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PBEFACE. 


Ix  presenting  the  public  with  the  first  portion  of  a  work  on  the  ManafiBu^tures 
of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  deem  an  apology  necessary  for  the  design. 

The  short  period  of  oar  national  history,  has  fhmished  an  unexampled  pro- 
gress in  prodnctiye  industry,  and  in  the  creation  and  development  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  great  and  increasing  material  prosperity.  The  annual  product  of 
Manufactures,  according  to  the  last  published  returns  in  1850,  had  reached  an  ag- 
gregata  value  of  more  than  ten  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the 
capital  employed  in  them,  exceeded  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
To  attain  this  result  from  a  state  of  great  feebleness  in  little  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  century,  while  the  other  branches,  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
which  constitute  the  tripedal  support  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  have  been  com- 
mensurately  increased,  is  a  subject  of  national  gratulation.  The  record  of  such  a 
progress  might  be  expected  to  show  remarkable  illustrations  of  national  charac- 
ter and  appetencies,  of  the  influence  of  social  and  political  institutions,  of  public 
economy  and  of  individual  genius  and  enterprise.  The  operative  industry  of 
the  country,  has  exercised  no  little  influence  in  shaping  the  public  and  social 
organization  of  the  country  and  the  legislative  policy  of  the  general  and  local 
Governments,  and  has  in  turn  been  modified  by  each  and  all  of  these.  Its  his- 
tory furnishes  lessons  of  instruction  bearing  upon  nearly  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  day,  interesting  alike  to  the  legislator,  the  political  economist,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  and  the  philanthropist.  Its  importance  therefore 
seemed  to  justify  an  attempt  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  our  present 
position  has  been  attained,  and  the  principal  causes  which  have  retarded  or 
promoted  that  progress.  This  attempt  has,  however,  in  the  present  instance, 
been  confined  chiefly  to  a  record  of  the  facts,  which  have  marked  the  growth 
of  our  Manufactures  and  their  more  important  and  ascertained  relations  to 
causes,  leaving  the  discussion  of  abstract  principles  and  questions  in  legisla- 
tion, in  moral,  political,  social,  legal,  physical,  or  mechanical  science,  which  may 
connect  themselves  therewith,  to  abler  hands.    The  more  humble  design  of 
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collecting  a  body  of  facts  upon  the  si^bject,  has  appeared  to  me  the  less  presump- 
tuous inasmuch  as  the  ground  had  not  been  previously  occupied  to  any  great 
extent.  We  have  the  valuable  statistical  works  of  Pitkins,  Seybert,  and  some 
others,  on  the  early  commerce  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few 
specialities  upon  particular  branches  of  the  practical  arts,  as  those  of  Thomas, 
on  Printing,  and  of  White  (Memoirs  of  Slater)  on  the  Origin  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture.  The  Federal  Government  since  1810,  has  decennially  collected 
the  statistics  of  Manufactures,  though  very  imperfectly ;  and  several  of  the  local 
Legislatures  publish,  at  stated  intervals,  returns  of  the  industry  of  their  States, 
while  much  useful  information  is  now  constantly  farnished  by  the  periodical 
press,  through  the  organs  of  special  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures,  of 
scientific  and  mechanical  associations,  or  publications  devoted  wholly  or  in 
part  to  the  discussion  of  industrial  topics ;  but  no  work  has  yet  appeared  in 
which  the  progressive  increase  of  our  national  Manufactures,  has  been  consecu- 
tively presented  in  one  entire  view.  Believing  that  it  would  prove  serviceable 
to  a  large  number  of  intelligent  manufacturers,  and  others  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  country,  I  have  spent  much 
time,  and  unremitted,  and  nearly  unaided  labor,  in  collecting  and  arrMiging, 
with  a  simple  aim  at  usefulness,  the  materials  for  such  a  history.  The  hope  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  many  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  work,  by  furnishing  corrections,  suggestions,  and  con- 
tributions of  facts,  has  induced  an  assent  to  the  request  of  the  publishers, 
to  issue  a  portion  of  it  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  whole  work. 

In  the  volume  which  is  here  offered,  I  have  traced  more*  circumstantially 
than  was  at  first  intended,  the  origin  and  early  condition  of  several  branches  of 
Manufactures  which  have  since  become  important,  or  seem  likely,  at  no  distant 
time,  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  staple  industries  of  the  country.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  history  of  each  as  an  art,  from  its  first  introduction,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  in  each  of  the  colonies,  through  the  transitional 
period  of  our  history,  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  when  we  may 
be  said  to  have  first  had  a  national  existence.  The  space  thus  occupied  may, 
to  some,  appear  disproportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as 
our  domestic  manufactures  were  yet  quite  in  their  infancy.  It  was  indeed,  in 
all  but  its  latent  physical  and  moral  resources,  a  day  of  small  things  with  this 
nation.  Though  emancipated  from  foreign  political  domination,  the  people 
seemed  yet  chained  in  complete  dependence  upon  the  workshops  of  Europe, 
— from  which,  notwithstanding  our  marvelous  progress,  they  are  not  en- 
tirely liberated.  But  the  foundations  of  a  broad  and  varied  industry  had  been 
already  laid  in  the  patient  toil,  indomitable  energy,  and  prudent  foresight  of  an 


maSitry,  gathered  firom  the  sldllM  ranks  of  all  nations.  Far  back  in  the  colo» 
■til  period  where  the  germs  of  American-  liberty  and  independence  were  im- 
planted, were  sown  also  the  seeds  of  those  firngal  and  indastrions  habits,  that 
ISMility  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  and  in  meeting  the  pecaliar  contingencies  of 
their  lot,  that  stOl  characterise  the  majority  of  American  people.  The  eariy  colo- 
nists planted  most  of  the  mechanio  arts,  and  the  roots  of  a  yigorons  civilization  on 
oar  soil,  while  their  chQdren  carried  shoots  firom  the  same  hardy  stem,  into  the 
fut-receding  wilderness.  The  revolntionary  fathers,  asserting  the  right  to  labor 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil  as  firee-bom  men,  defended  the  tree  of  liberty 
through  the  storm  and  tempest  of  war.  The  prohibition  of  their  mann&ctnres, 
restrictions  npon  their  trade,  and  taxation  of  their  industry,  were  serious  counta 
in  the  bill  of  indictment  against  the  mother  country.  The  blow  they  struck 
for  eqnal  rights,  was  not  in  defense  of  a  mere  theory  or  abstract  principle. 
Bat  while  their  uncompromising  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  taught 
the  sacredness  of  political  fireedom,  the  example  of  their  earnest  and  laboring 
Htss,  also  tanght  that — 

"  Thm  at  the  flaming  forge  of  Ufa 
Car  fbrtanM  matt  be  wronght ; 
Thaa  on  the  bnmiag  aaTll  shaped 
Each  borning  deed  and  thought." 

They  bequeathed  us  an  enfranchised  industry  and  respect  for  property,  with- 
out which  the  useful  arts  can  never  flourish.  And  now  the  nation  has  been 
long  sitting  in  grateful  complacency  beneath  the  vine  and  fig-tree  of  this  early 
planting  and  defense,  and  historians  and  antiquarians,  with  aflectionate  zeal,  are 
sifting  the  dust  of  the  remote  past,  and  are  questioning  every  traditional  source 
for  anything  pertaining  to  the  personal  history,  thoughts  and  deeds  of  those 
who,  in  any  way,  contributed  to  build  up  the  fair  fabric  of  our  national  civilization 
and  liberties.  It  cannot  therefore  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  subject,  to  in- 
quire as  to  what  were  their  everyday  pursuits,  how  they  lived  and  supported 
their  families,  and  shaped  the  character  or  directed  the  channels  of  American 
labor,  as  well  as  to  know  their  lineage  and  connections,  for  whom  they  voted,  and 
how  they  fought.  Unfortunately,  history  has  been  too  little  cognizant  of  any- 
thing but  the  public  acts  or  words  of  the  world's  benefactors ;  while  often  the 
more  instructive  examples  of  their  struggles  and  triumphs,  the  heroism  of  their 
daily  life,  is  consigned  to  a  narrower  influence.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that 
"  the  world  might  well  afibrd  to  lose  all  record  of  a  hundred  ancient  battles  or 
sieges,  if  it  could  thereby  gain  the  knowledge  of  one  lost  art ;  and  even  the 
pyramids  bequeathed  to  us  by  ancient  Eg3rpt  in  her  glory,  would  be  well  ez- 
rhanged  for  a  few  of  her  humble  workshops  and  manufactories  as  they  stood 
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in  the  dmyn  of  the  Fharaohf.  Of  the  trae  history  of  maakiiid,  only  a  few  chap* 
ton  haTe  yet  been  written ;  and  now,  when  the  deficiencies  of  that  we  have  are 
beginning  to  be  realised,  we  find  the  materials  for  supplying  them  have  in  good 
part  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time,  or  been  trampled  recklessly  beneath  the 
hoofii  of  the  war-horse."  Our  histories,  thongh  in  all  other  respects  foil  and 
complete,  contain  ^ery  meagre  and  nnsatislhctory  accounts  of  the  daily  life  and 
employments  of  the  people,  their  modes  of  cnltivation,  their  arts  and  systems 
of  economy. 

In  endeayoring  to  rescue  from  oblirion  the  facts  in  relation  to  our  early  in- 
dustry, recourse  has  been  had,  as  much  as  possible,  to  original  or  cotempo- 
raneous  records,  and  such  later  ones  as  appeared  deserving  of  confidence.  All 
the  general  histories  of  the  country  and  those  of  particular  States,  as  well  as 
many  town  histories.  State  papers,  yolumes  of  laws,  minutes  of  assemblies  and 
councils,  early  periodicals,  the  publications  of  the  various  historical  societies, 
and  many  English  works,  have  been  diligently  sifted  and  collated.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  particularize  all  the  sources  of  information  from  which  we  have 
drawn :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  accessible  field  which  promised  anything  has 
been  left  ungleaned.  Credit  has  been  generally  given,  although  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  assign  authority  for  every  separate  statement  where  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  facts  is  given. 

With  a  view  to  convenience,  the  matter  in  this  volume  has  been  topically  ar- 
ranged ;  thus  grouping  together  such  fiusts  as  could  be  gathered  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  each  art  in  the  several  original  States.  The  local  details 
which  might  otherwise  seem  inadmissible,  thus  &11  into  their  proper  relations, 
and  it  is  hoped  may  prove  interesting,  at  least  to  many  who  are  still  pursuing 
in  their  original  seats,  the  same  forms  of  industry  that  were  introduced  several 
generations  back.  This  method  while  it  may  have  practical  advantages  by 
presenting  a  topic  in  its  completeness,  has  involved,  I  am  aware,  some  repeti- 
tion in  regard  to  governmental  policy  and  other  extraneous  circumstances.  In 
regard  to  dates,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  and  give,  in  place  of 
vague  general  statements,  much  care  has  been  used,  and  it  is  hoped  they  may 
generally  be  found  correct.  But,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  so  many 
sources  of  error,  it  vt  impossible  to  vouch  for  entire  accuracy  in  all  cases. 
Notices  of  particular  enterprises  will  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  Iron,  be 
found  to  extend  beyond  the  date  (1790)  which  was  intended  as  the  limit  of  this 
volume.  I  have  not  pursued  a  strict  method  in  that  respect,  when  an  in- 
ereased  activity  in  any  branch  generally,  or  in  particular  regions,  warranted  re- 
ferences which  could  not  be  made  hereafter. 

It  was  intended,  had  space  allowed,  to  have  noticed  eereral  branches  of 
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cQlauil  indiistrj,  whicb  were  rdatirdj  more  imporUat  thfta  some  tkat  kaf« 
ben  noticed.     Of  thie  dui,  were  mmnofiictmes  of  Pot  and  Pearl  Asbea,  T^, 
Pitdi,  Turpentine,  and  otber  narml  itorea,  Distillinf  ,  and  some  oUien,  whick 
were  profitable  occnpalioaa»  whOe  Yine-growing,  and  a  few  more,  were  quit* 
olberwise.    The  former,  lioweTer,  an  less  strictly  mannfiictnres  than  most  of 
those  treated  o(  and  have  now — from  the  disappearance  of  much  of  our  fores^^ 
eeased  to  be  of  natioaal  importance,  while  wine-making,  if  still  an  inconsider- 
ible  branch,  wOl,  it  is  confidently  beliered,  one  day  become  highly  important. 
With  these  explanations^  this  Yolnme  is  offered  to  the  candid  consideration 
of  the  pablic,  in  the  hope  that,  whaterer  its  imperfections,  it  will  be  foand  to 
contain  a  larger  collection  of  fects  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  obtained  pertaining 
to  the  early  manufactures  of  thii  country.    The  author  claims  only  the  merit 
of  pains-taking  diligence,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  render  it  useful  and 
reliable  by  presenting  a  true  and  impartial  statement  of  those  fects.    For  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  work,  which  will  probably  require  another  Tolume 
larger  than  the  present,  the  sources  of  information  are  not  only  more  ample 
and  multilarious,  but  also  more  strictly  authentic  and  reliable.    The  matter 
being  more  fresh  and  recent,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  much  larger  degree  of 
iiterest  to  most  readers,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  erents  to  be  recorded 
bsTe  transpired  within  the  recollection  of  living  men.    Much  Taluable  material 
bu  been  collected,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  aU  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, to  communicate  interesting  facts  in  their  possession,  that  nothing  may  be 
imting  for  a  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  our  recent  marTelous  progress. 
The  summary  which  it  is  designed  to  furnish,  of  the  Census  statistics  of  mann- 
hctures  in  each  decenninm  since  they  first  began  to  be  collected,  will,  it  is 
beliered.  be  a  Taluable  feature  of  the  work.    The  occasions  and  dates  of  the 
iatrodnction  of  new  branches  of  manufacture,  the  establishment  of  new  centres  of 
iodnstry,  throughout  our  rapidly  expanding  territory,  the  evidences  of  the  many- 
sided,  fertile,  inventive  talent  of  the  American's  mind,  furnished  by  the  more 
ifflportant,  labor-saving  machines,  and  processes  it  has  originated,  and  namcr- 
OQs  other  topics,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  render  the  book  not  unworthy  the 

scceptaace  of  intelligent  Business  Men. 

J.  L.  B. 

PHIZ.A2>ELPniA,  1861. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ORIGIN  OF  AMERIOAN  liANUFAOTURES,  AND  A  GLANCE  AT  THE  STATE  Off 
THE  ARTS  IN  EUROPE  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  origin  of  American  Manofactares  may  be  said  to  be  contempo* 
raneoQS  with  the  first  settlement  of  the  coantry.  The  earliest  mention 
in  history  of  an  attempt  at  a  manafactnring  establishment  within  the 
present  territory  of  the  United  States  is  in  1608,  only  one  year  after 
the  first  effective  English  settlement  was  made  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia, 
Uid  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  by  Columbus. 

This  event  carries  us  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  discovery  and 
application  of  nearly  all  those  great  instrumentalities  in  science  and 
mechanism  which  have  revolutionized  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  world, 
and  affected  its  social,  moral,  and  political  condition.  We  are  trans- 
ported to  a  time  when  the  latent  energy  of  steam  and  the  subtle  agency 
of  the  electric  fluid  were  scarcely  suspected  ;  and  the  cotton  gin,  power- 
loom,  and  spinning-jenny,  were  unimagincd.  The  lucifer  match  and  the 
daguerreotype,  with  an  infinity  of  applications  of  the  principles  of 
nature,  now  most  familiar,  were  then  unknown ;  and  the  discoverer  of 
the  great  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation  was  himself  unborn.  Indeed, 
brief  as  the  intermediate  period  has  been,  it  covers  nearly  all  the  im- 
provements which,  in  the  present  century,  are  deemed  of  the  most 
essential  importance.  The  art  of  Printing,  it  is  true,  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  stereotype  plates,  cylinder  and  power-presses ;  lithographic, 
mezzotint,  and  other  forms  of  Engraving,  and  most  of  the  improvements 

(13) 
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which  hare  made  that  Art  the  most  potent  agent  of  ciyilization,  are  of 
more  recent  origin.  The  Mariner's  Compass  had  been  invented,  but 
tiie  Quadrant  was  ondiscoyered ;  and  Chronometers,  if  used,  were  most  im- 
perfect ;  while  the  Thermometer,  Bi^ometer,  and  Telescope  had  not  re« 
Tealed  their  uses ;  Shipbuilding  was  but  a  mde  art,  and  the  geography  of 
the  sea  was  altogether  unwritten.  Those  great  agencies  of  mechanical 
indnstry  which  have  augmented  a  thousand-fold  the  productiye  power 
of  man,  and  proportionally  increased  his  comfort,  as  the  use  of  fossil  coal 
and  the  blast  furnace  in  the  smelting  of  Iron,  of  gunpowder  and  steam 
in  Mining,  of  the  flying  shuttle,  spinning-frame,  power-loom,  and  carding- 
machines,  and  improvements  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  stamping,  and 
others  in  the  Textile  manufactures,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  in 
Chemistry,  all  belong  to  a  subsequent  period.  Cotton,  which  now  em- 
ploys millions  of  people  and  millions  of  capital  in  its  growth  and  manu- 
facture, was  not  long  before  only  regarded  as  a  worthless  weed  or  a  curious 
exotic.  The  fire-engine,  safety-lamp,  life-boat  and  life-preservers,  gas- 
light, vaccination,  the  tourniquet  and  chloroform,  and  many  other  appli- 
ances for  the  conservation  of  life  and  property,  were  unknown  in  that 
era.  In  short,  whatever  proficiency  may  have  been  attained  in  the  Arts 
of  civilization  in  the  early  ages,  we  may  say  truly  that  their  present 
development  from  a  state  of  almost  barbaric  rudeness  has  been  contem- 
poraneous with  American  History. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  condition  of  the  principal  countries  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Ormt  Brit-  "^^  ^^  ^®  Arts.  When  the  "  London  Company"  made  its 
•la  *o  1608.  ^j^  settlement  in  Virginia,  the  vigorous  but  haughty  sway  of 
the  Tudors,  which  had  been  exercised  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
had  come  to  a  close  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  the  First  of 
England  had  been  four  years  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  rule  of  the  former  line,  commencing  with  Henry  Seventh,  who 
united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  an  eventful  period. 
It  had  witnessed  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  emancipation 
of  labor  and  the  common  people ;  the  subTersion  of  the  power  of  the 
barons  and  the  encroachments  of  royal  prerogative ;  the  use  of  the  mari* 
ner's  compass  and  the  growth  of  navigation ;  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  opening  of  new  scenes  of  enterprise  and  civilization ;  the  general 
use  of  the  printing-press  and  the  steady  revival  of  learning  and  intelli- 
gence ;  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  and  the  establishment  of  the  rights 
of  free  thought  It  saw  the  chaotic  elements  of  European  nationalities 
settle  down  into  pretty  much  their  present  form,  and  closed  with  the 
consolidation,  under  the  new  dynasty,  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
into  one  kingdom,  nearly  doable  in  extent  that  which  Elizabeth  had  left 
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The  weakness  and  incapacitj  of  James,  and  the  arbitrary  character  of 
his  snccessors,  planged  the  nation  into  civil  wars,  and  at  length  expelled 
the  offending  race ;  bnt  it  taught  the  people  their  power,  and  secured 
the  foundation  of  free  institntions  and  of  the  subsequent  growth  of 
English  greatness  and  power. 

In  France,  the  long  line  of  the  House  of  Yalois,  which  had  held  regal 
authoritj  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  in  1589  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  the  Bourbon  prince,  ^nnee  in 
Henry  of  Navarre,  sumamed  "  the  Great,"  was  now  upon  the  **^- 
throne  as  Henry  the  Fourth.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  good 
8t  Louis,  and  inherited  many  of  his  virtues ;  emulating  him  especially  in 
acts  of  justice  and  toleration.  Having  in  1598,  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
put  an  end  to  the  religious  wars  which  for  many  years  had  distracted  France, 
aided  by  his  minister,  the  able  Sully,  he  took  effective  measures  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  to  repair  the  desolations  caused  by  nearly 
half  a  century  of  civil  and  religious  strife.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  suspended  by  his 
untimely  assassination  in  1610.  During  the  minority  and  reign  of  his 
son,  Louis  XIII.,  the  celebrated  Richelieu  established  despotic  power, 
renewed  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  Huguenots,  and  subsequently, 
with  diplomatic  facility,  became  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of 
(Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  commenced  in  1618,  which  involved 
nearly  all  Europe  in  the  miseries  of  that  final  conflict  of  the  Reformation. 
During  his  iron  rule,  however,  Richelieu  encouraged  literature  and  the 
arts,  founded  the  French  Academy  and  "  Garden  of  Plants,"  built  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Palais  Royal.  To  him,  but  especially  to  the  Duke  de 
Sully,  and  to  Count  Colbert,  the  prime  minister  of  Louis  XI Y.,  France 
owes  the  establishment  or  first  encouragement  of  many  of  her  most  valua- 
ble public  improvements  and  manufactures.  In  the  time  of  Henry,  the 
celebrated  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons  received  their  first  impulse.  He 
rewarded  with  patents  of  nobility  those  who  had  spent  twelve  years  in 
the  manufacture.  Colbert  placed  under  royal  patronage  the  famous 
Qobelin  tapestry  manufactures,  to  which  he  also  annexed  a  celebrated 
manufactory  of  Flemish  carpets,  originated  in  1607  by  Sully,  under  letters 
patent  from  the  king.  A  vast  manufactory  of  Sevres  china  was  estab- 
lished in  that  town  by  Colbert,  which  became  the  pride  of  the  splendid 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  manufacture  of  Glass,  little  produced  before 
in*  France,  was  brought  by  him  from  Venice,  and  put  on  a  permanent 
footing ;  Tin,  till  then  unknown  there,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cloth  and  the  stocking-machine,  was  introduced  from  England; 
and  Wall-paper,  in  which  France  has  so  much  excelled,  was  invented 
about  the  same  time.     Those  splendid  public  works,  the  Louvre,  the 
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Inyalides,  and  Palace  of  Yersailles,  were  built,  and  the  Canal  of  Lang^e- 
doc  commenced  under  the  same  munificent  patronage.  But  the  revoca- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis,  in  1685,  drove  from  his  kingdom 
nearly  half  a  million  of  his  best  subjects,  who  carried  to  England,  Amer* 
ica,  and  other  parts,  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  he  had  fostered, 
and  gave  a  serious  check  to  the  industry  of  France,  from  which  to  this 
day  she  has  not  fully  recovered.  The  knowledge  of  working  tin  and 
steel  is  said  to  have  wholly  disappeared  from  France  with  the  Huguenots. 

By  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Austria — the  grandson  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella — in  1556,  his  Spanish  possessions  in  Europe  and 
America  fell  to  his  son,  Pliilip  the  Second,  who  also,  in  1583,  inherited 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  with  all  its  Colonies  in  America  and  the  East, 
rendering  him  the  most  powerful  of  European  kings.  The  Netherlands 
constituted  one  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  dominions.  Its  arts, 
Manufactures,  and  commerce  were  equally  flourishing.  Antwerp  was 
the  most  important  mart  of  Europe,  and  Holland  the  market-garden  of 
England.  But  the  zealous  bigotry  of  Philip,  like  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
drove  vast  numbers  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  with  their  arts  and  en- 
terprise, to  England,  establishing  their  Manufactures  and  horticulture 
there.  Under  the  same  impulse,  he  planned  the  disastrous  attempt  to 
invade  England.  During  his  reign,  which  continued  but  fifteen  years, 
and  that  of  Philip  the  Third,  who  succeeded  him  in  1598,  not  only  Hol- 
land was  lost  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  a  revolt  in  Portugal  placed  the 
family  of  Braganza  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Christian  Moors  from  Spain,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  most  industrious  subjects,  and  the  general  corruption  and 
neglect  of  industry  induced  by  the  golden  wealth  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, now  rapidly  hastened  the  decline  of  Spain  from  her  former  grandeur 
and  prosperity. 

The  Austrian  dominions  of  Charles  were  at  this  time  ruled  by  the 
eccentric  Rudolph  II.,  who  was  succeeded  in  1612  by  Mathias,  and  in 
1619  by  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  elected  Emperor  of 
all  the  German  States.  The  revolt  of  his  Protestant  subjects  was  the 
commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den did  not  become  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  until  after  this. 
The  heroic  Qustavus  Adolphus  succeeded  Charles  IX  of  Sweden  in 
1612,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  early  events  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonies.  The  Papal  power  was  at  this  time  shorn  of  much  of  its 
influence  by  the  progress  of  the  Beformation,  and  Russia  had  not 
emerged  from  barbarism.  Such  was  the  vexed  and  unpromising  political 
condition  of  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  Seventeenth  centuries.    War  was  still  the  game  of  kings,  as 
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K  kad  been  in  past  ages ;  the  balance  of  power,  reb'gious  animosity,  or 
personal  ambition,  the  ruling  motives.  In  times  so  turbulent  as  those,  the 
irts  of  peace  could  scarcely  thrive ;  and  consequently  we  find  the  social  and 
indnstrial  features  of  that  age  wholly  unpromising. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  anti- 
quity had  perished  in  the  gulf  which  swallowed  up  so  much  of  the  virtue 
^^  j^  ^^  and  manly  sentiment,  and  political  and  social  rights  of  the  peo- 
jM*»«  pie,  and  Feudalism  debased  all  labor,  physical  and  intellectual, 
and  every  Art  but  that  of  carnage.  The  feeble  lamp  of  learning 
burned  dimly,  and  only  in  the  cloister  of  the  monk.  At  length  the  spirit 
of  Chiralry  arose  to  stay  the  hand  of  oppression,  to  succor  the  weak,  cul- 
tivate the  principles  of  truth,  honor,  justice,  and  generosity,  and  to  plant 
the  wide  moral  waste  with  the  sentiments  of  love  and  of  poetry.  In 
[process  of  time,  this  institution  itself  degenerate<l  into  one  of  mere 
pageantry  and  phantasm.  During  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  centu- 
ries,  the  principal  arts  in  requisition  were  those  of  the  armorer,  the 
jeweler,  the  beed-maker,  and  the  costumer.  They  fabricated  corslets 
and  suits  of  embroidered  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  or  jeweled  and  enamelled 
insignia  for  the  mailed  knight,  gay  trappings  of  lace  and  silver  for  his  steed, 
tod  chaplets,  rosaries,  gold  and  silver  clasps,  and  images  of  the  Yirgin 
for  the  hand  of  his  lady-love. 

Prom  the  fascinating  spectacle  of  the  Tournament,  where  gallant 
knights,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  received  the  meed  of  valor 
from  the  hands  of  high-bom  ladies,  whose  only  knowledge  was  the 
management  of  their  palfreys  or  their  hawks,  how  to  play  the  spinet 
or  the  lute,  make  a  little  needlework  or  confectionary,  tlie  boorish  and 
degraded  populace  retired  to  their  wretched  dwellings  to  rest  on  floors 
of  clay,  with  billets  of  wood  for  their  pillows. 

About  this  time,  indeed,  we  read  of  the  rich  laces,  splendid  brocades, 
and  cloth  of  gold,  the  elegant  products  of  the  silk  looms  of  Venice  ;  of 
the  linen  fabrics  of  Brescia,  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Padna,  and  the 
glass-houses  of  Murano,  all  dependencies  of  tlie  "  City  on  a  Hundred 
Isles.''  These  unrivaled  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  riches  of  Egypt, 
Sjrria,  and  the  East,  her  enterprising  traders  transported  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  built  up  in  their  sea-girt  refuge  from  op- 
pression, amid  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Laguncs,  the  most  splendid 
maritime,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  power  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Her  only  rivals  in  opulence,  art,  and  naval  supremacy,  were  the  cities 
of  Oenoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  which,  with  Venice,  rose  to  the  height  of 
their  influence  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  century.  The  mari- 
time genius  of  the  former  nurtured  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Columbus, 
wd  the  liberality  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  latter  fostered  the  new- 
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bom  arts  and  lemndng  of  Europe.  Bat  when  at  length  the  knowledge 
of  the  silk»  plate-^ass,  woolen  and  other  manofactnres  slowlj  found  their 
waj  into  Western  Europe,  as  they  had  been  slowlj  introduced  into  Italj, 
bj  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  from  the  East,  they  long  continued,  as  in 
their  former  seats,  to  minister  chiefly  to  the  magnificence  of  courts  and  of 
the  nobility,  while  the  humbler  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  aria  had 
scarcely  an  existence.  The  condition  of  the  common  people,  and  eren 
of  the  wealthy  classess  was  therefore  but  tardily  improred  during  the 
alow  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  industry.  And  when  Manufactures 
began  to  rerite  under  more  faTorable  auspices,  the  injurious  effects  of 
monopolies;  growing  out  of  the  abuse  of  royal  prerogatire,  by  limiting 
its  prv^fits  to  a  faxoivd  few,  repressed  all  competition  and  all  stimulus 
to  im^uvrement. 

The  condition  of  the  English  people,  as  respects  their  cirilization  and 
social  comfort  in  the  century  which  includes  the  Terr  early  history  of 
the  American  colonies  may  be  inferred  from  a  few  faets^  which  su{^y 
the  place  of  correct  statistics  During  the  compantlTcIy  trajiquil  reign 
of  EUxabeth.  England  had  rapidly  prv^ressed  in  wealth  and  p*:-wer ;  and 
as  history  too  commooly  deals  only  with  the  intrigues  of  o^irts  and 
oabinetsv  and  the  actions  of  iUastnous  persons^  it  mlgi;  be  inferred, 
IS>m  the  sp2e£Ldv>r  of  her  coar;  and  nobility,  tha:  the  c>>2irpji:;  ?^-^?**  of 
Eagtaad  w^m^  in  a  cv>«ditiaa  of  compantiTe  co!&fi>rL  I2  ::^ere  cootward 
dbfCay.  parw^iLariy  of  dnessw  uphols;err.  and  retinae.  ;«fe-.>5e  iay>  e^^^seded 
«ur  own ;  b«t  im  pout  Ov  cv^jzifor:.  even  the  n-.^feQi^y  ii^i  cemrj  of  the 
Sixteenth  eiNitarr.  <¥az\!«^y  e^silkd  the  kaztv je;^c  pi;;is;uLirT  or  SKeias5ea 
af  Eag^tnd  or  thte  Fiuied  Sva:es  at  ihis  lizie  :  whU*  tie  !:»r:er 
w«re  Ry  the  B\>it  pars  worse  fed,  c^o^;^^  aad  k«i£^.^  uaz.  a:iT 
piesest  ksowx  aat>>-3Lg  ^&5^ 

In  tW  betriaaiKiT  of  the  Sineeath  cecicy.  ;^  i*^c^e<  cf  i3ie 

p«^>pif  w>«:^.  aaixy  cc*  theoL  ^"Oilt  \h'  2i»i  a3»i  ^%»i  :ii:^i«d  with 

straw,  *i?i  <«.>&!:5&s^  ct  cae  r.voi  wiik-.-oi  iiTiif  :x  ::  sums. 

•""^^  *  T^  ivvc  Wis  ti-?  bfcr^  eani  vc  v-Laj ..-..  x^rfi  -vi-ii  ruj^ei  «r 


'^^■**^       sraw.  --aaicT  wi^*i.*  >arj  £r&f3i>c>w     ^x  ^T-^-rr  zllnx  x 


t  xiiu^y^  Wire  4Jit',*«55  sxku^wa.  <fH9.  :i  "li**  i»:<i»is  :1 
aaii  jare  ia  :ie  ^a^iry.  *^;a  ix  us  larrK:  :•:  wxa>.  rur:  it^  '^21 
c«Hu5l»^i  a  c-lisAfT.  Tiie  ir;  wi^  4f2:*lj(^£  ar^ix:?^  a  x>'>  :c  rliT  »fiei 
iuvR<if.  rr  t^  lifek'^  cc  ^airv  ^c  uk  r.voiL  wiaia  wis  SLni  with 
ri*  ±vaL  w^»a — s3m  ecy  fwC  iskc — iij*:  5:aa»i  r^  ▼-ij  mn  It^  9m 
WRttJox  >fc  iuctfirt  iai  ti»f  rvcu.  ix  ti^  awrsiKan  iiiif  iuxiT^  amfii 
<a?csse*i  tiifc:  2nf<^ ;  an^  :x  i&m  x>;«$)fs  tSie  ^ar^a  :^«!l  i-^  i*i.  uMiir 
SHM  r;«:d     T\<iir  i&Kfe?aif  w<c^  ]K)»s>  >iif  w»A*»t .  ra»  »:a>  a«:icT»ri. 

whtZr  inTiSik  nxi.     Ix  uie  »tn  vif  Skocy  :3ie  i^ic^^x  3i»  ice 
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was  allowed  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Glass  windows,  carpets, 
chairs,  and  looking-glasses,  were  still  less  common  than  chimneys ;  and 
forks  were  not  known  until  the  time  of  James  I.  Glass  windows  in 
Elisabeth's  reign,  were  moyable  famiture  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  dining  halls  of  the  gentry  were  covered  with  rushes  or  straw. 

The  bedding  consisted  of  straw  pallets  or  rougli  mats  covered  onl)'  by 
a  sheet  and  coarse  coverlet,  with  a  good  round  log  instead  of  a  bolster 
or  pillow.  An  old  annalist  says  :  **  As  for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet 
above  them  it  was  well ;  for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to 
keep  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  of 
th<»  pallet,  and  rased  their  hardened  hides."  A  mattress  or  flock-bed  and 
sack  of  chaff  for  a  pillow,  we're  considered  evidences  of  prosperity  in  one 
who  had  been  seven  years  married,  who  considered  himself  "as  well  lodged 
as  the  lord  of  the  town."  Skipton  Castle,  one  of  the  most  splendid  man* 
uons  of  the  North,  had  but  seven  beds,  and  none  of  the  chambers  had 
chairs,  glasses,  or  carpets.  Even  the  Baronial  household  of  Northum 
berland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  employed  but  two  cooks  for  a 
retinue  of  two  hundred  persons,  including  seventy  strangers  daily  counted 
upon ;  had  no  sheets ;  and  the  table  linen,  often  extremely  costly,  was 
washed  about  once  a  month.  Forty  shillings  was  the  yearly  allowance  for 
the  washing  of  the  household.  The  earl  had  three  country  seats,  with 
famiture  for  but  one,  and  carried  all  with  him  when  he  removed,  one  cart 
sufficing  for  all  the  kitchen  utensils,  cooks'  beds,  etc. 

The  food  of  artificers  and  laborers  in  ITcury  the  Eighth's  reign,  war< 
"horsecorn,  beans,  peason,  oats,  tares,  and  lentils.''  Barley  bread  was 
the  usual  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  1626,  and  wliite  bread  was  but 
little  used  by  them  in  1689.  Even  as  late  as  lt25,  when  an  improved 
agriculture  had  made  wheat  bread  common  in  the  southern  counties, 
in  Cumberland,  it  is  said,  none  but  a  rich  family  used  a  peck  of  wheat 
in  a  year,  and  that  at  Christmas.  A  wheaten  loaf  was  only  found 
after  much  search  in  the  shops  of  Carlisle.  Servants,  and  the  very 
poor,  ate  dry  bran  bread,  sometimes  mixed  with  rye  meal.  Yet  the 
English  peasantry  were  better  fed  than  the  French  at  that  period,  who 
ate  apples,  water  and  rye  meal.  Corn  was  mostly  ground  at  home  by 
the  querne  or  hand-mill,  in  the  time  of  Elizabctli.  Holland  at  the  time 
supplied  London  with  vegetables,  and  a  century  later  a  large  part,  of 
England  was  an  unproductive  waste.  In  the  early  reign  of  Henry  YIIL, 
it  has  been  said,  not  a  cabbage,  carrot,  turnip,  or  other  edible  root  grew 
in  England.  Traveling  was  most  tedious  and  perilous,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  roads,  as  the  prevalence  of  moss-troopera 
and  highwaymen,  who  as  late  as  the  times  of  Charles  II.  were  hunted  in 
some  counties  with  blood-hounds.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  it  ip 
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*nt«l.  70,000  ih\p,vcn  wato  ban^crl  in  En^rland.  Until  the  middL!  of  t£e 
H)xtiM*nih  ri^ntiirj  nfrftHj  all  traveling  was  on  horseback,  and  go^ydst  w^n 
irnnfi|iort^(i  fin  pAfrk-hontirH,  the  foremost  wearing  a  bell  to  warn  tr&TdeES 
tn  turn  out  to  \fi  them  pMn,  mieh  was  the  narrowness  of  the 
(*nfu*hefl  (lid  not  hi'c.nmv.  general  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or 
wlii'ii  tlii-y  wc'po  without  Nprinf^n  and  very  dunisy.  The  queen  in  Let 
idd  nj^n  in  Knld  tir  liiiTr  rriurtnntly  UHrd  ho  efTeminate  aconreyance,  vLkIt 
it  wfiH  II  dinfrrim*  for  n  youii)?  miin  to  hv  rimmi  to  use ;  and  she  is  said  also 
to  liiirp  iJn'liiiiMl  II  linMiltriiMt  iit  rauibridp'  booauso  she  had  ticelve  miig-i 
\n  trnti'l  bi'forr  hIm*  nirpt  I  Turnpikrs  wrrr  i*stii))lished  by  Act  of  Paiiia- 
iiiiMit  in  tin*  (itiip  nf  Thiirlrs  the  StMMUKi,  but  the  |r*^tes  were  pulled  down 
hy  n  tni>t).  In  \1{)l\,  pulilif  ro:i(*h(*s  wiTf  ndvrrlised  to  ]>erform  the  whole 
joiinipv  from  liondi>n  to  York  in  fnur  tlai/s!  And  in  17G0,  a  coach  left 
K(linl>uiyh  for  lioudnn  onro  ii  month,  nnd  occupied  a  mouth  in  the 
Jouruor.  Owiii^  to  (lu*  liillitMiltirs  of  transportation,  many  articles  were 
iiiMirlv  wtirttilof«!«  n  frw  niih':*  rn>m  auv  mnrkot. 

fouls.  In  thn  tinit*  of  llmry  V  II  I.,  wore  wi»rth  but  12</.  per  chaldron  at 
Nowonxilr,  nnd  four  Mliillin^s  in  London.  Thoy  luvame  so  dear  in  1643, 
llmt  niiinr  |H»nslu*tl  t'or  want  o(  t'uol.  whirh  thr  timly  means  of  supply 
•MMild  not  pn»vont,     A  imniphlot  of  that  poriM  has  tho  imprint — 

•*  Print »M  in  tho  voar 
Th«U  wrt  rorti  was  oxcoiMiujr  d«*;ir.** 

rin^  won*  introdiuvd  tVom  Fnmoo  in  I*"*'!.**.  prtTiou^  to  which,  royal 
ladioH  UM'd  in^toad  rlMvns.  oiaitps.  and  jikowor*  of  bniss.  silver,  gold, 
Ivorv.  l»iMM\  *»»•  *t»od.  Tbov  Hor\»  lii>i  maiio  in  Kr.cU^nvi  in  1626.  TJm- 
bndl«».'«.  though  of  )rn*at  autiipiity.  won*  ni^t  krv^wi;  it;  Kr.c' and  until  1768, 
and  Ihoir  llrsi  wm*  o\oit*si  iho  !oors  :>f  tho  \u*c;^r  l.or.sion  and  West- 
minsitor  won*  tJrvt  lic^iod  b;i  onlor  of  P a rli a :».:<•:•.:  i:\  1 74-^.  and  coal  gts 
wn>t  f^vi\  wso^l  for  th«t  po.qsvso  iu  ISH  \o:  a:  :Va:  "ato  day  the  meas- 
un*  wa*  opp*^cil  l\T  s\»  oo,Vj:h:oKo\i  a  ivrsov.  x<  I  .n:  Fr/richam, 

Hut  our  thomo  doos  not  ;H^n:v/  us  :o  I'-'.Arcv  ";•  r.  '.V.-?  :onx\  Ererr 
dispart mont  of  tho  pp.Nv.  pr>di:o.  ar.o,  **va'.  ;v.*r.."*y  ;;*  the  period,  in 
Itit  intoUoctnal.  moml  or  sr.o.:;*:?;*;  *s:>fv:-v  *;■::'.•.  :'-.:niish  ample 
i<Yld«MUHM»f  th<»  dw«ri;sh  oor.;-v.,*r.  o'"  ^>.i'  k-'iv- .:  ;  -rJin-U  with  its 
prvurnt  august  *iat«n*  in  a"  i^^-  *r!5t  ,vf  .-.t-Vsivl  *.  -.  Tr..>ie  who  would 
dorlvo  a  most  instnh'i;TC  ><!^»*:^  rS^^,  >.>:,^  *.-r.V:  .:;  ^fi;  xo  con$nh 
the  third  chaplor  of  Ma^-AuarV  U^^o.r^  ,n:  V?j:**t.:  ir^.:  c^rnpazif  the 
Itato  of  Kng]and»  «9  dopviA;  bt  yv^    .-^  ^-^,  .-.^  . .  -•*  KeT.Intion 

of  I688»  when  the  p*>puU::or.  o.f  :V  V:rc.;.vnr.  *■«*  K':»y^=  f rf  iid  ax 
mllllohH,  with  that  of  Unras  I^;5a:>,  *■<  s>«f  f\i<!»  *:  :i':<  -fay  T^ 
progroM  made  since  thi*  Krjjrrr.r.c  ..*"  ^Yt  .-rr'.^-j  >jbi  Sf-^::  ::Trp 
tif  eljr  aflwll ;  and  the  examiiiaitxvr.  tt-at  S^trtr  rr^K-;  -m 
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elate  the  eTidences  of  actirity,  and  of  slow  foot  dteadj  progress  made 
amidst  povertj,  hardship,  and  savage  hostility,  in  onr  own  coantrj,  even 
preTioas  to  the  time  when  national  independence  and  public  spirit,  com- 
bined with  a  suddenly  progreosive  character  in  the  age,  gave  our 
industry  a  permanent  impulse.  The  period  of  our  colonization  was  one 
of  much  tiUent  and  great  promise,  but  the  ''  car  of  improvement"  was 
many  years  in  getting  under  way.  Macaulay  assures  us  that  a  large 
part  of  the  country  beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  iu 
a  state  of  barbarism  !  That  in  1685,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
far  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  other  fruits  of  human  industry.  Yet  the 
wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions  of  quarters.  But  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  still  less  developed.  Tin  had  been 
an  article  of  export  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and  was  still  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  native  minerals.  Its  product  was  about  sixteen  hundred 
tons.  In  1856,  it  was  reported  at  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seven  tons.  The  copper  mines,  he  says,  then  lay  wholly  neglected, 
and  were  not  reckoned  in  the  value  of  land ;  but  Cornwall  and  Wales,  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  produced  fifteen  thousand  tons  annually,  worth  near 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  or  twice  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of 
ill  English  mines  in  the  Seventeenth  century.  In  1854,  Great  Britain 
produced  twenty-three  thousand  and  seventy-three  tons  of  copper,  worth 
orer  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  pounds  sterling.^  Beds  of  rock  salt 
were  discovered  after  the  Restoration,  but  not  worked,  and  the  salt  made 
in  rude  brine  pits  was  nauseous  and  unwholesome.  A  great  part  of  the 
iron  used  at  the  close  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  was  imported,  and  the 
whole  quantity  east  annually  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  tons.  In  1740, 
England  and  Wales,  from  fifty-nine  furnaces,  produced  only  seventeen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  tons;  and  in  1750,  twenty-two  thou- 
sand tons.  In  1856,  the  product  of  pig-iron  was  officially  stated  to  be 
three  millions  of  tons.  * 

The  wages  of  farm  laborers,  at  the  same  period,  did  not  exceed  ordi- 
narily four  shillings  a  week,  but  ranged  as  high  as  six  or  seven  in  summer. 
And  for  workmen  in  woolens,  the  staple  manufacture  of  England,  six 
shillings  were  considered  fair  wages.  These  prices,  it  is  evident,  were  not 
more  than  one  half  the  rates  paid  at  present ;  while  most  articles  of  con- 
sumption cost  more  than  half  their  present  prices.  Although  as  early 
as  1351,  free  labor  had  been  recognized  in  place  of  villeinage  by  the 
legislature,  the  statute  book  continued  to.be  loaded  with  iniquitous 
laws,  regulating  the  price  of  labor,  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  seen  to  be  a  better  regulator  of  wages 

(1)  Annals  of  British  Legislation,  rol.  IL         (2)  Ibid. 
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than  acts  of  Parliament.  But  artificers  were  even  then  compelled  (l)y  5th 
Eliz.),  under  penalty  of  the  stocks,  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  harvest.  ^ 
Pour-fiflhs  of  the  common  people,  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  were,  in  the 
Seventeenth  century,  employed  in  agricolture ;  a  sufficient  evidence  alone 
of  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  manufacturing  arts.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  population  was  still  more  slow,  From  the  year  1075  to  1575,  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  but  little  more  than  doubled  in  five 
hundred  years.  .From  1600  to  1700,  the  increase  was  about  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  next  fifty  years.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  doubled 
itself,  besides  furnishing  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  to  this  country 
and  to  Canada,  Australia,  California,  and  other  parts  of  the  glo'be. 

Even  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  when  the  first 
adventurers  to  America  were  born  and  reared,  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  people  had  experienced  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  that  general 
comfort  which  is  the  fruit  of  diffused  intelligence,  and  a  developed  state 
of  mechanical  industry.  Some  grand  discoveries  had  been  made  in 
science,  and  some  ingenious  minds  had  labored  in  the  virgin  mine  of 
invention.  The  art  of  printing,  and  the  use  of  movable  types,  had  been 
discovered,  gunpowder  invented,  and  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was 
known.  Roger  Bacon,  many  years  before,  had  discovered  some  faint 
glimmerings  of  the  greater  light  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  experi- 
ment, and  the  patient  observation  of  nature  ;  and  had  made  some  discov- 
eries in  Astronomy,  Optics,  Chemistry,  and  Mechanics.  But  his  illus- 
trious namesake,  the  Chancellor  of  James  I.,  had  not  yet  published  his 
Novum  Organuvi.  That  great  work  appeared  in  1620;  and  when  the 
genius  of  the  author  had  pointed  out  the  way,  the  world  seemed  ill  pre- 
pared to  walk  in  it.  So  long  narcotized  by  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  the  nostrums  of  the  past  ages,  the  mental  energy  of  Europe  had  not 
recovered  from  the  torpor  thereby  induced.  "  Bacon,"  observes  Macaulay, 
"  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and  at  an  ungenial  season.  He 
had  not  expected  an  early  crop,  and  in  his  last  testament  had  solemnly 
bequeathed  his  fame  to  the  next  age.  During  a  whole  generation  his 
philosophy  had,  amid  tumult,  wars,  and  proscriptions,  been  slowly  ripen- 
ing in  a  few  well-constituted  minds."  "The  year  1660,"  he  adds,  "the 
era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution,  is  also  the  era  from  which 
dates  the  ascendency  of  the  new  philosophy.  In  that  year  the  Hoyal 
Society,  destined  to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long  series  of  glorious  and 
salutary  refonns,  began  to  exist." 

But  it  is  always  likely  to  be  an  a^iiom  that  improvements  coming  in  the 
shape  of  innovatioxis  shall  in  one  form  or  another  meet  with  opposition. 

(1)  "  Right!  of  Industry." 
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At  this  moiDcnt,  in  progressive  England,  where  labor-saving  appliances 
have  so  enlarged  the  area  of  asefol  indastrj,  and  promoted  the  comfort 
of  all  classes,  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  districts  of  Northampton 
and  Stafibrdshire  are  trembling  in  apprehension  of  popular  violence,  upon 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  sewing-machine  in  that  business.  But 
in  the  Seventeenth  century,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  opposition  arising 
from  the  sudden  displacement  of  labor,  the  interference  with  prerogatives 
and  monopolies,  or  a  conservative  dread  of  innovation  merely,  that  im- 
provement BO  long  lingered  on  its  march.  The  general  apathy  of  the 
age,  the  imperfect  and  tardy  interchange  of  knowledge,  the  want  of  a 
stimulating  collision  of  ideas,  and  often  impolitic  legislation,  clogged 
the  wheels  of  progress.  The  slow  accumulation  and  insecurity  of  capital, 
and  its  conflicts  with  labor,  powerfully  impeded  the  success  of  industry. 
Ignorance  of  the  true  sources  of  individual  and  national  power  and  wealth, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  principles  of  political  economy,  paralyzed  much  of 
the  industrial  effort  of  the  times.  "It  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago," 
says  a  modern  author,  "  that  even  those  who  had  '  a  great  deal  of  philos- 
ophy,' first  began  to  apply  themselves  *  to  observe  what  is  seen  every 
day ;'  exercising,  in  the  course  of  human  industry,  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  and  character  of  individuals  and  nations.  The 
properties  of  light  were  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  long  before  men 
were  agreed  upon  the  circumstances  which  determined  the  production  of 
a  loaf  of  bread ;  and  the  return  of  a  comet  after  an  interval  of  scveoty-six 
years,  was  pretty  accurately  foretold  by  Dr.  Ilalley,  when  legrislators  were 
in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  principle  which  reprularly  brought  as 
many  cabbages  to  Covent  Garden  as  there  were  purchasers  to  demand 
them."  Centuries  were  required,  in  some  instances,  for  the  knowledge 
of  particular  arts  to  travel  into  contiguous  kingdoms,  or  to  be  usefully 
applied.  Thus  the  art  of  making  Glass  was  known  to  the  Romans  when 
they  conquered  Britain,  and  was  introduced  into  the  island  as  early  as 
674  ;  but  glass  did  not  begin  to  be  used  in  windows  there  until  the  Thir- 
teenth century.  It  was  rarely  found  in  windows,  and  was  not  made  in 
England  until  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  before  its  use  became  general ;  and  country  houses  in  Scotland 
were  not  glazed  as  late  as  1661.  Plate  glass  was  first  made  in  England 
hy  Venetian  artists,  at  Lambeth,  in  1673.  The  manufacture  of  silk  was 
more  than  one  thousand  years  in  traveling  into  England  from  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus.  It  had  been  practiced  four  hundred  years  in  Italy 
before  it  crossed  the  Alps. 


CHAPTER    II. 

OBIQIN  OF    AMERIOAN    MANUFACTURES    CONTINUED,  AND  THOSE    IN     VIB- 
GINIA,   TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURT,   CONSIDERED. 

The  origin  of  American  Manufaetares  is  nsually  referred  to  a  period 
in  oar  history  mach  less  remote  than  that  stated  in  the  previous  chapter. 
It  was  not  nntil  1810,  two  hundred  years  after  the  first  colonization  of 
Virginia,  that  any  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  collect  general  statis- 
tics of  Mannfactures.  The  few  particulars  which  can  now  be  gathered, 
as  to  the  progress  made  during  those  two  centuries,  are  scattered  through 
numerons  memorials,  local  histories,  records  of  councils,  and  statutes  of 
assemblies.  These  are  nevertheless  interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing 
from  what  feeble  beginnings  our  ancestors  conducted  their  infant  mann- 
factures, through  numerous  difficulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
present  success.  Comparing  their  condition,  even  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  with  the  state  of  productive  industry  in  our  time,  or  with 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  half  century,  in  which  many  new  agencies 
of  great  power  have  added  intensity  to  every  form  of  intellectual  and 
material  progress,  the  product  makes  but  a  small  figure  in  the  annals  of 
history.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  advance  was  at  that  time 
equally  slow  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Even  at  the  present  day,  many 
coontries  which  were  reckoned  elders  in  the  family  of  nations,  ere  the 
ring  of  the  axe  was  heard  in  the  forests  of  America,  are  essentially  less 
independent  in  regard  to  some  products  of  manufacture,  than  were  the 
American  Colonies  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Equally  with  the 
sister  arts  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  our  Manufactures  have,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  advanced  with  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. We  shall  proceed  to  notice,  in  their  chronological  order,  some 
of  the  early  attempts  to  establish  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country, 
and  a  few  of  the  encouragements  and  hindrances  which  attended  those 
efforts  during  the  colonial  period,  and  up  to  the  time  when  our  Manufac- 
tures first  attained  stability  and  a  commanding  national  importance 

The  first  settlers  in  America  brought  with  them  to  these  shores  a 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  Arts  and  Jlftanufactures  of  the  parent  country. 
Many  of  them,  moreover,  were  accustomed  to  the  comforts,  and  even 
(24) 
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what  were  considered  lazuries  in  that  era  of  civilization.  Their  primary 
wants  in  their  new  homes  were  those  of  subsistence,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
These  could  only  be  supplied  by  their  own  energy  in  subduing  the 
unbroken  forest  and  the  yirgin  soil,  which  labors  again  required  for  their 
radest  exercise  the  implements  of  husbandry  and 'other  mechanical  appli- 
ances. To  obtain  the  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  the  colonists, 
whose  only  wealth  was  the  strong  arm  and  the  iron  will,  were  forced  to 
lely  mainly  upon  their  own  unaided  exertions.  This  was  particularly  the 
ease  with  regard  to  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  whose  expatriation 
was  a  voluntary  one,  in  behalf  of  their  principles,  which  left  them  without 
that  support  and  patronage  which  watched  over  the  more  speculative 
enterprise  of  the  earlier  and  wealthier  colonists  of  Southern  Virginia. 

The  early  efforts  to  make  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  North  America, 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  accounts  of  the  great  wealth  that  Spain  had 
drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  her  transatlantic  Provinces,  and 
the  London  Company,  which  in  160T  first  successfully  planted  a  colony  at 
Jamestown,  had  hopes  of  similar  discoveries.    But  they  seem  also  to  have, 
from  the  first,  contemplated  some  form  of  manufacture.     We  are  in- 
formed by  one  of  her  historians,*  that  in  the  second  voyage  of  Captain 
Newport  to  the  colony,  in  the  latter  part  of  1G08,  the  Company  sent  out 
in  the  ship — which  brought  also  a  crown  for  the  Sachem  Powhatan,  and 
orders  for  his  "crowuation" — eight  Poles  and  Germans  to  make  Pitch, 
Tar,  Glass,  Mills,  and  Soap-ashes,  which,  he  observes,  had  the  country  been 
peopled,  would  have  done  well,  but  proved  only  a  burthen  and  hindrance 
to  the  rest.     After  noticing  a  voyage  of  exploration  and  for  the  purchase 
of  corn,  and  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  Jamestown,  he  continues,  **  No 
sooner  were  they  landed  but  the  president  dispersed  as  many  as  wore  able, 
some  to  make  ^lass,  and  others  for  pitcli,  tar,  and  soap-ashes.     Leaving 
them  at  the  Fort  under  the  Council's  care  and  oversight,  he  himself 
carried  thirty  about  five  miles  down  the  river,  to  learn  to  cut  down  trees, 
make  clapboards,  and  lie  in  the   woods.*''     The  Council   in   London, 
complaining  tliat  no  gold   or  silver  was  sent,  wrolt*    an   anirry  letter 
to  the    president,  threatening  that  if  the  expenses,   Xi^ooo,   were   not 

(1)  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  London,  day  than  a  hundred  of  the  rest,  who  must  bo 
1753,  p.  77.  drove  to  it  by  compulsion.  ♦  ♦  But  the  axes 

(2)  "Among  thej<o  were  two  fint  and  often  blistering  their  lender  fingers,  they 
;>ro/»r^ert//*>wie»i,  of  the  last  .supply.  The^o  would,  at  every  third  j^troke,  drown  the 
were  at  first  strange  diversions  for  men  of  echoes  with  a  round  volley  of  oaths,  to  rem- 
pleasure.  Yet  th-'y  b.dged,  eat,  and  drank,  edy  which  fin,  the  prci»i.i€nt  ordered  every 
worked  or  plnyc  1,  only  as  the  president  him-  man's  oath  to  be  recorded,  and  at  night,  for 
self  did;  and  all  li  -Mgsi  were  carried  on  eo  every  oath,  to  have  a  can  of  water  poured 
pleasantly  ihat  within  a  week  they  became  down  \\\*  fleevc,  which  i-o  wa^hed  and 
masters;  and  thirty  or  forty  of  those  volun-  drenched  the  offender,  that  in  a  short  time 
tary  genllemcD  would  have  done  more  in  a  an  oath  was  not  heard  in  a  week." 
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defrayed  by  the  ship's  return,  they  should  be  deserted.  To  this  letter 
Captain  Smith  returned  "a  plain  and  scholarly  answer"  by  the  ship, 
**  which  was  at  length  dispatched  with  the  trials  of  Pitch,  Tar,  Glass, 
Frankincense,  and  Soap-ashes,  vyiih  what  wainscot  and  clapboard  could 
bo  provided."  This  cargo,  of  the  value  of  which  we  are  not  informed, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  export  made  from  the  British  Colonies  to 
a  foreign  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  load  of  sassafras  gathered  near 
Cape  Cod  in  1608,  and  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  manufactured 
articles,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  terra. 

The  Glass-house,  he  informs  us,  stood  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from 
Jamestown,  and  though  probably  very  unpretending  in  its  dimensions 
and  a]>pointDients,  it  was  doubtless  the  first  manufactory  ever  erected  in 
this  country.^  During  the  next  year  (1609),  in  which  a  new  charter  wa« 
granted,  we  are  told  they  prosecuted  their  business  with  alacrity  and 
success.  They  made  three  or  four  "  lasts  •  of  tar,  pitch,  and  soap-ashes ; 
produced  a  trial  of  glass;  sunk  a  well  in  the  fort ;  built  twenty  houses ; 
new  covered  the  church ;  provided  nets  and  seines  for  fishing ;  built  a 
block-house  to  receive  the  trade  of  the  Indians ;  thirty  and  forty  acres  of 
ground  were  broke  up  and  planted,  etc.  *  *  *  And  for  their  exer* 
cise  at  leisure  times,  they  made  clapboards  and  wainscot."*  The  year 
following,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  testified  before  the  Council  in  London  * 
that  the  country  so  abounded  in  white  mulberry  trees,  that  with  so 
favorable  a  climate  he  believed  it  would  yield  silk  equal  to  Italy ;  that 
there  were  divers  minerals,  especially  "  iron  oare,^^  some  of  which,  having 
been  sent  home,  had  been  found  to  yield  as  good  iron  as  any  in  the  world ; 
that  a  kind  of  Hemp  or  Flax  and  Silk  grass  grew  there  naturally,  which 
would  yield  material  for  excellent  cordage,  etc. 

But  the  prospects  of  the  country  having,  from  various  causes,  greatly 
declined,  when  Captain  Argall  arrived  as  Governor  in  161 Y,  he  found  the 
public  buildings  and  works  of  Jamestown  fallen  to  decay,  and  only  five 
habitable  houses  in  the  place.  The  people  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  he  found  the  market-place,  the  streets,  and 
all  spare  places  planted  with  it.     Its  price  was  about  three  shillings  per 


(1)  The  first  patent  granted  in  England 
for  the  manufActure  of  glans,  was  on  22d 
May,  1623,  to  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  for  "a 
method  of  making  glass  with  sea  coal,  pit 
eoal,  or  any  other  fuel  not  being  timber  or 
wood."  Glass  bottles  and  window-glass 
were  first  made  there  in  1557,  and  plate- 
glass  in  1673. 

(2)  A  "last,"  according  to  MoCulloch,  is 


generally  estimated  at  4,000  lbs.,  bnt  rariet 
much  according  to  the  article,  and  in  differ >• 
ent  coantries.  A  last  of  pitch,  tar,  or  asbef, 
is  about  fourteen  barrels. 

(3)  The  Colony,  at  this  time,  consisted  of 
200  persons,  but  was  increased  soon  after  to 
500. 

(4)  A  True  Declaration  of  Virginia,  1610. 
Force's  Collection  of  Tracts,  toI.  iiL 
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pound,  at  which  price  it  was  fixed  shortlj  after  by  the  goYernor's  edict, 
ander  penalty  of  three  years  slavery  to  the  Colony. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1620,  a  meeting  of  the  Company  was  called  in 
London,  at  which  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  joined  tho 
enterprise,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  whose  term  of  oflBce  as  treasurer  of 
the  Company  had  just  expired,  made,  we  are  told,  "  a  long  and  handsome 
speech"  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Colony.  He  stated  the  means  he  had  taken 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  colonists  from  tobacco  to  other  more  useful 
and  necessary  commodities.  That  for  this  purpose  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  had  been  sent  to  set  up  three  iron-works ;  that  directions  had 
been  given  for  making  cordage,  as  well  as  hemp  and  flax,  and  more 
especially  silk  grass,  which  grew  there  naturally  in  great  abundance,  and 
was  found  upon  experiment  to  make  the  best  cordage  and  line  in  the 
world.  Each  family  was  ordered  to  set  one  hundred  plants  of  it,  and  the 
goTcmor  himself  five  thousand.  They  had  also  been  advised  to  make 
pitch,  tar,  pot  and  soap-ashes,  and  timber  for  shipping,  masts,  planks,  and 
boards,  etc.,  for  which  purpose  men  and  materials  had  been  sent  over  for 
erecting  sundry  sawing-mills^  The  cultivation  of  mulberry -trees  and 
silk  was  strongly  recommended,  and  the  king,  for  the  second  time,  had 
famished  silk-worm  seed  of  the  best  sort,  from  his  own  store ;  and  aa 
grapes  of  excellent  quality  were  a  natural  production,  several  skillful  vine- 
growers,  with  abundance  of  vine  slips,  had  been  sent ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
mlt'XjDorkSf  which  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  were  restored  and 
set  up,  and  that  there  were  now  hopes  of  such  plenty  as  not  only  to  servo 
the  Colony  for  the  present,  but  also  shortly  to  supply  the  great  fishery  on 
the  American  coasts. ' 

Ample  provision,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  domenti- 
cation  of  the  principal  useful  arts  -in  A^irginia,  as  the  following  list  of 
the  tradesmen  whom  it  wa.s  designed  to  transfer  thither  will  show:  viz., 
**  Husbandmen,  Gardners,  Brewers,  Bakers,  Sawyers,  Carpenters,  Joyners, 
Shipwrights,  Boatwrights,  Ploughwrights,  Millwrights,  Masons,  Turners, 
Smiths  of  all  sorts.  Coopers  of  all  sorts,  Weavers,  Tanners,  Potters, 
Fowlers,    Fish-hook-makers,    Netmakers  *     Shoemakers,    Roperaakers, 


(1)  It  ij  probable  that  no  saw-mill  waa 
erected  tbaf> early,  since  in  1640  it  wa.s  ^tntcU 
that  afiaw-inill  vrn.o  much  w.inted  there.  See 
pa^  31.  Sjiw-uiilb  were  not  creeled  in 
England  until  manj  yearts  later.  Yet  it  wan 
itated  in  July  fullowiDg,  that  in  addition  to 
those  sent  in  the  spring  to  erect  saw-inillti, 
there  are  Iat«lj  come  from  Hamburg  divers 
workmen,  very  •kUIfoI,  to  bo  sent  in  tho 
next  ship. 

(2}  8tith,  Book  ir.,  p.  176.     "  For  salt," 


says  the  original  record,  "order  is  giren 
for  making  it  in  abundance,  and  after  the 
manner  of  tho.<c  liottcr  climate!*,  which  mny 
prove  a  groat  help  to  enrich  tho  planta- 
tion. 

(3)  In  respect  to  the  last  two,  the  Virginia 
adventurers  seem  to  have  been  more  provi- 
dent than  those  of  Plymouth,  for  four  years 
after  this  {\t2A)  Jiiih-hook$,  and  seines,  and 
nets  were  much  wanted  in  that  Colony. 
Winslow,  in  his  "  Good  News  for  New  £ng- 
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Tileiuakcrs,  Edgc-tool-makers,  Brickmakers,  Bricklayers,  Dressers  of 
llempe  and  Flax,  Lime-burners,  Lether-dressers,  Men  skillful  in  vines, 
Men  for  iron- works,  Men  skillful  in  mines."  Of  the  character  of  these, 
says  the  old  chronicle  :^  ''  The  men  lately  sent  ha?e  been,  most  of  them, 
choice  men,  borne  and  bred  up  to  labor  and  industry ;  oat  of  Devonshire 
about  one  hundred  men  brought  up  to  husbandry ;  out  of  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire  above  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  oat  of  Sussex  about 
forty,  all  framed  to  iron-workes,  etc."  Among  the  natural  commodities 
euumerated  in  the  same  Tract,  are  **  cotton-toooll  and  suger-canes,  all  of 
which  may  there  also  be  had  in  abundance,  with  an  infinity  of  othermore.'- ' 

As  much  as  possible  to  discourage  the  use  and  cultivation  of  tobacco,' 
several  other  branches  of  industry  were  encouraged ;  and  to  promote  still 
further  the  culture  of  silk,  a  person  skillful  in  the  business  was  sent  over 
from  the  king's  own  garden  at  Oatlands  to  instruct  others  in  it.  Others 
were  expected  from  France ;  and  to  give  full  instruction  in  it,  a  French 
treatise  on  the  subject  was  translated  by  one  of  the  Company,  printed  at 
its  expense,  and  sent  over  in  sufficient  numbers  for  distribution.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  iron-tcorL's  above  alluded  to,  Beverley,  in  his  History  of 
Virginia,  after  noticing  several  appropriations  of  the  Burgesses,  the  firvt 
Colonial  Assembly  ever  held  in  America,  who  met  the  governor  and 
Council  in  May,  1620,  observes,  "  Many  of  the  people  became  very  indu^i- 
trious,  and  began  to  vie  one  with  another  in  planting,  building,  and  other 
improvements.  A  salt-urorl:  was  set  up  at  Cape  Charles  on  the  East  em 
shore,  and  an  iron-icort  at  Falling  Creek  in  Jamestown  River,  where  they 
made  proof  of  good  iron  ore,  and  brought  the  whole  work  so  near  a  per- 
fection that  they  writ  word  to  the  Company  in  London  that  they  did  not 
doubt  but  to  finish  the  woi^.  and  have  plentiful  provision  of  iron  for  them 
bv  the  next  Easter.*'* 

In  1621,  three  of  the  master- workmen  having  died,  the  Company  sect 
over  Mr.  John  Berkeley  with  his  son  Maurice,  who  were  commended  as 
very  skillful  in  that  way,  with  twenty  other  experienced  workmen.*     On 

iMadp"  MiT%  **  For  though   oar  bars  and  rmtioii  of  Cottoa  ia   th«  raified  States  4*. 

•rt^Uf  ar*  fall  of  bajs  an  J  other  lish.  T«t  aerres  eomjB«aormn<m.  Thb  rear  tb«  mmiM 

far  want  of  tic  aad  strJCi;  ^ein^s  and  vcher  were  planted  as  an  exper-Im^Qw  aad  tb«tr 

B«4tiaf:.   tb«T.    for    the    m»$e    part,    brake  plencifal  coaitns;  ap  vaj  at  tha:  earij  daj  a 

^kro«|:h  and  carri^  all  awsr  b'ffor^  th^m.*  s«bj«cfi  of  interest  in  Aoaenca  and   KBg> 

If  tfcej  had  had  the^e.  th^r  cv^ald  hardlj  land.** 

kara  tmfered  so   mavh   for  vane   of  f^d.  (3)  ^A^nst  wbteh.'*  sajs  Stitb,  ^  Ikaft 

T««a^'s  ^  Chronicle;;  of  PlTui'^:ieb.'^  pp.  171  Solooaoa  of  England  ( King:  Jain««) 


aad  294.  Ireatba  tntitled  *A  Cocnterbtasta  W  To^ 

(1)  AI>eeIaratioBof  tht  StateofYlr$taiai»  bacsn/* 

liS«L     Forte's  CoIU  t«L  ILL  Xj.  5.  (4)  Hfstocy  af  TirpBla.  p.  3C 

(?)  Ibtd.  p.  4.     Mr.  Eaneruft.  t«L  L  pu  (5) 
171^  ttuo  ItfSl,  obaarrts :  **  T1t«  first  csltl* 
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the  S2d  of  May  following,  the  pltm  of  a  general  massacre  was  pat  in 
I'xecation  by  the  Indians,  of  whom  all  fears  had  for  some  time  been  laid 
aside,  and  Berkeley  with  all  his  workmen  and  people,  except  one  boy  and 
a  girl,  who  managed  to  hide  themselves  and  escape,  were  cut  off,  with 
others,  to  the  number  of  three  hondred  and  forty-seven.  The  iron-works 
and  the  glass-house  were  entirely  demolished,  and  the  preparations  for 
the  mannfactnre  of  other  commodities  were  abandoned.^  That  the  iron- 
work on  Falling  Creek  had  really  gone  into  operation  appears  from  fur- 
ther reference  to  it  by  Beverley.  "  The  iron,'^  he  says,  "  proved  reason- 
ably good ;  but  before  they  got  into  the  body  of  the  mine,  the  people 
were  cut  off  in  that  fatal  massacre,  and  the  project  has  never  been  set  on 
foot  since,  till  of  late ;  but  it  has  not  had  its  full  trial  "»**** 
*'  The  superintendent  of  this  iron-work  also  discovered  a  vein  of  lead  ore, 
vhich  he  kept  private,  and  made  use  of  it  to  furnish  all  the  neighbofs 
with  bullets  and  shot.  But  he  being  cut  off  with  the  rest,  and  the  secret 
not  having  been  communicated,  the  lead  mine  could  never  after  be  founds 
till  Colonel  Boyd,  some  few  years  ago,  prevailed  with  an  Indian,  under 
pretense  of  hunting,  to  give  him  a  sign  by  dropping  his  tomahawk  at  the 
place,  (he  not  daring  publicly  to  discover  it,  for  fear  of  being  murdered.) 
The  sign  was  accordingly  given,  and  the  Company  at  that  time  found 
aeveral  pieces  of  good  lead  ore  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
marked  the  trees  thereabouts.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  know  not  by 
what  witchcraft  it  happens,  but  no  mortal  to  this  day  could  ever  find  that 
place,  though  it  be  upon  part  of  the  colonel's  own  possessions.  And  so 
it  rests  till  time  and  thicker  settlement  discovers  it.''*  This  mine  was 
lubsequently  rediscovered,  and  lead  obtained  from  it  not  many  years  ago. 
The  use  of  Iron,  notwithstanding  its  high  anti(|uity — furnaces  for  ex- 
tracting the  metal  from  its  ores,  and  its  manufacture  into  swords,  knives, 
etc.,  being  assigned  to  a  period  before  the  time  of  Moses — seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Indians  generally,  althouj^li  gold  and  copper  were 
known  to  those  of  Mexico  before  the  discovery  of  that  country  by  the 
Europeans.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact,  as  stated  by  McCulloch, 
that  "  iron,  though  the  most  common,  is  the  nio^t  difficult  of  all  the 
metals  to  obtain  in  a  state  fit  for  use ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  method 

(1)  1%  ia  tk    enrioni  ciroTimsUQee,  that  of  which,  though  of  as  rast  importanee  to 

about  the  same  time  that  the  sarages  in  the  world  as  the  former  was  to  Virginia, 

Virginia  were  putting  an  end  to  this  ''good  was,  like  the  latter,  not  again  revived  fur 

project"  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  an  ig-  about  one  hundred  years. 

Dorant  mob  in  England  destroyed  the  works  (2)  The  revival  of  the  iron-manufacture 

of  Edward  Lord  Dudley,  for  the  smelting  of  alluded     to     took    place    about    the    year 

1*011  ore  with  pit  coal  by  his  newly -disoor-  1712-15. 

end  proceaa,  patented  in  1621 ;  and  the  uae  (3)  Bererley. 
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of  working  it  seems  to  hare  been  posterior  to  the  use  of  gold,  silrer,  and 
copper." 

Notwithstanding  seyeral  attempts  to  divert  the  people  from  the  cnlti- 
ration  of  tobacco,  so  profitable  had  the  business  become  through  the 
increased  productiveness  nnder  the  improved  cultivation  by  the  spade, 
commenced  in  161 1,  and  the  increased  consumption  and  price  in  Europe, 
that  in  1621,  store-houses  and  factors  were  established  at  Middleburgh 
and  Flushing,  and  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  were  exported  to  Holland, 
but.none  to  England.*  The  year  following  they  made  sixty-six  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  in  1639  the  Assembly  ordered  all  the  tobacco  in  the 
Colony  made  in  that  and  the  two  succeeding  years  to  be  destroyed,  except 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  due  proportion  for  each 
planter.  For  several  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  the  exports  of 
tobacco  from  Virginia  were  about  the  same  annually  as  in  1621.  The 
instructions  brought  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  to  his  government  in  the  latter 
year  were,  to  withdraw  attention  from  tobacco,  and  to  direct  it  to  com, 
wine,  silk,  and  others  already  mentioned ;  to  the  making  of  oil  of  walnut», 
and  employing  the  apothecaries  in  distillation  ;  and  searching  the  conn  try 
for  minerals,  dyes,  gums,  drugs,  and  the  like.  A  fund  was  also  subscribed 
for  a  glass-fnmacc  to  make  beads,  which  were  the  current  coin  with  the 
Indians ;  and  one  Captain  Norton,  with  some  Italian  workmen,  was  sent 
over  for  that  purpose.*  The  next  year  a  master  shipwright,  named  Bar- 
ret, and  twenty-five  men,  were  sent  to  build  ships  and  boats. 

In  1623,  Alderman  Johnson,  in  justification  of  himself  and  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  who  had  been  charged  with  ruining  the  Colony  *  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  latter  ending  in  1619,  drew  up  an  account,  in  which 
he  states,  among  other  evidences  of  its  prosperity  in  that  time,  that 
bark^,  pinnaces,  shallops,  barges,  and  other  boats,  were  built  in  the 
country  ;  but  some  of  his  statements  seem  to  have  been  questioned  by  the 
Assembly.* 

(1)  This  was  in  eonseqaenoe of  the impof t  per  lb.;  hard  pitch  nnd  rosin,  each,  6t.  per 

which  had  boen  laid  upon  tobacco.   Spanish  owt. ;  mnddcr,  40y.  ;  conr'^e,  25t.  per  ewt.; 

tobacco  sold  about  this  time,  #e  are  told,  at  woad,  from  12t.  to  20t.  por  cwt.;  anise-seed^ 

eighteen  shillings  per  pound,  while  that  of  40«.  per  cwt. ;  mnstji  fur  hhip?,  10«.  to  3£  a 

Virginia  was  limited  in  the  Colony  to  three  piece;  potashes,  from  12ff.  to  I4«.,  which  were 

shillings,  and  the  duty  was  the  same  upon  in  1650,  Zbn.  to  40ff.  per  cwt.;  soap-ashes,  5«. 

both.     The  following  was  the  raluation  of  a  to  S«.  per  cwt. ;  otc.   A  roan's  labor  was  then 

few  articlofl,  growing  or  to  be  had  in  the  eomputed  at  ten  pounds  stg.  per  annum. 

Colony  in  1621,  tIs.  :  Iron,  ten  pounds  ster-  (2)  Stith. 

ling  per  ton;  silk  ooddes,  2«.  6(2.  per  lb.;  (3)  At  the  end  of  twelve  years,  the  Com- 

raw  silk,  13«.  AcL  per  lb.,  which  rose  in  1660  pany   had    expended    £80,000,    and   were 

to  25*.  and  28*.  per  lb. ;  silk-grass  for  oord-  £4,000  in  debt,  and  the  Colony  only  nnm- 

age,  6</.  per  lb. ;  hemp,  from  lOt.  to  22«.  per  bered  600  persons. 

owL;  flax,  from  22t.  to  30*.  per  owt;  oord-  (4)  "But  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles 

age,  20s.  to  2iM,  per  ewk;  wtton  wooU,  M.  and  alarms,"  says  Mr.  Stith,  under  this  dato^ 
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To  promote  the  silk  coltore,  the  Legislatare  of  Yirginia  in  1623 
ordered  all  settlers  to  plant  mulberry  trees,  and  in  1656,  passed  an  act 
imposing  a  fine  on  every  planter  who  shoald  not  have  at  least  one  mul- 
berry tree  to  every  ten  acres  of  land.  In  1651,  premiums  were  ofierd  for 
its  encouragement ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  II.  wore,  at  his  coronation 
in  1661,  a  robe  and  hose  of  Virginia  silk,  the  art  of  weaving  which  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1620.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  governor, 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  England,  upon  the  Restoration,  carried  his 
majesty's  pressing  instructions  for  encouraging  t^e  people  in  Husbandry 
and  Manufactures,  but  more  especially  to  promote  silk  and  vineyards. 
The  Company  had  established  a  vineyard  in  the  Colony  previous  to  1620, 
and  a  few  years  after  sent  out  a  number  of  French  and  Italian  vignerons, 
who,  through  bad  management,  were  unsuccessful.  Wines  were  made  in 
the  Colony  in  1647  by  a  Captain  Brocas;  and  in  1651,  premiums  were 
also  offered  for  its  encouragement  as  well  as  for  that  of  hemp ;  and  in  1657, 
for  flax  also,  both  which  latter  were  annually  grown,  spun,  and  woven 
by  Captain  Matthews  of  that  State,  prior  to  1648.*  In  1662,  an  edict 
of  Virginia  required  each  poll  to  raise  annually  and  manufacture  six 
pounds  of  linen  thread.  The  manufacture  declined  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  premiums. 

A  tract  entitled,  "  A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,"  •  published  in 
London  in  1649,  states,  that  "they  had  three  thousand  sheep,  six  public 
brcw-houscs,  but  most  brew  their  own  beer,  strong  and  good ;  that  indigo 
began  to  be  planted  and  throve  wonderfully  well,  from  which  their  hopes 
arc  groat  to  gain  the  trade  of  it  from  the  Mogul's  country,  and  to  supply 
all  Christendom;  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  had  so  increased  tliat  it 
had  fallen  in  price  to  three  pence  a  pound  ;  that  they  produced  much  flax 
and  hemp ;  that  iron  ore  was  abundant,  and  had  been  tried  and  proved 
good ;  and  that  an  iron-work  erected  would  be  as  much  as  a  silver  mine  ; 
that  they  had  four  wind-mills  and  five  water-mills  to  grind  corn,  besides 
many  horse-mills  ;  that  a  saw-mill  was  much  wanted  to  saw  boards,  inas- 
much as  one  mill  driven  by  water  will  do  as  much  as  twenty  sawyers ; 
that  they  make  tar  and  pitch,  of  which  there  was  abundant  material,  as 


"the  Muiet  were  not  silent.  For  in  this 
time  Mr.  George  Sandys,  the  Company's 
Treasurer  of  V^irginia,  made  hia  translation 
of  OeicTa  MtUtmorphotea,  a  yery  laudable 
performance  fur  the  times.''  In  relation  to 
thii)  performance,  Mr.  Moran,  in  his  "Cun- 
tribations  toward  a  History  of  American 
Literature,"  remarks,  "It  is  curious  that  the 
first  book  writtenf  and  the  first  book  printed 
in  what  if  now  the  United  States,  were  in 


ver«e,  tlio  one  being  S'lndytf*  Tmnnlation  of 
Ovid's  }fctamorphoite*f  the  other  the  Day 
J*nnlm  Itonk,  works  widely  difFcrent  in  char- 
actur,  and  yet  somewhat  prophetic  of  the 
practical  taste  of  the  future  nation  to  whose 
early  litornry  contributions  they  belong." — 
Truhuert  Guide  to  American  Literature. 

(1)  Patent  OflSce  Report,  1863,  201. 

(2)  Force's  CoUeotion  of  Tracts,  vol.  iL 
No.  8. 
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well  as  for  pot  and  pearl-ashes ;  that  all  kinds  of  tradesmen  lived  well 
there,  and  gained  much  by  their  labors  and  arts  as  turners,  potters, 
coopers,  to  make  all  kinds  of  earthen  and  wooden  vessels ;  sawyers,  car- 
penters, tyle-makers,  boatwrights,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  fishermen, 
and  the  like." 

At  what  time  precisely  this  want  of  a  saw-mill  was  supplied  does  not 
appear,  bat  Ed.  Williams  published  in  London  in  1650,  a  small  tract  con- 
taining an  "  Explication  of  the  saw-mill  or  engine  wherewith,  by  force  of 
a  wheel  in  the  water,  toicut  timber  with  great  speed."  It  was  accompanied 
l>y  an  engraving,  and  contained  some  ingenious  modifications  of  the  mill 
as  then  used  in  Nor\^'ay.  Substituting  weights  for  the  toothed  wheels 
which  moved  the  carriage  in  the  former,  which  done,  he  says  "the  in- 
genious artist  may  easily  convert  the  same  to  an  instrument  of  threshing 
wheat,*  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  other  as  profitable  uses."  All  this 
he  proposed  to  make  very  useful  in  Virginia.  *  This  mill  is  said  to  have 
differed  little  except  in  the  use  of  less  iron  from  many  to  be  seen  within 
a  very  few  years  in  parts  of  the  country  in  our  day. 

In  an  earlier  pamphlet,  or  an  earlier  edition  of  the  same,  by  this 
writer  (published  the  same  year),'  he  holds  out  to  the  adventurers  in  a 

(1)  The  praoUoe  of  treading  out  grain  by  Thnt,  fonr  raoks  would  preRerve  the  reU- 
horsei — and  sometimes  by  oxon,  after  the  tire  position  of  the  four  main  arms  of  a 
manner  of  the  ancients — was  generally  prac-  wheel,  or  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
tioed  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Chesapeake  compass.  This  method  was  then  beliered 
Bay  as  late  as  1790.  llorses,  however,  were  by  some  to  be  preferable  to  any  known  mode 
preferred;  and  the  ndvRnt'Y;^^^  of  this  mode  of  threshing  grain.  It  is  prubabiu  the  thresh- 
over  that  by  the  flail,  as  ured  in  the  North-  ing-maohing  has  rendered  it  obsolete  by  this 
em  States  and  England  at  that  time,  were,  time. — See  American  Ifutevm,  vol.  vii.  p.  64. 
that  an  entire  crop  could  bo  beaten  out  in  a  (2)  Moore's  Patent  Office.  Append.  306. 
few  days,  thus  securing  it  from  the  ravages  (3)  The  title  of  this  curious  volume  runs 
of  the  fly,  which  prevailed  there,  and  also  thus: ''Virginia, more  especially  the  Sonth- 
fh>in  thieve;  and  having  it  earlier  ready  for  em  part  thereof,  richly  and  truly  ralaed,* 
market  Three  thousand  bushels  could  be  yis.,  the  fertile  Carolana  and  no  less  excel- 
eeonred  thus  in  ten  day  8,  which  would  em-  lent  Isle  of  Roanoak,  of  latitude  from  thirty- 
ploy  five  men  one  hundred  days  with  the  one  to  thirty-seven  degrees ;  relating  the 
flail.  Treading- floors  were  sometimes  shift-  means  of  raysing  infinite  profits  to  the  ad- 
ed  firom  field  tu  field,  but  a  permanent  floor  rentnrers  and  planters.  The  second  edi* 
of  good  waxy  earth,  which  became  smooth,  tion,  with  addition  of  the  discovery  of  silk- 
hard,  and  glossy  by  use,  was  preferred.  The  worms,  with  their  benefit,  and  in  planting 
floors  were  made  from  forty  to  one  hundred  of  mnlberry  trees ;  also,  the  dressing  of  vines 
and  thirty  feet  diameter,  usually  sixty  to  for  the  rich  trade  of  making  winc^  in  Yir- 
one  hundred,  with  a  path  or  track  at  the  |^nia;  together  with  the  making  of  the  saw- 
onter  eiroumforence  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  mill,  very  osefhl  in  Virginia  for  cutting 
wide,  on  which  the  sheaves  were  laid;  and  timber  and  clapboard  to  build  withal;  and 
they  were  usually  fenced  round,  sometimes  Its  conversion  to  many  as  profitable  uses: 
with  an  outer  and  inner  fence.  The  horses  by  B.  W.  Gent,  London,  1650.*'  The  ae- 
were  led  round  by  halters,  in  ranks  eqni-  ooant  of  the  aaw-mill  he  promises  soon  to 
distant  f)rom  each  other,  and  at  a  sober  trot  pnbliah. 
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style  of  glowing  description  the  immense  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
Colonies,  and  recommends  their  encouragement  by  government  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  criminals  from  the  kingdom,  a  plan  already 
adopted  by  King  James  some  years  previously,  and  which  afterward  proved 
a  source  of  great  detriment  to  the  social  and  moral  interests  of  the  coIo* 
nists  as  well  as  to  their  industry.  ''  It  will  be,"  he  says,  moreover,  **  to  this 
commonwealth  a  standing  full  magazine  of  wheat,  rice,  cole-seed,  rape* 
seed,  flax,  cotton,  salt,  potashes,  sope-ashes,  sugars,  wines,  silks,  olives, 
etc."  In  regard  to  Iron  he  says :  "  Neether  does  Virginia  yield  to  any 
other  province  whatsoever  in  excellency  and  plenty  of  this  oare :  and  I 
cannot  promise  to  myself  any  other  than  extraordinary  succcsse  and  gaine 
if  this  noble  and  usefnll  staple  be  but  vigirously  followed."  He  compares 
Yirginia  with  Persia  and  China  in  regard  to  climate  and  productions, 
allowing  the  latter  no  advantage  but  in  their  antiquity ;  and  in  reference  to 
the  silk  grass  already  mentioned  he  says :  **  For  what  concerns  the  Flax 
of  China,  that  we  may  not  lose  the  smallest  circumstance  of  parallell  with 
Virginia,  Nature  herselfe  hath  enriched  this  her  bosome  favourite  with  a 
Tolantary  plant  which  by  art,  industry  and  transplantation  may  be  multi- 
plied and  improved  to  a  degree  of  as  plentifull  but  more  excellent  nature, 
vhich  because  of  its  accession  to  the  quality  of  silke  wee  entitle  silke  grass; 
of  this  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  substantial  and  rich  peece  of  Grogaine 
made  and  presented  to  her.  Of  this  Mr.  Porey,  in  his  discovery  of  the 
great  river  Chamonoak,  to  the  south  of  James  River,  delivers  a  relation 
as  of  infinite  nnaniity  oovprir^cr  the  surface  of  a  vpst  for^^st  of  pine  trees, 
being  sixty  miles  in  length." 

In  reference  to  these  early  attempts  to  establish  the  manufacturing 
arts,  Mr.  Bancroft  remarks :  **  The  business  which  occupied  the  first 
session  under  the  written  constitution  (1621)  related  chiefly  to  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry ;  and  the  culture  of  silk  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  But  legislation,  though  it  can 
favor  industry,  cannot  create  it.  When  soil,  men,  and  circumstances  com- 
bine to  render  manufacture  desirable,  legislation  can  protect  the  infancy 
of  enterprise  against  the  unequal  competiton  with  established  skill.  The 
culture  of  silk,  long,  earnestly  and  frequently  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Yirginia,  is  successfully  pursued  only  where  a  superiority  of  labor 
exists  in  a  redundant  population.  In  America  the  first  wants  of  life  left 
no  labor  without  a  demand.  Silk-worms  could  not  be  cared  for  when 
every  comfort  of  household  existence  required  to  be  created.  Still  less 
was  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  possible."  He  regards  it  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  their  attention  was  turned  from  such  efforts, 
to  the  more  profitable  one  of  cultivating  tobacco.  Of  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  a  few  years  later  he  writes :  "  Possessed  of  security  and  great 
3 
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abundance  of  land,  a  free  market  for  their  staple,  and  practicallj  all  tiie 
rights  of  an  independent  state,  haying  England  for  its  guardian  against 
foreign  oppression  rather  than  its  ruler,  the  colonists  enjoying  all  the 
prosperity  which  a  virgin  soil,  equal  laws  and  general  unifonnity  of 
condition  could  bestow,  their  numbers  increased;  the  cottages  were 
filled  with  children,  as  the  ports  were  with  ships  and  emigrants.  At 
Christmas,  1640,  there  were  trading  in  Virginia,  ten  ships  from  London, 
two  from  Bristol,  twelve  Hollanders,  and  seven  from  New  England. 
The  number  of  colonists  was  already  twenty  thousand." 

In  1662  for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures,  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  specimens  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  and  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  given  for  each  pound  of  silk.  It  was  enjoined 
upon  every  person  to  plant  mulberry  trees  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  he  held.  Tan-houses  were  erected,  with  "  curriers  and 
shoemakers  attached,"  one  in  each  county,  at  its  own  expense,  at  which 
hides  were  received  at  a  fixed  price  and  shoes  sold  at  rates  prescribed  by 
statute :  and  to  encourage  the  salt-works  of  Colonel  Scarborough  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  the  importation  of  salt  into  that  county  was  prohibited. 
Rewards  were  appointed  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
built,  and  all  fees  and  duties  payable  to  such  shipping  were  remitted. 
The  duty  imposed  upon  tobacco  by  Cromwell  (1652),^  and  reenacted  at 
the  Restoration,  so  embarrassed  this  trade,  that  in  1666  new  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  Manufactures.  Each  county  was  ordered  to  set  up  a 
loom  at  the  public  expense;  the  rewards  for  silk  were  renewed,  and 
severe  penalties  imposed  for  neglecting  flax,  hemp,  etc.'  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  governor  in  1692,  we  are  informed,  greatly  encouraged  Manu« 
factures ;  in  his  time  fulling-mills  were  set  up  by  act  of  Assembly,  and  he 
also  ''gave  particular  marks  of  his  favor  toward  the  propagation  of 
cotton,  which  since  his  time  has  been  much  neglected."  Of  his  successor 
Governor  Nicholson  (1698),  it  is  complained  that,  "  instead  of  encour- 
aging Manufactures,  he  sent  over  inhuman  and  unreasonable  memorials 
against  them :  viz.  That  while  he  represented  their  tobacco  crops  as 
insufficient,  from  its  low  price,  to  procure  them  clothing,  he  recommended 
Parliament,  **  to  pass  an  act  forbidding  the  plantations  to  make  their  own 
clothing,"  which)  in  other  words,  is  desiring  a  charitable  law  that  the 
planter  shall  go  naked.* 

But  manufacturing  enterprise  seems  also  to  have  been  less  congenial 

(1)  Thif  feemi  to  bftrt  been  the  com-  (8)  Bererley,  p.  81.  There  eta  be  ao 
menoement  of  the  system  of  interferenoe  doabt  thst  the  i^Jndicious  poUoy  of  Gieal 
with  American  trade  and  manufaetoref.  Britain  was  mnoh  inflnenoed  bj  the  repre- 

(2)  Bererlej  p.  6S.  lentationi  of  her  Colonial  goremon. 
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to  the  Yirginia  colonistfl  than  to  those  of  New  England ;  and  the  former 
OQitinned  long  almost  entirely  dependent  npon  England  for  their  clothing 
lod  other  sapplies,  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  their  great 
staple  Tobacco,  although  not  wanting  in  the  raw  materials,  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  silk,  wool,  leather,  etc.,  which  nsnally  incite  to  such  undertakings. 
So  great  was  their  dependence,  that  Beyerley,  who  published  in  1705, 
reproachfully  laments  the  sad  defection  of  his  countrymen  from  the  habits 
of  industry  which  he  had  commended  in  the  first  settlers,  and  the  in- 
disposition of  the  assemblies  to  give  that  encouragement  which  they  had 
formerly  bestowed.     ''  They  hare  their  clothing  of  all  sorts  from  England, 
as  linen,  woolen  and  silk,  hats  and  leather.     Yet  flax  and  hemp  grow 
nowhere  in  the  world  better  than  there.     Their  sheep  yield  good  increase 
and  bear  good  fleeces ;  but  they  shear  them  only  to  cool  them.     The 
mulberry  tree,  whose  leaf  is  the  proper  food  of  the  silkworn^  grows  there 
like  a  weed,  and  silkwoims  have  been  observed  to  thrive  extremely  and 
withont  any  hazard.     The  very  furs  that  their  hats  are  made  of  perhaps  go 
frst  from  thence ;  and  most  of  their  hides  lie  and  rot,  or  are  made  use  of 
only  for  covering  dry  goods  in  a  leaky  house.     Indeed,  some  few  hides 
with  much  ado  are  tanned  and  made  into  servants'  shoes,  but  at  so 
careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  dont  care  to  buy  them  if  they  can  get 
others ;   and  sometimes  perhaps  a  better  manager  than  ordinary  will 
TOQchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deer  skin.     Nay  they  are  such 
abominable  ill  husbands,  that  though  their  country  be  overrun  with  wood 
yet  they  have  all  their  wooden  ware  from  England ;  their  cabinets,  chairs, 
tables,  stools,  chests,  boxes,  cart  wheels  and  all  other  things,  even  so 
much  as  their  bowls  and  birchen  brooms,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  their 
laziness." 

As  a  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  he  assigns,  in  addition  to  their 
want  of  concentration  in  towns,  and  other  causes,  what  was  probably  a 
very  true  one  in  that  case,  that  "  such  Manufactures  are  always  neglected 
where  tobacco  bears  any  thing  of  a  price." 

The  Virginia  colonists  were  essentially  Planters,  and  regarded  com- 
mercial as  well  as  manufacturing  pursuits  as  less  respectable  than  those 
of  agriculture :  hence  their  carrying  trade, — the  exportation  of  their 
tobacco  and  the  importation  of  their  supplies, — was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  more  commercial  N6w  Englanders,  The  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  land,  enabling  many  to 
acquire  estates  almost  manorial  in  extent,  all  concurred  with  the  native 
tastes  of  the  inhabitants  in  fostering  this  sentiment ;  and  Manufactures 
have  not  to  this  day  become  so  general  in  that  State  as  in  many  others 
whose  settlement  has  been  much  more  recent 


CHAPTER  III. 

BHIP-BlTILDINa    IN    THE    COLONIES   OF   BfASSACU  U  BUTITS,    UAINX,    OOHNIO- 
TICUT,   NEW  HAMP8HIBE,   AND  BHODE  ISULND. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  the  efforts  made  daring  the  first  hun- 
dred years,  to  introdace  the  Manafacturing  Arts  into  the  oldest  of  the 
American  Colonies,  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  ansuccessful  enterprise. 
Passing,  however,  to  the  Colonists  whose  advent  npon  these  shores  took 
place  December  22, 1620,  an  event  still  commemorated  in  solemn  festivals, 
we  shall  probably  find  some  degree  of  snccess  even  in  their  earliest 
attempts  in  the  indnstrial  arts.  With  a  sterile  soil  and  a  mgged  climate, 
they  early  betook  themselves  to  Mannfactnring  and  Commercial  enter- 
prises ;  and  so  saccessfally,  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  scarcely  a 
nsefal  art  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  that  is  not  "  naturalized"  among 
them,  and  scarcely  a  region  of  the  globe  so  remote  or  inaccessible  that 
is  not  familiar  with  the  products  of  their  labor.  Those  efforts,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  glean  a  knowledge  of  them  from  various  sources,  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice,  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the  supply  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, the  abundance  of  timber,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  prepared  for  market,  naturally  attracted  attention  to  it  as  a 
cheap  and  ready  resource.  For  the  products  of  the  forest  in  every  shape 
there  was  an  ample  demand  at  that  time  in  England,  where  the  timber 
had  already  been  so  wasted  for  the  supply  of  iron-works,  that  as  early  as 
1581  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  its  use.  The  West  India 
Islands  also  were  ready  to  exchange  their  staple  products  for  pipe-staves, 
hoops  and  lumber,  etc.  Hence  the  first  products  of  the  industry  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  probably  of  others,  sent  to  a 
foreign  market,  were  manufactured  from  the  almost  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  the  American  forests. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1623,  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
called  the  ''Anne,"  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Master,  was  freighted  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  returned  to  England,  her  cargo  consisting  of  Clap-boards, 
with  a  few  beaver  skins  and  other  furs. 

Limiting  our  researches,  however,  at  present  to  only  one  branch  of 
(36) 
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iDdnstrr,  in  which  the  products  of  the  forest  were  made  arailable  in  mid 

of  Commerce,  and  in  which  this  country  has  since  become  pre-eminent. 

Til,  ^HiP-BuiLDiNO,  we  find  that  the  first  vesse),  with  the  exception  of  a 

kw  open  boats,  balU  by  the  followers  of  De  Soto,  ever  constructed  by 

Europeans  in  this  coontry,  was  a  Dutch  Tacht,  named  the  **  Onreitt,"  or 

"fiestless,''  of  38  feet  keel,  44}  feet  long,  lU  feet  wide,  and  16  tons 

borden.     She  was  built  by  Captain  Adriaen  Block,  at  Manhattan  Rirer, 

m  1614,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire,  which,  with  four 

others,  arrired  there  that  year  from  Amsterdam.     In  her.  Captain  Hen- 

drickson,  in  August,  1616,  discovered  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  explored 

neariy  the  whole  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  after 

which  he  returned  to  Holland ;  and  having  presented  a  finely  executed 

■ap  of  the  coast,  he  asked  a  grant  of  the  country,  which  was  not  con- 

eeded  however.     During  the  same  year  (1614),  Captain  John  Smith  saUed 

for  "North  Yirginia"  with  two  ships  and  forty-five  men  and  boys»  to 

Bake  experiments  upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  Shey  reached  the  island 

Monahigan,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  latitude  43^  30',  in  April,  where 

they  made  some  attempt  at  the  whaling  business ;  but  failing  iu  that,  they 

baUt  Becen  boals,  in  which  thirty-seven  men  made  a  very  successful  fishing 

voyage.     Thus  the  first  humble  attempt  at  the  fishing  business  was  made 

IB  American  bottoms. 

1.  Ship-Buildino  in  Plymouth. — In  1634,  within  four  years  after  the 
hnding,  the  Colony  at  Plymouth  received  an  accession  of  a  carpenter  and 
s  salt-maker,  sent  out  by  the  Company.  Of  the  former,  GoverDor  Brad- 
lord  says,  "He  quickly  builds  two  very  good  and  strong  shallops,  with  a 
great  and  strong  lighter,  and  had  hewn  timber  for  Ketches  (a  much  larger 
description  of  vessel),  bot  this  spoilt ;  for  in  the  heat  of  the  season,  he 
falls  into  a  fever  and  dies,  to  our  great  loss  and  sorrow."  The  salt-maker 
— for  whom  the  lighter  appears  to  have  been  built — selected  a  site  and 
erected  a  building,  and  made  an  attempt  to  manufacture  salt  for  the 
fishery,  first  at  Cape  Ann,  and  the  next  year  at  Cape  Cod,  both  of  which 
essays  were,  through  his  ignorance  and  self-will,  unsnccessfal. 

At  Monamet,  now  Sandwich,  near  Cape  Cod,  whither  the  settlers  re- 
moved about  that  time,  a  pinnace  was  built  by  the  Plymouth  people  in  1627, 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  But  the  first  vessel  of  any  size  constructed 
thoe,  was  a  bark  built  by  subscription  in  1641.  She  was  of  about  fifty 
tons  burdeOy  and  was  estimated  to  cost  two  hundred  pounds.  It  appears 
bj  the  records  of  Plymouth,  there  were  thirteen  proprietors,  of  whom 
WiUiam  Paddy,  William  Hanbnrry,  and  John  Barnes,  owned  each  one- 
eigbth  part,  and  William  Bradford,  John  Jenny,  John  Atwood,  Samuel 
Hicks,  Qeorge  Bower,  John  Cook,  Samuel  Jenny,  Thomas  Willets, 
Stephen  Hopkins  and  Edward  Bangs,  each  one-sixteenth  part 
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The  boilding  of  this  Tessel,  though  small,  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
**  was  an  undertaking  at  that  period  of  exigency  and  privation,  sarpassing 
the  equipment  of  a  Canton  or  Northv^est  Ship  with  our  means  ^t  the 
present  day."(l)  John  Drew,  from  Wales,  who  settled  at  Plymouth,  as 
early  as  1660,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  ship-carpenter ;  and  a  number 
of* his  descendants,  in  that  and  other  times,  pursued  the  business — one  of 
them  at  Halifax,  on  the  Winetuxet,  a  small  branch  of  Taunton  River. 

2.  Ship-building  in  Massachubetts.-— In  the  records  of  the  Oovemor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  is  stated,  April  17,  1629,  that 
they  had'^six  shipwrights,  of  whom  Robert  Molton  is  chief";  and  in 
May  following  it  was  recorded  that  provision  had  been  sent  over  **  for 
building  ships,  as  pitch,  tar,  okum,  tools,  etc.,"  and  it  was  proposed  to 
set  apart  a  house  for  such  stores,  to  make  an  inventory  of  them,  and  to 
give  Molten  the  charge  of  the  whole.  .  Fishing  vessels  were  to  be  built 
on  shares.  The  first  vessel  ever  built  in  Massachusetts — Plymouth  being 
then  a  separate  colony — was  a  bark  launched  at  Mystic  (now  Medford) 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1631,  and  named  by  Governor  Winthrop,  to  whom 
she  belonged,  "  The  Blessing  of  the  Bay."  In  the  course  of  the  season 
this  vessel  made  several  coasting  trips,  and  soon  after  visited  Manhattan 
and  Long  Island.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Winthrop  says,  the  sailors  were 
surprised  at  seeing,  at  Long  Island,  Indian  canoes  of  great  size.  Some 
of  these  specimens  of  aboriginal  boat  building  were  capable  of  carrying 
eighty  persons.  The  natives  were  no  doubt  equally  amazed  at  the  pro- 
portions and  novel  architecture  of  the  largest  vessel,  probably,  that  had 
yet  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  Sound.  Another  vessel  of  sixty  tons, 
called  the  "Rebecca,"  was  built  in  1633  at  Medford,  where  Mr.  Cradock, 
the  first  governor  chosen  by  the  Company,  had  a  shipyard.  A  ship  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  was  built  at  Marblehead  by  the  people  of 
Salem  in  1636. 

The  business  appears  to  have  received  its  first  impulse  abont  this  time 
from  the  same  cause  which  threw  the  colonists  upon  their  own  resources 
for  the  supply  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  had  been  hitherto 
supplied  with  all  but  their  com  and  fish,  by  the  many  emigrant  ships 
which  had  yearly  added  to  their  numbers.  A  suspension  of  this  emigra- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  diminished 
intercourse  caused  thereby  left  them  dependent  on  mercantile  enterprise 
alone,  which  the  state  of  navigation  then  rendered  precarious  in  the  ex- 
treme. "  The  general  fear,"  says  Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal, 
"  of  want  of  foreign  commodities,  now  our  money  was  gone,  and  that 
things  were  like  to  go  well  in  England,  set  us  on  work  to  provide  shipping 

(1)  L  Mui.  Hiat  CoU.,  L  27S. 
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of  onr  own ;  for  which  end  Mr.  Peter,  being  a  man  of  very  public  spirit 
and  siDgnlar  actiTity  for  all  occasions,  procured  some  to  join  for  building 
a  ship  at  Salem  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
itlrred  op  by  his  example,  set  opon  the  building  another  at  Boston  of  one 
hondred  and  fifty  tons.  The  work  was  hard  to  accomplish  for  want  of 
money,  etc. ;  but  onr  shipwrights  were  content  to  take  such  pay  as  the 
country  could  make."    Com  was  that  year  made  a  legal  tender  for  d^bt. 

He  speaks  in  another  place  of  the  Trial,  of  about  one  hundred  and 
lizty  tons,  probably  the  vessel  alluded  to  above,  as  the  first  ship  built  at 
Boston.  She  sailed  for  Bilboa  on  4th  June,  1642,  with  Thomas  Graves 
as  master,  laden  with  fish,  "  which  she  sold  there  at  a  good  rate,  and 
from  thence  she  freighted  to  Afalaga,  and  arrived  there  this  day  (March 
23,  1643,  O.  S.)  laden  with  wine,  fruit,  oil,  iron,  and  wool,  which  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  country  and  gave  encouragement  to  trade."  Thus 
early  began  the  circuitous  and  profitable  trade  to  distant  ports,  in  which 
colonial  vessels,  at  no  remote  period,  bore  so  prominent  a  share. 

In  1642  five  other  vessels,  all  of  considerable  size,  were  built  at  Boston, 
Plymouth,  Dorchester,  and  Salem ;  and  in  1644,  two  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  tons  respectively,  were  built  at  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  which  sailed  for  the  Canaries  with  pipe  staves,  fish,  etc.  A  ship 
of  three  hundred  tons  was  built  at  Boston  in  1646. 

"New  England's  First  Fruits,"  a  work  published  in  London,  in  1643, 
thus  refers  to  the  subject :  **  Besides  boats,  shallops,  hoyes,  lighters,  pin- 
naces, wc  are  in  a  way  of  building  ships  of  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  four  hundred  tonne :  five  of  them  are  already  at  sea,  many 
more  in  hand  at  this  present." 

In  October,  1641,  the  Court  enacted  that,  "Whereas,  the  country  is 
low  in  hand  with  the  building  of  ships,  which  is  a  business  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  common  good,  and  therefore  suitable  care  is  been  taken 
that  it  will  be  well  performed,  according  to  the  commendable  course  of 
England  and  other  places,  it  is  therefore  ordered  surveyors  be  appointed 
to  examine  any  ship  built,  and  her  work,  to  see  that  it  be  performed  and 
carried  on  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art." 

A  ship  was  that  year  built  at  the  Point,  now  called  Warren  Bridge 
Avenue,  by  Francis  Willoughby,  afterward  Deputy  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  a  merchant,  and  did  much  to  improve  Boston  by  building 
wharves  and  in  other  ways. 

In  May,  1644,  the  Assembly  granted  the  ship-baildcrs  an  act  of  in- 
corporation, which  states  that:  "For  the  better  building  of  shipping,  it 
is  ordered  that  there  be  a  company  of  that  trade,  according  to  the  manner 
of  other  places,  with  power  to  regulate  building  of  ships,  and  to  make 
inch  orders  and  laws  among  themselves  as  may  conduce  to  the  public 
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good."  Sach  a  charter  seems  to  admit  a  sufficiently  liberal  interpretatioa. 
CaptaiQ  Johnson  sajs,  in  1647 :  "Many  a  fair  ship  had  her  framing  and 
finishing  here,  besides  lesser  vessels,  barqnes  and  ketches ;  many  a  master, 
besides  common  seamen,  had  their  first  learning  in  this  colony.  Boston, 
Charleston,  Salem,  Ipswich,  etc.,  oor  maritime  towns,  began  to  increase 
ronndiy,  especially  Boston — ^the  which,  of  a  poor  conntry  village,  in 
twic€  seven  years  is  become  like  onto  a  small  city. " 

"  The  people  of  New  England  at  this  time,"  says  Hubbard,  A.  D. 
1646-51,  "began  to  flourish  much  in  building  ships  and  trafficking 
abroad,  and  had  prospered  very  well  in  these  affairs,  and  possibly  began 
too  soon  to  seek  great  things  for  themselves  ;  however,  that  they  might 
not  be  exalted  overmuch  in  things  of  that  nature,  many  afflictive  dis- 
pensations were  ordered  to  them  in  this  lustre,  which  proved  a  day  of 
great  rebuke  to  New  England ;  for  the  first  news  they  heard  from  Europe 
in  the  year  1646,  was  the  doleful  report  of  two  of  their  sRips,  that  were 
wrecked  the  winter  before  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  one  of  which  was 
built  in  the  conntry  the  former  year  by  Captain  Hawkins,  a  shipwright 
of  London,  who  had  lived  divers  years  in  the  country  before,  and  had 
with  others  been  encouraged  to  fall  npon  such  dealings  as  he  had  formerly 
been  acquainted  with.  At  the  last  he  had  built  a  stately  ship  at  Boston, 
of  four  hundred  ton  and  upward,  and  had  set  her  out  with  great  orna- 
ment of  carving  and  painting,  and  with  much  strength  of  ordnance.  The 
first  time  she  was  rigged  out  for  the  sea  was  the  23d  of  November,  1645, 
when  they  set  sail  for  Malaga  with  another  ship  in  her  company,  whereof 
Mr.  ELarman  was  master."  He  then  gives  a  narrative  of  her  loss  at  sea 
with  nineteen  persons  on  board.  Another  ship  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  built  at  Cambridge,  and  which  sailed  the  same  year  for  the 
Canaries,  he  tells  us,  was  "  set  npon"  by  an  Irish  man-of-war  with  seventy 
men,  and  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  the  New  England  sliip  having  but 
thirty  men  and  fourteen  pieces ;  the  latter  got  off  with  the  loss  of  two 
men.  This  action  Mr.  Cooper  regards  as  the  first  regular  naval  combat 
in  which  any  American  vessel  is  known  to  have  been  engaged.  Another 
vessel  of  one  hundred  tons,  built  at  New  Haven,  was  lost  the  same  year, 
with  seventy  persons  and  a  cargo  of  wheat. 

By  papers  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of  King  Charles  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1665,  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  then  had  the  following 
ships  and  tonnage,  viz. :  about  eighty  of  from  twenty  to  forty  tons,  about 
forty  from  forty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and  about  a  dozen  ships  above  one 
hundred  tons,  making  in  all  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail. 

In  October,  1667,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  having  received 
information  **  that  divers  unskillful  persons  pretending  to  be  shipwrights, 
do  build  ships  and  other  vessels  in  several  parts  of  this  country,  which 
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are  Tery  defectirey  both  of  matter  and  form,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  tho 
merchants  and  owners  and  thp  danger  of  many  men's  lives  at  sea,"  ordered 
a  committee  of  five  (one  of  whom  was  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  cited 
on  the  last  page)  to  draw  op  and  present  suitable  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  the  bnsiness. 

.  On  the  same  occasion  an  order  was  made  to  encourage  the  building  of 
a  dry  dock,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  any  person  who  should  under- 
take the  constniction  of  snch  a  dock  in  a  suitable  place  in  Boston  or 
Charlestown,  fit  to  take  in  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  should  have 
liberty  to  do  so  with  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  for  fifteen  years.  In 
April,  1668,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  was  extended  to  twenty-one 
years  to  the  person  who  shonld  bnild  and  keep  a  dock  in  repair. 

The  Court  in  May,  1667,  laid  a  tonnage  duty  of  half  a  pound  of  gun- 
powder, or  its  equivalent  in  money,  per  ton  on  all  ships  and  vessels  above 
twenty  tons  burden,  not  belonging  within  the  jurisdiction  or  principally 
owned  within  it.  The  doty  was  levied  on  every  voyage  and  was  chiefly 
designed  for  the  support  of  the  fort.(l) 

In  Dec,  1673,  the  ship  Anthony  and  a  ketch,  were  ordered  to  be  fitted 
oat  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  and  the  vessels  of  the  province,  some  of 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  pirates  and  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  energy  with  which  this  business  was  prosecuted 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  earliest  period,  it  is  mentioned  that  upon  the 
North  River,  crooked,  narrow,  and  shallow  at  low  water,  ships  were 
built  of  the  size  of  three  and  four  hundred  tons  throughout  its  whole 
course.  ScilucUe^  at  its  mouth,  was  long  noted  for  its  Ship-building. 
An  early  chronologist  believes  the  art  of  Ship-building,  so  early  estab- 
lished at  North  River  and  Boston,  may  be  traced  to  the  dock-yards  of 
Chatham  on  the  Med  way.  In  1666,  Edward  Goodwin,  of  Boston,  a 
shipwright  from  Chatham,  in  Kent,  purchased  a  plantation  at  Scituate, 
where  he  commenced  the  business.  Edward  and  Miciiakl  Wanton, 
the  former  believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  several  governors  of  Rliode 
Island,  whither  he  subsequently  removed,  carried  on  Ship-building  at 
Scitoate  as  early  at  least  as  1670.  The  barque  Adventure,  of  forty  tons, 
owned  by  the  people  of  Scituate  and  Marshfield,  in  1681  engaged  in  the 
West  India  trade.  The  fishery  then,  as  well  as  later,  greatly  stimulated 
this  department  of  industry.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
it  was  declared  by  an  intelligent  writer  to  be  of  more  value  to  Massachu- 
setts than  would  be  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon.  This  business  was 
actively  pursued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scituate.  They  had  in  1770  over 
thirty  sail  of  vessels  in  the  mackerel  fishery.     From  Forster's  Ship-yard 

(1)  Recordi  of  Gov.  and  Company,  vol.  ir.,  pp.  331,  344,  573. 
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Qpon  the  Scituate  side  of  the  riyer,  ships  of  five  hundred  tons  were  tarned 
oat.  The  aggregate  of  the  tonnage  of  sliip-rigged  vessels  bailt  there  in 
the  last  century  would,  if  known,  be  a  considerable  item  in  the  domestic 
tonnage  of  Massachusetts. 

Salem,  so  early  incited  to  the  same  branches  of  industry  by  Mr.  Peters, 
long  prosecuted  Ship-building  with  great  enterprise.  Hardy's  Gove,  on 
South  River,  was  in  1677  a  principal  locality  for  that  business.  The 
shipping  of  that  and  other  towns  suffered  much  by  the  Indians  at  this 
time.  They  captured  in  1677  about  fifteen  Ketches  belonging  to  Salem. 
A  prominent  ship-builder  in  the  town  in  1690  was  Kichard  HoLLnfO* 
"WORTH,  who  owned  the  property  now  or  recently  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hawthorne  family.  Boston  and  Salem  together,  in  1735,  owned  about 
25,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  reputation  of  Salem  for  commercial  enter- 
prise was  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  second  only  to  that  of  Boston. 
For  several  years  previous  to  1721  it  cleared  yearly  about  80  vessels  on 
foreign  voyages,  and  in  1748  about  130. 

The  enterprise  of  her  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  seamen,  among  the 
earliest  and  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  the  Derbys,  gave  ample  em- 
ployment to  her  ship-yards.  A  marine  society  was  formed  there  in  1766| 
and  incorporated  in  1771.  This  town  has  also  the  honor  of  having  pro- 
duced from  the  bosom  of  that  adventurous  class  the  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, Nathaniel  Bowditch,  to  whom  the  ship-owners,  merchants, 
and  mariners  of  Europe  and  America  are  more  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  property  than  to  any  other  man  this  country  has  produced. 
While  he  was  himself  a  mariner,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  those  who  ''  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  he  prepared  with 
marvelous  accuracy  his  Practical  Navigaior,  which,  as  the  London 
Athenceum  has  observed,  "  goes  both  in  American  and  British  craft  over 
every  sea  of  the  globe,  and  is  probably  the  best  work  of  the  sort  ever 
published." 

Newburyport  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of 
its  Ship-building,  as  well  as  its  commerce.  Its  vessels  were  in  repute  in 
Great  Britain  no  less  than  throughout  the  Colonies.  It  appears  by  the 
Town  Records  that  Ezra  Cottle  commenced  Ship-building  near  the  foot 
of  Federal  street  in  that  town  as  early  as  1698.  In  1723  the  same  bosi- 
ness  was  carried  on  in  the  locality  known  as  Thorla's  Bridge.  The  town 
was  noted  for  the  number  of  vessels  yearly  turned  out  from  its  ship-yards. 
The  business  declined  considerably  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Continental  frigates  Boston  and  Hancock  were  built  there, 
besides  many  large  private  armed  vessels  during  the' war.  In  1772  ninety 
vessels  were  built  there;  in  1788  only  three.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
verses which  overtook  all  commercial  towns  during  that  period,  New- 
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barj  in  1T90  owned  nearly  1S,000  tons  of  shipping,  which,  in  the  next 
sixteen  yenrs,  was  inereased  to  31,974  tons.  Its  reputation  in  this  brandi 
ii  still  maintained. 

New  Bedford  was  iamons  in  Ship-bnilding  long  before  the  ReTolntionp 
tnd  although  it  suffered  damage  in  1718  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £109,000, 
it  early  reeoTered  its  enter|)rise.  The  Tillages  of  Westport,  Rochester, 
Wareham,  and  Dartmonth,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  were  little  more  than 
shipyards,  and,  with  the  town  itself,  were  engaged  in  supplying  Tessela 
and  boats  for  the  several  branches  of  the  fishery  in  which  its  mariners 
were  engaged.  The  Cod,  Mackerel,  and  particularly  the  Whale  Fishery, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  support  of  the  Ship-building  interests  of 
the  Colonies. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  century  this  was  the  principal  fish-produdng 
country  of  the  world.  The  whale  fishery  was  a  means  of  bringing  into 
senrice  a  larger  class  of  vessels  than  had  been  previously  constructed. 
This  industry  had  been  carried  on  in  boats  near  our  shores  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  in  1690  was  commenced  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
hardy  seamen  of  Nantucket  After  the  "shore  whaling"  began  to  hi], 
an  aged  man,  concerned  for  the  future  interests  of  the  class,  pointed  to 
the  ocean,  and  prophetically  exclaimed,  "  There  is  a  green  pasture,  where 
oar  children's  grandchildren  will  go  for  bread."  The  people  of  Nan- 
tocket,  with  those  of  New  Bedford,  who  were  from  the  same  stock,  were 
the  first  to  push  that  arduous  enterprise  among  the  denizens  of  the 
Southern  Seas.  It  was  the  school  in  which  American  seamen  acquired 
that  maritime  skill  which  has  covered  the  ocean  with  our  merchant 
fleets. 

Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  a  few  miles  from  Newburyport,  was  from  an 
early  day  a  principal  Ship-building  station,  in  which  business  it  continued 
active  until  the  Revolution.  A  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  laanched  at 
Salisbury  about  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  with 
France  in  1778,  and  from  that  circumstance  named  the  ''Alliance,"  was 
the  favorite  of  the  Navy  and  the  American  people  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  filling  the  place  in  the  public  regard  afterward  occupied  by 
the  "  Constitution "  frigate.  She  was  a  beautiful  vessel  and  a  swift 
sailer,  and  after  the  war  was  converted  into  an  East  Indiaman. 

In  addition  to  Boston,  and  the  other  places  we  have  named,  the  busi- 
ness was  actively  prosecuted  in  colonial  times  at  Medford,  where  it  first 
commenced,  and  at  Charlestown,  Ipswich,  Haverhill,  and  several  other 
phicea,  in  which  it  is  still  conducted.  Some  of  these  carried  it  on  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  done  since  that  time.  In  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk,  the  business  has  always  been  a  con- 
siderable one. 
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3.  SiiiP-BuiLDiNQ  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  Mains. — Iq  Maine,  theti  and 
long  after  a  district  of  Massachusetts,  npon  the  numerous  bays,  coves, 
nud  streams  near  the  seaboard,  in  localities  now  destitute  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  timber  formerly  so  abundant,  Ship-building  was  com- 
menced with  energy  almost  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It 
was  begun  there  some  time  previous  to  the  acquisition  by  Massachusetts 
of  a  rigWt  to  the  territory  by  purchase  from  the  heirs  of  Gorges  in  1677. 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  hero  of  Virginia,  visited  the  coast  in  1614  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  fishing,  and  at  the  island  of  Monhegan,  in 
Lincoln  County,  erected  dwellings  and  built  a  nnmber  of  fishing  boats. 
There,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  New  England  provinces,  the  fishery  was 
the  principal  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  mauy  towns,  and  a  source  of 
profit  and  even  wealth  to  many  early  settlers.  ~  It  was  the  great  means 
of  fostering  the  Ship-building  interests.  Next  to  these,  the  conversion 
of  the  abundant  timber  which  densely  clothed  the  banks  of  all  the  eastern 
rivers  furnished  the  most  profitable  return  for  labor.  Timber,  con- 
verted into  masting,  lumber,  staves,  shingles,  and  other  merchantable 
forms,  by  axemen  and  numerous  saw-mills,  was  floated  to  the  tide-waters, 
where  vessels  were  built  to  convey  it  along  with  their  fish  to  England, 
Spain,  the  Canaries,  and  West  India  Islands,  and  other  foreign  and 
domestic  ports,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  salt, 
wines,  and  tropical  products,  or  provisions  from  the  Southern  Colonies. 
The  vessels  were  often  sold  in  foreign  ports  after  the  discharge  of  their 
cargoes,  the  great  cheapness  with  which  they  were  constructed  enabling 
their  owners  to  do  so  at  a  good  profit,  and  at  a  less  price  than  those 
built  in  other  countries.  These  branches  of  industry  combined,  consti- 
tnted  for  two  hundred  years  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Maine  and  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  and  enlivened  with  enterprise  many 
places  in  which  the  hum  of  the  factory  has  succeeded  to  the  ring  of  the 
axe  or  the  clatter  of  the  saw-mill,  and  others  still  which  are  now  the  sites 
of  flourishing  cities. 

Pemaquid  Point,  twelve  miles  north  of  Monhegan,  was  an  early  fish- 
ing station,  much  frequented  by  the  English  on  the  first  settlement  of 
Maine,  at  which  Ship-building  was  also  carried  on.  At  this  place  was 
bom,  in  1650,  Sir  William  PniPPfl,  the  first  Royal  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  commenced  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  Ship-building  Art.  On  the  completion  of  his  service  he  worked  at 
the  trade  for  a  time  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  it  on  hia 
own  account  on  the  Sheepscote  Kiver,  east  6t  the  Kennebec,  where  he 
bnilt  a  ship  for  merchants  in  Boston.  He  afterward  abandoned  the 
basiness  for  a  maritime  life,  and  was  knighted  by  James  the  Second 
in  consideration  of  his  having,  in  I687»  snccessfully  condncted  an  expedi- 
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tkm  in  aearch  of  a  Spanisb  wreck  rank  Dear  Hiiptnioh,  from  whieb 
property  to  the  Talae  of  £800.000  wm  recoYered.  Thia  laid  the  foanda- 
tk»  of  hiB  fatare  wealth,  although  it  is  eaid  hit  generosity  allowed  him 
to  nceave  only  £16,000  as  his  own  share.  He  was  afterward  conspicoons 
is  die  sflairs  of  the  New  England  proTinces. 

f   At  Kittery  Point,  on  the  Piscataqna,  opposite  Portsmonth,  N.  H.,  the 

oldest  corporate  town  in  the  State,  Ship-bnilding  was  also  successfully 

coodacted  at  a  lerj  early  period.    This  place,  in  1696,  gare  birth  to 

soother  distingnished  ProYincial,  Sm  William  Pxppeuu.^  an  eminent 

nerchsnt  of  Mass.,  who  was  abo  long  identified  with  the  fishing  and  ship- 

boilding  industry  of  the  proTince.    His  father,  William  Pepperell,  a 

natlre  of  Tavistock,  near  Exeter,  in  Cornwall,  England,  while  a  young 

ffisa  in  hnmble  circumstances,  came  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  nine  miles 

south  of  Kittery,  in  16*75,  in  a  fishing  Tcssel,  that  place  being  celebrated 

for  producing  the  delicate  dunfiah,  which  sell  much  higher  than  cod. 

After  four  or  five  years  spent  in  the  business,  he  removed  to  Kitteij,  and 

married  the  daughter  of  an  old  ship-builder,  John  Bray,  who  conducted 

the  ship  and  boat-building  business  largely  after  the  conclusion  of  King 

Philip's  war  had  rendered  property  more  sirfe.    The  Pepperells  also  built 

suay  Tcssels  for  themselTes  and  others,  and  had,  at  times,  over  one  bun* 

dred  sail  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  either  manned  by  them  or  let 

on  shares,  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  they  traded  largely  with  southern 

ports.    The  elder  Colonel  Pepperell,  died  in  1734,  after  having  filled 

several  ofiBces,  civil,  judicial  and  military.     His  operations  at  an  early 

period  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  other  rivers  than  the  Piscatsqua, 

snd  vessels  were  built  for  him  at  Saco,  where  he  afterward  purchased 

large  tracts  of  land,  now  covered  by  the  factories  and  improvements  of  that 

place.     A  letter  from  him  to  Captain  John  Hill,  Commander  of  the  Fort 

at  Saco,  in  November,  1696,  the  year  in  which  his  son,  Sir  William,  was 

bom,  exhibits  the  energy  of  the  man,  a  needful  virtue  in  those  perilous 

days,  and  illustrates  the  customs  of  the  times  among  ship-builders.(I) 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  French  war.  Ship-building  had  been 
active  and  profitable  in  Maine,  and  large  numbers  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
stocks,  as  well  as  throughout  New  EngliBtnd  generally.  The  several  colonies 

(t)  "  Sir — ^With  much  trouble  I  bATe  gotten  leftTe  immediatelj.  Bat  I  sball  leave  it  to 
Ben  and  sent  for  tbe  Sloop,  and  desire  yon  yonr  management,  and  desire  yon  to  hasten 
to  despatch  them  with  all  speed ;  for,  if  all  them  daj  and  night ;  for,  sir,  it  will  be  dan- 
things  be  readj,  thej  may  be  fitted  to  leaTa  garons  tarrying  there,  on  acoonnt  of  hostile 
in  two  days  as  well  as  in  sertn  years.  If  taTages  in  tbe  vicinity ;  and  it  will  be  very 
yon  and  the  Carpenter  think  it  conTtnient,  azpenslTe  to  keep  tbe  men  npon  pay.  I 
and  the  ground  has  not  too  mneh  descent,  tend  yon  a  barrel  of  mm,  and  there  is  a  cask 
I  thtak  it  may  be  safe  and  better  to  bend  of  wine  to  launch  with." 
bar  aaiU  before  yon  laanch  ber,  to  m  to 
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of  New  England  had  in  1741,  about  one  thousand  sail  engaged  in  the 
fishery,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  probably  of  home  construction,  as 
vessels  were  frequently  built  for  English  and  foreign  merchants.  AfLer 
the  peace  it  reyived  again,  and  the  ship-yards  of  Maine  turned  out  great 
numbers  of  the  new  class  of  vessels,  called  Schooners,  which  were  found 
particularly  useful  in  fishing,  one  of  them  being  worth,  in  the  cod-fishing, 
two  of  the  shallops  in  use  before  their  introduction.  The  small  vessels 
built  for  this  service  were  in  great  demand.  They  were  constructed  not 
only  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  and  in  the  numerous  coves  along 
the  seaboard,  but  far  up  the  smaller  tributary  streams  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  sometimes  at  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  to 
which  they  were  drawn  on  sledges  in  the  winter  season.  They  were  not 
unfrequently  built  two  or  three  miles  from  the  water,  and  as  timber  became 
scarcer,  were  occasionally  framed  several  miles  inland,  and  then  taken  apart 
and  transported  to  the  water-side,  where  they  were  reconstructed  and 
launched. 

In  addition  to  Pemaquid  and  Kittery,  which  included  the  two  Ber* 
wicks  and  Elliot,  the  towns  of  Wiscasset,  Warren,  Portland,  or  Falmouth, 
and  other  places  on  the  Casco  and  Penobscot  Bays,  on  the  Kennebec, 
Saco,  St  Qeorge's,  and  more  eastern  rivers,  became  early  engaged  in  this 
business.  Bath,  Bangor,  Brunswick,  and  other  extreme  eastern  towns, 
now  so  extensively  engaged  in  ship-building,  were  settled  at  a  date  con* 
siderably  later,  and  had  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  it  during 
the  period  now  under  review.  Bath,  which  has  now  a  registered  tonnage 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  was  first  permanently  settled  in  1756. 
Bangor,  settled  in  1769,  had  in  1790  only  160  inhabitants.  The  vast 
lumber  trade  and  other  business  of  this  town  now  employs  between  two 
and  three  thousand  sail  of  vessels  annually.  A  large  part  of  Falmouth, 
including  Portland,  was  burned  by  an  English  frigate  in  1770.  Ship- 
building has  long  been  an  important  business  of  the  place.  In  1785,  the 
two  towns  owned  5341  tons,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  1628  tons 
in  the  fisliing  and  coasting  business,  amounting  altogether  to  6969  tons. 
The  tonnage  registered  at  that  port  in  1795,  was  13,798.  Wiscasset 
employed,  in  1789,  thirty-five  vessels  of  2090  tons,  and  in  1795,  registered 
102  vessels  of  9944  tons  in  the  aggregate. 

Ships  were  built  at  this  period  on  the  rivers  of  Maine,  according  to  M. 
de  Rochefaucault,  for  about  $26.50  per  ton,  or  $33.50  all  things  supplied, 
and  were  sold  in  Boston  for  $40  to  $43  per  ton.  The  tonnage  of  Maine 
has  always  been  large  in  proportion  to  her  population.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  it  amounted  to  87,390  tons.  The  yearly  returns  of  new 
tonnage  for  that  State,  now  nearly  equals  one-third  Uiat  of  the  whole 
Union. 
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One  of  the  most  eminent  ship-bnilden  in  the  Colonies  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Beyolntioni  and  among  the  first  in  this  conntiy  to  apply  the- 
principles  of  science  in  the  dranghting  and  modeling  of  ships,  was  John 
Pick,  of  Boston.  Peck  is  said  to  have  been  '*  the  most  scientific,  as  well 
u  the  most  soccessfol  naral  architect  which  the  United  States  had  then 
prodnced."  The  ships  built  by  him  were  so  superior  to  any  then  known, 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  he  was  employed  to 
build  some  of  their  ships  of  war.  Bat  his  talents  did  not  bring  him  that 
pecuniary  reward  which  all  who  knew  the  superiority  of  his  skill,  have 
idmitted  was  his  due. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Peck  as  a  Marine  Architect,  in  combining  the  great 
essentials  of  stability,  capacity  and  swiftness,  was  admitted  by  intelligent 
foreigners.  The  Belisarius,  the  Hazard,  and  the  Rattlesnake,  constructed 
by  him,  were  known  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  for  their  fast  sailing, 
a  quality  to  which  the  American  cruisers  owed  their  efficiency  more  than 
any  other.  They  were  also  said  to  carry  more  than  others  of  the  same 
dais.  It  was  a  common  remark  at  that  period,  that  *'  to  have  a  perfect 
*  vessel,  it  must  have  a  Boston  bottom  and  Philadelphia  sides." 

In  the  year  16T6,  just  a  century  before  the  Peclaration  of  Independence, 
the  following  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
and  then  belonged  to  that  neighborhood,  vis. : 

30  vessels  between  100  and  250  tons. 
200      "  "  50   "    100    " 

200      "  "  80   "      50    " 

300      "  "  6    "      10    '• 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  Colony,  thirty  Master  Shipwrights.  (1) 
The  trade  of  Massachusetts  in  1T17,  employed  8493  sailors,  and  492 
ships  whose  tonnage  amounted  25,406.  In  1731,  there  were  600  sail  of 
ships,  and  sloops  of  thirty-eight  thousand  tons  burden,  engaged  in  the 
same  commerce  one  half  of  which  traded  to  Europe.  From  five  to  six 
thousand'  men,  and  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels  were  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  tonnage  employed  in  these  branches  was 
chiefly  home  built  The  ship-ynrds  at  that  date  were  actively  employed, 
and  many  vessels  were  sold  in  foreign  ports. 

Dr.  Douglass  has  the  following  observations  on  New  England  Ship- 
bnilding  about  the  year  1746.  "  In  New  England  Ship-building,  a  vessel 
fitted  to  sea,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  is  a  profit  to  the  country,  the  other 
third  is  iron,  cordage,  sail-cloth  and  small  stores,  from  Great  Britain. 
The  ships  built  in  Boston,  exceed  all  of  other  building  yards,  the  many 

(1)  S  Mmn.  HiiL  CoD.  voL  x.  p.  168 ;  HatehiBion»  Mifi.,  Cooper*!  Hift.  U.  8.  Navy 
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merchants  and  ship-masters,  good  connoisseurs,  transiently  inspect  them ; 

.ererj  bad  piece  of  timber,  or  length  of  plank  is  censored.     In  Newberry, 

where  they  are  not  mach  inspected,  the  builders  act  at  pleasure,  and  as 

the  contracts  are  generally  to  be  paid  in  goods,  they  build  accordingly ; 

thus  a  noted  builder,  T.  W.,  jocosely  said  '  that  he  had  built  for a 

calicoe  ship.'  The  other  country  building  places  are  still  worse,  partica> 
larly  North  River,  where,  instead  of  what  is  reckoned  ship-timber,  they 
use  forest  wood  of  any  sort ;  these  vessels,  with  repairs,  last  only  two  or 
three  voyages,  and  are  designed  as  a  bite  upon  ship-buyers  at  home."  In 
relation  to  the  business  in  Boston,  he  afterward  remarks:  "Ship-building 
is  one  of  the  greatest  articles  of  our  trade  and  manufacture.  It  employs 
and  maintains  about  thirty  several  denominations  of  tradesmen  and  artir 
ficers ;  but  as  in  all  other  articles,  so  in  this,  more  particularly,  for  a  few 
late  years,  this  country  has  the  symptoms  of  a  galloping  (a  vulgar  expres- 
sion) consumption,  not  so  desperate  but  by  the  administration  of  a  skillful 
physician  it  may  recover  an  athletic  state  of  health,  au&2ato  causa  tollUur 
effeclus.  I  shall  illustrate  the  gradual  decay  of  Ship* building,  by  the 
Gbip-building  in  Boston,  meaning  top-sail  vessel^. 

Anno  1738  on  the  stocks  41  vessels  of  6,824  tons. 
"     1743  "  30 

"      1746  "  20 

"     1749  "  15      "  2,450  tons." 

In  1769,  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
extracted  from  the  books  of  the  Custom  House  at  Boston,  built  new 
vessels  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven.  Their  registered 
.  tonnage,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  barrels  of  flour  to  a  ton,  and 
was  always  below  the  real  tonnage,  was  eight  thousand  and  thirteen  tons. 
The  amount  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  any  other  Colony,  and  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Penn* 
sylvanin,  and  Maryland,  collectively,  which  were  the  next  four  in  amount 
The  average  tonnage  of  each  vessel,  making  an  addition  of  one- fifth  to  the 
registered  amount,  according  to  the  official  direction,  was  about  seventy 
tons,  which  was  below  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  real  tonnage  is  believed  to  have  been  one-third  higher  than 
the  registered,  which  would  give  a  total  of  over  ten  thousand  tons  of  new 
shipping  for  that  year.  The  tonnage  returned  in  that  year  for  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  was  more  than  half  that  of  all  the  Colonies 
now  in  the  Union,  a  proportion  which  was  preserved  by  these  provinces 
in  the  two  years  following. 

The  shipping  cleared  from  the  province  in  the  year  ending  January  6, 
1771,  was  70,284  tons,  and  the  amount  entered  was  65,271,  the  outward 
exceeding  the  inward  by  5,013  tons,  partly  made  up  of  shipping  built  for 
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sale,  of  which  New  England  at  this  period,  annoallj  sold  about  fifty  vessels. 
As  a  branch  of  her  manafactares,  the  bailding  of  ships  for  sale  was  alwajs 
a  conaiderable  source  of  profit  and  employment  in  Massachusetts.  It 
was  predicted  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  1783,  that  the  business  would  be  at 
an  end,  after  the  separation  of  the  Colonies,  if  England,  which  had  always 
been  a  principal  customer,  ceased  to  take  American  shipping.  Upon 
the  revival  of  commerce,  however,  after  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  present  Constitution,  and  the  imposition  of  tonnage  and 
other  discriminating  duties,  the  business  extended  with  greater  rapidity 
than  before  the  war.  The  tonnage  returned  by  the  State,  for  the  year 
ending  March  4, 1791,  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give  the  precise  amount, 
ia  stated  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  his  review  of  Lord  Shcfiield^s  observa* 
lions,  to  have  exceeded  the  average  of  the  three  years,  1769,  1770,  and 
1771,  as  given  in  his  Lordship's  tables,  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirteen  tons.  The  district  of  Maine  alone,  in  the  eighteen  months 
preceding  December  31,  1792,  built  15,476  tons,  although  the  returns 
were  incomplete  for  that  section. 

4.  Ship-buildino  in  Connecticut. — The  earliest  mention  we  have  met 
with  of  Ship-building  in  Connecticut  is  in  1640,  when  the  General  Court 
declared :  "  It  is  thought  necessary  for  the  comfortable  support  of 
these  plantations,,  that  a  trade  in  cotten  wooll  be  sett  uppon  and  at- 
tempted, and  for  the  furthering  thereof  it  hath  pleased  the  Governor 
that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.)  to  undertake  the  finishing  and 
setting  forth  a  vessel  with  convenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  comodity  is  to  be  had,  if  it  be  phesable,  etc.''  It  is  probable  that 
the  vessel  was  finished  and  dispatched  for  the  purpose  named ;  for, 
more  than  two  years  after,  in  accordance  with  the  Court's  order,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  part  of  the  preamble,  the  several  towns  had 
agreed  upon  the  pl-oportion  of  the  "cotten  wooll"  that  each  should 
take  from  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  contingent  for  Hartford  was  £200  worth. 
In  the  same  year  (1642)  the  court  appointed  "Persons  to  take  the  ac- 
count of  what  the  several  towns  will  disburse  toward  the  building  of  a 
shippe,  and  (if  feasible)  they  have  power  to  engage  workmen  and  to 
carry  on  the  work."  In  that  year  it  was  ordered  that  hemp-seed  should 
l)e  sown,  or  sold  to  those  who  would  sow — "  For  the  better  furnishing 
the  River  with  cordage  towards  the  rigging  of  shipps."  In  1666,  by 
the  same  authority,  all  vessels  upon  the  stocks  were  exempted  from 
taxations  in  that  colony."  (1) 

Soon  after  the  building  of  the  vessel  at  Rhode  Island  for  the  New 
Haven  Colony  in  1646,  which  was  lost  at  sea  on  her  first  v6yage,  the 

(I)  Colonial  Reoordi,  voL  1,  pp.  69,  79 ;  toL  2,  p.  265. 
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QDited  Colonies  of  New  Haren  and  Hartford  boilt  and  equipped  a  vessel 
carrying  ten  gans  and  forty  men  to  cruise  on  Long  Island  Sound,  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in  that  quarter.  This  Mr. 
Cooper  considers  to  have  been  the  first  regular  cruiser  employed  by  the 
American  Colonists,  who  afterward  became  so  efficient  in  that  species  of 
warfare. 

The  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men  in  England  was  in  1662 
called  to  the  advantages  of  some  of  the  North  American  provinces  for 
Ship-building,  by  Mr.  John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  who,  in  Septem* 
ber  of  that  year,  while  in  England  as  agent  for  the  Colony  to  obtain  a 
Charter,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Royal  Society,  then  just 
incorporated.  He  had  been  some  sixteen  years  a  resident  of  Connecticut^ 
but  we  believe  Yirginia  was  more  especially  pointed  out  as  affording 
facilities  for  the  business,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  its  timber^ and 
abundance  of  naval  stores.  New  England  was  much  indebted  to  the 
practical  and  enterprising  mind  of  Mr.  Winthrop  in  many  of  the  arts ; 
and  his  efforts  on  this  occasion  donbtl^s  contributed  to  draw  orders  from 
British  merchants,  which  afterward  became  a  profitable  source  of  employ 
in  the  Colonies. 

New  London,  on  the  Thames,  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have 
led  the  way  in  Ship-building  in  Connecticut ;  but  the  vessels  at  first  con- 
structed there  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  small  description.  The  first 
shipwright  in  the  place  was  John  Coit,  whose  master  builder  was  his  own 
son-in-law,  Hugh  Mould.  The  latter  appears  to  have  had  some  reputation 
as  a  builder,  and  the  vessels  turned  out  from  their  ship-yard  were  gener* 
ally  called  Mould's  vessels.  Between  1660  and  1664,  they  built  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  vessels  called  barques,  ranging  in  burden  from 
twelve  to  twenty  tons,  and  in  value  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds :  one  of 
these,  "  The  Endeavour,"  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  sold  in  Barbadoes  for  two  thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  A  vessel 
called  "  The  New  London  Tryall,"  was  built  in  1661  by  John  Elderkin, 
another  of  the  primitive  engineers  of  the  place,  and  one  of  the  original 
grantees  of  the  town,  by  contract  with  merchants  of  New  London  and 
Newport,  which  cost,  exclusive  of  iron- work,  nails,  spikes,  etc.,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  :  this  was  considered  a  great  enterprise  at  that  time.  She 
was  the  first  actual  merchant-vessel  owned  in  that  place.  The  term 
barque,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  history  of  that  period,  was  applied 
to  any  small  vessel  above  the  size  of  a  boat.*  The  shallops  and  pinnaces 
of  that  day  were  little  more  than  decked  boats  of  about  twenty  tons. 
The  ''  New  London,"  of  seventy  tons,  called  a  ship,  built  by  Mould  & 
Coit  in  1666,  for  merchants  of  New  London,  was  the  largest  vessel  that 
bad  been  built  there  up  to  that  time.     Many  of  these  small  craft,  which 
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vcn  chiefly  employed  id  the  coasting  basiness,  belonged,  as  did  their 

etrgoes,  in  part  to  their  masters :  and  New  London  was  as  mnch  noted 

at  that  period  for  these  coasting  Tessels  and  skippers,  as  in  late  years  for 

lier  smacks  and  smackmen.     Voyages  were,  however,  occasionally  made 

to  the  West  Indies,  to  Kewfonndland,  and  even  to  Europe.     With  the 

Uaads  a  considerable  trade  was  growing  op  already;  and  in  1661,  we4 

ire  informed  there  was  in  New  London  a  ''  still  and  worm,"  recently  set 

op  for  distilling  ram  from  the  molasses  procured  there  in  exchange  for 

the  exports  of  the  Colony.     As  early  as  1668-9,  there  was  a  Company 

formed  at  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  Whale-Gshiug  in  boats  along  the 

eoast     Whaling  was  commenced  about  eight  years  previous  to  this  by 

the  people  of  Nantacket,  but  for  many  years  was  confined  principally  to 

the  coasts. 

The  largest  ship  built  by  Mould  was  the  "John  Hester,"  of  ninety  or 
a  handred  tons,  in  1678 ;  but  many  of  less  size,  some  of  which  made 
voyages  to  Europe,  were  built  by  him.  In  1680,  the  magistrates  of  New 
London  returned  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  a  list  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port.  They  consisted  of  two  ships  of  seventy  and 
ninety  tons  respectively,  three  ketches  of  about  fifty,  and  two  sloops  of 
fifteen  tons  each;  these  together  were  equal  to  about  one-third  the  ton* 
aage  of  the  Colony. 

The  entire  number  of  ressels  belonging  to  Connecticut  was  twenty- 
iCTen,  yi2. :  four  ships,  three  pinks,  eight  sloops,  and  some  other  small 
vessels.  The  total  tonnage  was  only  1050.  There  were  then  in  the 
Colony  about  twenty  small  merchants,  who  traded  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Population  of  the  Colony,  about 
12,000. 

The  progress  of  all  kinds  of  manufactures  w;is  slow  in  Connecticut  for 
many  years.  In  1713  it  was  safd  to  own  but  two  brigantines,  about 
twenty  sloops,  and  some  Tessels  of  smaller  size ;  and  the  number  of  its 
seamen  was  but  120.(1) 

In  1711,  there  arrived  at  New  London,  within  six  weeks,  fourteen 
sloops  from  Boston.  The  vessels  built  at  New  London  previons  to  this 
time  were  chiefly  sloops,  with  occasionally  a  brlgantine,  snow,  or  perhaps 
s  brig ;  sloops  were  also  built  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  Joseph 
Wells  of  Westerly,  and  John  Leeds,  were  ship-builders  of  some  note,  who 
lacceeded  Mould ;  and  larger  vessels  now  began  to  be  produced.  Cap- 
t^  John  Jeffrey,  who  had  been  a  master  ship-builder  in  Portsmouth, 
England,  abont  the  year  1720,  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  Qroton,  where  in  1723  he  contracted  with 

(1)  TrambiiU'i  Hiit  Conn.,  I,  4S6. 
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one  Captain  Sterling,  to  build  the  largest  ship  that  had  been  eonatncted 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  received,  on  petition,  from  the  town  of 
Oroton,  a  grant  of  land  for  a  bnilding-yard  on  condition  that  he  bnilt  the 
**  Great  ship."  She  was  bnilt  and  launched  in  IT25.  Her  harden  was 
seTcn  hundred  tons.  Jeffrej  bnilt,  in  addition  to  a  nnmber  of  smaller 
ressels,  another  large  ship  of  fire  hundred  and  fiftj  tons,  named  "The 
Don  Carlos,"  which  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  1733.  New  London  had  now 
acquired  the  reputation  of  building  large  ships. 

In  1730,  an  association  called  "The  New  London  Society  of  Trade 
and  Commerce"  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Assembly.  It 
was  composed  of  about  eighty  members,  belonging  to  the  Colony,  and 
bnilt  and  purchased  a  number  of  vessels,  and  opened  new  channels  of 
enterprise,  in  which  it  prospered  for  a  year  or  two,  but  was  disaolyed 
in  1733. 

Oldmixon,  in  1741,  speaks  of  the  convenience  of  New  London  for 
Sbip-building,  and  mentions  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
tons  built  there,  which  he  saw  at  Bristol.  New  London  was  at  that 
period  a  place  of  some  importance  in  trade,  as  was  also  Norwich,  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  the  State.  At  the  Norwich  Navy-yard,  at  a  later 
period,  a  frigate  was  built  for  Congress  by  Joshua  Huntingdon.  Oeneral 
Jabez  Huntingdon,  of  the  same  place,  owned  at  one  time  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  it  is  said,  about  forty  vessels.  The  latter  was  a  member  of  ^ 
the  Council  of  Safety  in  Connecticut  in  1775,  and  sacrificed  his  fortune 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  which  he,  with  four  sons  and  two  sons-in* 
law,  entered  w'lih  active  zeal. 

Douglass,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Settlements  in  America,  written 
previous  to  1750,  thus  refers  to  Connecticut  Ship-building :  "  In  Connec- 
ticut are  eight  convenient  shipping  ports  for  small  craft,  but  all  masters 
enter  and  clear  at  the  port  of  New  London,  a  good  harbor  five  miles 
irithin  land,  and  deep  water;  here  they  build  large  ships,  but  their  timber 
is  spongy  and  not  durable,  it  splits  or  rives  well  into  stares;  imall 
vessels  are  built  at  Sea-Brook,  Killingsworth,  New  Haven  or  Walllngs- 
ford,  etc."(l) 

Ship-building  was  commenced  at  Essex,  in  Saybrook  township,  in 
1720,  by  John  Tucker.  In  1775,  Uriah  Haydon  built  at  that  place  the 
ship  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  of  twenty-four  guns. 

About  the  same  time,  this  town  gave  rise  to  a  novel  and  quite  original 
specimen  of  naval  architecture,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  rather  oi 
account  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  inventor,  than  for  the  practical 

(1)  For  the  ftboTt  puiieiiUn  we  are  ehieflj  Indebted  (b  the  raluable  Hiitory  of  Kew 
London,  bj  Tmnoee  Manwaiinf  OtalUu* 
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ntilitj  or  hamanitj  of  the  design,  although  the  principle  may  be  one 
capable  of  useful  application.  This  was  the  construction  of.  a  submarine 
Tessel  coDtrired  by  David  Bushnell,  of  Saybrook,  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  op  ao  enemy's  shipping.  Submarine  inventions  were  not  new, 
having  employed  the  ingenuity  of  eminent  mechanics  previously,  as  they 
did  that  of  Fulton  at  a  later  date.  But  the  contrivance  of  Bushnell,  of 
which  the  design  was  matured  while  a  student  of  Yale  College,  and 
carried  oat  immediately  after  his  graduation  in  1*775,  was  essentially 
different,  it  is  said,  from  any  previous  attempt.  The  structure,  of  which 
a  detailed  account  may  be  found  in  the  Transaclions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society ,  and  in  SUliman^a  Journal  for  1820,  is  more 
briefly  described  as  ''A  machine  for  submarine  navigation,  altogether 
different  from  any  thing  hitherto  devised  by  the  art  of  man.  This  ma- 
chine was  so  constructed  as  that  it  could  be  rowed  horizontally  at  any 
given  depth  under  water,  and  could,  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure. 
To  this  machine,  called  the  '  American  Turtle'  (from  its  resemblance  to 
two  upper  tortoise  shells  placed  in  contact)  was  attached  a  magazine  of 
powder,  which  was  intended  to  be  fastened  under  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
with  a  driving  screw,  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  stroke  which  disen- 
gaged it  from  the  machine,  should  put  the  internal  clockwork  in  motion. 
This  being  done,  the  ordinary  operation  of  a  gun-lock  at  the  distance  of 
half  an  hour,  or  any  determinate  time,  would  cause  the  powder  to  explode, 
and  leave  the  effects  to  the  common  laws  of  nature.  The  simplicity  yet 
combination  discovered  in  the  mechanism  of  this  wonderful  machine  have 
been  acknowledged,  by  those  skilled  in  physics  and  particularly  hydrau- 
lics, to  be  no  less  ingenious  than  novel.  Mr.  Bushnell  invented  several 
other  carious  machines  for  the  annoyance  of  the  British  shipping  ;  but 
from  accidents,  not  militating  against  the  philosophical  principles  on 
which  their  success  depended,  they  but  partially  succeeded." 

In  1177  Congress  offered  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  British  ships, 
and  Bushnell  made  an  attempt  on  the  Cerberus  frigate.  Commodore  Sim- 
mons, at  anchor  off  Xew  London,  in  which  he  destroyed  a  vessel  lying 
near  her.  About  Christmas,  of  the  same  year,  he  sent  a  fleet  of  kegs  down 
the  Delaware,  to  destroy  the  British  ships  which  held  possession  of  the 
river,  and  against  which  fire-ships  had  been  ineffectually  employed. 
Owing  to  the  darkness,  they  were  left  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
shipping,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  ice,  but,  during  the  following  day, 
exploded  and  blew  up  a  boat,  occasioning  no  little  alarm  to  the  British 
seamen.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  humorous  song,  by  7lon. 
Francis  Hopkinson,  entitled  "  TJie  Battle  of  the  Eegs.^^ 

Connecticut,  in  1769,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield's  tables,  built  fiA,y 
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sail  of  vessels,  whose  aggregate  tonnage,  as  entered  with  the  Register, 
was  1542  tons. 

In  1*774,  according  to  the  same  statistics,  New  Tork  and  Connecticut 
together  built  new  vessels  to  the  valae  of  £80,000,  and  In  17  75, 
£22,000.  The  decrease  was  doabtless  occasioned  by  the  war.  The  ton- 
nage returned  for  Connecticut  in  March,  1791,  as  having  been  bailt  the 
year  previous,  showed  an  increase  of  534  tons,  or  40  per  cent,  over  the 
average  of  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771 ;  showing  the  business  to  have 
increased  as  in  other  States. 

5.  SiiiP-BUiLDiNO  IN  Rhode  Island. — In  1646  the  New  Haven  colony 
built  a  ship  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  Rhode  Island,  which  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  commencement  of  the  business  there,  where  it  has 
ever  since  been  an  important  branch  of  industry. 

At  Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  other  settlements  on  the  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  as  well  as  at  Providence  and  several  places  on  Providence  and 
Taunton  rivers,  the  business  was  carried  on  at  an  early  period,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  flourishing  fisheries  and  lumber  trade  of  the  province.  It 
had  probably  made  no  great  progress  previous  to  the  year  1672,  when 
Roger  Williams  went  from  Providence  to  Newport  in  a  log  canoe,  to  hold 
a  controversy  with  the  Quakers  of  that  town.  The  Report  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  in  1680,  says  :  "  We  have  no  shipping  belonging  to  the  Colony, 
but  only  a  few  sloops."  In  the  next  twenty-five  years  it  appears  to  have 
increased  much.  In  the  ten  years  from  1698  to  1708,  the  number  of  ves- 
sels built  in  the  Colony  was  one  hundred  and  three:  viz.,  eight  ships, 
eleven  brigantines,  and  eighty-four  sloops.  The  entire  number  belonging 
to  the  Colony  at  the  last  date,  was  one  hundred  and  forty. 
\y  In  1704  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a  tonnage  duty  on 
all  vessels  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  Colony.  New 
York  followed  the  example  in  1709,  and  Massachusetts  in  1718;  the  act, 
in  the  last  instance,  being  accompanied  by  a  duty,  also,  on  English  goods 
imported,  which  drew  upon  the  Governor  of  that  Colony  a  sharp  rebuke 
.     from  the  Administration  for  having  assented  to  it 

Some  time  previous  to  1709,  Edward  Wanton,  a  ship -builder  of  Scita- 
ate,  in  Massachusetts,  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  carried  on  the 
.  business.  In  that  year  the  Colony  purchased  of  him,  for  £400,  the  sloop 
Diamond,  and  the  fourth  part  of  another,  the  Endeavour,  owned  by  him 
and  Henry  Beere,  for  £113  16^.,  for  the  service  of  the  expedition  then 
fitting  out  against  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  led  to  the  issne 
of  paper  currency,  which  afterward  injured  the  trade  and  credit  of  the 
Colony.  In  1746  Connecticut  equipped  a  sloop-of-war,  built  in  1740, 
with  100  seamen,  on  the  expedition  against  the  same  place. 

The  increase  of  Ship-bnildiug  and  Commerce  previoos  to  1722,  led  to 
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tlie  establishment,  ODder  the  patronage  of  the  Leglslatare,  of  a  manofac- 
tore  of  sail  dack,  od  which  a  premiom  of  twentj  shillings  per  bolt  was 
offered,  which  was  that  year  paid  to  William  Bordeo.  Boanties  on  hemp 
vere  also  given  about  the  same  time. 

Providence  and  Newport  were,  at  this  time,  rising  commercial  towns, 
and,  in  1T30,  contained  each  about  3800  white  inhabitants,  which,  exclu- 
die  of  negroes  and  a  few  Indians,  was,  unitedly,  about  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony.  ^ 

From  that  date  to  the  Revolution,  Newport  rose  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  opulence  and  refinement  on  the 
continent  Its  West  India  trade  was  immense.  In  1*739  upward  of  one 
hundred  sail  of  vessels  were  owned  there.  Its  importations  of  molasses, 
at  a  later  period,  employed  thirty  distilleries  in  the  manufacture  of  rum, — 
a  staple  article  in  the  African  slave  trade,  which  tarnished  the  fair  fame 
of  its  enterprising  traders.  The  whale  fishery  was  also  prosecuted  by 
the  Xewport  merchants :  one  of  whom,  Aaron  Lopez,  who  at  one  time 
employed  about  thirty  sail  of  vessels,  was  among  the  first  to  send  ships 
to  the  Falkland  Islands.  This  business,  about  the  year  1769,  employed 
aeventeen  sperm  oil  and  candle  manufactories  in  the  town,  where  there 
were  also  five  or  more  rope-walks.  At  this  time,  when  its  population  was 
about  12,000,  as  many  as  eighteen  West  Indiamen  were  known  to  arrive  in 
a  single  day,  and  there  was  insufficient  wareroom  to  store  its  merchan- 
dise. It  was  considered  a  rash  prediction  that  "  New  York  might,  one 
day,  equal  Newport."  The  port  now  employed  two  hundred  vessels  in 
foreign  trade,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  coasting  vessels,  and 
had  a  regular  line  of  London  packets.  The  town  felt  the  force  of  English 
resentment,  on  account  of  its  early  resistance  to  government  measures,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  sloop  Liberty,  stationed  in  the  harbor  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws,  in  1769,  and  has  never  recovered  its  relative  rank. 

Providence,  in  1764,  owned  fifty-four  sail  of  vessels,  of  4320  tons,  and 
in  1791,  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  sail  of  11,943  tons.  Other 
towns  of  Rhode  Island  bad  an  active  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  in 
colonial  times.  The  commerce  of  tlie  province  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  given  much  employment  to  its  ship-yards,  which  were  favorably  situ- 
ated as  to  materials  and  facilities  generally. 

Providence  early  engaged  in  the  p]ast  India  trade,  for  which  a  ship  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  tons  was  constructed  in  the  town  a  few  years  after 
'the  peace.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  llhodc  Island,  in  17G9,  was 
thirty-nine,  whose  tonnage  was  1428  tons,  carpenter's  measurement.  The 
business  increased  considerably  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Federal 
GoTemment. 

6.  New  IlAMPgnmE. — In  New  Hampshire,  the  building  of  ships  has 
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been  a  prominent  branch  of  business,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Province.  The  first  employments  of  the  people  were  like  those  of  Maine. 
Bat  the  wealth  of  the  Colony,  for  more  than  a  century,  was  found,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  any  other,  in  the  vast  resources  of  its  primeval 
forests.  Its  first  settlements,  however,  were  made  upon  the  Piscataqua, 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  which  at  once  gave  employment  to 
boat  and  ship-builders.  Sawing-mills  were  erected  upon  its  rivers  almost 
aa  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the  export  of  lumber,  staves, 
and  toe  usual  staples  of  our  infant  commerce,  soon  became  a  leading 
interest.  After  the  value  of  colonial  timber  began  to  be  known  in  En- 
gland, this  Province,  which  abounded  in  white  and  red  oak,  pine,  chestnut, 
and  other  valuable  forest  trees,  the  export  of  masts,  spars,  and  ship- 
timber,  became  a  profitable  industry.  The  preparation  of  these  employed 
multitudes  upon  its  large  rivers  and  their  branches,  while  the  building 
of  ships  for  the  fisheries,  for  the  merchant  service,  and  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
was  vigorously  pursued,  at  all  convenient  places.  The  excellence  of  New 
Hampshire  ship-timber,  was  generally  admitted.  Though  possessed  of 
but  about  eighteen  miles  of  sea-board,  and  a  single  avenue  to  the  ocean, 
the  activity  of  the  lumbering  and  ship-building  branches  on  the  Piscataqna 
and  its  tributaries,  rendered  Portsmouth,'  advantageously  situated  at  its 
mouth,  a  principal  seat  of  colonial  coTnmerce.  The  building  of  vessels 
for  home  and  foreign  markets,  was  carried  on  at  that  place,  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  with  no  less  enterprise  than  at  Kittery  Point,  and 
other  places  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Of  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  the  ship-building  interest  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  writer(l)  on  its  commerce  and  resources,  thus  speaks." 

**  The  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  Frigate,  the  famous 
*  Old  Ironsides,'  was  taken  from  the  woods  of  Allenstown,  on  the  border  of  the 
Merrimac,  fifty  miles  from  the  ship-yard.  So  of  the  Independence  74;  the 
Congress,  and  several  other  vessels  of  war.  Ships  of  war  were  also  bailt  at 
Portsmouth  in  early  times,  viz. :  the  Faalkland  of  54  guns,  in  1(390 ;  the  Bedford 
Oalley,  32  guns,  in  1G96;  the  America,  of  40  guns,  in  1749  ;  the  Raleigh,  33 
guns,  in  1776 ;  the  Ranger,  18  gnns,  in  1777  ;  and  a  ship  of  74  guns,  called  the 
America^  was  launched  at  Portsmouth,  November  5,  1782,  and  presented  to  the 
King  of  France  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

**  Ship-building  has  always  been  a  considerable  branch  of  business  at  Ports- 
mouth. Prior  to  the  Revolution,  European  traders  came  thither  to  build  shipa, 
which  they  could  do  much  cheaper  than  at  home,  by  reason  of  the  large  profit 
on  the  goods  which  they  brought  out  with  them.  The  merchants  of  Ports- 
mouth also  built  numerous  ships  of  200  and  300  tons,  for  the  West  India  trade. 
Most  of  these  were  freighted  with  lumber  and  fish,  live  stock  &c. ;  and  having 
proceeded  to  the  islands,  the  cargoes  were  exchanged  for  sugars,  which  were 
taken  to  England  in  the  same  ships,  and  there  sold  for  merchandise  for  the 

(Ij  J.  B.  Moore,  quoted  in  Macgregor'f  Commercial  Statlitici  of  America. 
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Colonies.  Other  TesselB  Uden  with  spars  and  timber,  proceeded  direct!/  for 
Um  British  ports,  and  were  sold  with  their  cargoes  for  the  same  purpose.  Tlie 
eo&sting  trade  to  the  Southern  ports,  was  an  exchange  of  West  India  produc- 
tions for  com,  rice,  flour  and  naval  stores,  portions  of  which  wore  re-exported 
to  Newfoundland  and  Nora  Scotia.  As  early  as  16C8,  the  Government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, (which  then  included  Now  Hampshire),  passed  an  order,  reserving 
for  public  use,  all  white-pine  trees,  measuring  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter, 
•t  three  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  Surveyor  of  the 
Wooda  was  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bella* 
mont,  to  cause  Acts  to  be  passed  for  the  preservation  of  white-pine  trees  in 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  Under  Queen  Anne,  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  cut  any  trees  without  leave  of  the  Surveyor,  who 
vas  ordered  to  mark  all  such  trees  as  were  fit  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  and 
keep  a  register  of  them.  A  perpetual  struggle  was  kept  up  between  the  people 
and  the  Surveyors  ;  fines  were  exacted,  and  trees  were  purposely  destroyed ; 
and  the  subject  was  perpetually  dwelt  upon  by  the  Royal  Governors,  in  their 
dispatches  home."(l) 

In  answer  to  the  qaerics  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in 
1730,  the  Governor  reported  the  trade  of  the  Province  to  consist  in  lumber 
and  fii$h.  "  The  namber  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  Province  are  five, 
consisting  of  about  five  hundred  tons ;  and  there  are  about  three  or  four 
hundred  tons  of  other  shipping  tha4;  trade  here  (annually)  not  belonging 
to  the  Province." 

(1)  The  first  of  the  ships,  named  America,  inferred,  that  the  ship  had  ports  in  her  waisL 

above  meDtioncJ,  was  built  under  the  con-  The  poop  had  a 'folding  breast-work,' grape- 

trol  and  supervision  of  Sir  W.  Pepporcll,  of  shot  proof,  or  bulwarks  that  were  lowered 

Kittery,  and  was  launched  May  4, 1749  ;  tho  and  hoisted  in  a  minute.     The  quarter-deck 

•Mond  of  the  same  name  was  the  heaviest  ran  four  feet  forward  from  the  mainmast, 

ship  constructed  in  America,  up  to  that  time,  and  the  forecastle  came  well  aft.     The  gang- 

and  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  seventy-  ways  were  wide  and  on  the  level  of  the  guar- 

four's  ordered   at  the  same  time  that  was  ier-deck  and  forecantle.     The  ship  had  only 

hoilL     She  was  taken  by  the  British  from  single  quarter  galleries,  and  no  stern-gallery, 

the  French,  in  an  engagement  on  Ist  of  She  had  fifty  feet  six  inches  beam  over  all, 

Jane.  and  her  inboard  length  on  the  upper  gun- 

The  following  outline  of  a  description  of  deck  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet 

the  America,   by    Paul  Jones,  is  given  in  six  inches.  '  Yet  this  ship,  though  the  largest 

Cooper's   History  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  of  seventy -fourt  in  the  world,  had  when  the 

laay  not  be  uninteresting,  as  a  specimen  of  lower  battery  was  sunk,  the  air  of  a  delicate 

early  naval  architecture,  in  its  highest  dis-  frigate  ;  and  no  person  at  tho  distance  of  a 

play  at  that  time,  and   as  exhibiting  what  mile  could  have  imagined  she  had  a  second 

were  deemed  peculiarities  in  the  construction  battery.'     Unfortunately  her  intended  arma- 

Qf  ships  of  that  day.  mcnt  is  not  given." 

**  The  upper  deck  bnlwarks  were  particu-  Of  the  others  mentioned,  the  Faulhland  is 

Isrly  described  aa  '  breast-worki,  pierced  for  said  to  have  been  the  first  line  of  battle-ship 

gnus;' and   ho   adda,  that  all  the  quarter-  built  in  America,  and  tho  Raleigh  to  have 

<leck  and  forecastle  guns,  eould  be  fought  been  built  in  sixty  days. 
it  Doed  on  one  aide  ;  from  which  it  if  to  be 
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From  December,  1747,  to  December,  1748,  the  clearances  from  Port«- 
mouth,  were  121,  of  the  following  class,  viz. :  13  ships ;  3  snows ;  20  brigs ; 
67  sloops ;  28  schooners.  The  number  entered  at  the  port  daring  the 
same  time,  was  73.  There  was  besides  aboot  200  coasting  sloops  and 
schooners  trading  to  Boston,  Salem,  Rhode  Island,  &c.  The  port  had 
little  foreign  trade.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  New  Hampshire  in 
17G9,  according  to  the  Colonial  Custom  House  books  at  Boston,  was 
forty-flvo  sail,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  number  cleared 
above  the  number  entered  at  the  port  in  the  years  above  mentioned.  This 
excess  of  clearances,  was,  in  most  of  the  ports  of  the  country,  made  np,  in 
some  measure,  of  vessels  disposed  of  in  foreign  or  domestic  ports.  The 
total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  in  1769,  is  given  as  two  thousand  foar 
hundred  and  lifty-two  tons,  registered  measurement,  which  is  allowed  to 
have  been  fVom  one-fifth  to  one-third  below  the  real  burden.  The  aver- 
age tonnngo  of  each  vessel  on  the  former  supposition,  was  66  tons.  la 
amount,  the  Province  ranked  next  to  Massachusetts.  Of  sixty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  tons  of  new  shipping,  built 
in  the  colonics  in  the  three  years,  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  rather  more  than 
one  half  was  built  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  There  were 
entered  for  that  Province,  for  the  year  ending  January  6,  1771,  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons,  and  cleared  twenty  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  shipping.  The  excess  of  outward 
tonnage,  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand  tons,  consisted  in  a  great 
measure,  as  before  remarked,  of  vessels  built  for  sale. 

Under  the  revenue  system  adopted  by  the  New  Government  in  1790, 
the  ship-manufacture  of  New  Hampshire,  in  common  with  that  of  other 
building  Statos,  made  rapid  advances.  The  number  of  ships  built  in  the 
State  in  that  year,  was  only  eight ;  in  the  following  year,  twenty  sail  of 
vessels  were  built  at  Piscataqua,  which  then  owned  33  vessels  of  100  tons 
and  upwarti,  and  60  under  100  tons  burden,  in  all  83  sail.  Of  277  vessels 
which  cleared  from  the  port  in  that  year,  the  total  tonnage  was  31,097 
ton<J,  of  which  iJ6,560,  was  American. 

The  extensive  business  in  lumber,  masting,  yards,  and  other  naval 
stores*  carrieil  on  at  Piscataqua,  employed,  during  the  colonial  period,  a 
very  heavy  dosoription  of  vessels,  called  viasi  Mps,  built  expressly  for 
that  use»  which  were  usually  about  four  hundred  tons  burden,  and  carried 
twenty-five  men.  and  fn>m  forty  to  fifVy  good  masts  each  trip.  Exeter  and 
Portsmouth  were  also  largely  engaged  in  the  business.  The  emplojmeDi 
for  ihis  ola^  of  transports,  it  may  be  concluded,  was  large,  from  the  de- 
P^mkUmuv  placiHi  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  timber 
of  these  Provinces^ 
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It  bas  been  iDcidentally  mentioned  on  a  preTious  page^  that  "  The  Rest- 
less," bailt  at  Manhattan,  in  1614,  by  the  Dutch  schipper^  Adrian  Block, 
and  called,  by  an  early  chronicler,  a  yacht,  was  the  first  decked  vessel,  it  is 
belieTed,  ever  constructed  by  Europeans  in  this  country.  This  little 
pioneer  craft,  whose  name  so  aptly  preindicatcd  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  future  city,  after  passing  through  Hellgate  and  the  Sound,  over 
which  had  glided  for  ages  only  the  bark  canoe  of  the  savage,  proceeded 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  and  perpetuated  the  name  of  her  owner,  by 
the  discovery  of  Block  Island,  oflf  Newport  harbor. 

Ship-building  in  New  York. — An  early  and  successful  prosecution 
of  the  business  of  Ship-building  could  have  been  more  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  none  of  the  first  Colonists  of  America,  than  of  the  settlers  at 
Manhattan.  Ilolland  was  at  that  period,  and  long  after,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Though  not  possessed  of  a  foot  of 
timber,  she  built  and  armed  more  ships  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
"  The  Low  Countries,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  addressing  the  King  on 
the  subject  of  English  commerce,  about  ten  years  before,  "  have  as  many 
ships  and  vessels  as  eleven  kingdoms  of  Christendom  have,  let  England 
be  one.  They  build  every  year  near  one  thousand  ships,  although  all 
their  native  commodities  do  not  require  one  hundred  ships  to  carry  them 
away  at  once."  Planted  by  this  commercial  people,  and  by  merchants 
and  capitalists  of  Amsterdam,  then  the  mercantile  metropolis  of  Europe, 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  appears  somewhat  surprising  that 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  new  territory  for  ship-building  were  not  made 
available  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  parent  nation.  But  the  administra- 
tion of  a  privileged  mercantile  association,  such  as  the  *'  West  India 
Company,"  which,  in  1621,  was  invested  with  a  monopoly  of  its  trade, 
was  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  The 
Knickerbockers,  who  succeeded  the  first  adventurers,  built,  nevertheless, 
as  we  are  told,  many  small  vessels,  sloops  and  pirogues,  in  which  they 

(59) 
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progeculcd  an  active  Indian  trade,  in  the  bays,  sounds  and  rivers  of  the 
Colony.  It  was  a  complaint  against  the  Company,  by  delegates  sent  to 
the  Hague,  in  1G49,  to  procure  a  reform  of  the  government,  that,  among 
other  II I) necessary  expenditures,  it  had  built  "  the  ship  New  Netherlands 
at  a  great  expense/'  She  was  said  to  have  been  of  the  burden  of  eighi 
hundred  tons,  and  was  built  about  the  year  1630.  The  carrying  trade 
between  Holland  and  America,  and  the  trade  with  Brazil,  where  the  Com- 
pany had  sustained  lo.sses  equivalent  to  "one  hundred  tons  of  gold,"  were, 
about  this  tirnc,  thrown  open  to  the  Colonists,  and  private  ships  were,  for 
the  firrtt  time,  entered  at  Amsterdam,  and  publicly  advertised  for  New 
Netherlands.  Other  restrictions,  which  had  fettered  commerce,  were  soon 
after  removed,  and  the  trade  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  that  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  trade  in  Furs,  were  open  to  the  Colonists.  The 
•  duties  which,  in  1G38,  had  been  fixed  at  ten  per  cent  on  imported,  and 
fifteen  on  exported  goods,  had  left  some  difference  in  favor  of  English 
colonial  bottoms,  by  which  goods  were  imported  first  to  New  England,  and 
thence,  nt  a  low  rate,  into  New  Netherlands.  It  was  in  1651  modified, 
by  laying  sixteen  per  cent,  upon  all  such  goods,  except  Tobacco ;  thos 
*     discriminating  in  favor  of  the  navigation  of  the  Province. 

Up  to  this  time  (1C52),  when  the  first  city  magistracy  was  appointed, 
there  wa.s  but  one  small  wharf,  for  the  landing  of  goods  from  scows  and 
small  boats,  which  was  now  extended  to  fifty  feet,  to  accommodate  a  larger 
trade 

Grants  of  land  were  first  made  in  1642,  and,  at  the  date  of  its  capitula- 
tion to  the  English,  in  1664,  a  number  of  property  holders  of  the  ship- 
building ])rofcssiou  resided  iu  the  part  of  the  city  then  known  as  ''  De 
Smit's  Valcy,"  and  afterward  as  the  "  Vly,"  or  **  Fly,"  along  the  shore 
road,  between  Wall  street  and  the  present  Franklin  Square.  Among 
these  wore  two  brothers,  Lambert  Huybertson  and  Abraham  Lamberzen 
Mol,  Stoffel  Elsworth,  Joo.st  Carelzen,  John  Adriance,  Pieter  Harmenzeo, 
and  Piotcr  Janson,  whose  residences  were  all  outside  the  water  gate  or 
city  palisades,  at  Wall  street,  within  which  lived  Dirck  Jansen  Yande- 
ventcr,  of  the  same  business,  and  a  number  of  prominent  traders  and  ship- 
ping morohants.  Govcrt  Loockermuns,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
wealthy  of  these,  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  insurrectionist,  Jacob  Leia- 
ler,  and  the  partner  of  the  pilgrim  trader,  Isaac  Allerton,  of  Plymouth. 

In  167:2,  the  trade  of  New  York  employed  ten  or  fifteen  vesselsi  of 
about  one  hundred  tons  each,  of  which  six  small  ones  only  belonged  to 
the  city.  In  16T8  the  shipping  owned  in  the  port  consisted  of  three 
shi|>s  and  fifteen  sloops,  and  other  small  sailing  vessels.  In  that  year  t 
measure  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  city  was  adopted  bj 
Qovernor  Andros,  who  conferred  opon  its  inhabitants  a  monopoly  of  the 
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bosiness  of  bolting  floor,  and  of  exporting  floar  and  biscuits  from  the 
ProTince.  The  privilege  appears  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  trade 
aad  navigation  of  the  port,  though  doubtless  at  the  expense  of  other 
portions  of  the  Province.  When  the  Bolting  Act  was  repealed  in  1694, 
OQ  the  petition  of  other  communities,  the  shipping  had  increased  to  sixty 
ships  and  one  hundred  and  two  sloops,  and  other  vessels.  The  revenue 
from  imports  and  exports  had  increased  from  two  thousand  to  six  thou- 
saud  pounds  per  annum.'  The  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  caused 
great  complaint,  and  appears  to  have  seriously  damaged  the  trade  and 
especially  the  shipping  interests  of  the  port.  Some  merchants  suspended 
their  shipping  business  altogether,  and  many  mariners  were  thrown  out 
of  employment.  The  occurrence  of  war  with  France,  soon  after,  induced 
many  to  engage  in  Privateering,  which  they  are  reputed  to  have  carried 
to  the  extent  of  preying  on  friendly  vessels;  a  charge  which,  though 
possibly  true  in  some  individual  cases,  was  nevertheless,  with  little  truth 
probably,  laid  at  the  door  of  some  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the 
Province.  The  depredations  of  Captain  Kid,  who  was  regnlarly  com- 
nussioned,  and  commenced  his  career  in  this  business,  probably  gave 
oarrencj  to  the  charge.  Others  of  the  distressed  ship-owners  afterward 
entered  into  the  Slave  Trade  with  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
Goinea,  and  found  great  profit  in  the  iniquitous,  but  at  that  time  perfectly 
lawful  traffic.  In  1683,  the  city  had  enrolled,  by  their  names  and  their 
owners,  three  barks,  three  brigantines,  twenty-six  sloops,  and  forty>six 
open  boats.' 

An  official  Report  of  Gov.  Dongan,  in  1686,  states  there  were  then 
belonging  to  the  Province  nine  or  ten  three-mast  vessels  of  about  eighty 
or  one  hundred  tons  burden,  two  or  three  ketches,  a  bark  of  about  forty 
tons,  and  about  twenty  smaller  vessels  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  each, 
all  of  which,  excepting  the  sloops,  traded  with  England,  Holland,  and 
the  West  Indies.* 

So  considerable  had  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Colonies  become, 
that  England  was  supplied  with  numerous  transports ;  and  a  large  propor- 

(1)  GoTtrnor  Andros,  in  1C78,  reported  (2)  Watson's  Annals  of  New  York,  pa|^ 

that  the  merchants  in  New  York  were  not  160.    The  names  of  some  of  these,  it  is  said, 

mmerons:  "A  merchant  worth  £1,000  or  were  peculiar  indeed.    The  Dutch  affected 

£500  is  accounted  a  good  and  substantial  high-soonding  names  for  their  yesrels.   Th« 

■erebant;  a  planter  worth  half  that  in  mor-  foUowing  are  from  an  old  record  of  resself 

tbles  is  accounted  rich.  All  the  estotes  may  at  one  time  in  New  York  :— The. Angel  Ga- 

be  rained  at  £150,000."    The  number  of  briel,  King    Dayid,    Queen    Esther,   King 

beues  in  New  York  was  then  343,  and  were  Solomon,  Arms  of  Ronsellaerwjck,  Arms  of 

fooad  to  ooDtafn  ten  persona  to  each,  making  Stnyrtaant,  The    Great    Christopher,  The 

tke  popaUtion  3,430.     In  1696,  they  had  Crowned  Sea  Bears,  the  Spotted  Cow,  etc. 

Unused  to  594  boosei  aad  6^000  inhabit-  (8)  Doonmentary  Hist,  of  New  York,  L, 

late.  160. 
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tion  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  already  con- 
ducted in  colonial  bottoms. 

In  1G96,  the  shipping  of  New  York  had  increased  to  the  number  of 
forty  square-rigged  vessels,  sixty-two  sloops,  and  sixty  boats,  although 
the  population  did  not  exceed  six  thousand.  There  were  already  quite 
a  number  of  enterprising  merchants,  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  A 
prominent  merchant  and  citizen  of  New  York,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seyenteenth  century,  was  Kip  Yan  Dam,  who  built  many  vessels,  which 
were  launched  from  the  rear  of  the  present  Trinity  Church-yard.  His 
dispute  and  lawsuits  with  Qovcrnor  Cosby,  respecting  the  salary  of  the 
executive  office  which  the  former  had  filled  ex  officio  for  one  year  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  Cosby,  produced  serious  commotions  in  the  Prov- 
iuce,  and  was  an  incipient  stage  of  the  future  conflict  between  imperial 
prerogative  .and  favoritism  and  the  assertion  of  colonial  rights  and 
equality. 

The  talent  for  invention  was  less  conspicuous  in  the  early  settlers  of 
New  York  than  their  thrift.  In  1693,  however,  an  application  was  made 
to  Governor  Fletcher  "for  aid  to  perfect  an  invention  to  increase  the 
speed  of  vessels,"  by  one  John  Marsh,  a  carpenter,  who,  on  another  occa- 
sion, was  an  applicant  to  the  governor  respecting  an  engine  he  had  in- 
vented. His  petition  states  that  he  was  "  about  making  A  small  wessell 
that  shall  saile  faster  than  all  others  by  aboundance,  that  this  exsolent 
art  that  I  have  found  out.  will  be  mightyly  for  the  Honour  and  profite 
of  the  King  and  Kingdome  of  England,  and  Likewise  it  will  be  A 
meaines  to  Advance  New  York."  He  asks  for  a  grant  of  sail-cloth  and 
I'ig^iog  to  the  amount  of  seven  pounds,  which  ho  would  repay  to  double 
the  amount  if  he  did  not  perform  what  he  promised.  It  does  not  appear 
in  what  his  invention  consisted.' 

In  170*7,  the  Assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  imposing  a  tax  or 
tonnage  duty  of  two  shillings  a  ton  on  every  vessel,  the  one  half  of  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  According  to  Lyne's 
plan  of  the  city,  made  from  actual  surveys  in  IT 28,  the  river  front,  from 
Beekman  street  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  city,  near  the  present  Catha- 
rine street,  was  principally  occupied  by  the  ship-yards  and  docks  of 
ship-builders.  There  were  others  at  different  points  on  the  North  and 
East  rivers.  The  names  of  the  proprietors  indicate  that  the  business  at 
that  date  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English  constructors.  In  the  locality 
mentioned,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Daily's,  Walton's,  French's,  Wes- 
sel's,  Yanase's,  and  Bennet's  ship-yards.  At  a  later  date  the  business 
was  carried  on  between  Beekman  and  Burling's  slip ;  also  Hunt's  ship- 

(1)  Moore's  Patent  Office,  AppendiZi  p.  Slfi. 
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yard  oo  Ljne's  Chart  Is  placed  opposite  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Ferry. 

The  answers  retaraed  in  1747  by  the  Collector  of  the  Port  to  the 
qoeries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  state  the  namber  of  vessels  owned  in  New 
York  to  have  been  ninety-nine,  and  their  tonnage  per  register  was  four 
thousand  five  hnildred  and  thirteen  tons,  the  seamen  at  the  same  time 
nambering  seven  handred  and  fifty-five.  This  tonnage  was  doubtless 
chiefly  home-bniIt»  as  New  York  at  that  period  was  building  ships  in 
considerable  nnmber  for  the  London  merchants.  The  commerce  of  the 
port  was  then  about  the  same  with  that  of  Philadelphia,  the  nnmber  en- 
tered at  each  port  in  1748  being  211,  and  the  clearances  from  Philadel- 
phia 215,  and  from  New  York  222. 

In  the  following  year,  1749,  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  give  the 
whole  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Province  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  whose  tonnage  amounted  to  6406  tons,  and  the  number  of 
seamen,  1228. 

Governor  Tryon's  Report  on  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  1774, 
states,  "  The  annual  amount  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  on  an  aver- 
age, is  £130,000  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  ships  built  hero  for  Jhe 
merchants  in  England,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
annually.''  Lord  Sheffield,  in  Table  No.  12,  gives  the  value  of  new  ves- 
lels  built  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  in  1774,  as  £30,000,  and  in 
1775,  at  £22,000.  The  vessels  built  at  tins  port,  though  not  so  numer- 
ous as  those  constructed  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  were  many  of  them, 
at  this  period,  of  large  size.  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany  had  also  acquired 
some  prominence  in  the  art.  Of  thirteen  vessels,  of  the  class  of  frigates, 
ordered  by  Congress  in  December,  1775,  to  be  constructed,  two,  the 
Congress,  of  twenty-eight,  and  the  Montgomery,  of  twenty- four  guns, 
were  assigned  to  New  York ;  both  of  which  were  built  at  Poughkeepsie. 

In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  the  river  by  the  British,  from 
August,  1776,  to  November,  1783,  neither  of  these  vessels,  however,  ever 
got  to  sea,  and  were  burned  in  1777,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands ;  which  was  also  the  fate  of  some  others  ordered  at  the  same  time. 
Of  the  six  frigates  first  ordered  for  the  Federal  Navy  in  1794,  which  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  best  builders,  the  President,  of  forty-four 
guns,  was  built  in  New  York. 

New  York  did  its  share,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  equipping 
privateers,  as  a  substitute  for  a  national  naval  force  upon  the  seas,  having, 
in  common  with  all  seaport  towns,  suffered  an  almost  total  ruin  of  its 
commerce.  After  the  peace,  her  Commercial  Marine  was  quickly  resusci- 
tated, and  an  enlarged  commercial  spirit  became  apparent.  The  Empress 
of  China,  Captain  Green,  which  sailed  from  New  York,  February  22, 
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1784,  was  the  first  ship  that  displayed  the  American  flag  in  (he  port 
of  China.  And  the  Enterprise^  Captain  Dean,  a  sloop  of  eighty  tons, 
bnilt  at  Albany,  which  made  the  voyage  oat  and  back  in  1785,  was  the 
first,  it  is  said,  that  made  a  direct  voyage  to  that  country,  the  former 
having  touched  at  Europe.  She  was  navigated  by  seven  men  and  two 
boys. 

Ship-building  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Albany  in  Colonial 
times.  Vessels  were  built  there  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  princi- 
pally of  fir  timber,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty -seven  and  a  half  dollars  per 
toa.  If  the  timber  were  dry  and  well  seasoned,  it  was  said  they  would 
last  thirty  years  and  upward. 

ship-bniid-  The  unexampled  progress  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
wlstSa^*  growth  of  this  country,  is  nowhere  exhibited  more  forcibly  than 
liake*.  jjj  ^jjg  yj^g^  increase  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Western 
Lakes.  As  the  great  feeder  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York,  in 
particular,  and  a  means  of  developing  the  infinite  resources  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Upper  Lakes,  the  increase  of  the 
steam  and  sail  marine  of  those  great  reservoirs  is  a  subject  of  much  inter- 
est! and  importance.  At  the  time  when  these  States  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  those  vast  inland  seas,  covering  an  area  of  over  ninety 
thousand  square  miles,  and  draining  nearly  four  times  that  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, abounding  in  every  element  of  wealth,  were  almost  untracked,  save 
by  the  aboriginal  canoe,  and  devolved  their  waters  to  the  ocean  through 
nearly  unbroken  solitudes.  Now  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  car- 
ried upon  those  same  majestic  highways,  supports  a  tonnage  of  steam  and 
sailing  vessels  equal  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  a  lake  and 
river  commerce  equal,  at  least,  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  anna* 
ally.  To  reach  this  great  traffic,  New  York  has  constructed  her  public 
works  upon  a  scale  unequaled  by  any  other  State,  and  through  this  enter- 
prise, and  the  wealth  of  the  treasury  she  has  opened,  she  has  become  the 
maritime  capital  of  the  whole  Union.  Upon  her  lake-shore,  the  trade  of 
this  region  has  built  up  a  city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  lake  border  is  skirted  with  opulent  marts  of  trade,  which 
are  duplicating,  at  least  in  every  ten  years,  a  commerce  and  tonnage 
already  equal  to  the  entire  European  trade  of  the  whole  Union.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  built  annually  by  New 
York,  in  which  she  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  is  constructed  upon 
her  lakes.  Buffalo ^  which  is  a  principal  seat  of  this  industry,  has  grown 
up  within  the  last  half  century ;  yet  its  advantages  for  trade,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  was  not  overlooked  by  France,  which,  at  an  early  day 
in  our  Colonial  history,  aimed  at' extensive  dominion  opon  this  Continent, 
and  took  possession  of  these  regions.    In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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eentory  she  had  began  to  belt  the  American  settlements  with  a  line  of  fort* 
resses  for  the  support  of  her  claims,  and  the  extension  of  her  rival  interests. 
A  few  years  after  Father  Marqnette  and  Sienr  Joliet  had  penetrated, 
with  bark  canoes,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  explored  that  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas.  Sienr  de  la  Salle,  under  a  commission  from  the  King  of 
France,  set  out  from  Fort  Frontcnac  (now  Kingston),  in  November, 
1678,  in  a  small  vessel,  the  first  ever  seen  on  Lake  Ontario,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Fathers  Tonti  and  Hennepin,  and  a  number  of  mechanics  and 
Nulors,  with  military  and  naval  stores  and  goods  for  the  Indian  trade, 
established  a  trading  post  npon  the  present  site  of  Fort  Niagara.  On 
the  26th  of  January,  1679,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  Creek,  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  Niagara,  about  six  miles  above  the  great  falls,  they  laid 
the  keel  of  a  small  vessel  of  sixty  tons  burden.  At  this  place,  long  after 
Qsed,  it  is  said,*  as  a  shipyard,  by  Americans,  and  still  known  as  the 
"  Old  Shipyard,"  under  the  suspicious  eyes  and  exposed  to  the  hostile 
attempts  of  the  Iroquois,  who  endeavored  to  bum  the  vessel,  and  com- 
pelled the  blacksmith  even  to  defend  his  life  with  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron, 
the  adventurers  finished  and  equipped  with  seven  small  cannon  and  the  usual 
armaments  of  a  man-of-war,  the  first  vessel  that  ever  set  sail  upon  Lake 
Erie.  She  was  named  the  "  Griffin.^^  On  the  7th  of  August,  of  the 
same  year,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  ascend  the  ripids,  favored 
by  a  good  wind,  the  little  bark,  with  a  griffin  flying  at  her  jibrboom  and 
an  eagle  above,  entered,  amid  the  discharge  of  her  diminutive  artillery, 
and  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum,  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  an  object  of 
"  terror  among  all  the  savages  who  lived  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  within 
fifteen  hundred  miles."  Ilaving  cautiously  sounded  her  way  through 
Lake  Erie,  the  Griffin,  on  the  11th  of  August,  reached  the  mouth  of  De- 
troit River,  and  thence  passed  into  a  lake,  which  they  named  St.  Clair, 
and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  entered  Lake  Huron,  the  Te  Deum 
still  rising  in  thankfulness  for  their  preservation  thus  far.  Crossing  this 
lake  amid  some  perils,  they  sailed  forty  leagues  to  Green  Bay,  in  Wis- 
consin, whence  La  Salle,  having  completed  a  rich  cargo  of  firs,  valued  at 
60,000  livres,  dispatched  the  vessel,  in  charge  of  the  pilot  and  five  men, 

(1)  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  quite  confiJent  it  took  place  upon  the  oppo- 

3,  1190.     "  This  locality  has  been  question-  site  or  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  His  local 

eJ.     Governor  Cass  locates  La  Salle's  Ship-  knowledge  is  greater  than    mine,  and  his 

yard  at  Erie.     Mr.  Bancroft,  at  the  mouth  opinion  merits  the  most  respectful  consider- 

of  the  Tonawanda,  or  rather  did  so  in  his  ation.'     Hennepin,  who  was  present,  says  it 

History  of  the  United  States.     In  a  letter  took  place  *  more  than  two  leagues  above  the 

to  the  author,  dated  London,  May  17,  1848,  Falls.'" — Tumer't   Ilittory   of  the  Holland 

he  says,    '  As   to   the  Ship-building    of  La  Purchatt. 
Salle   above   Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Catlin   ia 
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on  her  return  to  Niagara.    The  yessel  was  never  after  heard  of,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  foundered  in  Lake  Haron,  with  all  on  board. 

But  the  French  were  not  destined  to  open  the  treasury  of  these  fruitful 
regions,  or  to  build  up  a  naval  or  commercial  power  upon  the  lakes  and 
and  rivers  of  the  West  Although  La  Salle  afterward  laid  a  keel  of 
forty  feet,  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  at  Fort  Crevecoeur,  on  the  Illi- 
nois, and  with  indefatigable  zeal,  established  a  cordon  of  forts  from  the  Sl 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  supremacy  which  he  with  others  sought 
to  establish  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty^  was  ultimately  extinguished 
with  a  suddenness  not  inaptly  prefigured  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  bis  first 
maritime  effort.  While  a  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  that  sought 
to  limit  the  English  Colonies  to  a  narrow  margin  upon  the  seaboard,  un- 
doubtedly governed  the  councils  of  France,  her  Colonists  were  chiefly 
intent  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  in  peltry  with  the  Indians.  In  that 
business,  her  Couriers  du  bois,  and  traders,  called  to  their  aid,  it  is  pro- 
bable, no  marine  of  any  consequence,  beyond  the  bark  or  log  canoe  of 
the  savage,  the  batteau  or  scow  for  greater  burdens,  and  occasionally  a 
decked  boat  for  defense  or  dispatch.  It  remained  for  the  Colonies  of  her 
successful  rival  to  check  the  lust  of  empire,  which  had  led  her  governors 
thus  early  into  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  and  to  people  either  shore  of 
those  interior  seas  with  nations,  whose  countless  ships  and  floating-palaces 
testify  to  the  opulence  of  their  commerce. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  Lake  regions  became,  the  field  of  contest 
between  the  French  and  English,  some  small  naval  preparations  were 
made  on  each  side,  but  it  was  some  years  after  the  Bevolution,  before 
mercantile  vessels  began  to  be  constructed,  to  any  extent,  upon  those 
waters.  During  the  Revolution,  the  frontiers  became  the  centre  of 
interest  at  times,  and  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  American 
valor  were  effected,  with  naval  armaments,  constructed  with  magic  speed 
upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes. 

The  first  English  vessel  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  a  sch»x>ner  of  forty 
feet  keel,  with  fourteen  sweeps  or  oars,  and  twelve  swivels,  launched  June 
2S,  i:55.> 

During  the  same  year.  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachnsett?.  led  an 
expedition  through  the  wilderness,  from  Albany  to  Oswecro.  where  he 
made  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  similar 
to  that  in  which  Biirgoyne  had  been  defeated  at  Fort  Dnquesne.  lie  built 
at  Oswego,  a  sloop  and  schooner,  of  60  tons  each,  two  row-srallejs,  of  20 
tons  each,  and  eight  whale  boats,  each  capable  of  carrying  Ki  men.  His 
dosiirns  were  seconded  bv  the  Assemblv  of  Xew  York,  who  directed  him 
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to  prepare  for  tbe  constmction  of  one  or  more  vessels  of  a  larger  class,  to 
mooDt  ten  six-poanders,  besides  swiyels,  two  more  row  galleys,  and  a 
hondred  whale  boats. 

The  first  American  vessel  bnilt  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  "at  Hanford's 
Landing,"  three  miles  below  Rochester,  in  1798.  She  was  of  thirty  tons 
only,  and  called  the  "Jemima."  The  first  national  vessel  bnilt  on  Lake 
Erie,  was  launched  the  year  previons,  at  Fonr  Mile  Creek,  near  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  named  the  "Washington."  She  was  lost  soon 
after,  which  proved  a  disconragemcnt  to  similar  attempts.' 

Early  in  the  war.  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  as  the  highway 
between  Canada  and  the  revolted  colonies,  became  the  scene  of  naval 
operations,  in  which  both  powers  sought  to  gain  the  control  of  their 
commanding  position,  and  their  fortifications.  To  constrnct  a  naval 
armament  was  a  work  of  no  small  enterprise,  as  materials  were  unpro- 
vided, and  skilled  labor  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  seaports.  Congress, 
on  3d  July,  17*76,  empowered  the  Marine  Committee  to  engage  ship- 
wrights to  go  to  Lake  Champlain  for  the  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
seven  and  two-thirds  dollars  per  month,  with  a  ration  and  a  half,  and  a 
half  pint  of  mm  per  day,  for  each  man.  By  the  22d  of  August,  a  small 
squadron  was  built  at  Skenesborough,  (Whitehall),  consisting  of  one 
iloop,  three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  carrying  58  guns,  86  swivels, 
and  440  men,  which  were  set  afloat  in  the  short  space  of  seven  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  resolution.  Six  other  vessels  were  nearly  ready  for 
launching  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  flotilla  was  afterward  augmented, 
and  the  whole  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold.  With  these 
and  a  number  of  gun-boats,  Arnold,  on  11th  October,  fought  the  first 
naval  battle  of  the  Revolution,  near  Yalcour's  Island,  against  a  fleet  much 
superior  in  number  and  strength,  constructed  by  the  British  with  the 
same  marvelous  dispatch — a  portion  from  materials  brought  from  England 
for  the  purpose,  and  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pringle. 

A  considerable  amount  of  shipping  has  been  yearly  built  on  this  Lake 
since  that  time,  and  the  steam-vessels  of  Champlain  are  among  the  finest 
built  in  the  Union.  Burlington,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  the  only  place 
in  Vermont  where  vessels  are  built  to  any  extent. 

The  talents  of  Henry  Eckford  and  others,  at  a  later  period,  raised  the 
reputation  of  New  York  in  Ship-building,  deservedly  high.  The  services 
of  John  Stevens,  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  especially  of  Robert 
Fulton,  in  giving  the  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  steam 

(1)  Henderson's  Annual  StatemenU  of  Trade  and  Cor*merco  of  Buffalo,  1846.   Andrew/ 
&eport,p.49. 
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Id  nafigationi  nshered  in  a  new  era  in  naval  archltectare,  bat  tbey  do  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  this  retrospect. 

Nkw  Jkbskt. — The  business  of  Ship-bnilding  commenced  in  New 
Jersoj,  as  early  as  1683.  In  the  prerions  year,  Samuel  Oroome,  a 
mariner,  of  Stepney,  who  bad  visited  the  Proyince  on  bis  return  from  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in  1676,  accompanied  Deputy-Governor 
Rudyard,  to  East  Jersey,  as  one  of  the  twelve  original  proprietaries.  He 
died  in  1688,  leaving  unfinished,  upon  the  stocks,  the  first  vessel  built  in 
East  Jersey. ' 

It  is  probable  that  vessels  were  previously  built  on  the  Delaware,  and 
other  parts  where  settlements  were  made  some  years  earlier,  as  vessels 
were  already  owned  in  several  of  the  towns,  and  a  West  India  trade  was 
carried  on. 

In  1694,  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  for  the  benefit  of  this  brancb  of 
industry,  which  is  represented  to  have  been  hurtful  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  Province,  and  of  little  advantage  to  the  particular  object  it  was 
intended  to  promote.  It  was  enacted,  that  for  the  better  encouragement 
of  building  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  within  the  Province,  ("as  if,"  says 
the  historian,  *'  the  whole  Continent  should  depend  upon  the  skill  of  Jer- 
soymen,")  the  exportation  of  any  timber,  planks,  boards,  oak-bolts,  staves, 
heading,  hoops,  or  hop-poles,  was  expressly  forbidden,  except  to  some 
parts  *  over  the  broad  seas,'  that  is  to  say,  into  Great  Britain,  tbe  West 
Indies,  the  Summer  or  Wine  Islands,  directly,  and  there  to  unload  the 
same. 

The  object  of  this  law  appears  to  have  been  the  promotion  of  a  diieet 
foreign  and  coastwise  carrying  trade,  and  especially  a  desire  to  render 
Perth  Amboy  the  successAil  rival  of  New  York,  with  which  it  then  strove, 
with  some  hopes  of  success,  for  the  supremacy.  We  find,  indeed,  that 
Qovtmor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  the 
same  year,  complains  Uiat  the  Jerseys  '*  are  now  making  war  upon  ns  is 
point  of  trade/'  and  refers  to  the  Act  above  mentioned,  *'  by  which,"  he 
•4^  **  they  will  draw  the  shipping  thither,  and  establish  a  free  port  to 
the  gr^t  prejudice  of  thb  place,  and  sink  the  trade  greatly ;  they  pay  no 
duty  to  the  King,  and  all  will  flock  to  it  We  already  feel  that  of  PeuH 
sylvaaia.  where  they  trade  at  largei,  onder  no  regnlalions ;  this  being  mnA 
nea^^^  and  upon  the  same  riiw  with  na^  will  utterly  mia  the  rerenae  of 
the  PtOTittce." 
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In  December,  1T02,  Miles  Foster,  of  Amboy,  received  from  the  Board 
of  Proprietors  a  grant  of  a  town  lot^  in  consideration  of  his  haying  built 
the  first  sloop  launched  at  that  place. 

Salem  and  Burlington  were  the  principal  towns  in  West  Jersey  at  this 
time,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  seat  of  GoTernment  Ship-bnilding 
vas  carried  on  at  these  places,  at  an  early  day.  Thomas,  in  his  account 
of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey,  in  1698,  mentions  the  commodious 
docks  and  large  timber  yards  of  the  former  place,  and  that  **  several  fine 
ships  and  vessels,  (besides  Qovernor  Coze's  own  great  ship),  have  been 
built,''  at  Burlington.  He  speaks  of  the  product  of  Cape  May  County, 
as  consisting  of  whalebone  and  oil  from  the  whale-fisheries,  in  which  great 
numbers  were  taken  yearly :  a  business,  which,  on  all  our  coasts,  employed 
many  boats  and  small  vessels. 

The  sloop  Adventurer,  of  aixteen  tons,  owned  by  John  and  Kichard 
Townsend,  was  licensed,  in  1705,  to  trade  between  Cape  May  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Burlington.  Such  was  the  infancy  of  shipping  enterprise  in 
that  quarter. 

A  letter  from  Governor  Morris,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1742,  states 
that  **  the  foreign  trade  is  not  considerable.  I  think  they  have  three 
brigantines  and  about  four  or  five  sloops,  that  trade  to  Madeira  and  the 
West  Indies.  Most,  if  not  all,  their  European  commodities,  are  supplied 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  exchange  for  wheat,  flour,  and 
timber ;  without  which  last,  it  is  said,  Pennsylvania  cannot  build  a  ship  or 
e^en  a  tolerable  house,  nor  ship  off  a  hogshead  or  a  pipe-stave ;  and  New 
York,  also,  has  a  great  supply  of  timber  from  this  Province." 

Ship-building  was  a  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Little 
Egg  Harbor,  in  Burlington  County,  who  also  carried  on  fishing,  and  a 
profitable  lumber  trade. 

There  were  built  in  the  Province,  in  the  year  1769,  four  small  vessels, 
of  about  twenty-five  tons  each.  In  1772,  there  was  but  one  built,  whence 
it  is  probable  the  business  never  reached  any  great  extent  there.  The 
Province  suffered  much  during  the  Revolution,  its  ports  on  the  Delaware 
being  shut  by  the  British  occupation  of  that  river,  while  those  on  the 
seaboard,  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war.  A  fine  schooner  was  fitted 
out  at  Bridgton,  in  1779  and  1780,  as  a  letter-of-marqne,  and  was  named 
"The  Governor  Livingston."  But  she  was  captured  on  her  second  voyage, 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  near  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  attempt 
was  not  renewed. 

Pennstlvania. — Philadelphia  very  early  entered  upon  the  business 
of  building  vessels.  William  Penn,  in  1683,  the  year  after  his  arrival, 
writes :  "  Sonne  vessels  have  been  built  here,  and  many  boats."  William 
West  aUoat  this  time  commenced  a  ship-yard  at  the  foot  of  Yine  street 
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He  acquired  a  coosiderable  fortone  in  the  bosiness,  his  orders^  which 
were  Bometimes  more  than  he  coold  fill,  being  chiefly  from  English  and 
Irish  hoQses  abroad. 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  Philadelphia,  that  six  years  after  (1689) 
it  contained  one  thousand  houses^  and  freighted  ten  Tessels  with  the  prod* 
Qce  of  the  province  for  the  West  Indies  alone.  Fourteen  cargoes  of 
tobacco  were  exported  in  one  year,  about  this  time,  from  the  ProTince. 
In  1 698,  according  to  the  account  of  an  English  author  who  had  resided 
some  time  in  the  city,  the  wharves  and  other  facilities  for  receiving,  dis- 
charging, and  storing  merchandise,  for  loading  and  unloading,  building 
and  repairing  ships,  were  numerous  and  convenient  Among  these  are 
mentioned,  at  that  early  date,  "  a  cnrious  and  commodious  Dock  with  a 
drawbridge  to  it,  for  the  convenient  reception  of  vessels,  where  have  been 
built  some  ships  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  each.  They  have  very 
stately  oaks  to  build  ships  with,  some  of  which  are  between  fifty  and 
sixty  feet  long,  and  clear  of  knots,  being  very  straight  and  well  grained. 
In  thii  famous  city  of  Philadelphia  are  several  Rope-makers,  who  have 
large  and  curious  rope-walks,  especially  Mr.  Joseph  Wilcox."^  Ship- 
carpenters,  carvers,  block-makers,  turners,  and  rope-makers,  are  named 
among  the  tradespeople  who  received  adequate  encouragement  Ship 
carpenters,  we  are  told,  received  from  five  to  six  shillings  a  day  as  wages. 
Vessels  were  at  this  time  built  also  at  Newcastle,  Salem,  Burlington,  and 
other  places  on  the  Delaware,  and  were  freighted  with  horses  and  other 
live  stock,  which  were  raised  in  large  numbers,  with  staves,  provisions, 
etc.,  for  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  often  sold  with  their 
cargoes.  This  profitable  channel  of  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  ships 
for  sale,  continued  throughout  its  provincial  history,  to  be  a  fountain  of 
profit  to  Philadelphia,  and  speedily  raised  her  to  the  position  of  the  most 
flourishing  port  in  the  Colonies. 

The  whale  fishery  was  established  by  the  founder  and  the  Free  Society 
of  Traders  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  where  for  some  years  it  was 
actively  pursued  near  the  shore,  and  employed  many  boats  and  small 
craft. 

The  ship-yards  of  Philadelphia  in  early  provincial  times,  occupied  the 
river  front  from  the  present  Market  street  to  Vine  or  Callowhill,  and 
were  gradually  driven  north  by  the  improvements  in  the  city.  In  July, 
1Y18,  Jonathan  Dickinson  wrote  to  a  correspondent:  "Here  is  a  great 
employ  for  ship-work  for  England.  It  increases  and  will  increase,  and 
our  expectations  from  the  iron-works,  forty  miles  up  the  Schuylkill,  are 

(1)  niatory  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  New  Jersey  by  Gabriel  Thomas:  London,  1S9S. 
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▼eiy  great"  Id  1721,  he  incidentallj  mentioDS  that  the  sails  and  rigging 
coming  from  England  for  his  new  ship  had  escaped  the  pirates. 

A  duty  previously  laid  on  yessels  in  Pennsylvania  for  revenue  purposes 
was  this  year  renewed  by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly. 

Among  the  vessels  mentioned  in  1722  at  Philadelphia,  were  a  pink  or 
galley,  and  a  great  fly-boat  of  four  hundred  tons,  all  of  which  traversed 
the  Atlantic.  The  following  vessels  were  built  there  in  the  three  years 
1722-24,  viz. : 

1722 10  vessels 428  tons. 

1723 J 13   "   607  " 

1724 '. 19   *'   959  " 

The  clearances  in.  the  seven  years  from  1719  to  1725,  averaged  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  sail  annually.  In  1748-9,  the  entrances  and 
clearances  were  about  three  hundred  annually.  Four  or  five  years  later, 
it  was  said  as  many  as  twenty  sail  of  vessels  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
stocks  at  one  time,  so  well  adapted  were  the  docks  for  ship-building.  At 
that  time,  the  city  was  spoken  of  as  containing  a  great  many  wealthy 
merchants ;  and  its  trade,  and  the  profits  of  it,  as  prodigious.  The  Col- 
lector of  the  port  was  a  "patent  officer,"  and  the  Custom-House  officials 
had  the  highest  salaries  of  any  in  North  America. 

The  return  of  new  shipping  built  in  Pennsylvania  was,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  in  1769,  but  1469  tons;  in  1770  it  was 
2354  ;  and  in  1771  only  1307  tons.  The  number  built  in  17G9  was  22. 
Adding  one-fifth  to  the  registered  tonnage  of  that  year,  to  make  it  real 
tonnage,  the  average  of  each  becomes  80  tons,  which  exceeds  the  average 
of  any  other  except  that  of  Maryland,  which  is  the  same.  Tbe  tonnage, 
however,  given  to  the  Register  at  that  time  was  uniformly  below  the  real 
burden  of  the  vessels,  and  one-third  is  believed  to  be  about  the  proper 
increment  by  which  to  reach  the  actual  tonnage.  The  tonnage  entered 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1771  was  50,901,  and  that  cleared  in  the  same  year 
49,654  tons,  the  outward-bound  exceeding  the  inward  by  1247  tons,  a 
difference  in  part  occasioned  by  the  sale  of  new  vessels  in  Great  Britain. 
About  three-eighths  of  this  tonnage  was  owned  in  the  province  by  na- 
tives, and  the  remaining  five  by  British  merchants  residing  in  Europe  or 
occasionally  in  the  Colonies.  Pennsylvania  built  in  the  year  1772  only  ' 
eight  vessels.  At  this  time  the  business  appears  not  to  have  been  very 
flourishing,  except  in  New  England,  which  in  the  same  year  built  123 
vessels  and  18,149  tons  of  shipping,  out  of  a  total  of  182  vessels  and 
26,544  tons  built  in  the  Colonies  in  that  year. 

Although  the  building  of  ships  for  domestic  commerce  and  for  sale  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  New  England,  it  had  long  been  considerable.  At 
tbe  Ume  of  the  Revolution,  Philadelphia  had  become  among  the  first  in 
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naval  architcctnre ;  her  vessels  being  no  less  noted  for  beanty  of  form  and 
finish  than  for  their  swiftness.  In  none  of  the  Colonies,  however,  were 
the  vessels  built  for  sale  equal  in  quality  to  those  contracted  for  on  pri- 
vate account.  A  species  of  ship,  constructed  at  Philadelphia  in  early 
times,  but  scarcely  belonging  to  naval  architecture  perhaps,  were  hoge 
raft  ships,  similar  to  those  constructed  at  a  later  period  in  Canada. 
These  colossal  structures  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  greaX 
quantity  of  timber,  and  were  designed  to  be  broken  up  on  arriving  at 
their  destination.  The  last  of  this  class  from  Philadelphia  was  constructed 
at  Kensington  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  "  Baron  Renfrew," 
built  at  an  earlier  period,  of  upward  of  five  thousand  tons,  or  double  the 
measurement  of  an  ordinary  seventy-four,  made  a  safe  passage  into  the 
Downs. 

The  reputation  of  her  naval  architects  had  now  become  high,  and  the 
position  of  the  city  as  the  largest  in  the  Provinces,  with  an  extensive 
commerce,  with  numerous  productive  Iron-works  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
greatest  facilities  for  procuring  the  best  of  timber  and  naval  stores  from  the 
Southern  Colonies,  gave  her  superior  advantages.  These  were  brought 
into  requisition  during  the  war,  for  the  naval  defense  of  the  port,  and  of 
the  country  generally.  Of  thirteen  frigates  ordered  by  Congress,  under 
the  prize  law  of  December,  1715,  the  keels  of  four,  the  Washington  and 
Randolph,  of  32  guns,  each ;  the  Effingham,  of  28,  and  the  Delaware^ 
of  24  guns,  were  laid  at  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  three  seventy-four's  ordered  in  the  following  year,  a  brig 
of  18  guns,  and  a  packet-boat,  were  also  assigned  to  the  Ship-yards  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  many  smaller  vessels  were  built  and  equipped  there  on 
private  and  public  account. 

Despite  the  strongest  efforts  by  means  of  galleys,  batteries,  rafts,  fire- 
ships,  and  torpedoes,  to  defend  this  important  port,  the  harbor  was  sne- 
cessfully  blockaded  by  the  enemies,  and  the  Delaware  and  Effingham, 
were  burned,  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Ran,' 
dolph  was  one  of  the  first  cruisers  that  got  to  sea  in  1777. 

The  flourishing  commerce  of  Philadelphia  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
her  shipping  swept  from  the  sea.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  place  in 
the  country  saw  both  resuscitated  with  more  remarkable  success  after  the 
peace.  n 

During  the  existence  of  the  State  Impost  Laws,  which  were  all  rendered 
void  by  the  new  Constitution  and  the  Federal  Laws,  Pennsylvania  laid 
a  duty  of  two  shillings  per  ton  on  foreign  shipping,  and  on  American 
vessels  four-pence  per  ton.  She  actively  advocated  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  experienced  the  full  benefit  of  the  national 
system,  adopted  in  1790,  which  gave  protection  to  the  industry  of  tbo 
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Itrge  body  of  her  miuinfactaren.  Daring  the  year  ending  March,  1791, 
PeQDsylyaDia  and  Delaware,  which,  as  the  "Lower  Connties,"  have  been 
incladed  in  the  foregoing  statements  with  Pennsylvania,  built  an  amonnt 
of  tonnage  exceeding  the  average  of  the  years  1769,  '70,  and  '71,  by 
8,900  tons,  or  over  5,600  tons.  In  1793,  the  amount  built  in  Pennsyl- 
Taiiia,was  8,145  tons,  notwithstanding  a  desolating  epidemic  afflicted  the 
city ;  an  amount  double  that  of  any  other  port  iu  the  United  States. 
These  were  of  Sonthem  live-oak  and  cedar,  and  were  of  the  most  sub* 
stantial  character,  and  their  excellence  was  acknowledged  everywhere. 
The  astonishing  increase  of  trade  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  exports 
of  the  State,  or  its  seaport,  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending  September, 
1793,exce<fded  all  the  exports  of  New  England,  by  $1,717,572;  and,  that 
the  mere  increase  of  its  exports  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  are  stated 
to  have  exceeded  the  total  exports  of  New  York  in  1793,  by  $2,934,370. 
The  aggregate  value  of  goods  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  in  1792,  was 
$3,820,646;  in  1793,  it  was  $6,958,736;  and  for  the  half  year  ending 
March  31,  1794,  $3,533,397.  The  exports  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1793, 
were  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  Union.  * 

For  her  success  in  this  branch  of  industry,  as  well  as  for  a  due  share  of 
the  reputation  in  Ship-building  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies,  Philadelphia  is 
much  indebted  to  the  genius  of  several  who  were  pre-eminent  in  their 
departments.  Foremost  among  those  we  would  mention  the  name  of 
Thomas  Godfrey,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  improvement  of  the 
Quadrant  which  bears  the  name  of  Hadley,  rentiers  his  name  dear  to  all 
who  are  concerned  iu  trade  and  navigation.  His  Reflecting  Quadrant  was 
first  brought  into  use  in  West  India  vessels,  about  the  year  1731,-'32,  and 
was  thence  carried  to  England,  where  Uadley  acquired  the  credit  of  the 
improvement.  It  was  introduced  into  French  8hif)s,  in  1736,  by  M.  De 
Mannevillette,  the  Maritime  Geographer,  who  published  an  account  of  its 
advantages.  Dr.  Franklin  also  deserves  honorable  mention  for  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  made  for  the  improvement  of  models  and  sailing  quali- 
ties of  ships,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found,  accompanied  with  illus- 
trations, in  the  collection  of  his  published  works.  He  was  probably  the 
first  in  this  country  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages  of  ivater-tighi 
compartments  in  vessels,  which  of  late  years  has  been  so  advantageously 
introduced  in  the  vast  naval  structures  of  the  &ge.  He  was  led  to  approve 
and  recommend  the  superior  safety  of  this  method  of  construction  from 
the  study  of  the  arts,  customs,  government,  and  policy  of  the  Chinese. 
Their  prudence  in  this  respect  he  especially  commended  ;  the  bottom  of 
their  ships  being  constructed  of  a  number  of  separate  chambers,  or  com- 

(1)  Coxe'a  "View  ofUnlted  States." 
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partmcnts,  a  leak  coold  only  fill  the  chamber  with  which  it  commanicated, 
whereby  he  concei?ed  they  were  rendered  obviously  more  safe  than  those 
of  European  construction.  Some  other  of  his  suggestions  were  afterward 
adopted  by  the  nayal  architects  of  the  conutry. 

The  reputation  and  abilities  of  Joshua  Hubiphreys  as  a  nayal  archi- 
tect, contribnted  to  the  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  Philadelphia  in  Ship- 
building. His  professional  talents  had  rendered  him  long  widely  knowo, 
and  after  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  when  the  defense- 
less state  of  American  commerce  forced  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  Naval  Armament,  he  suggested  some  important  improvementa 
in  the  construction  of  the  vessels  ordered  by  that  body,  and  was  called  upon 
to  furnish  drafts  and  models  for  the  six  frigates  which  formed  the  germ 
of  the  American  Navy.  Their  efficiency  in  the  service  is  believed  to  have 
satisfied  the  country  of  the  value  of  his  innovations,  and  to  have  led  to  a 
modification  in  the  system  of  naval  construction  in  European  dockyards. 
The  frigate  United  Stales,  constructed  under  his  immediate  superintend- 
ence, at  Philadelphia,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  ships  of  her  time. 
Tempting  offers  are.  said  to  have  been  made  to  him,  while  abroad,  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  talents  to  a  foreign  service. 

Asa  Ship-carver  and  Sculptor,  Wilijam  Rush,  probably,  had  few 
superiors  in  his  day.  The  figure-heads  executed  by  him  excited  no  little 
admiration  in  foreign  countries,  and  orders,  it  is  said,  were  sent  to  him 
from  England,  lie  particularly  excelled  in  the  execution  of  figure- 
heads representing  tlie  Indian  character,  in  which  his  graceful  and  spirited 
desiiriis  were  perhaps  unequaled.  Walking  attitudes,  little  in  use  before 
his  lime,  were  immediately  improved  by  him,  with  a  degree  of  taste  and 
skill  in  design  and  execution  previously  unequaled.  The  figure-head  of  the 
*'  Indian  Trader,"  upon  the  ship  William  Penn,  in  Indian  costume,  excited 
great  observation  in  London,  it  is  said,  and  attracted  numbers  of  artists 
daily,  in  boats,  to  observe  and  sketch  designs  from  it.  Orders  were  sent 
from  England  for  several  figures  for  ships  building  there,  although  the 
duties  cost  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the  images.  This  circumstance  is 
supposed  alone  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  profitable  employment  of 
the  artist  upon  foreign  orders.  Rush  executed  a  full-length  statue  of 
Washinirton,  for  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  and  there 
arc  several  other  of  his  works  still  preserved  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Ship-carpenter  of  Philadelphia,  and  learned  the  business 
with  Edward  Cutbush,  from  London,  one  of  the  best  Ship-carvers  of  his 
dav.  * 

(1)  Ibe  intenfiQ  nnxioty  with  which  the  Constitution  is  well  known.  To  the  mercan- 
eountry  awaited  the  action  of  the  several  tile  and  manafacturing  classes  generally,  it 
State:}  relative  to  the  adoption  of  the  new    was  fraught  with  benefits  in  prospect,  bat  to 
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InvenHon  of  Sleamboais. — ^It  is  proper,  before  dismissing  the  subject 
of  Marine  constmction  in  Pennsylvania,  briefly  to  notice  the  part  taken 
by  its  citizens  in  introdocing  the  splendid  era  of  Steam  Navigation. 
The  first  experiments  were  made  on  her  waters.  The  limits  of  this 
article  do  not  permit  as  to  enter  npon  any  discnssion  of  the  question  of 
priority,  which  has  been  so  warmly  contested  by  rival  claimants  in  this 
eoontry.  Nor  is  it  oar  province  to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  different 
nations  to  the  first  conception  of  the  idea  of  employing  steam  in  navi- 
gaUng  vessels.  Should  we  yield  the  originality  of  the  attempt  to  En- 
gland, and  she  to  France  or  Italy ;  and  should  all  these  acknowledge 
their  obligations  for  the  discovery  of  the  potent  agency  of  steam  to  Hiero 
of  Alexandria,  there  still  remains  to  England  and  America,  at  least, 
abundant  honor  in  the  improvements  of  Watt,  Savery,  Hulls,  Miller  and 
Taylor,  or  Symington,  in  the  former,  and  of  Evans,  Fitch,  Rurasey,  Fulton, 
and  Stevens,  in  this,  to  compensate  for  the  surrender.  Especially  may 
this  country  be  content  with  the  credit  of  having,  through  the  genius  of 
Fulton,  so  combined  the  conceptions  of  previous  experimenters,  as  to 
produce  a  practical,  working  Steamboat ;  and  in  having,  in  a  short  time, 
covered  the  vast  reach  of  its  navigable  rivers  and  the  great  expanse  of 

none  mora  lo  than  to  the   ship-bnildors,  artists  of  Philadelphia,  who  were  concerned 

which  were  annmerotu  olau  in  Philadelphia  in  her  construction.     Sho  was  mounted  un  a 

ind  Ticinity.  carriafife,  and  drawn   by  ten   horses.     She 

The  Federal  procession  held  in  Philadel-  was  followed  by  the  Pilots  of  the  port,  and 
phia,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1788,  when  ten  ship-cakpcnteus, 

States,  including  Pennsylvania,  had  ratified  headed  by  Francis  Grico  and  John  Norris, 

the  new  compact,  was  one  of  unusual  eclat,  with  the  draft  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  cases 

and  evinced  the  joy  of  all  classes.  of  instruments,  etc.,  and  a  flng  bearing  a 

The  participation  of  the  ship-builders  in  ship  supported  by  Messrs.  Harrison,   Rice, 

this  f^te,  is  thus  described  in  the  fourth  vol-  Brewster,  and  Humphreys,  followed  by  Mast- 

ime  of  the  American  Museum,  and  displays  makers,   Caulkers,   and    Workmen,    to   the 

iome   of   the    skill    of  Philadelphia   Ship-  amount  of  three   hundred   and    thirty,  all 

Wrights : — "  The  Federal  ship  Union,  mount-  wearing  a  badge  in  their  hats  representing 

iBg  two  guns,  with  a  crew,  including  oflScers,  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  a  green  sprig  of 

of  twenty- five  men,  thirty   feet  long,  and  white  oak. 
proportionally  deep  and  wide.    Her  bottom  boat-builders 

was  the  barge  of  the  ship  Alliance,  and  the  in  a  shop  18  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  13 

one  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Serapis,  high,  who  set  up  and  nearly  completed  a 

taken  by  Paul  Jones,  in  the  Bon  Homme  boat  thirteen  feet  lon;^  during  the  procession. 

Richard.     The    Union   was    a   masterpiece  These  were  followed  by  Sailmakcrs,  Ship- 

of  elegant  workmanship,  perfectly  propor-  joiners  (twenty-five  in  number),  Ropemak- 

tioned  and  complete  throughout,  and  deco-  ers,  and  Ship-chandlers,  about  sixty  in  num- 

rated    with    emblematical    carving.      And  ber." 

what  was  truly  astonishing,  she  was  begun        The  procession,  representing  all  the  vari- 

snd  completed  in  leaa  than  four  days.     The  ous  trades,  with  similar  displays,  numbered 

workmanship  and   appearance  of  this  beau-  about  five  thousand  persons,  and  attracted 

tifal  ohject  commanded  universal  admira-  some  seventeen  thousand  spectators  to  Union 

ti&n  snd  applaosey  and  did  high  honor  to  tho  Green. 
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its  lake  surface,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  ocean,  with  a  Steam  Marine  of 
nnequaled  magnitude. 

To  Oliver  Evans,  whose  mind  was  occapied  as  earlj  as  IftS  with  the 
subject  of  steam  propulsion,  both  by  land  and  water,  belongs  the  merit 
of  the  first  effective  application  of  the  high-pressure  steam-engine.  This 
is  almost  the  ouly  one  now  used  on  the  Western  river  boats,  or  adapted 
for  locomotives  for  railroads,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor. 
The  cylinder  flue  boiler  for  high-pressure  engines  is  also  his  invention. 
Although  the  fame  of  that  ingenious  mechanic  mainly  rests  upon  his 
valuable  improvements  in  Mill  Machinery,  his  successful  attempt  to  move 
a  Locomotive  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  a  boat  on  the 
Schuylkill,  with  the  same  apparatus,  by  means  of  paddle-wheels,  fully 
establishes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  engineer,  Mr.  Galloway,  "  his 
claim  to  the  first  contrivance  of  a  practical  steamboat"  The  predie- 
tions  of  £vans,  as  to  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Steam,  and  of  his  own 
apparatus,  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 

The  subject  appears  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  several  about 
the  .same  time,  and  among  others,  as  mentioned  by  Fitch,  it  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Anmlbw 
Elucvtt,  iu  the  year  1776.  The  former  had  even  made  drawings  of  a 
steamboat  to  lay  before  the  Philosophical  Society.  In  1778,  Thomas 
Paine  recommended  Congress  to  adopt  measures  for  encouraging  the 
building  of  steamboats  on  the  plan  of  Jonathan  Hulls,  "  to  go  against 
wind  and  tide/'  patented  in  England  in  1736. 

In  17S4.  J.\MES  RuMSiT,  of  Maryland  and  Yirginia,  exhibited  to 
General  Washiuvrton  the  model  of  a  boat  for  stemming  the  corrent  cl 
rivers  by  the  force  of  the  stream  acting  on  setting  poles,  which  he 
patented  in  several  States ;  and,  among  others,  he  obtained  the  exdosive 
right  for  ten  years  **  to  navigate  and  build  boats  calculated  to  work  with 
grvater  ease  and  rapidity  against  rapid  rivers,**  from  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Maxvh,  17  So.  The  same  thing  had  be«n  nnsncccftsfiiDj 
attempted  by  a  farmer  of  Reading.  Pa.,  in  1750. 

In  17 So.  JjiMFS  FiTvTH  had  completed  a  model  of  a  steamboat,  and 
in  that«  or  early  in  the  following  year,  moved  a  small  shallop  on  the 
^"huvlkili.  by  the  agency  of  steam  aeti!ic  on  paddles  at  the  stem.  The 
kr.v>wlevi^  of  ta:s  attempt  appears  to  have  reached  Europe :  for  on  the 
ii.i  of  Aprl\  17S^.  Mr.  Jeffersoa  wn?te  from  London  to  Mr.  Charks 
Thompsou.  v^f  ruiladeli^ia :  ^  I  hear  yon  an  appljiag  the  same  agent 
^steam^  in  Auerloa  to  navigate  bvxstSw**  Fitch  iauMdiately  s«i  abo«t 
th^  iv=s:roc::oa  of  a  new  $teambo«k:»  of  which  a  deseripcion  was  inserted 
by  the  *:!T<u:or  Z3  tie  Isi  vv>!nnie  of  the  i\'%ifjR-J«»  JMUcian.'Vir  for  Pec, 
17$«.    On  the  ir»  o5  the  RCowin^  M;^v,  W  Mit  aa  expcsuKM  with 
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this  finU  Amencan  Steamboat  upon  the  Delaware.  She  attained  by 
accurate  measurement,  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Rittenhoase,  Ewing, 
ElUcott,  and  others,  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  at  dead  water,  and 
afterward  went  eighty  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  on  March  28th,  1787,  gave  Fitch  "the 
sole  right  and  advantage  of  making  and  employing  the  steamboat  by 
him  lately  inrented,  for  a  limited  time,"  viz.,  14  years.  Fitch  obtained 
dniilar  pri?ilege8  from  the  Legislatures  of  Delaware,  New  York,  and 
Virginia. 

In  Dec.,  1787,  Bnmsey  made  his  first  experiment  with  a  Steamboat 
on  the  Potomac,  at  Shepherdstown.  Although  Fitch  had  clearly  the 
precedence  in  point  of  time,  his  claims  were  strongly  contested  by  Rum- 
sey,  on  the  ground  that,  in  his  early  marine  experiments,  he  contemplated 
the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power ;  and,  by  aid  of  the  Rnmseian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  other  influential  friends,  was  successful  in  maintain- 
ing his  claims  in  the  Legislatures  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia; but  Fitch  was  sustained  by  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey. 

Rumsey  patented  in  England,  in  1788,  some  improvements  in  boilers ; 
and  both  parties,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Patent  Office,  took  ont 
patents  for  their  marine  inventions. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  defects  in  the  size  of  the  wheels,  the  weight 
and  imperfection  of  the  engine,  and  other  minor  faults,  avoided  by  those 
who  came  after  hira,  alone  prevented  Fitch  from  giving  to  the  world  a 
practically  useful  Steamboat  many  years  before  the  successful  enterprise 
of  Fulton  with  one  of  Watt's  improved  engines. 

Delaware. — Ship-building  was  also  carried  on  at  a  very  early  day,  at 
the  Swedish  settlements  upon  the  Delaware,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  city  of  Wilmington^  in  Delaware.  In  the  grant  of  privileges 
to  Henry  Uockhamraer,  to  establish  a  Colony  at  New  Sweden,  (after 
Minuit),  in  1640,  they  were  permitted  to  establish  all  sorts  of  manufac- 
tures and  industry,  engage  in  all  commerce,  in  and  out  of  the  country, 
with  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies  and  Africa,  belonging  to  friendly 
powers — ^but  only  in  vessels  and  yachts  built  in  New  Sweden — under 
promise  of  the  Government's  assistance.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Campanius,  that  when  he  arrived  there  in  1642,  four  years  after  Governor 
Minuit,  and  about  forty  years  before  |)ie  landing  of  Penn,  he  found  Ship- 
building, boat-building,  and  cooper  work,  carried  on  upon  "  Cooper's 
Island."  The  first  vessel  for  foreign  trade  belonging  to  that  port  was  a 
brig  called  ''The  Wilmington,"  built  in  1740,  by  William  Shipley,  D. 
Ferris,  and  others.  She  sailed  the  following  year,  laden  with  flour,  ship- 
bread — the  staple  production  of  the  place,  pipe  staves,  and  the  nsnal 
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assortment  of  produice,  for  the  West  Indies,  and  was  the  first  in  that 
trade,  which  was  afterward  prosecuted  with  enterprise. 

New  Castle  was  also  engaged  in  Ship-bnilding,  to  some  extent,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  William  Penn.  Until  the  relinqaishment  of  the 
proprietary  jurisdiction  in  1175,  Delaware  constituted  "the  three  lower 
counties*'  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  shipping  returns  are  embraced  in  those 
of  the  adjoining  State.  Hence,  in  the  tables  of  new  shipping,  in  1769, 
Delaware  is  not  named,  its  new  vessels  forming  a  part  of  the  twenty-two 
registered  for  that  province.  The  medium  of  the  registered  tonnage  of 
the  two  districts  in  that  and  the  two  following  years,  was  1770,  and  of 
the  actual  tonnage,  2300. 

In  1790,  the  two  returned  an  increase  over  the  average  of  those  years, 
of  3000  tons. 

The  reputation  of  Wilmington  Ship-builders  was  early  established. 
The  Ge7)eral  Washington,  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  William  Woodcock,  in  Wilmington,  in 
1700.  Few  places  have  better  sustained  their  ancient  industry,  or 
acquired  a  worthier  fame  in  this  branch,  than  the  flourishing  metropolis 
of  Delaware. 

Mautl-Vnt). — We  have  been  able  to  collect  few  particulars  of  the  pro- 
gress or  extent  of  this  industry  in  Maryland,  during  the  Colonial  period. 
ITer  staple  products,  and  the  pursuits  of  her  people,  were  similar  to  those 
of  Tirgiuia.  Agricultural  products,  and  especially  Tobacco,  were  her 
principal  exports,  but  the  transportation  of  these  was  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  British  ships,  or  to  those  of  Xew  England,  and  the  middle 
provinces.  Her  facilities  for  Ship-building  were  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  anv  other  Province.  There  was  no  countv  in  the  Colonv,  that  ^d 
not  possoi^s  a  highway  to  the  ocean,  by  some  navigable  river,  or  the  noble 
bay  which  divides  it.  lis  proximity  to  the  live-oak  and  yellow  pine  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  besides  a  good  supply  of  native  oak  and  othor 
timber  within  i;s  K^rders ;  the  early  possession  of  productive  iron  works, 
of  manu!f;io;ories  of  coniage  and  linseed  oil.  and  of  naval  supplies,  sncb 
as  n»sin,  tar,  turpentine,  etc..  from  the  neicbborlng  provinces,  gave  Mary- 
land many  advantap^s  for  the  production  of  shipping,  which  in  later  times 
have  Kvn  well  improved. 

As  early  as  lt*5:l  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  a  M:nt  was  es^tablisbed 
f%>r  the  coinage  of  sixpeact^ :  and%bout  the  same  time  a  curious  tonnage 
duty  wa>  es:;£bli>hTNi  for  the  support  of  GoveniineEt.  Every  vessel  having 
a  fiTish-^Uvk  foT^  and  a!\^  coming  to  trade  in  the  Proviiice,  was  compelled 
to  pay  ose-half  pouri  of  pow\ier,  and  thi>ee  pounds  of  siot  f^r  ererr  ton 
of  burden. 

Annajvos  was;  in  1$95.  aadt  a  port  Wv%  with  a  resadat  Collectar, 
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•nd  XaTal  Officer.  lo  1723,  there  were  five  ships  in  the  Patapsco  np  for 
London.  Although  its  site  was  moch  earlier  oceapied,  Baltimore,  which 
now  is  the  fourth  town  in  the  Union  in  the  extent  of  its  Ship-buikling 
interests,  was  not  laid  ont  as  a  town  until  the  year  1729,  nearly  one  hnn* 
dred  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  province.  Vessels  were  probably 
built  previous  lo  that,  upon  the  Patapsco,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Fell's  Point,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rising  town,  was 
early  occupied  as  a  Ship-building  station. 

The  tobacco  annually  sent  to  England  by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  at 
this  time,  was  estimated  to  employ  24,000  tons  of  shipping. 

In  1752,  however,  the  only  sea-going  vessels  owned  in  the  town,  were 
a  brig  called  the  "Philip  and  Charles,"  evidently  named  after  the  Calvens, 
and  a  sloop  named  the  "Baltimore,"  the  latter  owned  by  Captain  Lax, 
who  as  early  ns  1733  commanded  a  ship  in  the  London  trade.*  Bal- 
timore hod  already  commenced  its  rapid  growth  in  commercial  prosperity. 
In  October  of  the  preceding  year,  (1754),  no  less  than  sixty  wagon  loads 
of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltimore  for  shipment  from  the  back  settlements, 
and  its  incipient  commerce  must  have  called  to  its  aid  the  art  of  the  ship- 
wright before  that  time.  Douglass,  who  died  in  1752,  remarks  of  Mary- 
land, "Their  oak  is  of  a  straight  grain,  and  easily  rives  into  staves;  in 
bnilding  of  vessels  it  is  not  durable ;  they  build  only  small  craft ;  some 
years  since  they  built  a  very  large  ship,  called  the  British  Merchant, 
burden  one  thousand  hogsheads — with  many  repairs,  she  kept  in  the  Vir- 
ginia trade  thirty-six  years."' 

In  1753,  a  lottery  was  appointed  in  Baltimore  to  raise  450  picces-of- 
eight  to  build  a  public  wharf.  The  facilities  afforded  by  Fell's  Point  for 
Ship-buikling,  and  the  number  of  artisans,  with  all  the  materials  requisite 
for  the  business  collected  there,  rendered  the  prospect  fair,  in  17C5,  that 
it  would  become  the  site  of  the  future  city.  At  that  place,  where,  within 
the  present  century,  a  large  proportion  out  of  sixty-three  vessels,  and 
over  12,000  tons  of  shipping,  have  been  constructed  by  Baltimore  in  a 
single  year,   the  business  has   been  conducted  for  about  one  hundred 

years. 

The  Province  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
bailt  in  the  year  1769,  twenty  vessels  of  1344  tons.  One-fiflh  being  added 
according  to  the  directions  for  the  real  tonnage,  gives  an  average  of  eicrhty 
tons  for  each  vessel,  which  is  higher  then  that  of  any  other  Colony.  Those 
of  Pennsylvania  being  the  next,  of  which  the  average  was  seventy-nine, 
upon  a  total  of  twenty-two  vessels  built,  and  1469  tonnage. 

lo  1772,  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  Maryland  was  only  eight,  and 

(I)  GrifStfa*f  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  S3.  (2)  BritUh  SotUoments  in  America,  vol.  ii.,  370. 
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those  of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  namber.  Of  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  Colonial  Trade  at  this  time,  the  proportion  belonging  to  British  mer- 
chants resident  in  Europe,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Maryland  and  Yir- 
ginia,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Provinces.  The  amonnt 
thns  owned  was  six-eighths  of  the  whole,  while  of  the  remaining  two- 
eighths,  one  belonged  to  British  merchants,  occasionally  resident  in  the 
Colonies,  and  one-eighth  only  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  Cokmiea. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  in  Maryland,  from  January  5,  1770,  to 
January  5,  IT 71,  was  30,477,  and  the  amount  cleared  in  the  same  time, 
was  32,474  tous.^  Until  the  year  1780,  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  Annapolis. 

During  the  Kevolution,  Maryland  was  active  in  fitting  out  Cmiseri^ 
to  annoy  the  enemy  and  supply  the  want  of  a  regular  navy.  A  sloop 
and  a  schooner,  equipped  at  Baltimore  by  the  Marine  Committee,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  that  got  to  sea  under  the  new  Government.  Top- 
sail schooners,  sailing  best  upon  a  wind,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  sweeps 
for  chasing,  and  for  escaping  the  heavy  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  were 
particularly  serviceable ;  one  of  the  first  of  this  class  fitted  out  was  the 
Antelope,  built  for  merchants  of  Baltimore,  by  Mr.  J.  Pearce,  carrying 
14  guns.  The  citizens  of  Maryland  bore  off  many  trophies  firom  the 
scenes  of  conflict  during  the  war. 

The  building  of  the  frigate  Virginia,  of  28  guns,  one  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental war  ships  ordered  by  Congress,  in  1775,  was  entrusted  to  the 
Maryland  Ship-builders.  Two  others,  of  36  gnns  each,  were  ordered  to 
be  built  there  in  1776.  The  Constellation,  of  38  guns,  was  subsequently 
constructed  there  for  the  Federal  (Government,  upon  the  improved  system 
then  adopted.' 

As  already  mentioned,  a  tonnage  duty  was  established  by  the  Proprie- 
tary Government  at  an  early  day  in  this  Province.  About  the  year  1771, 
a  tax  of  fourpeuce  a  ton  was  laid  on  vessels  entering  at  Baltimore  for  the 
erection  of  a  Light-Hocse  on  Cape  Henry.  After  the  peace  with  En- 
gland, in  17 S3,  the  different  States  resorted  to  discriminating  duties,  in 
favor  of  American  shippincr.  for  the  promotion  of  the  shipping  interest 
of  the  country.  Maryland  kid  a  duty  of  eight-pence  on  domestic  vessels ; 
on  foreign  ships  belonging  to  nations,  with  which  the  United  Siates  had 
treaties,  one  shilling ;  on  foreign  ships  not  belonging  to  a  power  in  treaty, 
one  shilling  and  seven-pence ;  and  on  British  ships,  three  shillings  and 
six-pence.  A  want  of  nnifi>rmity  rendered  this  plan,  in  a  great  measure, 
unavailing,  and  often  injured  the  trade  of  those  adopting  the  highest 
prohibitive  rate.     In  1786,  Commissioners  met  at  Annapolis,  from  several 

(1 }  PIulIa*!  Sutituca.  (2)  Goopw't  Hktoiy  «r  C.  &  ISiuwj. 
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of  the  Colonies  to  take  into  consideration  the  deranged  state  of  trade,  and 
eommerce.  And  in  the  following  year,  a  more  general  Convention  met 
bj  their  recommendation  in  Philadelphia^  and  formed  the  present  Consti- 
tation,  which  on  March  4, 1789,  went  into  operation,  with  power  to  regn- 
Iste  all  matters  relating  to  Foreign  Commerce. 

On  the  4th  May,  1789,  jost  two  months  after  the  organization  of  the 
Kew  Goyemment,  the  Shipwrights  of  Baltimore,  following  the  example 
of  those  of  Sonth  Carolina,  sent  np  a  petition  to  the  first  Congress,  pray- 
iag  for  the  passage  of  a  Navigation.  Act,  similar  to  the  British  Navigation 
Law  of  1660.  They  represent  that  the  Commerce  and  Shipping  of  the 
United  States  was  falling  into  decay,  and  had  involved  thousands  in 
distress ;  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  country  was  as  well  prepared 
for  snch  a  law  as  England  was,  at  the  date  of  its  enactment.  In  support 
of  their  views,  they  quote  the  opinions  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  as  to  its 
effects: 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice,  moreover,"  they  remark,  "that  when  this  Act 
passed,  the  English  could  neither  dress  nor  dye  their  white  woolen  cloths. 
Their  linens  were  chiefly  imported  from  foreign  kingdoms.  They  were 
imaeqaainted  with  the  weaver's  loom-engine.  They  had  neither  white 
writing  paper  nor  printing  paper.  They  had  no  manufacturers  of  fine 
glass ;  calico  printing  was  unknown.  There  was  not  a  single  wire-mill 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  nor  could  they,  as  yet,  tin  iron  plates.  About 
this  time,  also,  the  legal  interest  of  money  was  eight  per  cent. 

"With  respect  to  our  Manufactories,  we  have  several  valuable  ones 
already  established,  and  others  which,  it  is  well  known,  only  want  en- 
couragement to  prove  of  the  greatest  national  advantage.  With  respect 
to  onr  Shipping,  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
tonnage.  It  appears,  however,  from  an  authentic  return,  signed  Thomas 
Irwin,  Inspector-General  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America, 
and  Register  of  Shipping,  that  the  eleven  States  which  form  the  United 
States  of  America,  employed  in  the  year  1770  three  hundred  and  nine 
thotsand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  tons  of  Shipping,  from  which  we 
think  it  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  present  tonnage  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  exceeds  the  Commercial  Tonnage  of  England 
when  she  passed  the  Navigation  Act.'" 

So  rapid  had  been  the  recent  growth  of  Baltimore,  that  although  it  was 
not  laid  out  until  1729,  and  fifty  years  after  contained  but  fifty  houses^ 
aid  scarcely  any  Shipping,  the  value  of  its  imports  six  years  after  tl» 
date  of  this  petition,  amounted  to  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
arrivals  during  the  same  year,  1795,  numbered  no  less  than  109  ships, 

(1)  Amerioan  State  Paperti  VoL  10,  p.  5. 
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162  brigs  aod  snows,  and  the  prodigioas  namber  of  5464  bay  craft.  This 
almost  unprecedented  increase  of  the  Commerce  of  her  principal  port,  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  new  Government,  and  especially  the  benefits  of  a 
uniform  Revenue  System,  had  rendered  the  Ship-building  interest  highly 
prosperous  in  Maryland.  In  1790,  she  built  as  many  vessels  as  any  two 
of  the  States,  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  exceeded 
the  ship-manufacturing  State  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  year  preceding 
the  4th  of  March,  1791,  the  Ship-building  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  alone, 
exceeded  the  highest  amount  of  new  tonnage  built  in  the  State  during  the 
three  years  1769,  '70,  ani  *71,  by  one  hundred  per  cent.*  Her  mann- 
facture  of  cordage,  iron,  and  other  contributory  branches,  had  propor- 
tionally increased. 

SUIP-BUILDINO  IN  YlRQINIA,  THE  CaROLINAS,  AND  OeORQIA. — In  the 

States  south  of  Maryland,  the  building  of  vessels  has  never  become  an 
\  important  branch  of  industry,  notwithstanding  an  abundance  of  the  very 
best  materials  for  the  purpose.  In  Virginiaf  it  is  said,  that  a  few  barks, 
pinnaces,  and  other  decked  boats  or  small  craft,  were  built  there  previous 
the  reorganization  of  the  Government,  in  1621 ;  and,  certainly,  shipwrights 
were  sent  to  that  Colony,  as  mentioned  in  our  Sketch  of  Virginia,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  early  as  1622.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  business  of  constructing  vessels  made  much  progress,  for  in 
Governor  Berkeley*s  Account  of  the  Province,  submitted  to  the  LordK' 
Committee  on  Colonies,  he  states,  that  "  For  shipping,  we  have  admirable 
masts  and  very  good  oaks,  but,  of  our  own,  we  never  yet  had  more  than 
.two  at  a  time,  and  these  not  more  than  twenty  tons  burden."  He  attri- 
butes the  slow  progress  of  improvements  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1663j  which  was  a  re-enactment  and  extension  of  the  Ordinance  of  1651, 
in  prohibition  of  commerce. 

"  Mighty  and  destructive  have  been  the  obstructions  to  our  trade  and 
navigation  by  that  severe  Act  of  Parliament,  which  excludes  us  from  hav- 
ing any  commerce  with  any  nation  of  Europe  but  our  own ;  so  that  we 
cannot  add  to  our  Plantation  any  commodity  that  grows  out  of  it»  as 
olive  trees,  cotton,  or  wines.  Besides  this,  we  cannot  procure  any  skillfal 
men  for  our  now  hopeful  commodity  of  silk  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  os  to 
carry  a  pipe-stave,  or  a  bushel  of  corn  to  any  place  in  Europe  out  of  the 
King's  dominions."  The  Act  produced  remonstrances  and  petitions 
from  Virginia,  but^  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  enforced  by  strict  iDJuno- 
tions  to  the  Governor,  and  by  cruisers  on  the  coast.  But  the  burdens 
imposed  thereby  on  trade,  although  generally  evaded,  were  fdt  to  be  lo 

(1)  C«x«'i  Yitw  of  U.  & 
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grieToos,  tlmt  they  had  no  small  influence  in  prodacing,  in  1676,  the  in- 
nrrectioD  headed  bj  Nathaniel  Bacon. 

A  paper  bearing  the  date  of  1673,  was  published  in  the  eighth  ?olume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  England,  pointing  out  the  great  ad- 
Ttntages  afforded  by  Virginia  for  the  business  of  Ship-building,  on  account 
of  the  abundaoce  of  oak,  pine,  cypress,  and  other  timber,  of  materials  for^ 
rosin,  pitch  and  tar ;  and  the  adaptation  for  raising  hemp  for  cordage 
lod  fiail-cloth,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  its  ore,  and  of  fuel  and  of  lime  for  working  it.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  extension  of  the  business  arose  from  this  public 
recommendation  in  an  influential  quarter.  The  Virginians  were  not  a 
mercantile  people,  and  Tobacco  occupied  the  principal  care  of  the  plant- 
ers. Although  this  article,  in  1729,  employed  nearly  three  hundred  sail 
of  ships  in  its  transportation  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  pro- 
duced, jointly,  over  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth,  yielding  a  reve- 
nue of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually,  the  producers  were 
litUe  concerned  in  the  transportation  themselves. 

Oldmixon,  remarking  on  their  neglect  of  a  profitable  industry  in  the  pro- 
doction  of  naval  stores,  observes,  that  "  The  Virginians  are  so  far  from 
improving  their  manufistctures  that,  though  they  see  others  send  thither 
to  build  ships,  they  seldom  or  never  do  it  themselves. " 

Virginia  produced,  in  the  year  1769,  twenty-seven  sail  of  new  vessels, 
whose  average  burden,  actual  measurement,  was  fifty-six  tons  each.  Of 
the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  colonial  ports  for  the  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 5,  1771,  the  proportipn  owned  by  native  inhabitants  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  was  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  quantity  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  these  Provinces.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  shipping  then  em- 
ployed by  those  two  Colonies,  than  of  any  others,  was  the  property  of 
British  merchants  residing  in  Europe,  and  constituted  six-eighths  of  the 
whole. 

During  the  Kevolution,  the  excellent  portal  facilities  of  Richmond, 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth  attracted  attention,  and  the  last-mentioned 
place,  which  had  been  a  naval  station  for  the  King's  ships  before  the  war, 
was  chosen  by  the  General  Government  as  a  site  for  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  its  Navy-yards.  The  Marine  Committee  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  1776,  ordered  two  frigates  of  thirty-six  guns  each,  to  be  built  in 
Virginia;  and  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  vessels  of  war 
built  under  the  Central  Government,  in  1794,  was  laid  down  at  Ports- 
moatb.  At  that  date  the  business  of  ship-building  had  much  increased  / 
in  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  each  of  the  three  States  of  Maryland,  Vir-  ' 
ghiia^  and  North  Carolina,  exceeded  New  Hampshire  in  that  branch. 
Tbe  bst  two  had  also  more  manofiactories  of  cordage  and  cables  than 
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any  two  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Virginia  had  even  ventared  to  lay  a  datj  of  two-thirds  of  a 
dollar  upon  cordage. ' 

We  hare  already  alladcd  to  the  achievements  of  an  adopted  citizen  of 
this  State,  James  Rumset,  of  Berkeley  Conntj,  Ylrginia,  in  applying 
steam  as  a  mortive  power,  yet  a  more  particular  mention  may  not  be  irrele- 
rant  Although,  as  elsewhere  stated,  we  believe  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  John  Fitch,  yet,  as  early  as  1788,  he  published  ''A 
Plan  wherein  the  power  of  Steam  is  fully  shown,  by  a  new-constructed 
Machine  for  propelling  Boats  or  Vessels  of  any  burden  against  the  most 
rapid  streams  or  rivers  with  great  velocity,  etc."  Virginia  granted  him, 
in  1784,  a  monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  her  rivers,  bays,  and  creeks,  by 
a  method  he  had  then  devised,  by  the  aid  of  setting-poles.  In  1787  she 
also  encouraged,  by  a  more  comprehensive  grant,  the  project  of  Fitch  to 
navigate  by  steam,  but  this  she  repealed  on  the  remonstrance  of  Rumsey. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  claims  of  this  ingenious,  and,  equally 
with  his  rival,  unfortunate  inventor  to  this  discovery,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  1839,  passed  the  following  resolu* 
tion  :  "  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  etc.,  etc, 
That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  present  to  James 
Rumsev,  Jr.,  the  son  and  only  surviring  child  of  James  Rumsey,  deceased, 
a  suitable  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  his  father^s  services  and  high 
agency  in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  the  Steamboat"  Rumsey 
went  to  England  to  prosecute  his  steam  projects,  after  his  first  experiment 
on  the  Potomac,  and  died  there. 

Passing  to  the  more  Southern  Colonies,  the  Cabolixas  and  Geoboia, 
\  we  find  them  distinguished  rather  for  their  supplies  of  excellent  mate- 
rials, which  they  have  contributed  for  the  use  of  the  Ship-builders  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  Sutes,  than  for  their  own  success  in  building  ships. 
Dr.  Ramsey,  in  his  excellent  history  of  South  Carolina,  remarks : 

*'  Ship-building  is  connected  with  the  Arts  of  a  countrr,  and  at  all 
times  ranks  with  its  Manufiicturts.  For  earning  on  this  noble  art,  the 
Carolinas  have  great  advantages.  Their  live-oak,  their  cedars  and  pi]ie% 
famish  the  best  materials  for  the  construction  of  serviceable  and  lasting 
ships.  Their  li  ve<^»ak  is  equal  to  any  in  the  wxH^d,  for  the  timber  of  ships. 
It  is  of  so  solid  a  texture,  that»  different  from  most  other  wood,  it  sinks 
in  water.  An  experimoit  was  made  some  rears  ago  of  the  eomparativa 
weight  of  English  oak  and  Carolina  liv^-oak.  A  few  cubic  inches  of  ths 
latxer,  weighed  eighteen  pounds;  but  the  same  quantitT  of  the  ibmer,  no 
more  than  fifteen.     Ships  buh  of  live-^MiL  hare  be«B  known  to  lart  op- 
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Tard  of  forty  years,  thongh  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  carrying 
sagars,  than  which  nothing  is  more  trying  on  their  timbers. 

''Aboat  the  jear  1740,  the  Carolinas  began  seriously  to  attend  to 
Ship-building  ;  five  ship-yards  were  erected,  one  in  Charleston,  three  in 
the  Ticiuity,  and  one  in  Beaufort  In  these,  twenty-four  square-rigged 
ressels,  besides  sloops  and  schooners,  were  built  between  the  years  1740 
ftnd  1779." 

In  Georgia,  the  business  was  commenced  about  the  same  time.  An 
accoant  published  in  1741,  states,  that  some  Tessels  had  already  been 
bailt  there,  and  it  was  expected  the  business  would  increase. 

In  1750,  according  to  our  naval  historian,  a  new  era  in  Ship-building 
was  introduced,  by  the  discovery  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  live-oak 
for  that  purpose.  In  that  year,  a  vessel,  the  first  built  of  that  material, 
and  thence  called  the  Live  Oak,  arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
We  are  not  informed  where  she  was  built.  To  what  extent  the  people  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia  employed  their  resources  in  this  branch,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  ascertain.  In  the  year  1769,  according  to  the  Custom  House 
tableS;  quoted  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  his  observations  on  American  Com- 
merce, North  and  South  Carolina  each  built  twelve  vessels,  of  which  the 
aggregate  tonnage  was  607  and  739  tons,  respectively.  This  measure- 
ment is  stated  to  have  been  one-fifth  at  least  below  the  actual  tonnage, 
which,  after  the  proper  addition,  averages  sixty  tons  for  the  former,  and 
seventy-eight  tons  for  the  latter,  per  vessel. 

Georgia,  during  the  same  year,  built  two  vessels  averaging  each  thirty 
tons. 

The  carpenter's  prices  in  South  Carolina,  for  building  a  live-oak  ship, 
jost  after  the  Peace,  was  five  guineas,  sterling,  per  ton ;  and  the  whole 
cost  of  the  ship  equipped  for  sea,  seven  to  eight  guineas,  sterling. 

Those  were  the  prices  of  ships  built  for  sale,  and  were  probably  below 
the  usual  cost  of  vessels  built  on  private  account. 

Very  excellent  ships  were  said  to  be  built  in  Carolina  at  that  time  of 
live-oak,  which  was  reputed  by  competent  judges  to  be  as  lasting  as  the 
best  English  oak,  notwithstanding  Lord  Sheffield  declared  them  to  be 
less  durable  than  British  ships,  or  those  of  cedar. 

On  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  South  Carolina, 
next  to  Massachusetts,  was  distinguished  for  the  spirit  with  which  she 
resisted  the  measures  of  Parliament,  and  for  her  activity  in  fitting  out 
cniisers  and  guar  da  costas,  for  the  defense  of  the  American  coasts.  Her 
owD  harbors  were  utterly  defenseless  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  Province,  like  many  others,  not  having  a  single  armed  vessel  in  her 
service.  Private  merchant  vessels  were  armed  in  the  emergency;  and  in 
veiy  short  time  the  schooner.  Defence,  of  sixteen  guns,  a  merchant  ship, 
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the  Prosper,  of  twenty  g^ins,  and  the  Comet,  a  coaster,  with  sixteen  gans, 
were  equipped.  A  galley  called  the  Beaufort,  was  bailt,  and  three  others 
converted  into  galleys,  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  and  a  schooner  of 
ten  gans  to  guard  Georgetown. 

After  Congress  authorized  reprisals,  the  first  three  aboYC-named  were 
converted  into  brigs,  to  cruise  on  the  high  seas,  and  captured  sereral 
prizes. 

A  Navy  Board  was  created  by  the  Legislature,  with  "authority  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  building,  buying,  or  hiring  of  all  vessels  in  the 
public  service,  and  to  direct  the  outfit  of  the  same,  etc.,"  for  which  they 
were  authorized  to  draw  warrants  on  the  Public  Treasury,  for  the  neces- 
sary funds.  The  Board  had  the  control  of  the  above-mentioned  vessels, 
and  built  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns,  named  the  Hornet.  These  vessels 
constituted  the  Navy  of  the  Province,  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
war.  In  1177,  the  Randolph^  Captain  Biddle,  built  and  commissioned 
at  Philadelphia,  put  into  Charleston,  to  refit.  She  sailed  on  a  cruise, 
and  returned  in  eight  days  with  four  rich  prizes ;  but  on  a  later  cruise,  in 
17T8,  in  company  with  several  smaller  Carolina  vessels,  tempted  by  her 
success,  the  Randolph  blew  up  in  an  engagement  The  expense  of  these 
armaments  cost  the  Province  over  $200,000,  which  far  exceeded  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise. 

Ship-building,  suspended  except  for  warlike  purposes,  was  renewed 
after  the  Peace,  and  prosecuted  with  spirit. 

On  13th  April,  1789,  some  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Shipwrights  of  Charleston  petitioned 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  a  Navigation  Law,  "  on  account  of  the 
diminished  state  of  Ship-building  in  America,  and  the  ruinous  restrictions 
to  which  our  vessels  are  subject  in  foreign  ports,  etc." 

In  this  they  were  followed,  in  May,  by  a  similar  memorial  from  the 
Ship-builders  of  Baltimore ;  which  is  an  evidence,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
value  of  the  interest  involved  in  the  business  in  those  cities,  which  had 
now  both  become  important  commercial  towns.  It  is  also  indicative  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and  particu* 
larly  its  commerce,  suffered  in  the  absence  of  an  efficient  central  au- 
thority, to  regulate  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country — which  in  this 
particular  were  early  attended  to  by  the  Constitutional  Legislature  then  in 
session.  The  business  of  Ship-building  made  considerable  progress  after 
this  time  in  North  Carolina;  and  in  1794  she  was  in  advance  of  New 
Hampshire  in  that  brabch.  In  1791  three  districts  out  of  five  returned 
new  shipping,  exceeding  by  nearly  one  thousand  tons  the  medium  of  the 
three  years,  1769  to  1771. 
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Haying  traced  the  origin  and  subsequent  progress,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able,  of  this  important  industry  in  each  of  the  Colonies  which  origin- 
ally formed  this  Confederacy,  a  few  general  statements  must  close  this 
sketch. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  American  Colonies  had,  within  a  very  short 
period,  amidst  all  the  prirations  incident  to  new  settlements,  constructed 
a  fleet  of  coasting  and  ocean-traversing  vessels  of  no  inconsiderable  extent 
They  bad  already  entered  upon  commercial  enterprises,  which  had  begun 
to  attract  attention.  Within  fifteen  years  Massachusetts  alone  had  built 
up  an  infant  marine,  not  destitute,  it  appears,  in  some  cases,  of  architec- 
tural embellishments  and  respectable  warlike  equipment,  considerably 
exceeding,  it  is  probable,  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  in 
England ;  which  Macaulay  informs  us  was,  at  that  period,  about  fourteen 
bondred  tons,  or  less  than  that  of  a  single  modem  Indiaman  of  the  first 
elass.  The  number  of  seamen  belonging  to  the  Port  was  not  over  two 
bondred. 

The  commerce  in  which  the  Colonies  engaged  with  the  British  and 
foreign  West  India  Islands,  and  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  which 
their  activity  in  Ship-building  was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence, 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  parent  State.  Within  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  after  the  settlement  of  New  England,  a  series  of  trade 
regulations  were  established  with  a  view  to  a  monopoly  of  its  advantages, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Statute,  (12  Car.  II.,) 
entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Encouraging  and  Increasing  of  Shipping  and 
Navigation."  It  w^as  enacted,  (Cap.  18),  "That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  April,  1661,  no  Sugars,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Wool,  Indigo,  Ginger, 
Fustic,  or  other  dyeing  woods,  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  any  English  Plantations  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa,  shall  be  shipped, 
carried,  conveyed,  or  transported  from  ajiy  of  the  said  English  Plantations, 
to  any  land,  island,  territory,  dominion,  port,  or  place  whatsoever,  other 
than  to  such  other  English  plantations  as  do  belong  to  his  Majesty,  etc., 
etc."  This  Act  was  designed,  virtually,  to  secure  to  the  English  markets 
ibe  produce  of  the  Colonies,  and  was  but  an  extension  of  an  Act  passed 
ia  1650,  by  the  Parliament  of  Cromwell,  restricting  the  import  and  expoVt 
trade  of  the  Colonies  to  English,  or  Colony-built  ships.  The  list  of  arti- 
cles named  in  it,  and  which  was  extended  from  time  to  time,  embraced 
what  were  known  as  enumerated  articles.  Two  years  after,  in  1663,  it 
was  enacted  that,  "No  commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or  nianu- 
factare  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations,  but 
such  as  are  laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  in  English-built  shipping,  whereof  the  master  and  three- 
foorths  of  the  crew  are  English."     The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  compel 
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the  Colonies  to  buy  as  the  fonner  did  to  sell  io  the  Eoglish  markets 
exclusiTelj.  Bat  these  kws  were  rerj  little  regarded  by  the  Goloniee^ 
with  the  exception  of  Virginia^  where  they  excited  remonstrances  and 
almost  rebellion,  and  were  not  nntil  a  later  period  enforced  npon  them. 
The  primary  object  of  the  monopoly,  was  to  prevent  the  commercial 
rirals  of  England  from  supplanting  her  in  the  colonial  Trade. 

Among  the  chief  benefits  beliered  to  haTC  been  derived  from  tkeae 
regulations  was  "  the  bringing  onr  people  to  boild  ships  for  carrying  oo 
sachan  extensive  commerce  as  they  had  not  before,  and  the  exdosion  of 
all  other  nations  from  the  direct  carrying  trade,  or  correspondence  with 
the  American  plantations." 

English  writers  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  their  effect  npon  the  ex- 
traordinary subsequent  growth  of  English  commerce  and  shipping,  and 
the  decline  of  those  of  her  rivals.  Although,  npon  the  whole,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  English  navigation  was  promoted  by  a  law  which 
Adam  Smith  considered  as  "  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
regulations  of  England ;"  and  although  the  Colonies  were  permitted  -a 
fall  participation  in  the  carrying  trade  between  them  and  the  mother 
country,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  demand  for  shipping,  consequent 
on  the  augmented  trade,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  restric- 
tions laid  on  their  foreign  Commerce.  Navigation  and  naval  power,  it 
has  been  siud,  are  the  children  not  the  parents — the  effect,  not  the  canae— > 
of  Commerce. 

Indeed,  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Plantations  was  not  regarded 
with  hJOT  in  England  among  the  adherents  of  the  exclusive  policy* 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  which  at  thia 
time  was  very  great,  and  every  incipient  attempt  at  manufacture  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  **  The  Colo- 
nies,"  it  vras  said,  "  are  beginning  to  carry  on  trade ;  they  will  soon  be 
oar  formidable  rivab :  they  are  already  setting  up  manufactares ;  thej 
will  soon  set  up  for  independence."  The  Discounse  on  Trade,  by  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  before  quoted,  thus  expresses  the  pnevailing  opinion  of  this 
dass  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us :  **  New  England  is  the  most 
pr^udicial  plantation  to  this  kingdom.  Of  all  the  American  plantatiom^ 
bis  Majesty  has  none  so  apt  for  the  building  of  shipppg  as  New  £■• 
gland :  nor  none  comparably  so  qualified  for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  natnral  industry  of  that  people,  but,  principally,  bj 
icason  of  their  Cod  and  Mackerel  fisheries ;  and,  in  my  poor  opinioo,  there 
is  nothing  more  pirjudicial,  and,  in  prospect,  more  dangenoos  to  aaj 
mother  Kingdom,  than  the  increase  d  shipping  in  her  Colonies,  Pkata* 
lions,  or  Provinces." 

It  was  only  by  an  evasioii  or  reUxmlioa  of  tke  Laws  of  TVade^  whick 
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was  coDnived  at  by  the  Rerenue  officials,  that  the  Colonies  were  ever 
enabled  to  pay  for  the  enormoas  amoaot  of  British  Manufactures  and 
European  Merchandise  annually  received  from  England  ;  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  amounted  to  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and,  towiard  the  close  of  the  provincial  period, 
three  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  English 
Export  Trade  at  those  periods.  None  of  the  Colonies  north  of  Mary- 
land ever  had  balances  in  their  favor,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  much  in 
the  arrear.  Their  obligations  could  only  be  met  by  the  circuitous  trade 
carried  on,  in  contravention  of  the  Trade  Acts,  with  foreign  countries, 
whence  they  derived  most  of  their  specie  and  remittances  suitable  for 
returns  to  their  English  creditors.  By  this  illicit  traffic,  English  Com- 
merce was  as  much  benefited  probably  as  that  of  the  Colonies.  Lord 
Sheffield  admits  that,  between  the  years  1100  and  1773,  the  Colonies 
mpst  by  this  circuitous  trade  have  remitted  to  Great  Britain  upward  of 
thirty  millions  sterling  in  payment  of  goods  taken  from  her,  over  and 
above  their  direct  remittances  in  produce  and  fish.  Ships  built  for  sale 
constitnted  an  important  element  in  this  foreign  Colonial  Trade,  the 
value  of  which  was  usually  remitted  in  specie  or  bills  of  exchange  on 
London. 

The  nature  of  this  traffic,  and  the  way  in  which  it  fostered  the  Ship- 
building interests  of  the  Colonies,  is  indicated  in  the  following  passage 
firom  the  work  by  Joshua  Gea  on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great 
Britain,  A.  D.  1729,  in  which  he  attributes  avast  increase  of  English 
Commerce  and  Navigation  to  the  Colonial  Trade,  and  speaks  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Colony-built  ships,  sold  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  an  important 
part  of  the  remittances  of  the  Colonies. 

"We  liave  a  great  many  young  men  who  are  bred  to  the  sea,  and  have 
friendB  to  support  them  ;  if  they  cannot  get  employment  at  home,  they  ^  to 
New  England  and  the  Northern  Colonies  with  a  cargo  of  goods,  which  they 
there  sell  at  a  great  profit,  and  with  the  produce  build  a  ship  and  purchase  a 
loading  of  lumber,  and  sail  for  Portugal  or  the  Straits,  etc.,  and,  after  disposing 
of  their  cargoes  there,  frequently  ply  from  port  to  port  in  the  Mediterranean 
till  they  have  cleared  so  much  money  as  will  in  a  good  part  pay  for  the  first 
oost  of  the  cargo  carried  out  by  them,  and  then  perhaps  sell  their  ships,  come 
home,  take  up  another  cargo  from  their  employers,  and  so  go  Ixick  and  build 
mother  ship  ;  by  this  means,  multitudes  of  seamen  are  brought  up,  and,  npon 
I  war,  the  nation  better  provided  with  a  greater  number  of  sailors  than  hath 
been  heretofore  known.  Here  the  master  becomes  merchant  also,  and  many 
of  them  gain  by  this  lumber  trade  great  estates  ;  and  a  vast  treasure  is  thereby 
yearly  brought  into  the  Kingdom  in  a  way  new  and  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers, for  indeed  it  is  gaining  the  timber  trade  heretofore  carried  on  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  our  Plantations  being  nearer  the  markets  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  than  theirs  are.'' 
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In  1T24,  the  enterprise  of  the  New  England  people  in  this  branch, 
again  became  the  subject  of  complaint  in  England.  The  ship-carpenters 
on  the  Thames,  probably  from  the  loss  of  contracts  in  the  way  jast 
mentioned,  complained  that  their  trade  was  hart,  and  that  their  workmen 
emigrated,  since  so  many  vessels  were  built  in  New  England.  But  the 
Board  of  Trade  could  not  venture  to  recommend  so  extreme  a  measure 
as  the  prohibition  of  Ship-building  in  the  Colonies,  and  were  anable  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

In  1745,  the  New  England  Colonies  owned,  exclusive  of  fishing  crafty 
about  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  took  place  two  years  after,  found 
the  Navigation  of  the  Colonies  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  and  the  mer- 
cantile tonnage  of  the  American  Provinces  was  thought  to  have  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  mother  country,  considered  in  reference  to  the  popu- 
lation, which  in  1749  amounted  in  the  former  to  1,046,000. 

Colonial  Ship-building,  near  the  same  time,  received  a  new  impulse, 
by  the  employment  of  the  invaluable  live-oak  of  the  Southern  Provinces, 
which  came  into  use  about  the  year  1750.  This  was  found  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  common  white  oak  and  chestnut  previously  employed, 
and  added  to  the  reputation  of  American-built  ships. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  American  Colonies  in  the  years 
1769,  1770  and  1771,  was  as  follows  : — 

In  1769  .20,001  tons. 

"   1770  20,610     " 

"   1771  24,068    '* 

It  was  customary  at  that  time,  in  order  to  evade  the  duties,  light  money, 
and  other  expenses,  to  enter  with  the  Register  an  amount  considerably 
short  of  the  real  tonnage.  The  Custom-house  books  kept  at  Boston, 
from  which  the  statistics  of  tonnage  were  derived,  direct  one-fifth  to  be 
added,  but  an  addition  of  one-third  is  considered  nearer  the  proper  pro- 
portion. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Champion  in  his  review  of  Lord 
SheflSeld's  "  Observations  on  American  Commerce,"  shows  the  amount 
and  relative  proportions  of  tonnage  built  in  each  of  the  Colonies  in  1769, 
to  which  he  has  added  the  average  of  each  vessel,  as  directed  by  the 
Custom-House. 

Average  tonnafe  ot 
Vessels  built.  Toanage.  each  vessel : 

one-fi^h  added. 

New  Hampshire 45 2,452 65 

Massachusetts 137 8,013 70 

Rhode  Island 39 1,428 43 

Connecticut 50 1,542 36 
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New  York 19 955 60 

Jeraejs 4 83 25 

PennsjlTJuiia 22 1,469 79 

Maryland 20 1,344 80 

Virginia 27 1,269 56 

North  Carolina 12 607 60 

South  Carolina 12 789 78 

Qeorgia 2 50 30 


Total 389 20,001 

The  entire  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  the  several  Culonies  daring 
the  year  ending  January  5,  1771,  was  331,642,  and  the  amount  cleared 
was  351,686  tons.  The  difference  between  the  outward  and  inward  ton* 
nage  was  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  sale  of  Colonial  ships  in  Great 
Britain,  and  amounts  to  about  20,000  tons.  About  Gfty  Colony-built 
Tessels  were  then  annually  sold  in  the  parent  country. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  Colonies  in  1772  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  26,544  ;  and,  of  this  num- 
ber, one  hundred  and  twenty -three,  containing  18,149  tons,  were  built  io 
New  England,  fifteen  in  New  York,  one  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, eight  in  Maryland,  seven  in  yirginia,.three  in  North  Carolina,  two 
in  South  Carolina,  and  five  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Champion  estimated  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  398,000  tons  of  Colonial-built  shipping  was  employed  in  the  general 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  or  nearly  one-third,  and  if  the  West  India 
trade  were  included,  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

Massachusetts  was  then  estimated  to  own  nearly  one  vessel  for  every 
one  hundred  inhabitants.  She  built  many  on  contract  and  for  sale,  as  did 
also  Pennsylvania,  to  the  amount  of  about  six  thousand  tons  annually. 
Ship-building  and  Commerce  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  war,  and  the 
former  was  only  sustained  by  the  building  of  a  few  privateers,  or  small 
frigates  for  Congress. 

The  skill  with  which  American  ship-builders  adapted  these  to  the  une- 
qual contest  with  the  heavy  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  rendered  them 
truly  formidable,  is  thus  spoketi  of  in  Charnock's  History  of  Marine 
Architecture  : — 

"  The  American  Marine,  however,  soared  not,  but  with  very  few  exceptions 
in  its  private  capacity,  beyond  the  classes  of  brigs  or  schooners.  Those  of 
the  former  denomination  proved  particularly  destructive.  Their  dimensions 
were  far  enlarged  beyond  those  limits  which  it  had  been  customary  to 
gire  vessels  in  that  class ;  and  their  force,  on  many  occasions,  exceeded 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  sloops-of-war,  nearly  equaling  some  of  the 
minor  frigates.     In  defiance  of  the  common  prejudice  then  entertained 
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against  loug  and  narrow  vessels,  the  American  builders  ?entared  their  op- 
position, and  the  success  which  attended  the  principles  thej  introduced, 
materially  differing  from  the  practice  of  any  country  at  that  time,  proved 
their  superior  skill  in  the  construction  of  corsairs." 

The  new  relations  between  Qreat  Britain  and  her  former  Colonies, 
established  by  the  Peace,  called  for  some  regulation  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two.  But  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  a  temporary 
adjustment  of  the  matter,  was  defeated  by  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
British  navigation  interests.  The  Orders  in  Council  soon  after  having 
excluded  American  ships  altogether  from  the  West  India  trade,  and  the 
original  Confederation  having  no  power  to  remedy  the  matter,  the  several 
States  sought  to  protect  themselves  by  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of 
American  vessels,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  those  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  had  treaties.  The  want  of  uniformity,  and  the  conflicting 
character  of  these  State  imposts,  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution,  which  repealed  all  the  State  laws  on  the 
subject,  and  vested  the  power  in  Congress. 

The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  petitions  from  various  quar- 
ters, induced  Congress,  in  July,  1790,  to  impose  tonnage  duties  of  six 
cents  per  ton  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  from  foreign 
ports;  on  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  but  partly  owned  abroad,  thirty 
cents ;  and  on  other  ships  or  vessels,  fifty  cents, — which  last  was  afber- 
ward  much  increased. 

Under  this  system  of  protection,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels 
from  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  American  trade  with  China,  American 
Ship-bnilding,  in  succeeding  years,  experienced  an  unparalleled  increase, 
and  became  a  cause  of  alarm  to  British  merchants.  A  system  of  Regis- 
tration and  Enrolment  or  license  was  also  adopted,  the  returns  of  which 
are  annually  transmitted  from  each  District  to  the  Treasury  Department 

In  1789  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  Union  amounted  to  123,893  tons, 
and  in  1790,  to  346,254  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  Union,  including 
enrolled  and  licensed,  was,  in  1789,  201,562,  and  in  1790,  478,377  tons. 
The  registered  tonnage  (consisting  of  American*built  vessels  only)  had 
increased  in  the  year  1800  to  669,921  tons. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INTRODUCTION   OF  SAW-lCtLLS  AND  MANUFAOTUBE  OF  LUMBER. 

Although  the  Saw  is  a  yerj  ancient  implement,  being  mentioned  by 
Isaiab  at  a  period  contemporaneous  witb  the  building  of  Rome,  and  was 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians  a  thousand  years  before  the  days  of  the 
prophet,  yet  the  Saw-Mill,  as  a  mechanism  for  cutting  timber,  had  not 
been  in  use  in  some  countries  very  long  before  the  settlement  of  America. 

Saw-mills  were  erected  in  Germany,  in  the  fourth  century;  in  the 
Island  of  Madeira,  in  1420 ;  and  in  1530,  the  first  one  in  Norway  was 
built 

Prior  to  the  invention  and  use  of  Saw-mills,  boards  and  plank  were 
either  sawed  by  hand,  or  split  and  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  consequently 
such  products  were  exceedingly  dear.  The  latter  mode  was  practiced  in 
the  first  few  years  by  the  American  Colonists.  The  first  Saw-mill  in  Mas-  \ 
sachasetts,  it  is  said,  was  built  about  the  year  1633,  which  was  some  years 
before  it  was  employed  in  England.  The  clay  floors  and  generally  un- 
comfortable dwellings  of  the  English  peasantry,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  floors  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  seTenteenth,  indicate  the  gen- 
eral absence  of  Saw-mills. 

Id  1555,  Bishop  Ely,  the  British  Embassador  at  Rome,  describes  as  a 
curiosity,  that  *'  he  saw  at  Lyons,  a  Saw-mill  driven  with  an  upright 
wheel,  and  the  water  that  makes  it  go  is  gathered  into  a  narrow  trough, 
which  delivereth  the  same  water  to  the  wheel.  This  wheel  hath  a  piece 
of  timber  put  to  the  axletree  end,  like  the  handle  of  a  brock  (a  hand- 
organ),  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  saw,  which  being  turned  with  the 
force  of  water,  hoisteth  up  and  down  the  saw,  that  it  continually  eateth  in, 
and  the  handle  of  the  same  is  kept  in  a  ringall  of  wood  from  severing. 
Also  the  timber  lieth  as  if  it  were  upon  a  ladder,  which  is  brought  by 
little  and  little  to  the  saw  by  another  vice."  More  than  a  century  after, 
the  first  Saw-mill  in  England  was  put  up  by  a  Dutchman,  near  London, 
•and  had  to  be  removed  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  working-classes, 
fho  feared  it  would  deprive  the  sawyers  of  their  labor :  apprehension  of 
the  same  fate  prevented  a  renewed  attempt  when  proposed  in  1700 ;  and 
the  populace  actually  destroyed  one  as  late  as  1T67. 

(93) 
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The  scarcity  of  labor,  and  its  better  remoneration  in  this  country, 
well  as  the  varied  resources  of  indastry,  and  perhaps  a  more  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  Talue  of  labor-saving  appliances,  have  for  the  most  part 
prevented  any  exhibition  of  hostility  to  such  improvements,  and  has 
facilitated  their  speedy  adoption  among  us. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at 
London,  in  1754,  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  it  is  stated  that  the  prejudice  against  Saw-mills  had  so  far 
given  way  before  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  rewards  offered  by  the 
Society,  that  Saw-mills  were  then  (1783)  firmly  established  in  England. 

A  pretended  prohibitory  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  intimated,  had  been 
made  the  pretext  for  submitting,  for  many  years,  to  have  timber  cut  into 
boards  by  the  Saw-mills  of  Holland,  and  other  foreign  countries.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  Holland  that,  equally  destitute  of  timber 
and  of  water-power,  it  should  thus  perform  for  England,  which  abounded 
in  both,  one  of  the  simplest  of  mechanical  operations,  and  first  introduce 
the  labor-saving  contrivance  into  the  island.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
done  in  the  year  1663. 

As  will  appear  from  the  following  pages,  the  increase  of  Saw-mills, 
although  hindered  by  the  exclusive  and  restrictive  conditions  of  laws 
intended  for  tbeir  encouragement,  in  individual  cases,  has  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  local 
and  general  authorities. 

Saw  Mills  in  Massaohtjsetts. — The  Court  of  Assistants  in  London 
made  provision  for  the  introduction  of  both  Grist  and  Saw-mills,  with  the 
first  emigrants  to  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  government  of 
whose  affairs  was  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Among  the  persons  sent  to  the  Colony  in  1628,  '29,  were  men  skillful 
in  making  Pitch  and  Salt,  Yine  Planters,  etc.  The  Court  was  also 
desired  by  Mr.  White,  the  Minister  who  first  planned  the  Colony,  and  in 
the  Company's  second  letter  of  instructions  to  Governor  Endicott,  he  is 
directed,  "To  give  approbation  and  furtherance  to  Francis  Webb,  in 
setting  up  his  Saw-mill,^^  to  be  sent  over  in  the  '*  'Lyon's  Whelpe,'  with 
other  stores  from  Dorsett  and  Somersett,  England."' 

Whether  the  proposition  of  Webb,  to  erect  a  Saw-mill  in  Massachu* 
setts,  was  carried  into  effect  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say.  No  auxiliary 
more  valuable  to  the  infant  Colonies  could  have  been  introduced ;  and 

(1)  Colony  Reoordf,  1,  40L  Mr.  Webb,  one  of  tbe  adrentaren,  a  member  of  the 
it  is  stated  in  Yoang*!  Obronicloi  of  Mastft-  Compaoy,  and  inbtoriber  to  the  amount  oC 
ohoBetts,  page  179,  wm  not  a  ooloniity  bat    £50. 
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we  hare  seen  that  some  years  prerioas  to  this,  their  future  importance 
had  been  uoderstood,  and  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  such 
mills  in  Virginia. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  when  the  first  Saw-mill  was  erected  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  was  built  about  the  year  1633, 
bat  we  have  seen  no  evidence  to  corroborate  it.  Mills  were  erected  even 
previous  to  that^  but  it  does  not  always  appear  for  what  uses  they  were 
designed. 

The  first  erection  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  of  which  we  have  seen 
any  distinct  notice,  was  in  New  Hampshire,  near  the  present  city  of 
Portsmouth,  where  a  Saw-mill  was  built  previous  to  the  year  1G35.  It 
was  put  up  at  the  Falls  of  the  Newichewannock,  or  Salmon  Falls  River, 
a  part  of  the  Piscataqua,  between  Berwick  and  the  Cocheco  branch  of 
the  river,  and  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  grant,  called  the  Patent 
of  Laconia,  made  to  Mason  and  Qorges  in  1631,  by  the  Council  of  Ply- 
Bouth,  in  England.  The  first  settlement  of  New  Hampshire,  was  made 
at  this  place  and  near  Dover,  in  1623,  by  the  erection  of  a  fishing  station, 
lalt-works,  and  other  improvements.  The  Saw-mill,  at  the  Falls,  was  in 
charge  of  Andrew  Gibbons,  as  the  language  of  the  historian  seems  to 
imply,  as  early  as  1631 ;  and,  became  in  1634,  or  1635,  the  property  of 
Mason,  by  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land,  extending  three  miles  in  breadth 
along  the  river,  on  the  north-east  side,  from  its  mouth  to  its  head, 
"including,"  he  says,  "the  Saw-mill  which  had  been  built  at  the  Falls 
of  Newichewannock."  A  letter  from  Captain  Mason  to  Gibbons,  dated 
May  5, 1634,  states  that  he  had  sent  men  and  provisions  with  Mr.  Jocelyn, 
to  set  up  two  mills.  Gibbons,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
mforms  the  proprietor,  that  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  "  the  carpenters 
began  about  the  mill."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  Saw-mill,  as  he 
advises  him  in  the  same  letter  to  send  "a  stock  of  iron-work  to  be  put 
away  with  his  boards  from  the  mill,"  and  was  probably  the  first  and  only 
mill  of  the  kind  at  that  place,  if  not  in  all  New  England.  * 

This  prompt  attempt,  through  the  enterprise  of  Captain  Mason,  to  ^nm 
to  account  the  woodland  wealth  of  New  Hampshire,  from  which  for  over 
two  hundred  years  so  considerable  a  share  of  her  native  resources  have 
been  drawn,  appears  to  have  been  made  at  a  time  when  "  bread  was  either 

(1)  It  if  fUied,  in  Yonng*!  Chronielea  of  and  eighty  tons  was  freighted  in  the  Colony. 

Plymouth,   that    in  September,   1623,  the  The  clap-boards  were  probably  all  sawed  or 

"  Ann/'  of  one   hundred  and  forty  tons,  cleft,  and  prepared  by  hand.  The  first  water- 

which  brought  oyer,  among  others,  several  mill,  he  tells  ns,  was  erected  in  1633.   Beck- 

trtSSeeri  to  the  Colony,  retnmed  to  London  man  states,  that  (A«  firui  Saw-miU  in  En 

hdea  with  eUp-boards,  beayer  and  other  fhrs.  gland  wu  •ncUd  in  1663. 
Th«r  year  foUowisg,  a  ship  of  one  hundrad 
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brongbt  from  England  in  meal,  or  from  Yirginia  in  grain,  and  sent  to 
the  wind-mill  at  Boston,  there  being  none  erected  here."' 

The  other  mill,  although  there  is  no  further  reference  to  it,  was  prob- 
ably intended  to  be  a  grist  mill.  The  ship  which  brought  the  men  sod 
supplies  for  the  mills,  after  taking  in  part  of  a  cargo  of  "  iron  stoane,'' 
sailed  for  Saco  "  to  load  cloave  boards  and  pipe  staves,"  showing  how 
boards  were  then  manufactured  in  the  great  lumbering  State  of  Maine. 
Qibbons,  who  liyed  in  a  palisaded  house,  was  succeeded  in  the  charge 
by  Humphrey  Cbadbourne,  the  ancestor  of  seyeral  generations  of  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  State. 

Ship-buildiug  was  soon  after  commenced  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  ships  and  lumber  long  constituted  the  chief  manufactures  of  the 
people  of  both  Provinces.  Saw-mills  were  speedily  multiplied  on  all 
the  principal  streams,  many  of  which  afforded  excellent  water-power,  now 
appropriated  to  other  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  system  of  granting  patents,  or  exclusive  personal  interest  in  the 
use  of  new  inventions,  which  is  the  g^eat  stimulus  to  improvement,  had 
its  rise  in  England  early  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  and  has  been  since 
adopted  by  most  civilized  nations.  In  the  system  of  laws  called  the 
"  Body  of  Liberties,"  adopted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ia 
1641,  was  a  law  on  this  subject.  It  declared  that  there  **  should  be  no 
monopolies  but  of  such  new  inrentions  as  were  profitable  to  the  country, 
and  that  for  a  short  time  only." 

One  of  the  first  applicants  for  exclusive  privileges  under  this  first  New 
England  Code,  was  Joseph  Jenks,  of  Lynn,  who  came  to  the  ProYince 
in  1645,  and  in  the  following  year  presented  a  petition  for  a  patent  for  a 
new  application  of  water-power  to  mills  for  various  uses,  including  a 
Saw-mill.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  1646,  the  Court  resolved  that,  "In 
answer  to  the  pcticon  of  Joseph  Jenckes,  for  liberty  to  make  experience 
of  his  abilityes  and  Inventions  for  ye  making  of  Engines  for  mills  to  goe 
with  water  for  ye  more  speedy  dispatch  of  worke  then  formerly,  and 
mills  for  ye  making  of  Sithes  and  other  Edged  tooles,  with  a  new  In- 
Tented  Sawe-Mill,  that  things  may  be  afforded  cheaper  then  formerly,  and 
that  for  fowerteen  yeeres  without  disturbance  by  any  others  setting  op 
the  like  inventions,  that  so  his  study  and  cost  may  not  be  in  vayne  or 
lost ;  this  peticon  is  granted  so  as  power  is  still  left  to  restrain  ye  ex- 
portation of  such  manufactures,  and  to  moderate  ye  prizes  thereof  if 
occasion  so  require."' 

(1)  Belknap's  Now  Ilampshlre,  1, 17,  25;  organiifttion  of  the  Patent  Office,  for  inveii- 
Appendiz,  p.  13.  tiom  ftod  improvements  in  Saws  and  Saw- 

(2)  Records,  vol.  iL,  149 ;  toL  UL,  275.  mills,  if  betWMa  three  and  four  hundred. 
The  number  of  Patents  granted  sinee  the 
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The  ingenioas  patentee  in  this  case,  whose  son,  Joseph  Jenks,  built 
the  first  house  in  Pawtucket^  Rhode  Island,  and  whose  grandson  of  the 
lame  name  was  Governor  of  that  Colony  after  Cranston,  receives  honor- 
able mention  in  the  Records  after  this  time  for  several  inventions,  which  will 
be  elsewhere  mentioned.  His  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Scythes, 
included  in  the  above  patent,  has  not  been  materially  modified  to  this 
day.  Of  the  specific  character  of  his  improvement  in  Mills  we  are 
nnable  to  speak.  He  was  connected  with  the  first  iron- works  in  the 
Colony  at  Lyim,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  erected  Mills  him- 
self. 

It  is  mentioned  in  "The  Description. of  Scitnate,"  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Collections,*  that  Robert  Studson,  Mr.  Hatherly,  the 
founder  of  the  town,  and  Joseph  Tilden,  built  a  Saw-mill  at  that  place 
in  1656,  which  the  writer  observes  "may  be  the  first  in  the  Colony." 

The  permission  to  erect  this  mill  was  to  be  void  unless  it  was  built  in 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  which  was  on  November  10th. 
It  was  further  stipulated  by  the  authorities,  ''  that  in  case  any  of  the 
townsmen  do  bring  any  timber  into  the  mill  to  be  sawed,  the  owners  of 
the  mill  shall  saw  it,  whether  it  be  for  boards  or  plank,  before  they  saw 
any  of  their  own  timber;  and  they  are  to  have  the  one  half  for  sawing 
tiie  other  half.  And  in  case  any  man  of  the  Town  that  doth  bring  hny 
timber  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed  shall  want  any  boards  for  his  particular 
use,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  sell  him  boards  for  his  own  use  so  many 
as  he  shall  need,  for  the  country  pay  at  3s.  (jd.  an  hundred  inch  sawn; 
hat  in  case  the  men  of  the  town  do  not  supply  the  mill  with  timber  to 
keep  it  at  work,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  have  liberty  to  make  use  of 
any  timber  upon  the  Common  to  saw  for  their  bene6t."*  The  mill, 
which  stood  on  "the  third  Herring  Brook,"  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  1676. 

Such  regulations  will  seem  curious  to  the  proprietor  of  a  modern 
steam-power  Saw-mill,  producing  thirty  to  forty  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
daily,  and  who  would  not  hesitate,  it  is  presumed,  to  accept  the  condition 
of  sawing  at  the  halves. 

The  King's  Commissioners,  who  visited  Xew  England  in  1664,  reported 
the  old  Colony  of  Plymouth  to  contain  "  about  twelve  small  towns,  one 
Saw-mill  for  boards,  etc."  The  Saw-mill  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
Pembroke,  then  a  part  of  Duxborough. 

2.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. — We  have  seen  that  one  of  the 
first  Saw-mills  in  New  England,  if  not  the  very  first,  was  that  built  on 

(1)  Second  Seriei,  voL  ir.,  225.  (2)  Ibid,  p.  249. 
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the  Salmon  Falls  River,  as  early  at  least  as  1634  or  '35.  In  the  diTislon 
of  their  ^ant  the  same  year  by  Mason  and  Gorges,  the  north  side  of 
the  Piscataqaa,  now  a  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  fell  to  the  latter.  In 
this  territory,  which  submitted  to  Massachasetts  in  1652,  miils  began  to 
be  erected  soon  after  its  first  settlement.  At  Piscataqua,  or  Kittery,  the 
oldest  town  in  the  State,  which  included  Elliott  and  North  and  Soath 
Berwick,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Mason's  Mills,  the 
lumbering  business  was  in  early  times  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  any  other  place.  It  employed  in  1682  six  Saw-mills.  Previous  to 
1643,  the  town  granted  a  tract  of  land  between  Spencer's  and  Salmon 
Falls  to  Wincall  and  Broughton,  on  condition  that  they  should  erect  a 
Saw-mill  thereon.  Kittery  was  also  one  of  the  principal  Ship-building 
stations  of  the  District,  and  had  several  enterprising  traders,  who,  in 
their  European,  West  Indidn,  and  coasting  adventures,  furnished  a  steady 
outlet  for  the  lumber  manufactured  on  the  neighboring  rivers.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  were  the  Pepperells,  who,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,' were  the  owners  of  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
between  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Saco,  including  the  magnificent  water- 
power  on  both  sides  of  the  Saco,  now  the  seat  of  so  much  industry. 
They  erected  mills  on  both  these  rivers  for  different  purposes,  and  by 
their  enterprise  in  Lumbering,  Ship-building,  and  Commerce,  acquired 
great  wealth.  In  1655,  however,  probably  before  William  Peppereli 
acquired  the  right,  the  freemen  of  Saco  claimed  to  have  control  of  the 
mill  privileges,  and  agreed  with  Roger  Spencer  to  set  up  a  Saw- mill 
there,  for  which  he  contracted  to  pay  twelve  thousand  feet  of  boards,  and 
to  employ  townsmen  in  preference  to  others.  The  Indians,  in  1675,  at- 
tacked the  settlement,  erected  a  battery  on  the  mill-wheels,  which  they 
removed,  burned  the  mills  and  all  the  dwellings  in  the  place. ^ 

Thomas  Clark  and  Sir  Bilby  Lake  built  mills  at  Woolwich,  on  the 
Kennebec,  about  the  year  1660,  but  were  driven  away  in  1675.  William 
Hutchinson,  an  early  settler  of  Boston,  in  1673  purchased  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Saco,  and  had  mills  at  Newichewannock,  or  Berwick.  This 
place  was  also,  in  1690,  assaulted  by  the  Indians,  led  by  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Indian  sachem,  who  killed  30  men,  took  54  captives,  and  burned 
all  the  houses  and  mills.  There  were  few  towns  in  Maine  that  did  not 
at  one  time  or  another  experience  these  savage  forays,  in  which  the 
French,  who  claimed  the  country  from  Kittery  eastward,  were  the  insti- 
gators. They  offered  premiums  for  scalps  of  the  English.  So  intolerable 
were  these  assaults,  that  it  was  at  length  determined  to  reduce  the  strong- 

(1)  SaUiran'f  Hiftory  of  Maine,  p.  225. 
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hold  of  tbe  enemy,  and  the  joanger  Pepperell  of  Kittery  was  selected  to 
lead  the  expedition  against  Loaisbarg. . 

The  nnmber  of  Saw-mills  in  Maine,  in  April,  1682,  was  twentj-foar, 
of  which  six  were  at  Slitterj.  Wells  was  the  second  town  in  the  extent 
of  its  lumber  business,  and  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  was  the  third. 
White  pine  merchantable  boards  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were 
then  worth  SOs.  the  thousand  feet ;  white  oak  pipe  staves,  £8 ;  red  oak 
pipe  staves,  80«.;  red  oak  hogshead  staves,  25s. ;  wheat,  5s. ;  malt,  4s. ; 
Indian  Com,  3s.  per  bushel ;  and  silver,  6s.  per  oe.  At  these  stated 
prices,  which  were  fixed  firom  year  to  year,  taxes  were  paid  in  lamber 
and  provisions.  One-third  of  the  amount  was  abated  for  payment  in 
money.'  In  1664,  according  to  Mr.  Williamson,  boards  were  worth  in 
Maine  19s.  and  staves  17s.  per  thousand.' 

In  1668,  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  whose  Jurisdiction  included 
New  Hampshire  and  a  part  of  Maine,  enacted  a  law  reserving  for  pnblio 
use  all  white  pine  trees  measuring  twenty-four  inches  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  order,  and  those  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne  for  the  preservation  of  white  pine 
timber  for  masting  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  these  and  other  Provinces, 
probably  to  some  extent  interfered  with  the  manufacture  of  lumber  from 
that  valuable  species  of  timber.  A  compensation,  however,  was  found 
in  the  encouragement  given  at  the  same  time  for  the  exportation  and 
manufacture  of  masts  and  naval  stores  by  bounties,  some  of  which  were 
continued  until  after  the  Revolution.  Parliament  also  appropriated 
£10,000  for  utensils  and  other  aids  to  the  manufacture.  The  making 
of  pine,  sprnce,  red  and  white  oak  lumber,  of  house  and  ship  timber,  of 
red  and  white  oak  staves,  heading,  hoops,  shingles,  and  clapboards, 
which  were  made  by  the  farmers  during  the  winter,  and  exchanged  for 
merchandise ;  the  contracts  for  mast  timber  for  the  Navy ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine  and  Rosin  (at  a  bounty  originally  of 
£3  to  £4  per  ton)  ;  and  of  Potashes  from  the  refuse  of  their  pine  forests, 
were  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  a  prolific  source  of  wealth,  and  at- 
tracted a  large  proportion  of  the  working  population.  The  extent  to 
which  these  branches  were  made  the  medium  of  foreign  and  domestic 
exchanges,  justified  the  remark  of  Lord  Caernarvon,  who  defined  timber 
to  be  "an  excrescence  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  placed  there  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  payment  of  debts." 

In  1693,  two  years  after  the  final  incorporation  of  the  whole  District 

(1)  Maine   Hist   ColL     Belknap'i  New  ereased  to  drer  1300,  and  the  ralae  of  Inm- 
Hamp«hire.  ber  sold,  to  two  and  a  quarter  milliont  aa- 

(2)  Williamfon'f  Hlitorj  of  Maine.    In  nnally,  the  price  waa  $10  per  M. 
1S40,  when  the  Saw-miUa  in  Maine  had  in- 
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of  Maiae  with  Massachosetts,  the  Governinont  relaxed  its  order  respect- 
ing the  cutting  of  pine  timber  in.  favor  of  John  Wheelwright^  who  was 
allowed  to  take  board  logs  from  the  public  lands,  in  consideration  of  his 
erecting  a  Saw-mill  at  Cape  Porpoise  River. 

The  Trespass  Act  of  1711  (9  Q.  Anne,  Cap.  1*7),  which,  for  the 
preservation  of  Mast  Timber  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  attached  a  penalty  of  £100  for  cutting  white  or  other  pine  trees 
(not  private  property),  or  such  as  were  marked  and  registered  by  the 
Surveyor,  caused  much  dissatisfaction,  and  was  deemed  a  grievance,  inas* 
much  as  the  fines  were  recoverable  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  the 
cases  were  tried  without  a  jury. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  if  it  were  possible,  to  trace  the  erection  of 
Saw-mills  upon  all  the  numerous  streams  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or 
Massachusetts  throughout  their  colonial  history.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  their  increase  by  means  of  the  ex- 
port of  sawed  lumber.  Much  of  the  lumber  from  the  ports  of  those  Dis- 
tricts went  to  Boston  or  Salem,  whence  it  was  exported  to  foreign  coun* 
tries.  The  statistics  are  few  and  imperfect,  and  do  not  well  distinguish 
the  species  of  lumber  which  were  the  products  of  Saw-mills  from  such 
articles  as  staves,  hoops,  and  other  kinds,  wrought  by  hand  or  sold  in  a 
cruder  state. 

The  Soco  River  has  within  the  State  of  Maine  four  principal  falls,  of 
70,  20,  30,  and  42  feet  respectively,  affording  immense  water-power, 
which  was  early  occupied.  The  Saw-mills  at  the  lower  fSalls,  at  the  head 
of  ship  navigation,  six  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  timber  was  floated 
down  the  distance  of  forty  and  fifty  miles,  sawed  annually  before  the  war 
about  four  million  feet  of  boards.  About  the  same  quantity  was  made 
at  Topsham  in  1793.  Warren,  on  St.  George's  River,  exported  large 
quantities  of  lumber.  To  improve  the  navigation  of  that  stream,  Major- 
General  Knox,  a  resident  of  the  town,  proposed  the  construction  of  a 
canal  around  the  Rapids  at  that  place,  leaving  excellent  sites  for  Saw-mills. 
Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  whom  the  French  traveler,  De  Lianconrt,  pronounced 
the  ablest  Civil  Engineer  in  all  America,  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious 
Orrery,  and  the  patentee  of  several  improvements  in  the  mechanism 
of  mills  and  other  branches  of  the  Arts,  was  employed  to  con- 
struct them  on  the  most  improved  principles.  He  died  at  Hallowell  io 
1826. 

At  Damariscotta,  on  one  stream,  there  were  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  six  Saw-mills  within  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  These 
are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  activity  and  enterprise  employed  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  in  last  century. 
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From  October,  lt89,  to  October,  1Y91,  there  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Piscataqoa  18,034,000  feet  of  pine  boards,  of  which  11,622,000 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  6,247,000  to  Europe.  Of  oak  plank,  clap- 
boards, stares,  and  heading,  there  were  exported  in  the  same  time  in  the 
aggregate  3,394,000  feet,  in  addition  to  considerable  quantities  of  shin- 
gles, hoops,  rafters,  pine  and  oak  timber,  frames  of  houses,  masts  and 
spars,  shooks,  and  other  products  of  the  forest. 

In  Massachusetts  proper,  where  timber  was  less  abundant,  and  the 
porsnits  more  varied.  Saw-mills  were  nevertheless  numerous  in  early 
times. 

In  the  central  county  of  Worcester,  for  example,  which  is  now  about 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  lumber  in  the  State,  though  it  has  few  large 
streams  and  no  navigable  rivers,  not  less  than  ninety  Saw-m!lls,  of  which 
eleven  were  in  Hubbardston,  are  enumerated  in  Whitney's  History  of  the 
County,  published  in  1793.  This  was  more  than  one-half  the  entire  num- 
ber returned  by  the  Marshalls  for  the  whole  State,  when,  in  1810,  seven- 
teen years  after,  the  first  census  of  Manufactures  was  taken.  The  number 
in  Massachusetts  was  then  stated  at  150,  which  was  far  below  the  real 
number,  as  the  returns  were  very  imperfect,  embracing  in  fact  only  the 
two  counties  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire.  Many  of  the  mill-streams  in 
the  county  were  mere  brooks,  often  quite  dry,  or  insufficient  to  carry  a 
mill  during  the  dry  season.  A  Mr.  Wetherbee,  who  built  Corn  and 
Saw-mills  on  the  Nashua,  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  at  Lunenburg,  in 
order  to  gaiu  a  constant  supply  of  water,  dug  a  canal  a  mile  in  length, 
which  was  deemed  an  enterprise  of  no  common  occnrrence  in  that  day. 
The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  that  county  at  Worcester  in 
1673-4,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  Indian  hostility  during 
the  war  with  King  Philip.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  1684,  when 
Captain  John  Wing  erected  the  first  Corn  and  Sawing-mills  at  the  north 
end  of  Main  street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Worcester,  where 
remains  of  the  dam  are  still  visible.  The  third  and  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  1713.  A  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Lancaster,  in  that  county,  who 
had  been  carried  to  Canada  as  a  captive  by  the  Indians,  built  for  the 
French,  on  the  river  Chamblee,  near  Montreal,  in  1706,  their  first  Saw- 
mill,  as  the  price  of  redemption  of  himself  and  son.  There  was,  previous 
to  that,  no  Saw-mill  in  all  Canada,  and  no  artificer  capable  of  building 

or  working  one. 

John  Prescott,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  built,  about  the  time  that 
Worcester  was  settled,  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  old  town  of  Groton,  in 
Middlesex,  and  his  son  Jonas,  an  honored  name  in  that  place,  set  up  a 
Saw-mill  there  in  1686.  For  that  purpose,  he  was  granted  leave  and  the 
086  ofStonj  Brook,  on  condition  that  "he  should  accommodate  the  town 
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with  merchantable  boards  at  six-pence  a  hundred  feet  cheaper  than  thej 
were  sold  at  any  other  Saw-mills,  and  for  town  pay,  and  that  town  be  sap- 
plied  before  any  other  persons,  provided,  always,  the  Saw-mill  do  not  hin* 
der  the  com  mill."  This  connty  now  manufactures  lumber  to  a  gpreater 
annual  value  than  any  other  in  the  State. 

In  the  old  and  well-wooded  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  some 
Saw-mills  were  built  at  quite  an  early  period.  At  North  Adams,  Becket, 
Mount  Washington,  Pittsfield,  in  the  last-mentioned,  and  at  Greenwich,  En- 
field, Iladley,  Ware,  and  other  places  on  Mill,  Fort,  Stony  and  other  rivers, 
in  the  former.  Saw-mills  were  erected  before  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  proprietors,  in  some  cases,  were  enjoined  to  saw  other 
people's  logs  at  the  halves,  which  would  be  considered  no  hard  condition 
at  the  present  day.  Much  fine  lumber  was  formerly  made  at  Clarksburg, 
settled  in  1769.  Florida,  in  Berkshire,  which  now  has  fourteen  Saw- 
mills, makyig  each  twenty  to  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  was  not 
settled  until  1783,  and  Savoy,  which  supports  no  less  than  twenty-five 
Saw-mills,  though  it  has  only  about  two  hundred  dwellings,  was  first 
occupied  by  residents  in  1T77. 

3.  Vermont. — Few  States  of  the  Union  afford  better  mill-sites  than 
Vermont.  The  multitude  of  short  and  rapid  streams  flowing  from  the 
Green  mountain  range  of  the  interior,  eastward  to  the  Connecticut,  north- 
ward to  the  St.  Lawrence,  toward  the  west  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson,  or  interiorly  to  Luke  Memphremagog,  all  invite  the  erection  of 
mills.  The  navigation  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  most  of  these  streams 
furnish  an  outlet  in  either  direction  for  the  lumber  and  other  products  of 
the  well-wooded  hills.  These  rivers  have  been  long  since  appropriated  to 
the  uses  of  a  varied  manufacturing  industry.  Windsor  County  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  the  water-power  of  Queechy,  White,  Mill  and  other  rivers,  the 
last  of  which  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet  in  one-third  of  a  mile. 

•The  Clyde,  in  Orleans  County,  falls  one  hundred  feet  in  forty  rods. 
Charleston,  on  this  river,  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  State,  but 
could  only  be  maintained  against  French  and  Indian  hostility  by  the  set- 
tlers who  built  and  labored  with  theii  weapons  at  their  side.  As  the 
State  had  not  an  independent  existence  until  after  the  Revolution,  and 
its  settlement  and  improvements  were  inconsiderable  until  a  late  period, 
on  account  of  the  contests  about  jurisdiction  between  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  to  which  it  successively  be- 
longed, we  have  nothing  special  to  record  in  this  connection. 

4.  Rhode  Island. — Rhode  Island^  whose  first  exports  were  lumber, 
pipe-staves,  etc.,  as  early  as  1639-40,  enacted  a  law  to  regulate  the  prices 
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•f  boards  and  clap-boards  at  the  mill,  indicating  that  the  Colony  already 
possessed  those  useful  appartenances  to  new  settlements.  The  prices  were 
fixed  at  eight  shillings  the  hundred  for  soond  boards  delivered  at  the  mill, 
and  one  shilling  a  foot  for  clap-boards  and  fencing,  to  be  sound  mer* 
chantable  stuff. '  A  Saw-mill  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  built 
OQ  the  Falls  of  the  Pawtucket,  now  so  profitably  applied  to  other  uses, 
until  after  the  Revolution.  In  1810  the  State  contained  twenty-eight 
Saw-mills. 

5.  Connecticut. — In  ConnectictU,  the  younger  Winthrop,  afterward 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  had  a  Saw-mill  at  New  London,  previous  to 
1654,  in  which  year  the  General  Court  granted  Mr.  Will.  Goodwin  lib* 
erty  to  make  use  of  the  timber  of  waste  lands,  to  keep  his  Saw-mill  in 
employment.  In  the  year  1661,  a  Record  of  the  Court  states  that,  "  Lib- 
erty is  granted  Mr.  Winthrope  to  find  a  place  to  set  up  a  Saw-mill  where 
It  may  not  prejudice  the  farms  or  plantations  already  give  out."'  His 
son,  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  built  another  on. the  Nahantick,  near  Long 
Cove,  in  1691,  and  two  years  after  another  was  erected  upon  the  same 
river  by  John  Prentis.  Others  were  built  apon  that  river  and  adjacent 
streams,  by  leave  of  the  Colony,  in  ltl3  and  1721,  the  former  by  Colonel 
John  Livingston,  the  other  by  Samuel  Weller  &  Son.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest millwrights  in  Eastern  Connecticut  was  Juhn  Elderkin,  one  of  the 
grantees  of  New  London,  in  1650-1.  He  was  invited  thither  by  Mr. 
Winthrop,  from  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  previously  carried  on  that 
business,  as  well  as  that  of  house-carpenter  and  shipwright,  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  has  been  already  mentioned.  For  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  he  was  a  general  contractor  for  building  mills,  bridges,  meeting- 
houses, etc.,  in  New  London,  Norwich,  and  the  adjoining  settlements. 
He  built  the  first  meeting-house  there,  and  was  probably  the  builder  of 
Winthrop's  mills.' 

In  1667,  the  Court  granted  Thomas  Harris  liberty  to  build  a  Saw-mill 
on  the  brook  between  Hartford  and  Wethersficld,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
"  Great  River,"  provided  it  be  accomplished  within  two  years,  and  he  is 
allowed  forty  acres  for  his  encouragement  therein.  In  1671,  John  Allyn 
received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  the  use  of  timber  on 
the  Commons,  and  the  stream,  for  a  like  purpose. 

In  July,  1680,  the  town  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Thames,  granted  Captain  Fitch  two  hundred  acres  of  land  '*  for  his  en- 
cooragement  to  set  up  a  Saw-mill,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  stream 

(1)  Arnold'i  Rhode  Island.  (3)  Caulkin's  History  of  New  London. 

(2)  Colony  Becords,  rol.  i,  p.  240. 
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and  timber  at  the  place,  and  no  others  to  set  up  a  Saw-mill  upon  the  said 
stream  to  his  damage.'" 

The  Saw  and  Qrist-mill  is  so  necessary  an  appendage  to  new  towns, 
and  the  employment  for  them  so  limited  in  sparse  popnlations,  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  towns  to  make  grants  of  peculiar  or  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  donations  of  land,  to  persons  willing  to  risk  the  expense  of  their 
erection.  It  is  in  the  infancy  of  the  Arts  that  bounties  of  this  kind  find 
their  appropriate  place.  Many  of  these  early  monopolies,  granted  by 
towns  and  larger  municipalities,  contain  curious  stipulations. 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoiug  enterprises  of  the  New  England  people 
in  this  business,  that  the  fir^t  mill  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio  was  built 
in  1789,  the  year  following  the  settlement  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  by 
the  "  New  England  Ohio  Company"  at  Marietta.  A  Saw-mill  was  that 
year  completed  on  Wolf  Creek,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the 
Muskingum,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Marietta.  Colonel  llobert  Oliver, 
Major  llalfield,  and  Captain  John  Dodge,  received  an  allotment  of  land 
for  the  purpose  from  the  Company.  The  crank,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  was  made  in  New  Haven,  and  taken  on  a  pack-horse 
over  the  mountains  to  SimrcPs  Ferry,  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  and 
thence,  by  water,  to  Marietta.  A  Grist-mill  was  built  the  following 
year.* 

Dr.  Douglass,  writing  about  1750,*  says,  "  New  England  abounds  in 
Saw-mills  of  cheap  and  slight  work  ;  generally  carry  only  one  saw ;  one 
man  and  a  boy  attending,  a  mill  may,  in  twenty-four  hours,  saw  four 
thousand  feet  of  white  pine  boards ;  these  boards  are  generally  one  inch 
thick  and  of  various  lengths,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  of  various 
widths,  one  foot  to  two  feet  at  a  medium ;  it  is  reckoned  that  forty  boards 
make  one  thousand  feet.  These  mills  stand  upon  small  streams,  because 
cheap  fitted,  but  with  the  following  inconveniences.  1.  As  the  country 
is  cleared  of  wood  and  brush,  small  streams  dry  up.  2.  In  living  small 
streams,  they  do  not  afford  water  sufficicLt  to  drive  the  wheels  in  summer. 
3.  In  winter  they  are  frozen  up."  A  considerable  source  of  profit  for  the 
Saw-mills  at  this  period,  were  the  contracts  with  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  as  well  as  in  preparing  lumber  for  the  West  India  and 
other  markets.  There  was  a  surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  woods,  whose 
deputies  surveyed  and  marked  the  logs  at  the  mills,  for  which  they 
received  a  perquisite  from  the  lumbermen.  "  A  timberman's  estate,"  says 
the  writer  just  quoted,  "consists  in  mills  and  oxen."* 


(1)  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Connectiout,  (3)  Britii^b  Settlements  in  America,  ii.,  54. 
p.  298  (4)  By   the   term   lumber,  was   generaUy 

(2)  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  meant,  in  America,  ranging  Timber,  6pari» 
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Mill-saws  were  manofactared  atCantoii,  Massachusetts,  in  1T90,  to  the 
nomber  of  150  to  200,  annaallj. 

6.  New  York. — The  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware 
and  North  River,  were  early  in  possession  of  Saw-mills,  driven  both  bj 
wind  and  water.  Wind  Saw-mills  were  erected  on  Manhattan  Island,  bj 
the  Dutch,  as  early  as  1633.  An  account  of  New  York,  published  in 
lt08,  says  the  Dutch  built  mills  to  saw  timber,  **  one  of  which  would  do 
more  work  in  an  hour  than  fifty  men  in  two  days. " 

During  the  administration  of  the  first  Director,  General  Peter  Minuit, 
who  in  1626  negotiated  the  purchase  from  the  Indians  of  tho'lsland  of 
Manhattan,  containing  about  22,000  acres,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  Gilders, 
or  twenty-four  dollars,  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
who^  property  it  now  became,  caused  the  erection  of  Wind-mills  on  the 
Island  for  sawing  lumber  and  grinding  com.  During  his  time  and  that 
of  his  successor,  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  who  succeeded  in  1033,  the  Com- 
pany, as  the  Provincial  documents  state,  ''erected  at  considerable  expense 
three  Saw-mills,  which  have  never  produced  any  profit  of  consequence." 
This  was  afterward  urged  against  the  Company  in  proof  of  its  mal-admin- 
istration. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  employment  of  this  useful  class 
of  machinery,  the  Dutch  settlers,  whose  native  country  afforded  no  indig- 
enous timber  for  their  use,  was  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  a  Hollander  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  erect,  some  years  after,  the  first  Saw-mill  in  London.  One  of  the 
first  Saw-mills  built  in  New  Netherlands,  was  situated  on  Nut,  or  Gover- 
nor's Island,  which  was  leased  in  1639,  for  five  hundred  mercbau table 


Oak  and  Pine  Plank,  Oak  and  Pine  Boards,  The  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  in  making 

Stares,  Heading,  Hoops,  Clap-bonrds,  Shin-  their  contracts,  which  wore  usually  given 

gles,  and  Laths.     In  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  Piscataqua,  N.  II.,  and  Casco  Bay,  Maine* 

of  1722,  extending  the  operation  of  the  pre-  specified  the  kind  and  number  required,  and 

rioos  laws  for  encouraging  the  importation  gave  a  license  for  cutting  the  trees,  and  none 

ofNaralStore?,  the  dififcrent  kinds  of  lumber  could  be  cut  without.     Masts  were  usuallj 

were  specified,  viz.,  Deals  of  several  sorts,  required  to  be  thirty-eight  inches  at  the  batt. 

Timber  Balks  of  several  sizes.  Barrel-boards,  aAd  as  many  yards  lung.     They  sometimoB 

Clap-boards,     Pipe-boards,     or     Pipe-holt,  reached  forty-two  inches  at  the  bult.     The 

White-boards   for    Shoemakers,  Boom   and  premium  was   one  pound  per  ton  of  fortj 

Cant-spars,   Bow-atoves,  Caprevans,   Clap-  feet  girt  measure.     Timber  under    twelve 

holt,  Ebony-wood,  Headings  for  Pipes,  Hogs-  inches,  was   called   Hanging   timber;   that 

beads  and  Barrels,  Hoops  for  Coopers,  Oars,  above  twelve  inches.  Tun  timber ;  standards 

Pipe  and   Hogshead-staves,  Barrel-staves,  and   knees,  were  called  Compatt  timber.— 

Firkin-starcn,     Trunnels,    Speckled    wood,  J)ouglaMt'  Britiah  SettUmenta^ 
Sweet  woody  ammXl  spars,  Oak,  Placi     and 
VunacoU 
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boards  yearly,  half  oak  and  half  pine.  There  was  a  small  stream  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Manhattan  Island,  flowing  into  the  East  River,  which 
furnished  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  several  grain  and  Saw-mills,  and 
was  thence  called  in  early  times  Saw* mill  Creek. 

About  the  same  time  several  Saw-mills  were  built  on  the  creeks  and 
rivers  in  the  neighorbhood  of  the  present  city  of  Albany,  settled  in 
1630,  by  the  first  Van  Rensselaer,  under  a  system  of  colonization,  granting, 
by  the  Charter  of  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  certain  feudal  privileges, 
with  the  title  of  Patroon,  to  any  person  who  should,  at  his  own  expense, 
within  four  years,  plant  a  Colony  of  fifty  persons  outside  of  Manhattan 
Island.  Among  the  Colonists,  embracing  a  judicious  admixture  of 
mechanics,  sent  thither  in  1630,  was  Andries  Carstensen,  a  master  mill- 
wright, and  two  sawyers  ;  and  in  1636,  Pieter  Cornelissen,  of  the  same 
calling,  and  Barent  Pieterse  Eoeymaus.  The  latter,  who  was  surnamed 
"  the  Miller,"  in  which  capacity  he  came  to  the  Colony,  having  been 
several  years  in  the  Patroon's  grist-mill,  in  1645,  took  charge  with  Jau 
Qerritsen,  his  partner,  who  came  out  with  him,  of  the  Patroon's  Saw-mills, 
on  one  of  the  creeks,  for  which  they  were  allowed  150  Gilders  each  a 
year  for  board,  and  three  Stivers  a  cut  for  every  plank  they  sawed.' 

In  1647,  when  he  quit  the  service,  he  had  sawed  between  three  and  four 
thousand  boards ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  early  Saw-mills  of 
the  Province  were  not  very  efficient  establishments.  After  having  for 
several  years  rented  other  mills  in  the  Colony,  he  purchased  of  the  Katskill 
Indians,  in  1673,  by  consent  of  the  Commissioners  at  Albany,  a  large  tract 
of  land,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  south  of  that  city,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  The  advantages  of  this  place  for  the  erection  of  Saw-mills,  had 
been  known  for  several  years.  Cryn  Cornelissen,  and  Hans  Jansen  Yan 
Rotterdam,  early  enjigrants,  had  by  license  erected  Saw-mills  there  in 
1651,  on  the  creek  immediately  west  of  Beere,  (now  Bcaren  Island),  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Seigniory  of  Renssalaerwyek.  This  purchase, 
twelve  miles  deep  and  eight  or  ten  front,  now  constitutes  the  ancient  town 
of  Coeymans,  in  Albany  County,  and  the  descendants  of  the  proprietor 
are  numerous  in  that  State  and  New  Jersey,  where  they  have  been  the 
owners  of  several  mills.* 

Dirck  Jansen  had  mills  within  the  boundary  of  Renssalaerwyek,  in 
1643. 

The  West  India  Company  also  caused  Saw-mills  to  be  erected  on  the 

(1)  The  wnges  of  daj-Uborers  are  charged  florin  sixteen  stivers  each  ;  and  palisadet, 

in  the  Proprietor's  accounts  at  this  time,  at  then  much  in  demand,  fifteen  florins  per 

one  florin  to  one  florin  ten  stivers,  (40  to  50  thousand. 

eenU),  per  day;  carpenters,  two  florins,  (80  (2)  0'CaUaghar*s  New  Netherlandf. 
oents);  plank,  one  florin  ten  stivers,  to  one 
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Sooth  River,  or  Ddawarei  while  thej  held  possession  there.  There  were 
Saw-mills,  in  1712,  in  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  sitnated  on  Ancram,  or 
Boeloff  Jansen's  Greek,  eight  miles  below  Hudson,  ou  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river.  The  Elatskill  furnished  superior  water-power,  having  a 
descent  of  1000  feet  in  thirty-five  miles,  and  was  early  occupied  by  mills. 

The  French  bad  Saw-mills  at  Ticonderoga  during  their  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  At  the  falls  of  the  Boquet  River,  some  distance 
above,  William  Oallbland,  an  enterprising  Irish  merchant  of  New 
York,  aspiring  to  the  possession  of  a  manorial  estate,  like  those  on  the 
Korth  River,  settled  in  1765,  and  the  same  year  built  a  Saw-mill  and 
afterward  Grist-mills.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  of  Norway  pine  and 
oak,  rafted  over  the  lake  and  thence  down  the  Sorel  and  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec,  where  it  was  sold  at  large  profit,  chiefly  employed  the  early 
settlers.  The  Champlain  Canal  afterward  opened  a  market  for  white 
pine  sawed  lamber  in  Albany  and  New  York,  and  Saw-mills  became  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  in  the  county.  Dnring  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Galli- 
land  was  compelled  to  bury  his  Saw-mill  and  Grist-mill  irons  to  save 
them,  and  was  nearly  ruined  in  estate,  and  his  Saw-mill  destroyed. 

Much  pains  was  taken  to  induce  the  settlers  of  the  Western  counties 
to  erect  mills,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  them.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  they  were  consequently  said  to  be  better  supplied  in 
these  respects  than  most  settlements  twenty  years  older,  as  was  evinced 
by  the  number  and  appearance  of  the  frame-houses  and  barns,  and  of 
their  surroundings.  A  small  Grist  and  Saw-mill  could  be  built,  if  the 
dam  were  not  difficult,  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Upon  the  many  excel- 
lent mill-streams  of  the  Genesee  Yalley,  which  still  sends  down  by  its 
canals  vast  quantities  of  lumber,  Saw-mills  sprang  into  existence  with 
incredible  rapidity.  The  improved  mechanism  of  Saw-mills  aud  grist- 
mills, and  the  increasing  value  of  lumber,  cansed  great  quantities  to  be 
rafted  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore,  and  the  Delaware  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  invention  about  the  same  time  of  Arks,  a  species  of  huge 
boat  or  barge  constructed  of  sawn  planks,  capable  of  carrying  five  hundred 
barrels  of  flour,  or  great  quantities  of  lumber  and  other  produce,  and 
which  were  afterward  broken  up  and  sold  for  lumber,  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  business.  The  town  of  Bath,  in  Steuben  County,  laid  out  in  the 
Spring  of  1793,  had  two  Saw-mills  and  a  grist-mill  erected  before  winter. 
Three  years  after,  it  had,  within  a  circuit  of  eight  miles,  five  Saw-mills. 
The  couuty  in  17 9t  contained  twenty  Saw-mills ;  Ontario  County,  a  little 
earlier  settled,  had  at  the  same  time  twenty-eight  Saw-mills.  Other 
portions  of  the  State  multiplied  them  in  nearly  equal  ratio. ' 

(1)  New  York   SUte,  in  1824,  conUined    in  1840,  6350  Saw-mills.  It  still  outnumberf 
2264  Oriit-mills,  and  5195  Saw-mUlf ;  and    all  other  States  In  this  class  of  machines. 
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The  exports  from  New  York  of  boards  and  lumber,  according  to  Lord 
Sheffield's  Tables  from  the  Gustom-Hoase  books,  was  in  1774  ten  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  feet.  In  1775,  owing  probably  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  it  only  amounted  to  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eight  feet.  The  value  for  the  two  years,  at  forty  shillings 
the  foot,  was  £31,416. 

Albany,  having  in  former  tiroes  a  very  flourishing  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies  and  other  foreign  ports,  and  extensive  connections  with  the 
Western  settlements,  not  only  employed  numerous  Saw-mills,  but  was  the 
centre  of  a  prosperous  lumber  trade.  It  is  still  among  the  largest  lum« 
ber  markets  in  the  world  ;  and  in  1851  the  receipts  at  tide-water  of  boards 
and  scantlings  were  427,038,600  feet,  valued  at  nearly  seven  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars. 

•  7.  New  Jersey. — New  Jersey  received  a  portion  of  its  first  settlers 
from  the  original  stock  of  New  Netherlands,  and  other  industrious  Colo- 
nists from  New  and  Old  England.  They  were  not  slow  to  improve  the 
numerous  mill-scats  in  which  the  Province  abounds,  and  contributed  to 
render  the  Province,  thongh  small  in  extent,  among  the  foremost  in  Manu- 
factures. The  Dutch,  who  settled  on  some  of  the  eastern  rivers,  probably 
erected  Saw-mills. 

The  earliest  accounts  we  have  met  of  Saw-mills  was  about  the  year 
1682,  when  West  Jersey  was  assigned  to  William  Penn  and  others,  and 
renewed  efforts  were  made  to  invite  settlers  into  the  Eastern  Province. 
The  erection  of  Saw-mills  and  corn-mills  now  became  general.  Mills 
existed  at  that  time  at  Hoboken,  opposite  New  York,  which  were  owned 
in  that  city.  Some  eight  or  ten  towns  existed  in  New  Jersey,  containing 
from  300  to  500  inhabitants,  of  which  Newark  was  the  most  compact, 
containing  500  people,  and  Shrewsbury,  of  about  400,  the  most  southern 
one.  *  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  previously  possessed  Saw-mills, 
as  they  did  corn-mills.  During  that  year,  however,  the  first  Saw-mill 
in  Woodbridge  was  erected  by  Jonathan  Bishop,  on  the  Rahawack  River. 
A  Saw-mill  was  at  the  same  time  built  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
State,  at  Salem,  in  West  Jersey,  by  William  Hampton,  which  was  the 
first  in  that  town.  In  May,  1683,  Thomas  Rudyard,  the  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province,  writes  from  Amboy  :  "  There  is  five  or  six  mills 
going  up  here  this  Spring,  two  at  work  already,  which  abates  the  price 
of  boards  half  in  half  and  all  other  timber  for  building,  for  although  tim- 
ber costs  nothing,  yet  workmanship  by  hand  was  London  price  or  near 

(!')  Wbitohead's  East  Jersey. 
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vpon,  or  sometimes  more,  which  these  mills  abate.    We  buy  oak  and 
ehestnnt  boards  no  cheaper  than  last  year.'" 

Saw-mills  and  the  manafactore  of  lomber  had  so  far  increased  in  1698, 
that  the  latter  formed  an  important  article  of  export  To  encourage  "  the 
boitding  of  ships  and  other  vessels,"  and  increase  the  trade  of  Perth 
Amboy,  which  then  endeavored  to  rival  its  neighbor.  New  York,  in  com- 
merce, the  Assembly  prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  timber,  planks, 
boards,  oak  bolts,  staves,  heading,  hoops,  and  even  hop-polcs,  except 
directly  to  England,  the  West  India,  Summer,  and  Wine  Islands,  and  re- 
ijoired  in  the  last  case  bonds  to  be  given,  and  a  vigilant  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  inspectors.  This  attempt  to  monopolize  the  carriage  of  iU  onl) 
export,  while  it  is  believed  to  have  little  benefited  the  Ship-building 
interests,  proved  injurious  to  the  trade  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  com- 
plained of  as  severely  hurtful  to  that  of  New  York.  The  system  was 
continned  nnder  the  Royal  Government,  and  in  ltl4  duties  and  other  y 
bordensome  regulations  were  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  some  of  the 
same  articles  when  going  to  neighboring  Provinces.  These  were  re- 
pealed in  nit,  because ''prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants" ;  but  in  1743 
were  re-enacted,  and  continued  in  force  until  the  Revolution.'  The 
operation  of  such  laws,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  ex- 
port of  lumber  and  manufactures  of  wood,  was  calculated  to  discourage 
the  multiplication  of  Saw-mills. 

Ship-building  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  were  principal  branches 
of  business  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  where,  about  the  year  1704,  Edward 
Andrews  erected  Saw  and  grist-mills  on  Tuckerton's  or  Andrew's  Mill 
Creek.  Saw  and  corn-mills  were  built  about  the  year  1758  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Rancocas,  at  Pemberton,  by  a  company  who  purchased 
land  of  David  Budd. 

In  1798  there  were  said  to  be  1100  improved  mill-seats  in  New  Jer- 
sey, of  which  about  600  were  occupied  with  Saw-mills,  fulling-mills, 
forges,  furnaces,  slitting  and  rolling-mills,  paper,  powder,  and  oil- mills, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  being  Saw-mills. 

8.  Pennsylvania. — It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  erected  Saw-mills  at  the  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  before 
the  arrival  of  Penn. 

(1)  Whitehead's  East  Jersey,  273.  In  1680,  Philadelphia  and  Burlington  6ff.  to  ?#.  per 

msrcbantable  white  pine  boards  were  in  New  hundred  for  sawing  pine  boards.    The  bousee 

England  20s.  enrrent  monej  per  thousand,  building  at  Amboy  in  1683  are  described  af 

Day  wages  in  £a«t  Jersey  were  at  this  time  usually  30  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  10  feet  be- 

Aboot2«.  per  day ;  and  at  Amboy,  where  build-  tween  joints,  with  double  chimney  of  timber 

in  f  was  actirelj  ^oing  on,  2ff.  M,,  the  cur-  and  clay,  "as  the  manner  of  this  country  is 

fiBcx  being  one-fifth  more  than  sterling.  In  to  build,"  and  cost  ahcut  £60  each. — Ltttert 

1698,  bandsAWj^erSy  which  were  much  de-  in  Seoft  Model  of  the  OovemmenL 
Pioded  00  In  nmw  Mttlementa,  reeelTed  at       (2)  Whitehead's  East  Jersey,  29S. 
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Joost  Andriansen  &  Co.,  io  1658,  proposed  to  build  a  Saw-mill  and 
grist-mill  below  the  Turtle  Falls,  near  New  Amstel,  (Newcastle),  in  the 
present  State  of  Delaware. 

In  a  list  of  articles  to  be  sent  to  the  Colonj  on  the  South  River,  or 
Delaware,  in  November,  1662,  was  iron- work  for  a  Saw-mill,  for  which 
was  paid  four  hundred  and  fifty  florins,  ($180). 

In  reference  to  a  mill  existing  a  few  years  later  on  "  Carcoon  Creek," 
it  was  represented  to  the  Upland  Court,  in  March,  16t8,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  land  being  daily  taken  up  around  it,  it  would  soon  be  left 
destitute  of  timber,  and  the  Court  therefore  ordered  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  be  appropriated  for  its  use.'  The  Swedes  also  had  a  mill, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Saw-mill,  in  Frankford,  before  the  landing  of 
Fenn.  It  stood  near  the  house  of  William  Kinsey,  the  first  erected  in 
that  place.' 

A  Saw-mill  appears  to  have  been  buQt  for  the  use  of  the  Colony,  by  the 
first  settlers  under  the  Proprietary,  soon  after  their  landing.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  1683,  giving  an  account  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  Penn  alludes  to  their  Saw-mill  for  timber,  and  the  Glass  Housc^ 
as  being  "  conveniently  posted  for  water  carriage." 

Richard  Townsend,  who  came  from  England  with  Penn,  and  built  the 
first  grist-mill  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city,  also  erected  a  com 
and  Saw-mill  on  Chester  Creek,  in  Delaware  County. 

''This  mill,'^  he  says,  '*!  brought  ready  framed  from  London,  which 
served  for  grinding  of  com  and  sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great  use  to 
us."*  The  mill  referred  to  by  Penn,  appears  to  have  been  the  joint 
property  of  himself,  Caleb  Pusey,  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  others,  pro- 
bably including  Townsend,  by  whom  it  was  erected  and  superin- 
tended. The  iron  vane,  with  their  initials,  which  surmounted  it,  is  still 
preserved. 

Although  corn-mills  were  built  in  considerable  number  by  the  first 
Qerman  and  English  settlers,  Saw-mills  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
nnmeroos  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  said,  a  few 
years  after  the  landing,  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  mills,  and  in  different 


(1)  n&zard's  Aimals  of  PennijlTmnU.  fore  the  introdactaoii  of  Sav -mills ;  and  tk« 

(2)  Mem.  of  Hut.  60c.  of  PennijlTmaia,    mortar  aad  oement  had  been  made  of  limo 
toL  2,  p.  163.     Ferrifl,  in  his  Hktory  of  Iha    that  was  Imrat  from  ojster  shcUs.  befota 


Orifinal  Settlements  of  the  Swedes  ea  the    mmj  limestoae  had  been  difeoTersd.     The 
Ddavare,  states  that  he  had  aeca,  im  his    hoase  was  hailt  of  briek,  and  was  standisf 


joath,  the  hoa«e  at  Newcastle^  im  which    a  lew  yean  bdere  he  wrote,  im  ISik 
6«Tcnior  Lorelaee  entertaiaed  Oeoife  Fox        (3)  ClarfcioB's  Life  ef  William  Pabb,  veL 


im  1672,  the  timber  of  whieh  appeared  to    1. 
amTe  beem  hewed,  imdieatimg  ill 
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places ;  bat  Saw-mills  are  not  particQlarized.  Hand-sawjcrs  are  men- 
tioned as  in  demand  in  1698,  and  received,  for  sawing  pine-boards,  six  to 
seTen  sbillings  per  bandred.  Tbe  price  for  the  same  labor  in  1705,  was 
ten  shillings,  which  would  indicate  an  increased  demand  for  lumber  with- 
oat  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production.  Boards  were 
then  ten  shillings  per  hundred;  shingles,  ten  shillings  per  thousand; 
timber,  six  shillings  the  ton ;  and  wheat,  four  shillings  a  bushel.  In  the 
neighboring  county  of  Bucks,  settled  by  English  Quakers  about  this  time, 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  Saw-mills  as  late  as  1731,  when  the  framed 
houses  were  covered  with  "nice  shaved  clap- boards,"  and  ''the  boards 
for  floors  and  partitions  were  all  sawed  by  hand."*  At  least  eleven  mills 
were  erected  near  Wissahickon,  within  the.Iate  township  of  Roxborough, 
in  the  nortbwest  part  of  the  City,  previous  to  1779,  but  did  not  include 
a  Saw- mill,  according  to  a  recent  historical  sketch  of  tbe  place.'  Tbe 
"  Chester  Mills,"  including  a  Saw-mill,  in  part  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  on  Chester  Creek,  were  advertised  for  sale  in 
1723.  In  1760,  the  Assessors  reported  within  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, forty  Saw-mills.  Oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  other  lumber,  either 
sawed  near  the  city,  or  rafted  down  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill  and  other 
streams,  was  always  abundant  in  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Mills  for  its  manufacture  were 
speedily  multiplied  in  the  rivers  on  the  interior,  where  timber  abounded. 
Tlie  industrious  Germans  of  those  counties  had  many  mills.  In  1786, 
within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  Borough  of  Lancaster,  one-third 
of  whose  population  were  manufacturers,  there  were  sixteen  Saw- 
mills. 

In  Delaware,  which  constituted  the  three  lower  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Saw-mills  existed  on  the  Brandywine,  Christina,  and  other  streams. 
Some  of  the  fii*st  erections  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  within  its  present  limits.  Vincent  Gilpin,  in  1772,  owned  flouring 
and  Saw-mills  on  the  Brandywine,  two  miles  from  Wilmington.  There 
was  also  a  Saw-mill  within  the  borough,  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  Hol- 
lingsworth  and  Harney's  machine  shop»  which  was  demolished  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  export  of  boards  and  scantlings  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
in  1765,  was  783,000  feet;  the  value  of  which  at  £3  10s.  per  M.,  was 
£2470.  Staves,  heading,  and  shingles,  were  exported  in  the  same  time 
to  the  value  of  £28,450.     The  exports  of  planks  and  boards  in  the  years 

(I)  Dr.  John   MTatton,  in  Ifem.  Hlit  of        (2)  Genealogical  Aeconnt  of  the  LeTerinj; 
Hnnijlrtuiimp  Tol.  1,  278.  Family,  bj  H.  G.  Jones,  Esq.  App.  Note  A. 
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1772,  '73,  and  »74,  were,  respectively,  1,724,  4,076,  and  3,309  thousand 
feet.' 

9.  Maryland. — Respecting  tha introduction  of  Saw-mills  in  Maryland, 
we  have  no  information.  The  first  water-mill  for  corn  in  the  Colony, 
was  erected  by  public  subscription  in  1639.  A  century  after,  the  Assem- 
bly encouraged  the  erection  of  the  same  class  of  mills  by  a  public  statute. 

The  mill-sites  on  the  Patapsco  were  occupied  for  corn-mills  about  the 
year  1763,  by  Joseph  Ellicott  and  J.  &;  H.  Burgess,  from  Bucks  County, 
Pennsvlvania. 

10.  YraoTNiA. — Making  boards  and  clap-boards  by  hand-labor  was 
one  of  the  first  employments  of  the  Virginians  in  1609;  and  the  later 
emigrants,  in  1620,  were  directed  to  give  their  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  timber,  masts,  planks,  boards,  etc. 

Artisans  were  sent  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  to  set  up  Saw-mills ;  and 
others,  from  Uam burgh,  jvere  engaged  later  in  the  year  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Of  clap-boards  or  pipe-staves,  it  was  said  in  1650,  a  man  could  easily 
make  (by  manual  process)  15,000  in  a  year,  worth  in  the  Colony  £4  per 
thousand ;  and  in  the  Canaries  £20 ;  which  would  yield,  in  the  lowest 
market,  £60.  Walnut,  cedar,  and  cypress  planks,  were  always  saleable  in 
England.  A  Saw-mill  at  this  date  was  said  to  be  a  great  desideratum, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  none  previously  existed.  A  Saw-mill, 
driven  by  water,  would  do  the  work  of  twenty  sawyers. 

The  following  "Explication  of  the  Saw-mill,  an  engine  wherewith,  by 
the  force  of  a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed,"  illus- 
trated by  a  rude  engraving,  is  contained  in  a  tract  published  in  London, 
by  E.  Williams,  in  1650,'  who  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  Virginia, 
where  a  Saw-mill  did  not  exist  at  the  time. 

**  This  engine  is  verj  common  in  Norway,  and  monntains  of  Sweden,  where- 
with the  J  cut  great  quantities  of  Deal-boards  ;  which  engine  is  very  necessary 
to  be  in  a  great  Towue,  or  Forrest,  to  cut  Timber,  whether  into  planks  or 
otherwise.  This  heer  is  not  altogether  like  those  of  Norway,  for  they  make 
the  piece  of  Timber  approach  the  sawes  on  certaine  wheels  with  teeth ;  but 

(1)  Lord  Sheffield's  Tables  from  Castom-  was    ninety-four    million    feet,    of    which 

Iloase  Books,  Xof.  9  and  10.  seventj-four  millions  was    in   Pennsylra- 

The  censu!!  of  IS  10,  from  cleren  oat  of  nia.    From  New  York,  and  several  lumber 

twenty-six  States  and  Territories,  returned  States,  there  was  no  return.     Chester,  Lan- 

3,526  common    Saw-mills,  and  twenty^one  caster,  North amberland,  and  Cnmberiand, 

Mahogany  mills,  of  which   1,995  common  had  the  greatest  nnmber  of  mills  in  PesD- 

8aw-mills,  and  all  the  Mahogany  mills  be-  sjlvania. 

long  to  Pennsjlrania.    The  quantity  sawed  (2)  See  note,  page  S2. 
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beot«M  of  repaimtionB  which  these  tooth'd  wheels  are, often  subject  nnto,  I 
will  omit  that  use,  and  in  stead  thereof  put  two  waits  (weights)  about  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  weight  apiece,  whereof  one  is  marked  A,  the  other 
B^  The  chords  wherewith  the  said  weights  doe  hange,  to  be  fastened  at  the 
end  of  the  2  peeces  of  moYing  wood,  which  slide  on  two  other  peeces  of  fixed 
wood,  bj  the  meanes  of  oertaine  small  puUejs,  which  should  always  draw  the 
tajd  peeoes  of  moving  wood,  which  adyanclng  always  toward  the  sawes  rising 
tnd  falling,  shall  quickly  be  cut  into  4,  5  or  6  peeces,  as  you  shall  please  to 
put  on  sawes,  and  placed  at  what  distance  you  will  hare  for  the  thicknesse 
of  the  plank  or  boards  ye  wiil  cut,  and  whenn  a  peece  is  cut,  then  let  one  with 
a  lerer  turn  a  Rowler  whereto  shall  be  fastened  a  strong  cord,  which  shall 
bringe  backe  the  sayd  peece  of  wood,  and  left  againe  the  weights :  and  after 
put  aside  the  peece  already  cut  to  take  again  the  sawes  against  another  peece 
of  wood.  Which  once  done,  the  ingenious  Abtist,  may  easily  convert  the  same 
to  an  instrument  of  threshing  wheat,  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  other  <u 
profitable  tuet." 

This  primitive  instrDment  appears  to  have  admitted  the  employment 
of  a  gaDg  of  saws,  and  by  comparing  the  description  with  that  given  a 
century  earlier  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  reader  who  is  conversant  with 
the  mechanism  of  Saw-mills,  as  they  existed  in  remote  rural  districts,  not 
many  years  ago,  will  discover  fewer  changes,  we  apprehend,  in  their 
enential  features  than  he  would  be  led  to  expect  in  the  course  of  three 
centaries.  A  Saw-mill,  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  quite  a 
simple  affair ;  and  a  mill  which  cost  £100,  and  cut  one  thousand  feet  of 
boards,  per  diem,  was  considered  better  than  the  average.  The  benefits 
conferred  by  steam  in  cntting  timber,  and  in  prompting  invention  in  the 
machinery,  applied  to  manufactures  of  wood,  are  among  the  most  signal 
of  its  triumphs. 

In  a  work  published  in  1731,  quoted  by  Anderson,  which  set  the  value 
of  the  British  Colonies  to  the  parent  country  in  a  clearer  light  than  be- 
fore, the  author  enumerates  among  the  valuable  imports  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  fifteen  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  lumber  annually  sent  in 
the  tobacco  ships,  two-thirds  of  which  were  gain,  as  it  would  not  cost 
above  four  thousand  pounds  in  the  plantations.  James  Ramsey,  a  native 
of  one  of  these  States,  and  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  other,  toward  the 
elose  of  this  period  made  some  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  mills, 
which  he  patented  in  several  of  the  States,  and  afterward  under  the 
Federal  laws.  "With  regard  to  a  Saw-mill,"  he  says,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Application  of  Steam,  etc.,  published  in  1788,  *'or  any  other  ma- 
chines that  have  retrograde  movements,  I  have  contrived  a  method  of 
sopplying  them  with  water  in  such  a  manner  that  one  twentieth  part  of 
what  is  generally  expended  will  answer  every  intent  and  purpose  gener- 
tlly  requisite.  My  new  invented  machine  for  raising  water  is  simple,  the 
cost  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  guineas  to  complete  the  mechanism 
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of  oat  tofficieDtlj  large  to  niae  wmter  to  work  six  saws  or  a  Oriit- 
milL" 

11.  Thb  Cabounab  Am)  Oeoboia. — ^The  eztenuTe  pine  forests  ud 
other  timber  lands  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Gkorgia  inrited  the  firrt 
settlers  to  a  lacrative  maoofactare  of  lamber  and  naval  stores.  Bat 
althoagh  Sooth  Carolina,  as  early  as  1691,  passed  an  Act  "for  the  better 
enconragement  of  the  making  of  engines  for  the  propagating  of  the  staples 
oi  the  Province,"  and,  in  1707,  another  for  "encouraging  the  making  of 
potash  and  saltpetre,"  followed,  in  1712,  b j  an  Act  "for  encouraging 
the  bailding  Saw-mills  and  other  mechanic  engines,"  the  Saw-mill  does 
not  appear  to  have  come  into  extensive  requisition  in  Carolina  daring 
coloDial  times. 

"The  resouroes  of  Carolina  in  lamber,"  sajs  Dr.  Rjunsaj,  "majbe  esti- 
mated from  the  folloiring  statement.  There  are  within  its  limits  two  hundred 
thousand  acres,  each  of  which,  on  an  average,  has  growing  on  it  fiftj  pint 
trees,  and  everj  one  of  these  on  an  average,  when  brought  in  a  marketabte 
form  to  the  seaports,  would  sell  for  ten  dollars.  If  to  these  are  added  tbe 
cjpress  and  cedar  trees,  the  oaks,  ashes,  poplars,  maples,  beeches,  magnoUaa, 
palmettos,  and  other  common  trees  in  Carolina  which  are  used  in  fumitnrai 
building,  as  ship  timber,  and  in  various  forms  bj  diiTerent  artists,  the  sylvan 
riches  of  the  State  will  be  found  to  exceed  all  calculation.  So  great  is  tha 
eagerness  to  plant  cotton  (1808),  that  forests  containing  immense  quantities 
of  useful  wood  are  merely  cut  down  and  burnt,  without  anj  other  adyantaga 
than  what  is  derived  from  the  fertilixiDg  quality  of  their  ashes.  This  small 
residue  of  what  might  have  been  made  ten  times  more  valuable,  is  not  fm* 
proved  by  being  converted  into  potash.  Such  are  the  temptations  resulting 
from  the  high  value  of  the  new  staple,  CoUtm^  that,  to  extend  its  culture,  other 
sources  of  wealth,  to  an  immense  amount,  are  annually  sacrificed." 

South  Carolina  had  at  this  date  only  sixty-five  Saw-mills  and  Georgia 
one.  The  last-named  manafactnred  about  one  and  a  quarter  million 
feet  of  lumber.  As  Rice,  and,  to  a  less  extent.  Indigo  and  Tobacco, 
had  previously  engaged  the  industry  now  bestowed  on  Cotton,  there  was 
comparatively  little  attention  paid  to  the  erection  of  either  Saw  or  grain 
mills  until  after  the  Revolution.  We  have  no  record  of  their  progress 
during  that  time.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
those  Provinces  began  to  flourish  in  any  good  degree.  In  1784,  the 
Legislature  once  more  enacted  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  giving  inventors  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  labors  for 
fourteen  years.  A  Society  which  was  instituted  soon  after  for  the  en- 
couragement and  aid  of  emigrants,  stated,  in  their  Circular,  that  capital 
might  be  profitably  employed,  among  other  ways,  in  erecting  mills  for 
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MiUng  paper,  Bswing  lumber,  and  especiallj  for  xnaoafikctnrki^  flour. 
There  wwe  hundreds  of  valaable  mill-Beatfl,  and  the  woods  abounded 
with  pinea. 

The  ofl&cial  ralae  of  the  different  kinds  of  kmber  exported  from  all 
the^CoIonies  in  the  year  1770  was  £154,637,  or  $686,588.  This  em>. 
braced  boards,  plank,  scantling,  timber  for  masts,  spars,  and  building^, 
stares,  heading,  hoops,  and  poles.  In  1792,  the  exports  of  lamber  were 
65,846,024  feet;  of  shingles,  80,€18,857  ;  of  hoops,  stages,  and  headings, 
32,039,707 ;  of  timber,  21,838  tuns  and  12,272  pieces  ;  1080  cedar  and 
oak  ship  knees ;  191  frames  of  houses ;  and  48,860  shocks,  etc. 

It  was  just  previous  to  the  period  when  our  Federal  history  com- 
mences, and  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  in  these  reminiscences,  tiiat 
tiie  application  of  steam  to  mill  machinery  began  to  be  introduced  into 
Europe  and  America.  The  Steam-engine  had  for  some  time  been  used 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  for  raising  water  for  the  use  of  mills;  and  as 
earij  as  1745,  a  fiteam-engine  was  constructed  and  in  use  in  the  copper- 
sine  of  Mr.  Schuyler,  in  New  Jersey.  Its  improvement  had  also  for 
several  years  engaged  the  attention  of  Oliver  Evans,  Ramsey,  Fitch, 
Stevens,  and  others.  But  it  now  began  to  be  used  as  a  (Greet  power  for 
the  movement  of  mill- work  for  both  Saw  and  Flour-mills.  These  inven* 
tioDS,  of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere,  and  particularly  the  high- 
pressure  Steam-engine,  and  other  oontrrvances  of  Evans,  so  admirably 
idapted  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  factories,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Flour-mills  and  of  wood-working  machinery.  So  great  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  last-mentioned  improvements,  as  to  justify  the  eolo- 
gium  of  a  talented  writer,  who  says,  respecting  their  inventor :  "Wherever 
the  Steam-mill  resounds  with  the  hum  of  Industry,  whether  grinding 
loor  on  his  nstive  Schuylkill,  or  cutting  logs  in  Oregon,  there  do  you 
bda  monament  to  the  memory  of  Oliver  Evans."' 

(1)  Addr«M  b«for«  the  Amerieao  loftitnte,  New  York,  1860,  by  8.  Q.  Arnold. 
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THE  INTBODUOTION  OV  0BI8T  AND  FL0UB-MILL8  INTO  THl  OQIdOllIia 

The  earliest  instromeot  for  grinding  or  braising  com  or  manna  con* 
sisted  of  two  portable  and  nicely-wroagbt  stones,  one  of  which  was  made 
to  revoWe,  by  means  of  a  handle,  npon  the  other.  Grinding  with  these 
mills  was  always  a  ser?ile  and  laborious  operation,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  maid-servants,  or  captives  taken  in  war,  as  Samson  was  made  to  grind 
in  the  prison-honse  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  captive  Israelites  in  Baby- 
lon. By  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  mill-stones  were  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
trained for  debt.  The  sound  of  the  mill-stones  and  the  song  of  the 
grinders,  who  plied  their  task  in  concert  at  the  early  morning  hour,  fur- 
nished the  Hebrew  writers  with  images  of  cheerfulness  and  prosperity ,  and 
their  suspension,  **  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,'' conveyed  the  idea 
of  desolation.  As  suggestive  of  the  same  ideas  of  plenty  and  enjoyment^ 
and  as  an  element  of  the  picturesque,  the  old-fashioned  water  Grist-mill 
of  our  fathers  was,  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  an  object  of  much  interest. 
In  many  a  frontier  settlement,  its  pleasant  sounds  were  unheard  for  years 
by  the  first  lonely  dwellers,  who  were  forced  to  prepare  their  com  for 
daily  use  by  a  modification  of  the  primitive  mill  above  described,  or  by 
the  scarcely  less  operose  contrivance  of  the  quern. 

The  pestle  and  mortar,  used  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  was 
frequently  employed  by  Europeans,  and  performed  the  grinding  mUier  by 
pounding  than  by  rubbing,  as  in  the  Eastern  mill.  Beside  these,  horse 
or  cattle  mills  (the  molce  jumentarice  of  the  Romans)  were  quite  common 
for  grinding  corn,  where  pecuniary  inability,  the  sparseness  of  popula- 
tion, or  absence  of  water-power,  rendered  other  mechanism  impractica- 
ble. Wind-mills  were  also  very  early,  and  in  some  places  quite  exten- 
sively employed  both  for  Grist  and  Saw-mills. 

1.  WiND-BiiLLS. — As  a  motive  power,  water  was  employed  much  ear- 
lier than  wind.     The  first  saw-mills  in  this  country  were  mostly  driven 
by  water,  which  the  abundant  streams  and  ample  fall  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
(116) 
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xeDdered  erery  where  accessible.  Some  of  the  early  Saw-mills  in  America 
were,  however,  propelled  by  wind,  particularly  among  the  Datch  settlers. 
With  those  they  were  familiar  in  their  native  land,  where,  on  account  of 
the  level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  falling  streams, 
Wind-mills  were  extensively  employed  long  before  they  were  used  in  En- 
gland. Mr.  Hume  considered  the  man  who  first  introduced  Wind-mills 
a  great  public  benefactor.  We  are  not  aware  who  first  conferred  that 
boon  upon  America ;  but  it  was  probably  the  Dutch  Colonists  at  Man* 
hattan. 

In  the  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
March  17,  1628,  (O.  S.,)  it  is  entered  that  eleven  pounds  were  paid  for  a 
pair  of  mill'Sionea  to  go  to  New  England  in  the  ship,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  burrs,  at  two  shillings  each.  How  early  these  were 
brought  into  use,  we  find  nowhere  stated.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
tnt  mill  in  New  England  was  a  Wind-mill,  near  Watertown,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  taken  down  in  1632,  and  rebuilt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. '  This  first  Corn-mill  was  removed  from  its  original  site,  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  ''  because  it  would  not  grind  but  with  a  westerly  wind." 
It  was  set  up  at  the  nortU  end  of  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  hill  previ- 
ously called  Snow  Hill,  and  afterward  Copp's  Hill,  and  '*  Wind-mill 
Hill,"  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Records,  in  1635.  This 
Wind-mill  is  mentioned  by  Wood  in  1633,  and  was,  doubtless,  a  conspic- 
uous object  throughout  the  settlements,  as  being  the  first  attempt  to 
supersede  the  mortars  and  band-mills,  previously  used  by  the  people. 
They  that  year  gathQred  their  first  harvest  of  English  grain  from  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  now  covered  by  the  solid  masonry  of  the  tri-montane  city. 
The  principal  supplies  of  food  were  at  first  derived  from  England,  in  flour 
or  meal,  or  from  Virginia^  in  grain,  which  was  sent  to  this  mill  from  all 
the  scattered  plantations  as  far  east  as  the  Kennebec. 

Watermills  were  soon  after  erected,  and,  in  1636,  two  more  Wind-mills 
were  built^  one  at  Boston  and  one  at  Cbarlestown.  The  last  was  blown 
down  in  1648. 

A  Wind-mill  was  erected  at  Scituate,  by  William  Oilson,  in  1637, 
and  land  was  the  same  year  granted  John  Horn,  for  one  at  Salem.  It 
was  removed  by  him,  in  1639,  to  Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  south  side  of 
North  River,  where  a  Corn-mill  of  the  same  kind  stood  in  1771.    An- 

(1)  In  BoniTt  History  of  TTafertoim,  we  near  which,  it  is  said  in  Drake*^  AnttquiitM 

do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  erection  of  of  Bottou,  to  have  been  originally  placed, 

thia  Wind-mill,   and  the  laborions  author  The  mill  on  Copp'f  Hill  wai  shattered  and 

vaf  unable  to  determine  who  built  the  fint  f et  on  fire  by  lightning,  in  1642,  and  th« 

vater-mill  there.    The  Wind-mill  may  have  miller  rendered  imeDiible  for  twenty-four 

MMd  within  th«  a^loiaing  limita  of  Newton,  hoars. 
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other  one  stood  on  One's  Point,  which  gare  place  to  the  bridge.  ▲ 
Wind-mill  was  boilt  at  Newberrj,  in  1703. 

Edward  Holjoke,  who  took  the  Freeman's  Oath  in  1638,  owned  a 
Wind-mill  on  Purchase  street,  in  Boston,  near  Fort  Hill,  which  he  after- 
ward sold  to  Richard  Woodward. 

In  1701,  John  Arnold  requested  liberty  to  place  a  Wind-mill  on  Fort 
Hill,  and  was  allowed  to  build  one  there  **  on  the  Town's  land,"  paying 
such  quit-rent  as  the  Select-men  should  order.  A  Wind-mill  was,  ia 
1740,  removed  from  Roxbury  and  placed  on  the  same  hilL 

In  1661,  the  Select-men  of  Portsmouth  granted  Captain  Pendleton 
liberty  **  to  set  up  his  Windmill  upon  Fort  Point,  toward  the  beach,  be- 
cause the  mill  is  of  such  use  to  the  public.'" 

Wind-mills,  which  had  thus  become  numerous  in  the  older  settlements 
of  Massachusetts,  and  were  much  employed  in  other  parts  of  the  Pro- 
Tince,  were  early  introduced  into  Rhode  Island,  where,  as  late  as  1803, 
they  were  common  on  every  eminence  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  pre- 
senting a  rugged  and  grotesque  appearance,  and  much  diversity  of 
mechanism.'    They  were  most  numerous  in  the  County  of  Newport. 

The  first  Wind-mill  in  Rhode  Island  was  built  in  1663,  at  Newport, 
by  Qovemor  Easton  and  his  sons,  who,  in  1639,  had  erected  the  first 
European  dwelling  at  that  place.     This  mill  was  blown  down  in  1675.* 

(1)  Annals  of  PorUmooth.  eonnt,  who  spoke  of  it  as  the  work  of  that 
(3)  Notes  on  Compton,  in  1  Mass.  Hist  people.  But  these  opinions  were  aU  of  re- 
ColL,  z.  202.  oent  orif^n.  The  mention  of  the  bnildiaa, 
(3)  History  of  Rhode  Island,  hy  8.  O.  Ar-  in  the  will  of  Oevemor  Benedict  Arnold, 
nold,  ToL  L  p.  370.  A  eurions  stone  stmcture  who  died  in  1678,  as  "  my  stone-built  Wind- 
at  Newport,  supposed  to  have  been  built  for  a  mill,"  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the  family 
Wind-mill  about  this  time,  gave  rise,  not  in  whose  possession  it  long  remained,  laava 
many  years  since,  to  considerable  specula-  no  doubt  that  it  was  built  by  him.  In  tht 
tion  and  antiquarian  discnssion.  It  is  de-  "  Penny  Msgaxine"  for  November,  1836^ 
scribed  as  unique  in  its  style,  being  a  circu-  page  480,  Is  an  engraring  of  a  Wind-mill  at 
lar  and  massire  stone  building,  twenty-fire  Chesterton,  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height,  sup-  erected  after  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones, 
ported  on  eight  arches  resting  on  thick  col-  which,  without  the  roof  and  yanes,  is  an  ez- 
nmns  about  ten  feet  high,  on  a  foundation  act  fao-simile  of  the  old  mill  or  tower  at 
fire  feet  deep.  The  centre  arch  is  about  Newport  With  this,  which  must  hare  beea 
twelve  feet  high.  Its  erection  was  by  some  one  of  the  first  in  England,  Arnold  is  sop- 
attributed  to  the  Northmen ;  and  this  theory  posed  to  hare  been  acquainted  in  his  youth, 
was  used  to  prove  that  Rhode  Island  was  and  to  have  built  in  imitation  of  it  after  tht 
the  "Vinland^of  the  Scandinavian  voyagers,  first  mill  was  destroyed  in  1675. 
The  Royal  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Copen-  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  has  ably  discussed  the 
hagen,  were  incautiously  betrayed  into  this  historic  character  of  this  stmctnrv  in  tha 
opinion.  A  Danish  writer  attempted  to  first  volume  of  his  History,  visited  the  War- 
prove  that  it  was  the  work  of  Northmen ;  wickshire  mill  in  1856,  and  is  satisfied  thai 
and  a  gentleman  of  Albany  met,  at  the  resi-  it  was  the  original  of  the  Newport  Towar. 
denoe  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  Swedish  It  has  been  made  tht  sntdeet  of  an  infiaita 
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Half  an  acre  of  groand  was  set  apart  on  Tower  Hill,  in  New  LoDdon, 
Connecticat,  ia  1719,  for  a  WiDd-mill,  which  was  erected  ia  1726. 

Wind-mills  were  namerons  in  New  York  ander  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and 
were  employed  both  for  grinding  corn  and  sawing  lumber,  as  before  men- 
tioned.  They  were  a  scarcely  less  peculiar  feature  of  Manhattan  scenery, 
than  that  of  the  fatherland,  where  they  were  a  principal  dependence  be* 
fore  the  days  of  steam.  The  first  mill  on  the  Island  was  a  norse-mi]l,built  in 
1626,  by  Frangois  Molemacker,  under  the  eye  of  the  engineer  Kryn  Fred- 
erick, who  in  that  year  staked  out  a  fort  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Island, 
and  erected  a  stone  warehouse  for  the  Company,  whence  the  goodly  city 
has  since  expanded  to  its  present  dimensions.  The  second  story  of  the 
mill-building  was  the  first  humble  place  of  worship  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  its  site  was  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  present  Trinity  steeple. 

A  horse-mill,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  city,  also  stood  for  many  years 
before  the  English  possession,  on  the  North  side  of  the  present  South 
William  Street,  next  the  comer  of  Broad,  and  gave  the  name  of  **  Mill 
Street  Lane''  to  that  part  of  South  William. 

Minnit,  the  first  Dutch  governor,  built,  according  to  Moulton,  **  two  or 
three  Wind-mills  at  Manhattan,  by  which  corn  was  ground  and  boards 
sawed."  One  of  these,  a  Flour-mill,  stood  on  a  hill  which  occupied  a 
part  of  the  present  Battery,  so  near  the  Fort  that  the  latter,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  Van  T wilier,  in  1633,  intercepted  the  south-east  wind,  and 
rendered  the  mill  nearly  useless.  But  one  of  three  Wind-mills  previously 
erected,  was  in  operation  in  1638,  when  Keift  came  to  the  government. 

On  one  of  their  farms,  of  which  they  reserved  several  in  different  parts 
of  the  Island,  the  West  India  Company  erected  a  "  Wlnt-molen,"  (Wind- 
mill) for  the  use  of  the  town.  It  stood  near  Broadway,  between  the  pre- 
sent Liberty  and  Courtland  streets.  After  having  gone  to  decay,  it  was 
ordered,  in  1662,  that  there  be  another  erected  on  the  same  ground, 
"  outside  of  the  city  landport  (gate)  on  the  Company's  farm."  "  Old 
Wind-mill  lane,"  running  from  Broadway  to  Greenwich  street,  and  be- 
tween Courtland  and  Liberty  street,  upon  which  it  probably  stood,  was, 
in  Lyne's  survey  of  New  York,  in  1729,  the  most  northern  street  west  of 
Broadway,  all  beyond  being  the  King's  farm. 

Mills  of  this  class  were  also  built  by  private  enterprise.     Jan  Teunizen 

•mottnt  of  Terse,  traditionary,  seDtimental,  poetic  genius  has  been  able  to  fasten  upon 

And  common-place.     Some  graceful  lines  by  it  a  more  romantic  character  than  the  very 

the  Connecticat  poet.  Brainard,  embody  an  utilitarian  one  above  assigned.    It  was  used 

Indian  legend ;  and  the  muse  of  Longfellow  as  a  Qrist-mill  in  the  last  century,  and  af- 

has  rescued   it   from  forgetfulness   in  the  terward  as  a  Powder-Mill.    Therefore, 
beutiful  Ranic  myth  of  "  the  Skeleton  in        "  Let  antiquarians  say  what  they  will. 
Armor."    But  neither  learned  research  nor  It  is  nothing  but  an  old  atone  milL" 
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had  a  Wind-mill  in  1665,  which  was  standing  siztj  yean  after,  near  the 
eomer  of  Chatham  and  Doane  streets.  This  mill  was  then  some  distance 
tMjond  the  limits  of  the  city,  on  the  public  road. 

The  bolting  of  flonr,  in  those  days,  was  nsnolly  carried  on  as  a  tepar 
rate  business,  and  in  establishments  constructed  for  that  purpose,  some- 
times at  a  distance  from  the  grinding-mill,  and  often  as  an  append- 
age to  the  bakery.  During  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  the  Assembly,  made 
in  1684,  giving  to  New  York  the  exclusire  right  of  bolting  flour 
within  the  Province,  mills  sprang  rapidly  into  existence  in  the  Ticini^  of 
the  town,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour  became  a  principal  source  of 
emolument  to  the  city.  Two  ye«rs  after,  under  Governor  Dungan,  the 
dtj  received  a  new  charter,  giving  additional  municipal  privileges,  and 
confirmiDg  the  ancient  Dutch  franchises.  A  new  seal,  more  rich  and 
elaborate  than  the  old  one,  was  now  granted  the  city,  which,  as  indicative 
of  the  principal  sources  of  its  prosperity,  retained  the  beaver  to  represent 
its  ancient  commercial  interests,  and  added  a  wind-mill  and  a  flour-barrel 
as  emblems  of  its  present  industry. 

A  Wiud-mill  once  stood  on  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  old  jail,  or  the 
present  Hall  of  Records,  and  an  eminence  near  the  Chatham  Theatre 
was  called  "Wind-mill  Hill."  In  1760,  John  Burling  advertised  for  sale 
a  Wind-mill  near  Bowery  lane,  baring  two  pair  of  stones. 

Wind-mills  were  also  built  at  an  early  period  in  different  places  in  the 
estates  of  the  Patroons  on  the  Hudson,  and  elsewhere  as  population  ex* 
teiided,  and  were  an  iDfinite  mystery  to  the  simple  mind  of  the  native,  who 
braised  his  maize  between  two  stones  as  he  sat  under  the  shadow  of  their 
revolving  vanes. 

t^  is  related  that  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Western  New  York,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  when  mechanical  contrivances  were  more  easily 
obtainable,  had  no  mills,  and  prepared  their  grain  by  an  improvement 
upon  the  Indian  method.  They  used  wooden  mortars,  formed  of  a  hollow 
log  set  on  end,  to  which  they  applied  a  pestle,  attached  to  a  sweep  like 
the  pole  of  a  well.  It  is  related  thai  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  Onon- 
daga had  to  go  forty  miles  to  a  mill,  and  carry  their  grist  on  their  baiSI 
The  Indians  were  accustomed  to  prepare  their  maize  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  by  pounding  it  with  stone  pestles  a  foot  long  and  five 
inches  thick.  Professor  Kalm,  the  Swedish  botanist,  who  traveled  among 
them  about  the  year  1748,  says  they  were  astonished  beyond  measure 
when  they  saw  the  first  Wind-mills  to  grind  grain.  They  would  come 
from  Q  great  distance,  and  sit-down  for  days  near  them,  to  wonder  at  and 
admire  them  !  They  at  first  regarded  them  as  endowed  with  life,  or  as 
deriTiiipr  their  momentum  from  the  agency  of  spirits  resident  within  them. 
As  familiarity  abated  their  reverence,  they  were  often  accustomed  to  aasafl 
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ftem,  not  like  the  adTentoraus  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  in  nneqaal  combat 
with  lance  or  clab,  bnt  with  the  more  effective  instrument  of  fire. 

This  class  of  machines  was  not  limited  among  the  people  of  the  seyeral 
Colonies  to  the  mannfactnre  of  flour  and  lumber.  They  were  employed 
also  in  grinding  cocoa-nut  for  chocolate,  in  making  linseed  and  other 
oilsi  grinding  sugar-cane,  beating  ricCi  raising  water,  and  in  many  other 
naes.  An  aged  inhabitant  of  New  York  remembered  a  linseed  oil  factory, 
existing  about  the  year  1T90,  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  a  mile  north-east 
of  the  present  City  Offices. 

As  in  New  York,  so  in  New  Jersey,  Horse-mills  were  first  used  to 
supercede  the  primitive  and  exceedingly  laborious  performance  on  the 
Hand-mill,  with  which  many  of  the  English  and  especially  the  Scotch 
settlers,  in  whose  native  highlands  the  instrument  was  common  late  in 
the  last  century,  if  it  has  yet  wholly  disappeared,  came  provided  to  the 
country. 

Each  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  Province  under  the  Proprie- 
taries, Perth  Amboy,  Burlington  and  Salem,  and  others  doubtless,  were 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  horse-power  in  the  manufacture  of  flonr 
and  meaL  A  letter  from  a  resident  of  Amboy  to  a  friend  in  Scotland, 
dated  New  Perth,  March  9th,  1685,  speaks  of  it  house  and  mill  of  this 
kind  which  he  was  then  erecting,  in  a  manner  which  indicates  the  wants 
of  the  community  in  that  respect  ''I  am  told  that  the  mill  will  be 
worth  £100  a  year,  but  1  am  sure  she  will  be  better  than  fifty  of  clear 
money,  for  every  Scot's  boll  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn  payes  here  for  grind- 
ing of  it  28.  sterling.  This  house  and  mill  stands  me  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  there  is  none  such  in  this  country,  nor  ever  was."  The  great 
wheel,  he  adds,  is  30  feet  diameter. 

An  autograph  letter  of  one  of  the  primitive  emigrants  to  Burlington, 
says  they  were  first  compelled  to  "  pound  Indian  corn  one  day  for  the 
next,  for  there  was  no  mill  except  some  few  steed  mills.''  In  Salem  a 
Horse-mill  was  erected  near  what  has  in  recent  times  been  called  Kent's 
Comer,  to  grind  the  grain  for  the  town. 

These  were  succeeded  in  many  places  by  Wind -mills,  and  in  others  by 
Tide-mills  or  other  water-mills.  Three  Wind-mills  were  built  by  the 
first  settlers  of  Salem.  Wind-mill  or  Clark's  Island,  between  Camden 
and  Philadelphia,  was,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  site  of  an  early  structure 
of  this  kind. 

The  Swedes  had  a  Wind-mill  at  New  Sweden,  on  the  Delaware,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1643,  which  Gov.  Printz — who  built  their  first  Water- 
mill  that  year — says  **  would  never  work,  and  was  good  for  nothing." 

These  machines  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  little  used  in  the 
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TiciDity  of  Philadelphia.  The  coontj  contained  in  1760  but  one  of  tlkat 
class  and  one  Horse-mill. 

Yirginia,  in  1649,  had  in  operation  fonr  Wind-miDsy  and  fi?e  Water- 
mills. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  nse  of  Steam-power  in  onr  day,  Wind- 
mills are  still  mnch  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  fnel  is 
scarce  and  water  inaccessible.  In  1855,  the  Rochester  Mill-erecting 
Company  proposed  to  erect  fifty  wind  flonring-mills  on  the  Western 
prairies.  The  improvements  in  their  mechanism  of  late  years  are  exceed* 
ingly  nnmerous,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  mechanical  journals. 

2.  Water-millb. — Bnt  Wind  and  Steed-mills  were  insufficient  for  the 
manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  increased  population  or  sufficient  for  exportation,  which  the 
fertility  of  a  virgin  soil  and  the  general  attention  to  agriculture  rendered, 
in  a  few  years,  a  great  resource  of  the  country.  The  available  water  privi- 
leges in  the  neighborhood  of  new  settlements,  and  the  afflux  of  the  tide 
in  maritime  towns,  were  speedily  made  to  furnish  a  superior  motive  power, 
natural  or  artificial,  for  the  use  of  grist  and  Flour-mills  of  greater  or 
less  capacity.  We  shall  notice  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  municipalities  to  introduce,  extend,  and  improve  the  nse  of  this  most 
Taluable  class  of  machinery  in  the  different  sectionsvof  the  country.  The 
individual  enterprises  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  regulations  made 
from  time  to  time,  curiously  illustrate  the  struggles  of  an  infant  people 
in  arts  and  mechanism,  and  the  progress  of  ideas  in  relation  to  legisla- 
tive policy.  In  the  extended  use  of  mills  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  their  machinery,  America  is  believed  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  past  in  advance  of  most  other  countries. 

1.  Water-mills  in  New  England. — The  locality  of  the  first  Water- 
mill  in  New  England  it  is  perhaps  not  easy  now  to  determine.  A  writer 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections^  says,  ''  The  first  mill  built 
in  Dorchester,  and  the  first  in  the  Colony,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Stoughton, 
by  leave  of  the  Plantation  on  th6  Neponsit  River,  in  the  year  1638 
(Blake)" ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  Water-mill.  But  from 
a  Record  of  the  Court  made  in  1628,  in  which  "Roxbury  is  enjoyned  to 
repair  the  other  way  toward  the  Dorchester  Mill  upon  paine  of  £20 
forfett,"*  it  appears  that*  a  Mill  existed  still  earlier  at  Dorchester.     The 

(1)  1  Mass.  Ilidt.  Coll.,  ix.  164.  (2)  Records  of  Got.  and  Comp.  of  Matt. 

Bajr,  L  316. 
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earliest  mention  we  find  in  the  Records,  of  Stonghton's  mill,  is  in  April 
Ist,  1634,  when  an  entry  was  made,  to  the  effect  that ''  Mr.  Israel  Stongh- 
ton  hath  liberty  granted  him  to  baild  a  mjll,  a  ware,  and  a  bridge  over 
Neponsett  Byyer,  and  to  sell  the  alewives  he  takes  there  at  5^.  the 
thousand."' 

A  canal  called  Mill  Creek,  which  originally  divided  the  central  part  of 
Boston  from  the  North  end,  was  formed  in  1631,  and  furnished  afterward 
a  Tide-mill.  A  causeway  across  the  neck  which  separated  the  tide-water 
at  Dock  Square  on  the  east  from  a  cove  runniug  up  on  the  north  almost 
to  HanoTcr  Square,  converted  the  cove  into  a  capacious  mill-pond, 
covering  the  space  between  Charlestown,  Merrimac,  and  Hanover  streets, 
and  the  Mill  Creek  through  the  neck  admitted  the  tide  to  the  mill. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  first  Water-mill  was  erected,  the  General 
Court  was  presented  with  a  specimen  of  rye.  The  only  grain  which  the 
people  of  New  Eugland  had  as  yet  cultivated  was  Indian  corn.  Before 
the  introduction  of  mills,  it  was  coarsely  pounded,  and  cooked  in  the 
Indian  mode,  and  for  persons  accustomed  to  a  different  diet,  made,  at  the 
best,  but  an  unpalatable  bread.  "  The  want  of  English  grain,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye,"  says  Johnson,  **  proved  a  sore  affliction  to  some  stomachs, 
who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  bread  and  water,  yet  they  were  compelled 
to  it."  In  reference  to  the  first  sample  of  rye  produced,  he  observes : 
•*  This  poor  people  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  land  would  bear  it."  Within 
ten  years,  wheat  became  an  article  of  export  for  Massachusetts,  and  as  the 
same  writer  says,  "  Portugal  bath  had  many  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  fish 
from  us." 

The  second  mill  is  said  to  have  been  built  the  same  year  at  Lynn,  where 
Mr.  Edward  Tomlins  was  granted,  in  town  meeting,  the  privilege  of  setting 
up  a  Corn-raill  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  Flax 
Pond,"  a  site  occupied  two  hundred  years  after  by  Chase's  mill.  It  was 
removed  into  the  town  about  ten  years  after,  and  the  privilege  of  water 
and  water-courses  was  granted  it  anew  by  the  town.« 

About  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  for  twelve  years 
or  more  had  been  without  other  appliances  for  grinding  than  the  primi- 
tive ones  before  spoken  of — were  supplied  with  a  Grist-mill,  which  must 
have  been  nearly  as  early  as  either  of  the  foregoing. 

The  first  Water-mill  erected  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  was  put  up  by 
Stephen  Dean,  near  Billington  Sea,  in  January,  1633,  which  he  engaged 
should  be  sufficient  to  beat  corn  for  the  whole  Colony.  But  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  merely  a  pounding  mill,  by  which  the  corn  was  cleared  from 

(1)  Recordf  of  Qot.  and  Comp.  x>f  Mass.        (2)  Lewis's  History  of  Ljdd,  p.  81. 
Bay,  i.  114. 
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the  hull  and  prepared  for  samp  (oansamp)  and  Boccotaah,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  learned  from  the  Indiana.  The  next  je^  it  was  agreed 
that  Dean  should  surrender  his  privilege,  so  soon  as  a  grinding  mill  should 
be  set  up.^  Soon  after,  in  1636,  John  Jennej,  a  brewer  bj  trade,  who 
came  from  England  in  1623,  was  granted  liberty  by  the  Court  at  Ply- 
mouth, to  erect  **  a  mill  for  grinding  and  beating  of  com  upon  the  brook 
of  Plymouth."* 

Two  years  afterward,  it  appears  by  the  Town  Record^  Jenney  was 
presented  for  not  grinding  corn  well  and  seasonably.  Charles  Stock- 
bridge  was  employed,  in  1681,  to  build  another  Grist-mill,  which  was  the 
second  upon  that  stream,  and  was  called  the  Upper  Mill. 

A  Grist-mill  was  also  built  at  Bozbury  in  1633,  by  Mr.  Dnmmer, 
and  during  the  following  year  a  Water-mill  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  at  Watertown,  where  a  portion  of  the  large  emigration  of  1630 
had  settled.  The  late  elaborate  genealogist  and  historian  of  that  town, 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  builder,  or  the  precise  date  of  its 
erection.  He  supposes  it  to  have  been  built  at  the  joint  expense  of 
Edward  How  and  Matthew  Cradock,  in  the  year  1634,  certainly  before 
August,  1635.  It  stood  on  Mill  Creek,  an  artificial  canal,  at  the  head  of 
tide-water,  on  Charles'  River,  at  the  first  fall,  whence  the  water  was  con- 
ducted from  a  stone  dam  across  the  river,  into  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  artificial  mill-race  or  canal  in  the  country,  and  which  has  been  ever 

(1)  Thaoher's  HUtorjr  of  Pljmoath,  p.  74.  eqaally  divided  among  tbem,  gare  to  eteli 
In  Davis'  edition  of  Morton,  (note,  p.  130),  person  Jive  kemeU,  which  were  parched  and 
1633  is  given  as  the  date  of  erection  whioh  eaten.    When  Jenney  arrived,  in  1623,  with 
was  probably  Old  Style.  Timothy  Hatherly  and  others,  Gov.  Brad- 
(3)  Young's  Chronicles  of  Plymouth,  p.  ford  says,  **tbe  best  dish  we  could  present 
173.  them  with  is  a  lobster  or  piece  of  fish,  with- 
it  appears  that  about  this  period,  there  out  bread  or  any  thing  else  but  a  cup  of 
was  sometimes  but  little  use  for  mills  of  any  fair  spring  water,  etc    The  devout  Elder 
kind.    The  Colony,  in  1622,  consisted  of  Brewster  Uved  for  many  months   together 
100  persons.    They  planted  sixty  acres  of  without  bread,  and  chiefly  on  fish  and  clam% 
eom,  and  their  gardens  afforded  ample  sup*  Which  were  a  constant  resource  in  times  of 
plies  of  vegetables;  but  the  next  year  a  scarcity.    On  one  occasion,  it   is  said,  a 
severe  drouth  destroyed  all  their  com  and  worthy  person  fh>m  a  distance,  whose  stoek 
vegetables,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  in  despair  re- 
severest  want.    On  this,  as  on  other  oeea-  sorted  to  Mr.  Brewster  for  consolation,  aad 
tions,  they  wore  forced  to  subsist  upon  clams,  was  surprised  to  find  him  even  more  desti- 
thell-fish,  with  occasionally  wild  fowls  or  .  tute  than  himself    But  his  discontent  was 
deer.    In  winter  much  use  was  made  of  effectually  removed  when,  being  invited  to 
ground  nuts,  which  were  the  tubers  of  a  partake  with  him  and  his  famUy,  the  good 
species  of  wild  artichoke,  instead  of  bread,  man  fervently  returned  thanks  over  a  dish 
which   they  often  did  not  taste  for  three  of  clams,  that  they  were  so  highly  favored, 
months  together.     It  is  said  they  were  at  as  to  be  permitted  "to  suck  of  the  abund- 
one  time  reduced  to  a  pint  of  com,  which,  as  anee  of  the  sea,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the 
Was  their  custom  with  other  things,  being  laDd." 
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BDee  in  iminiemipted  Qfe.  A  grant  of  land  was  made  to  it  in  Janaarj, 
16S4,  '85,  and  ia  AagMt,  How  aold  one  half  of  it  to  Thomas  Majhew, 
for  £200,  on  a  bond  and  mortgage,  haying  also  porchaeed  the  other  half 
of  Mr.  Cradock'a  agent.  Majhew  sold  the  whole  to  Depntj-CJovernor  - 
Thomaa  Dodlej,  for  £400.  The  mortgage  to  How  not  having  been 
redeemed,  he  afterward  claimed  the  title  to  it 

A  decision  of  the  Ooart^  in  1641,  declared  that  the  right  of  present 
poeacsDion  to  (he  mill  at  Watertown  belongs  to  Mr.  Dodlej,  and  not  Mr. 
How,  who  sned  for  it. 

In  1653,  it  was  rated  at  £140  for  the  support  of  the  ministrj.  More 
than  fifty  years  after,  it  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Danforth. 

The  next  Corn-mill  in  that  place,  was  on  Stony  Brook,  and  was  in 
10T9,  '80,  exempted  from  ''rates"  for  twenty  years.  This  was  sold  for 
about  £240,  and  was  afterward  long  known  as  "the  Bigelow  Mills." 
Thomas  Rider  was,  in  1690,  the  proprietor  of  a  Corn-mill  on  Beaver 
Brook,  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  Kendall's  Mills,  on  which  several 
fulling-mills  were  also  previously  erected.  These  were  the  only  ones  in 
that  ancient  town  during  the  first  seventy  or  one  hundred  years.  Mills 
were  afterward  built  on  those  and  other  streams  in  Waltham  and  Weston, 
etc,  within  the  original  limits  ^f  Watertown,  which  are  now  appropriated 
to  extensive  manufacturing  operations.' 

In  1636,  Water-mills  were  built  at  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury. 
That  at  Newbury  was  the  first  in  the  place,  and  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Dummer  and  Spencer,  on  the  river  Parker,  in  accordance  with  a  grant 
of  the  Court,  and  agreement  with  the  town,  in  1635.  In  1638,  Mr. 
Dummer,  who  built  the  Roxbury  mill  in  1633,  was  granted  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  having  such  a  mill  within  the  town,  provided  he  made 
and  kept  it  in  a  condition  to  grind  com,  and  the  town  agreed  to  send  all 
their  com  to  it.  In  1645,  another  Orist-mill  was  erected  there ;  a  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed  to  procure  a  mill  to  "grynde  the  come,"  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  £20,  in  merchantable  pay,  ten  acres  of  upland, 
tad  six  acres  of  meadow,  with  freedom  from  all  rates  for  seven  years,  was 
granted.  In  1679,  the  town  granted  twelve  acres  of  land  for  another 
Cora-milL  In  1686,  the  Records  state,  that  ''the  towne  being  sensible 
of  the  great  want  of  another  come  mill,"  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
view  such  place  or  places  as  may  be  most  convenient,  "  for  ye  setting  up 
lof  a  mill."  Once  more,  in  1T69,  the  town  granted  John  Emery,  Jr., 
twelve  acres  of  land,  provided  he  build  and  maintain  a  Corn-mill,  within 
t  year  and  a  half. 

(1)  Bond's  Hiftory  of  Watertomi.    Appendix,  p.  lOTS,  etc. 
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The  General  Court  of  Ifassachnsetts,  in  163S,  made  repdatioas  respect- 
ing Corn-mills,  prescribing  the  weights  and  measures  to  be  used  in  Uiem, 
and  providing  that  com  should  be  weighed  both  to  and  from  the  mill,  if 
required. 

Although  the  husbandry  of  the  Colonists,  could  at  that  date  haye  made 
no  very  great  progress,  yet  their  prospects  were  becoming  brighter.  Emi- 
grating maltitudes  of  English  farmers  were  coming  in ;  new  towns  were 
being  settled,  and  larger  quantities  of  land  were  put  unddr  cnltivationf 
and  yielded  ample  returns.  A  pamphlet,  published  in  London  that  year, 
says,  **  They  that  arrired  this  year,  (1637),  out  of  divers  parts  of  old 
England,  say,  that  they  never  saw  such  a  field  of  four  hundred  acres  of  all 
sorts  of  English  graine  as  they  saw  at  Winter-Towne  there.  Yet,  that 
ground  is  not  comparable  to  other  parts  of  New  England,  as  Salem^ 
Ipswich,  Newbury,  etc."  Some  years  later,  about  the  year  1664,  when 
the  Colonies  wero  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  a  blight  first  made 
it6  appearance  in  the  wheat,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  grain  growers. 
Every  theory  as  to  the  cause  and  cure,  seemed  to  fail,  and  at  last,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  cause,  it  was  laid  to  the  Berberry  bvLshes,  which,  brought 
from  Europe,  were  beginning  to  grow  along  every  fence  and  hedge-row. 
'  **  Unsparing  war,"  says  Eliot,  '*  was  made  upon  the  beautiful  shrub  for 
nigh  two  centuries,  and  the  belief  in  its  malignity  yet  prevails." 

Trade,  which  had  already  become  considerable  with  the  Dutch  and 
English  Colonies,  continental  and  insular,  and  with  Europe,  also,  by  fur- 
nishing -outlets  for  every  surplus  product,  stimulated  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  and  increased  the  demand  for  Fleur-mills,  Bolting-mills,  and 
bakeries.  The  older  towns  had  often  no  small  amount  of  trouble  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  indispensable  Grist-mill. 

It  was  customary  for  towns  to  grant  small  tracts  of  land,  as  well  as 
certain  exclusive  privileges,  as  a  bonus  for  the  erection  of  mills.  The 
town  of  Grotoa,  on  the  Nashua,  voted  to  several  persons,  in  1665,  twenty 
acres  of  land,  within  its  limits,  whereon  they  might  erect  a  mill.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  declared  such  mill  free  from  taxes  for  twenty  years,  and 
prohibited,  for  that  period,  the  erection  of  a  mill  by  any  other  person, 
except  on  his  own  land,  and  for  his  own  use  merely.  A  contract  was 
accordingly  made  and  recorded,  for  the  building  of  a  mill  by  the  grantees^ 
who  covenanted  to  build  a  Corn-mill  before  the  1st  of  11  mo,,  1666,  to 
keep  it  in  repair  twenty  years,  "  to  grind  the  town's  com  sufficiently," 
taking  common  toll  only.  Before  the  time  expired  in  which  they  were 
to  complete  it,  the  parties  were  relieved  from  their  contract,  and  a  new 
one  voted  to  be  made  with  a  Captain  Clark,  of  Boston,  who  agreed  to 
build  a  mill.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this  attempt.  It  appears 
to  have  become  necessary  to  increase  the  premium^  and,  afterward,  five 
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hmdred  acres  ef  apland  and  twentj  acres  of  meadow  were  granted  to 
John  Prescott^  of  Lancaster,  for  a  mill,  which,  with  the  land,  were  to  be 
free  from  charges  for  twenty  years.  The  mill  was  bailt  by  him  or  his  son 
Jonas  Prescott,  afterward  a  distingnished  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  a  dis- 
trict still  called  the  "  Old  Mill,"  now  in  the  northern  part  of  Harvard. 
By  an  agreement  with  the  Town,  in  1673,  Jonas  Prescott  was  to  grind 
the  Town's  com  every  second  and  every  sixth  day  in  every  week.  Simi- 
lar novel  arrangements  were  made  with  him  a  few  years  later  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Saw-mill. 

Few  adequately  appreciate  the  difficnlties  encountered  two  centuries 
ago,  in  securing  even  an  ordinary  Grist-mill  in  pioneer  settlements.  It 
was  an  enterprise,  in  most  cases,  greater  than  one  of  tenfold  the  cost  with 
onr  more  abundant  means.  The  county  of  Worcester,  of  which  the  Pres- 
eotts  were  natives,  was  well  furnished  with  Grain-mills  at  an  early  day.  The 
first  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  present  flourishing  City  of  Worcester  was 
made  by  white  inhabitants,  in  1673.  The  second  attempt  to  found  a  town 
was  in  1684,  when  Captain  John  Wing,  under  Captain  Hinchman,  erected 
com  and  saw-mills,  above  the  bridge  on  the  north  end  of  Main  street, 
where,  not  long  since,  traces  of  the  dam  were  visible  on  the  small  island 
which  divides  the  stream.  The  town  took  its  present  name  the  same 
year,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  arts  and 
trades,  which  have  since  become  so  varied  and  extensive  in  that  city.  The 
Indian  wars  prevented  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  town  until  the 
year  1713. 

Rutland,  settled  the  same  year,  had  nine  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Mill 
Brook,  a  branch  of  the  Ware,  laid  off  for  Benjamin  Willard,  to  promote  a 
mill,  which  lands  were  to  be  free  from  taxation,  **  any  law  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,'"  Several  good,  permanent  mill-streams  flow 
through  this  fine  county,  as  the  Nashua,  Blackstone,  and  Millers'  River ; 
but  it  has  numerous  small  rivulets,  in  which  water-power  was  by  no  means 
constant.  Many  of  these  were,  nevertheless,  occupied  by  mills.  Lunen- 
berg  was  thus  deficient  in  water-power,  and  its  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  neighboring  towns,  a  part  of  the  year.  The  enterprise  of  a 
Mr.  Wetherbee  supplied  the  deficiency,  by  constructing  an  artificial  mill- 
race,  a  mile  in  length,  which  drew  water  from  two  small  branches  of  the 
Nashua  to  his  com  and  saw-mills  in  the  town.  His  mills,  after  the  Rev- 
olution, were  thought  to  make  the  best  flour  in  New  England,  and  grain 
was  brought  to  them  from  very  distant  places.  Hubbardston,  situated 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  not  exceeded  in  water- 

(1)  WhitDej's     Hist    Woree«tor. — Saeh    whole  Township  was  purchased  of  the  In- 
fnatt  ma  J  seem  like  evidences  of  plenary    diaos  in  1680,  for  £23. 
libervlitj  on  tho  part  of  the  town,  bat  tht 
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power  by  any  place  in  New  England  of  eqaal  eleratioD,  and  had,  in  lt98| 
no  less  than  eleven  saw-mills  and  five  Grist-mills.  The  entire  county, 
at  that  date,  had  upward  of  eighty  Grist  and  Flonr^mills.' 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticat,  at  Hatfield,  a  Grist-mill  was  built 
in  1661,  by  Goodman  Meakins,  by  agreement  with  the  Town  of  Hadley, 
which  engaged  to  have  all  its  grinding  done  there,  provided  he  fulfilled 
his  part  of  the  contract,  and  "made  good  meale."  Finding  it  inconve- 
nient to  cross  the  river  with  their  grain,  the  townspeople,  the  folloning 
year,  agreed  with  two  persons  to  carry  their  g^in  over,  and  retam  the 
meal  when  ground.  They  were  to  call  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  for 
the  bags,  which  were  to  be  ready  fiHed  and  marked.  The  compensation 
was  Bd,  per  bushel ;  payable  in  wheat,  at  3s.  6df.,  or  Indian  com,  at 
2s.  3d,  per  bushel.  Tired  of  this  tax,  however,  the  Town,  in  1667,  voted 
to  have  a  mill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  i^ver,  and,  about  that  time,  Wil- 
liam Goodwin  erected  a  second  one  on  Mill  Kiver,  at  North  Hadley. 
Nearly  a  century  after,  in  1750,  the  third  mill  was  built  on  Fort  River, 
by  Edward  Hubbard.  The  last  two  are  now  the  only  Grist-mills  in  the 
town.  Samuel  Bartlet  had  leave  to  build  a  Corn-mill  at  Easthampton 
in  1686-7.  At  Ware,  mills  were  built  in  1730,  by  Jabez  Olmstead,  and 
at  Greenwich,  in  1745.  Enfield,  Goshen,  North  and  South  Adams, 
Dalton,  Pittsfield,  Lee,  Mount  Washington,  and  other  towns  in  Berk- 
shire were  provided  with  mills  within  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years. 

These  examples  may  suffice  as  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  wUch 
water  Grist-mills  were  introduced  and  multiplied  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince generally  in  colonial  times. 

In  that  part  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  now  the  western  part 
mdv  Muis  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  in  the  settlements  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Piscataqua  there  were  no  Corn-mills  in  1633,  when 
they  first  began  to  be  erected  near  Boston.  In  1632,  a  pinnace  belong- 
ing to  Captain  Neal,  of  Boston,  was  sent  from  Piscataqua,  with  sixteen 
hogsheads  of  corn  to  be  ground  at  the  Wind-mill  recently  erected  on 
Copp's  Hill,  there  being  no  mill  nearer.* 

(1)  Whitney's  Hist.  Worcester. — The  een-  small,  were  in  Berks.   Six  eoanties  auid*M 

•m  of  1810  returned  the  mills  from  two  return.    Although  the  number  of  mills  hat 

eoanties  only  of  the  State,  ris. :  Berkshire,  so  much    diminished,  their    capacity,    of 

which    had    fifty-eight,    and    Hampshire,  course,  has  been  vastly  angmented,  by  the 

twenty-six,  in  all,  eighty-fonr,  about  equal  &id  of  steam-power  and  improred  meebaa- 

to  the  number  in  Worcester  County  at  the  ism.    Two  milli,  in  Boston,  mannlkotaire 

prerious  date.    The  last-named  county  waa  more  than  double  the  value  of  flour  mttda 

not  represented  in  the  returns  of  the  Mar-  by  the  whole  eighty-four  in  1810.     The  re- 

shals.    By  the  last  official  returns  of  the  cent  retumi,  probably  only  include  mer- 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1855,  chant-mills,    and   not  grist    or  cuatoaar- 

Massachusetts  is  stated  to  hare  thirty-two  mills. 

Flour-mills,  of  which  twelve,  or  double  the  (2)  WiIliaiiiaoii%  iL  244. 
number  of  any  other  oounty,  many  of  them 
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In  1634,  the  enterpriaiog  patentee  of  large  tracts  of  land  south  of  ihe  Pis- 
cataqaa  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  two  mills  within  his  grant,  one 
of  which  was  a  saw-mill,  the  other,  probably,  a  Grist-mill.  The  town  of 
Kittery  gave  lands  near  Berwick  to  George  Broaghton  and  a  Mr.  Win- 
call,  for  the  erection  of  mills  in  1 643,  which  was  twenty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  former  town.  These  appear  to  have  been  about  the 
first  in  the  district.  William  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  had  mills  near  the 
same  place  abont  the  year  1675.  Clark  &  Lake  built  mills  at  Woolwichy 
on  the  Kennebec,  which  they  settled  in  1660,  and  occupied  till  1675.  A 
Corn-mill,  at  Block  Point,  and  one  or  two  at  Falmouth,  on  Casco  Bay, 
(now  Portland,)  are  mentioned  by  Joscelyn,  in  1674.  These  last  were 
probably  bnmed  by  the  Indians  who  destroyed  the  settlement  the  follow- 
ing year. 

So  terrible  a  scourge  were  these  Vandals  of  the  forest,  that  York,  the 
ancient  Agamenticus,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  District,  after  having 
been  raTaged  by  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1692,  was  obliged,  a  few 
years  after,  in  its  enfeebled  condition,  to  contract  with  a  person  in  Ports- 
month  to  erect  a  mill  for  grinding  their  corn.  For  this  service  he  received 
a  grant  of  the  mill-seat,  the  nse  of  the  stream,  a  lot  of  land  with  certain 
privileges  in  cutting  timber,  and  the  Town  agreed  that  tlie  inhabitants 
should  always  afterward  carry  their  grain  to  that  mill  so  long  as  it  was 
kept  in  repair.* 

In  1682,  a  tax  was  laid  on  mills  for  the  snpport  of  Fort  Loyal,  as  a 
defense  against  the  Indians  and  French.  This  continacd  to  be  levied 
until  the  time  of  Governor  Andros.'  Some  years  later,  mills  were  erected 
by  William  Pepperell  and  his  son  William,  the  hero  of  Louisburg,  on  the 
valuable  mill-sites  of  the  Saco,  now  occupied  by  the  extensive  manufacto- 
ries of  that  town  ;  and  also  on  the  Piscataqna.  It  is  probable,  that  saw- 
mills always  far  outnumbered  Flour-mills  in  the  principal  lumber  and 
ship-building  sections  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  coasting 
trade  supplied  those  districts  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  breadstufls 
from  the  southern  Provinces,  much  of  which  came  to  them  in  the  form  of 
flour  or  meal,  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  West  India  productions, 
purchased  with  lumber,  fish,  and  live  stock.  A  portion  of  the  grain  and 
flour  thus  received  was  exported  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 

New  Hampshire  constantly  imported  grain  and  flour  before  tlie  llevo- 
lation.'   But  the  interruption  of  the  foreign  trade  and  its  peculiar  branches 

(1)  Williamson'f,  ii.  25.  up  to  bis  eightieth  ycnr,  ho  wns  accustomed 

(2)  Mftioe  HiJt.  Coll.  to  travel  on  foot  to  Boeton — then  eixtj  miles 

(3)  Among  the  many  instnnees  of  grent  — in  a  finglo  day  to  purchase  flour,  and 
longevity  in  the  early  inhabitants  of  Novr  having  put  it  on  board  a  coaster,  he  would 
Hampfhire,  it  is  related  of  Robert  Metlin,  a  valk  home  the  following  day.  He  died  at 
Seotebman,  and  noted  pedeitrian,  who  lived  WakcfleM,  in  1787,  aged  113  year?.  This 
msDy  years  at  Portsmouth,  as  a  baker,  that,  route,  it  was  announced  in  the  Boston  Even- 
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of  indostry,  by  the  war,  turned  attention  to  agricolture  with  sach  effbct 
that  in  1776  the  Province  exported  com  in  considerable  quantity.  We 
find  no  specific  mention  of  its  early  progress  in  Grist-mills,  or  the  mana- 
factare  of  flour.  Its  ample  endowment  with  water-power  afforded  the 
greatest  facilities  for  every  description  of  mills,  and  these  were  well  im- 
proved for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  as  they  now  are  for  a  great  variety 
of  manufacturing  purposes. 

Exeter,  a  flourishing  centre  of  industry,  had,  some  years  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  ten  Corn-mills  within  its  limits. 

This  State,  in  1789,  granted  Oliver  Evans  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
his  improved  mill-machinery  for  fourteen  years. 

In  Rhode  Island,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  dependence  was  upon  Wind- 
mills. Daring  the  first  century  and  a  half  after  its  settlement,  while 
Newport  was  the  second  city  in  New  England,  and  at  least  the 
in  Rhode  equal  of  New  York  in  Commerce,  it  is  probable  many  mills 
were  built  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal.     It  imported 

provisions  for  the  neighboring  Colonies. 

Some  years  previous  to  1734,  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  made 

"  for  regulating  mills  within  the  Colony,"  to  which  a  supplementary  one 
was  made  that  year.*  In  1746,  John  Smith,  called  "the  miller,"  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name,  received  a  grant  of  the  valley, 
in  which  he  resided,  along  the  line  of  the  present  Charles  street.  Provi- 
dence, in  ease  he  set  up  a  mill.  He  afterward  built  the  mill  **  where  the 
first  stone  lock  of  the  Blockstone  Canal  now  is,"  which  he  kept  in  use 
until  that  improvement  displaced  him.  A  suit  was  afterward  brought 
ajpinst  the  family  who  recently  owned, — if  they  do  not  still, — the  water 
privilege,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  grant  of  the  town,  and  the 
subsequent  acts  of  *'  the  miller,"  obliged  them  not  only  to  set  up,  but 
to  keep  in  repair,  a  Grist-mill  throughout  all  time.' 

The  quantity  of  flour  brought  to  market  in  Providence,  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  1774,  was  so  much  greater  than  at  any  time  previous, 
as  to  be  subject  of  newspaper  comment,  and  excited  the  expectation  that 
it  would  in  time  become  **  a  very  considerable  article  of  exportation." 
That  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  becomes  more  and  more  distant,  as 
the  manufacturers  of  the  city  increase,  to  furnish  a  home  market  for  its 
agriculture,  of  which  wheat  was  never  a  staple  product.' 

ing  Poi«t,  in  April,  1761,  would  be  accom-  (0  R.  I.— Col.  Records,  toI.  4. 

plinhed  by  a  "stage-chaise,  with  two  good  (2)  Annals  of  Providence,  p.  612. 

horeos,  well  equipped,"  once  a  week,  occu-  (3)  The  county  of  Providence  had,  in  1810, 

pying  two  days  each  way  in  trayoLI    It  ia  22   Grist   and  28   Saw-milla.    There  wert 

now    performed    in    a   forenoon,  allowing  no  returns  for  the  other  counties. 
Abundant  time  for  purchases. 
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III  the  Colony  of  OonDeetkot,  the  Conrt,  September  8d,  1641,  g^ranted 
B.  S.  AbbingtOQ  wa  attachment  against  Edward  Hopkins, — probably  the 
anbta  OoYemor— upon  one-half  "the  myll  standing  on  the  new 
<'*■*•***•  Bridge,"  indicating  the  existence  of  a  mill  at  New  Haven.  An 
old  mill  in  the  eoTirons  of  that  city,  famished  concealment  to  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  the  King's  Judges,  in  1661,  while  oflQcers  were  in  pnrsnit. 

In  all  new  settlements,  a  Orist-mill  is  an  object  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  deserving  not  only  of  exclusive  privilege 
by  local  authorities,  bot  one  of  general  public  interest  There  are  few 
persons  in  any  community,  in  aid  of  whose  enterprises  g^tuitous  labor  is 
more  cheerfully  and  promptly  rendered  than  those  of  the  "miller."  It  is 
not  uncommon,  in  some  parts  of  America,  at  the  present  day,  when  capital 
and  enterprise  are  more  self-reliant  than  formerly,  for  the  neighbors  to 
asrist  in  a  body  in  the  erection  of  the  dam  and  heavy  work,  or  in  restoring 
it  when  demolished  by  freshets,  as  frequently  happens.  The  precarious 
crops,  from  an   imperfect  agriculture  and  frequent  drouth,  and  other 

« 

eircumstances,  formerly  rendered  it,  moreover,  a  business  of  uncertain 
profits,  and  the  miller  not  unfreqaently  pursued  another  occupation  at  the 
same  time,  which  often  conflicted  with  his  duty  as  the  servant  of  the 
public' 

On  November  10th,  1650,  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  New  London, 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Winthrop  in  establishing  a  mill  to  g^nd  com,  the 
inhabitants  to  be  at  the  charge  of  "  making  the  dam  and  heavy  work  to 
the  milne ;"  for  which  labor,  six  men  were  to  be  paid  two  shillings  a  day, 
each.  "Farther  it  was  agreed,  that  no  person,  or  persons,  shall  set  up 
any  other  milne  to  grind  corne,  for  the  town  of  Peqnett,  within  the  limits 
of  the  town,  either  for  the  present,  or  for  the  future,  so  long  as  Mr. 
Winthrop,  or  his  heirs,  do  uphold  the  milne  to  grind  the  town  com.'* 

(I) The  "Poet  Artist," T.Bnohanan  Read,  And    elattering    hoppers,    garmloas    with 
ia  the  '^New   Pastoral,"  has  noticed  this  grain, 

fcatare  in  rural  economy,  as  well  as  the  He  walks  amid  the  misty  meal,  and  plana 

primitiTe  custom  of  making  the  miller's  duty  The  solemn  lefson  for  the  coming  sabbath, 

nbffidiary  to  other  employments.     In  this  •  #  •  •  • 

ease,  the  miller  is  also  the  Tillage  minister,  The  dam  has  hurst!  and,  with  a  roar  of 
•od  no  disparagement  of  his  sacred  office  is  triumph, 

intended  by  the  association :  The  freshet  mocks  the  miller  as  it  flies. 

All  week  he  tends  within  his  noisy  mill,  #  #  e  •  # 

Whose  wheel  now  hangs  and  dreams  o'er  The  stream  has  fallen ;  and  at  the  miller't 

ytinder  stream ;  dam, 

And  bcndd  his    brawny  shoulders  to  the  Theucighbors,by  good  master  Ethan  nulled* 

Bucks  Collecting  come  with  orow-bar,  pick,  and 
Which  dnily  cross  the  threshold;  or  among  spade, 

The  ceaseless  Jar  and  whirr  of  rumbling  And  in  the  breaeh  begin  the  swifl  repair." 

atonesi. 
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This"towne  mill,"  which- was  built  soon  after,  probably  by  Elderkin, 
haylDg  been  leased  to  James  Kogers,  whom  Mr.  Winthrop  afterward 
sued  for  breach  of  contract,  but  without  recoyering  damages,  gave  dissatis- 
faction to  the  people,  and  the  town  complained  to  the  General  Coort  that 
they  were  not "  dnely  served  in  the  grinding  of  their  come,  and  were  much 
damnified."  To  prevent  "disturbance  of  the  peace,"  the  Court  ordered 
Mr.  Kogers  to  give  "  a  daily  attendance  at  the  milL"  The  mill  was 
running,  it  is  said,  in  1852.^ 

Leave  for  a  second  corn-mill  in  that  town  was  not  granted  until  1709, 
when  several  persons  obtained  permission,  and  a  mill  was  built  in  1718, 
by  Richard  Manwaring,  on  the  falls  of  Jordan  Brook.  Kine  years  after, 
Joseph  Smith  had  leave  to  erect  fulling  and  grist-mills,  at  Upper  Alewive 
Cove. 

The  Yantic,  and  other  branches  of  the  Thames,  on  which  they  were 
erected,  afford  some  of  the  finest  mill-seats  in  New  England.  Those  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Yantic  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  in  the  world ;  and, 
after  the  Revolution,  were  occupied  by  the  mills  of  Mr.  Lathrop,  a  de* 
scendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  March  9th,  1658,  '59,  ordained  regula- 
tions respecting  grist-mills,  ordering  a  toll  dish,  ''of  just  a  quarts"  and 
others  of  different  sizes,  to  be  sealed  for  every  mill  in  the  Colony,  and  also 
a  proper  "  strike,"  for  the  grain.  Four  years  after,  the  toll  of  such  mills 
was  established,  by  allowing  of  Indian  com  one-twelfth  part,  and  of  other 
grain  one-sxith  part,  for  grinding.  About  the  same  time,  by  order  of 
the  Court,  the  "soldiers  of  Middletown,  in  the  same  Colony,  are  abated 
of  Qne  of  the  ordinary  trainings,  that  they  may  help  him  that  carries  on 
the  mill  there,  up  with  his  heavy  worke." 

Water-wheels  were,  from  a  very  early  period,  occasionally  moved  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  Many  of  them  were  used  by  the  Yenetians 
about  1078.  In  this  country,  tidal-mills  were  also  in  use  in  several  places 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  In  1T73,  the  people  of  Saybrook,  in  Con- 
necticut, were  compelled  to  resort  to  those  on  Long  Island,  a  severe 
drouth  having  so  dried  up  the  streams  by  which  the  old  undershot-mills 
were  operated,  that  only  twenty  bushels  of  grain  were  ground  in  four 
months.  In  this  emergency,  John  Shipman,  of  that  place,  petitioned 
and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  a  patent  for  an  improved  tidal-mill,  of 
his  invention.  An  exclusive  right  was  granted  him  for  the  term  of  forty 
years,  for  the  town  of  Saybrook,  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Connecticut 
River ;  and  all  others  were  forbid  erecting  and  improving  tide-mills  within 
those  limits  during  that  time.' 

(1)  Canlkin's  History  of  New  London.  Colonies,  were  ef  the  undershot  kind,  hmriBg; 

(2)  Moat  of  the  early  water-mills  in  the    for  the  most  part,  been  built  with  M  littlt 
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8.  MniJB  m  Nxw  Yobk.— Althoagh  the  aDcient  Knickerbockers,  and 
their  English  Boccessors^  made  great  nse  of  wind-mills  and  cattle-mills, 
these  were  not  their  sole  dependence.  Water-mills  were  also  nsed  ;  and 
the  time  is  jiot  very  remote  when,  according  to  her  annalists,  the  sound 
of  the  mill-stream  coold  be  heard  in  the  yicinitj  of  Wall  street.  Therb 
was  a  water-mill  there  previons  to  the  year  1661.  It  stood  near  the 
Eolch,  or  Freshwater  Pond, — a  collection  of  water  north  of  the  commons, 
or  present  city  bnildings,  in  Centre  street,  so  deep  as  to  be  thoaght  to  be 
without  bottom,  and  abounding  in  fish,  which,  as  late  as  1734,  an  Ordi- 
nance of  the  Common  Council  declared  should  not  be  taken  in  any  other 
way  than  by  angling.  The  miller  had  the  use  of  the  valley ;  and,  to  obtain 
more  water,  dag  a  race  which  admitted  the  salt  water,  to  prevent  which, 
he  was  required  by  law,  in  1661,  to  hang  a  waste-gate,  to  bar  its  passage. 
The  outlet  of  the  "  collect,"  or  kolch,  was  to  the  North  River,  nearly  on 
the  line  of  Canal  street,  through  which  the  Indians  entered  in  canoes  to 
their  village  on  the  banks  of  the  pond. 

A  measure  adopted  by  Governor  Andros,  in  1678,  for  increasing  the 
trade  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  other  sections 
of  the  Province,  shows  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  bread  to  have  already 
become  an  important  industry,  and  the  export  of  these  articles  considera- 
ble. Some  regulations  were  that  year  made,  giving  New  York  a  monopoly 
of  the  business,  by  prohibiting  the  making  and  bolting  of  flour  in  any 
place  within  the  Province,  but  in  that  city  only ;  "  nor  noe  flower  or  bread 
to  be  imported  into  this  city,  from  any  other  part  of  the  Province,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture."  The  Council  prayed  the  Governor  (Dongan)  to 
confirm  these  laws,  which  was  done.  The  arguments  used  by  the  Cor- 
poration, in  enforcing  these  ordinances,  were,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  depended  upon  the  monopoly ;  and,  that  it  would  take  nothing  away 
from  any  other  part  of  the  Province.  * 

expense  u  posaible,  upon  small  streams,  in  woodlands,  and  carried  grist-mills  and  saw- 

the  most  convenient  localities,  and  designed  mills,  when  these  lands  were  cleared  of  wood 

only  for  tiie  limited  operation  of  grinding  the  streams  ranished  and  became  dry,  the 

the    family    grist.     Many    of   these    little  mills  ceased,  and  in  some  parts  the  cattle 

etreams,   as    the  eonntry   became  cleared,  could  not  be  conveniently  watered." 

either  wholly  dried  up  in  sammer,  or  became  (1)  A  cnrions  regulation  was  made  with 

too  small  to  supply  a  mill.     As  population  regard    to  bakers,  in    16S6.     There  were 

uid  agricnltnre   increased,  demands  were  twenty-four  in  the  city,  which  were  divided 

made  for  mills  of  greater  capacity,  and  over-  into  six  classes,  and  one  class  appointed  to 

shot-mills  took   their  place  whenever  a  suf-  serve  for  each  working  day  in  the  week, 

fieient  body  of  water  could  be  obtained.  The  population  of  the  Province  was  then 

"It  is  notorious  in  these  countries,"  says  twenty  thousand.     The  price  of  a  white  loaf 

BoQgiass,  in  bis  Summary  of  the  British  weighing  12  oz.  was  fixed  in  1684,  at  six 

Settlements  in  America,  **  that  many  streams  stivers  toampum, 
of  water  which  in  the  beginning  came  from 


I 
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Under  the  operaiioa  of  this  law,  in  1691,  all  floor  not  bolted  in  the 
city  was  ordered  to  be  seized.  This  priVilege  of  the  city  appears  to  hare 
been  abolished  in  1694,  through  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  coanties 
on  Loug  Island  and  the  Hudson  Eiyer,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly "  against  unlawful  by-laws,"  which  was  considered  so  great  a  calamity 
that  the  city  was  regarded  as  irretrieyably  ruined,  nnless  it  could  be 
restored.  The  merchants  and  city  fathers,  in  the  midst  of  a  worse  than 
modern  "  panic,"  petitioned  the  Governor,  memorialized  his  successor, 
''  my  Lord  Bellamont,"  and  at  length  voted  money  to  send  an  agent  with  an 
address  to  the  King,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law  abolish* 
ing  the  Bolting  Act.*  **  When  the  bolting  began,  16t8,"  say  the  Common 
Council,  ''there  were  only  343  houses.  In  1696,  there  were  594.  The 
revenue  in  1678,  '79,  and  1680,  not  exceeding  £2000;  in  the  year  1687, 
£5000.  In  1678,  there  were  3  ships,  7  boats,  8  sloops.  In  1694,  there 
were  60  ships,  40  boats,  62  sloops:  since  which  a  decrease.  In  1678, 
I^ew  York  killed  400  'beefes,'in  1694,  near  4000.  Lands  had  advanced 
ten  times  in  value.  If  this  Act  continue,  many  families  in  New  York 
must  perish."  This  danger  seems  to  have  been  more  than  imaginary,  as 
the  inhabitants,  in  1696,  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  the 
bakers,  being  summoned,  said  they  could  not  purchase  flour.  The  Alder- 
men were  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  reported  that,  there  were 
in  the  city  only  seven  hundred  bushels  of  com,  and  the  population  being 
6000,  it  would  not  suffice  for  a  week's  maintenance — the  cause  of  which 
was,  "  the  liberty  and  latitude  that  every  planter  hath  lately  taken,  of 
making  his  house  or  farm  a  market  for  his  wheat,  or  converting  the  same 
into  flour  by  boiling  of  itt,  and  that  under  pretence  of  a  privilege,  they 
conceive  they  have  obtained  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  the  General  Assembly, 
entitled  an  act  against  unlawful  by-laws."  '*  The  calamity,"  they  say, 
"  hath  produced  anarchy  in  the  Province,  and  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  New  York  flour."  The  City  Recorder,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee 
appointed  to  address  the  King,  in  1698,  says,  "he  is  grieved  to  find  the 
great  heat  be  saw  among  them,  at  the  last  meetings,  when  the  great  con- 
cern in  hand  is  considered,  no  less  than  the  livelihood  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York."  He  reminds  them  that  only  700  schepels  of  com 
were  found  in  the  city.     The  business  of  "  boalting"  must  have  been 

(1)  The  ''humble  address  of  the  Gover-  chiefly  flows  from   flower  aod  bread  they 

nour  and  Councill  of  your  Majesty's  Pro-  make  of  the  corne  the  west  end  of  Long 

vince  of  Now  Yorko  and  Depondencys,  Aug.  Island  and  Zopus  (Esopus)  prodaceth,  whieh 

6,  1691,"  says  "Now  Yorke  is  the  Metropo-  is  sent  to  the  West  Indies;   and  there  it 

lis,     is    scituate    upon    a    barren     island,  brought  in  return  from  thence  a  liquor  called 

bounded  by  Hudson's  River  and  the  East  Rumm,  the  duty  whereof  considerably  in* 

River,  that  runs  into  the  Sound,  and  hath  oreaseth  your  Majesties'  revenue." 
nothing    to  support    it    but    trade,  which 
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considerable  at  that  time,  at  least  ia  the  city,  when  the  withdrawal  of  an 
QDJQBt  monopoly  could  prodace  anarchy  in  the  Province,  and  destroy  "  no 
leas  than  the  livelihood  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  York."  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  understand  by  what  process  of  manofactnre  "every  planter" 
coald  rain  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  starve  its  inhabitants,  by  converting 
his  wheat  into  flour,  or  "  boaltlng  of  itt,"  unless  we  suppose  a  supply  of 
mills  to  have  existed. 

By  the  Charter  of  Patroons,  granted  in  1629,  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany to  all  who  should  plant  Colonies  in  New  Netherlands,  certain 
privileges  were  conferred,  which  were  but  an  attempt  to  engraft  upon  the 
Botch  Province  thi  decayed  institutions  of  the  old  feudal  system  of 
Europe. 

By  one  of  these  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions"  the  Patroons  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  "  hunting,  fowling,  fishing,  and  milling  (or  grinding), 
within  their  manors,  to  be  holden  as  an  eternal  inheritance,  to  devolve  as 
well  to  females  as  to  males,  and  to  be  redeemed  on  each  such  occasion  on 
the  renewal  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the  Company,  and  the  payment 
within  a  year  of  one  pair  of  iron  gauntlets  and  20  guilders,  &c."  Every 
settler  was  obliged  to  have  his  com  ground  at  the  Patroou's  mill,  and  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  erect  and  keep  such  mill  in  repair  at  his  own  ex- 
pense for  their  accommodation. 

The  first  Van  Kensselaer,  who  settled  on  the  Hudson  near  Albany  under 
this  charter,  accordingly  sent  thither,  in  1631,  a  master  millwright  and 
two  small  mill-stones  for  a  small  grist-mill,  paying  for  the  latter  in  Hol- 
land 20  florins,  ($16).  A  water-mill  was  erected  previous  to  1C36,  and 
was  that  year  placed  in  charges  of  Bareut  Pieterse  Koeymans,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  Holland,  for  that  purpose,  at  30  guilders  a  year.  The 
proprietor  soon  after  erected  other  corn  and  saw-mills,  those  on  Patroon's 
Creek  being  called  the  Upper  Mills,  in  contradistinction  from  those  on 
Normau^s  Kill,  five  miles  below  Albany.  The  former,  Koeymans  rented 
for  a  number  of  years;  and,  in  1673,  became  the  purchaser  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  erected  Saw-mills,  where  a 
creek,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Coeymans,  still  bear  his  name. 

There  was  also  a  mill  at  Bcnsselaerwyck,  in  1643,  belonging  to  Dirck 
Jansen ;  and,  in  1646,  there  was  one  on  the  third  or  Rutten  Kill. 

Nevertheless,  in  January  of  that  year,  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the 
nse  of  the  horse-mill,  "the  mill  situated  on  the  fifth  kill  being,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  Patroon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonic  (Rens- 
selaer's), for  a  considerable  time  out  of  repair,  or  unfit  to  be  worked,  either 
by  the  breaking  of  the  dam,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  or  the  high  water, 

(1)  O'CaUaghan's  New  Netherlaiidi,  I,  21S,  825. 
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or  othervnse ;  besides  being  oat  of  the  way,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  going  and  returning." 

A  contract  was  made  with  Pieter  Comelissen,  the  millwright,  to  erect 
a  horse-mill,  which  he  was  to  complete  for  300  florins — ^the  commissary,  or 
agent  of  the  Patroon,  famishing  materials  and  horses  at  their  joint  ex- 
pense. On  its  completion,  Gornelissen  was  to  work  one  day  for  himself, 
and  one  for  the  Patroon,  receiving  one  rix-dollar  per  day,  and  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits.  In  case  another  mill  became  necessary  for  the 
Colony  and  strangers  who  began  to  resort  thither  for  trade,  the  privilege 
of  building  it  should  belong  to  the  millwright  Let  not  the  rich  flouring 
corporations  of  the  Empire  State,  smile  at  the  copartnerships  of  their 
Knickerbocker  fathers,  for  they  owe  much  to  their  prudent  efforts. 

Mills  were  set  up  at  quite  an  early  period  on  Long  Island.  South* 
ampton  was  settled  in  1640,  by  people  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts ;  and 
Easthampton,  by  others  from  the  same  place  soon  after.  The  first  Grist- 
mill, at  the  last-mentioned  place,  was  driven  by  cattle;  and  tradition 
relates  that,  before  its  erection,  the  people  went  to  Southampton  to  mill, 
and  carried  their  grain  on  the  back  of  the  town  bull.* 

It  was  not,  however,  until  near  the  present  century  that  Grist-mills 
were  erected  in  Western  New  York.     Through  all  the  vast  region 

«  Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stans  with  thandering  soand," 

the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida,  and  the  Seneca,  pounded  his  maize  and  ate 

his  unbolted   meal   in   undisturbed  possession  of  the  "backwoods"  of 

the  Genesee  and  the  Mohawk  Valleys.     There  were  no  mills 

Mills  In  ^ 

wentern      west  of  German  Flatts  in  Herkimer  County,  in  1788,  and  few 

or  no  improvements  of  any  kind.     There  was  not  even  a  white 

inhabitant  from  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome),  to  the  Western  Lakes.     Where 


(H  Doc.  Hist.  N.  T.,  i,  678.  brought  hia  grist  on  a  tame  balL   Many  had 

This  was  no  uncommon  occnrrenoe  at  that  not  even  that  accommodation,  and  instances 

time,   in    different    parts   of   the  country,  are  mentioned  in  the  pioneer  history  of  Kew 

Richard  Smith,  who  founded  Smithtown  in  York,  and  still  later  in  Ohio,  where  men 

the  same  county,   a  few  years  after,  ac>  carried  their  sacks  40  miles  or  more,  on  their 

quired  the  cognomen  of  "  Bull  Smith,"  from  own  backs  to  mill  to  sustain  their  familiM. 

the  great  use  he  made  of  the  animal ;  and  High  antiquity  may  be  pleaded  for  this  ate 

the  family  have  ever  since  been  so  called  to  of  the  animal.    It  was  common  with  the 

distinguish  them  from  the  descendants  of  Col.  Plymouth  people  in  the  first  years  of  the 

Wm.  Smith,  who  have  been  as  uniyersally  Colony.    It  is  a  well  known  tradition,  that 

ealled  ''Tangier  Smiths,"  from  his  having  John    Alden,  the   fortunate    riral  of  the 

once  been  Qovemor  of  that  Island.    Richard  courtly  Miles  Standii>h,  conducted  his  bride 

Townsend,  who  built  the  fir^t  mill  in  Pbila-  home  on  a  milk-white  bullock, 
delphia,  relates  that  one  of  his  customers 
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Utica  now  stands,  there  were  then  one  log  honse  and  only  two  dwellings 
in  1T94.  Four  years  later,  however,  both  flour  and  saw-mills  were 
erected,  at  great  expense,  at  Seneca  Falls,  by  some  enterprising  persons, 
who  also  bailt  a  bridge  over  that  river,  and  co-operated  with  General 
Wflliamson  in  constracting  a  good  wagon  road  to  Geneva. 

On  the  Genesee  lands  granted,  in  1788  to  Messrs.  Gorham  &  Phelps, 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  embracing  nearly  two  millions  of  acres 
in  a  fine  agricnltaral  region,  there  were,  in  1790,  only  four  grist-mills  and 
four  saw-mills.  In  that  year,  George  Scriba,  a  German  merchant  of  New 
York,  purchased  50,000  acres  of  land  in  the  present  counties  of  Oswego 
and  Oneida,  for  $80,000.  At  a  place  called  Kotterdam,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Oneida,  he  set  up  in  1794,  a  saw-mill,  and  the  year  following,  bailt 
at  the  same  place,  (now  Constantia  Centre),  the  first  Grist-mill  in  Oswego 
eonnty,  which  at  the  present  time  manufactures  more  flour  than  any  other 
io  the  State.' 

The  magnificent  water-power  of  the  Genesee  Falls,  at  Kochester,  which, 
with  the  artificial  additions,  represents  an  annual  value- in  motive-power 
of  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  much  of  which  is  employed  in  the  flour 
business,  was  appropriated  to  that  use  by  the  first  settler,  Ebenezer  Allen, 
who,  in  1788  or  1789,  built  a  mill  at  that  place,  fifty  miles  in  advance  of 
the  nearest  settlers,  but  soon  after  sold  out  to  Colonel  Fish.  The  mill 
went  to  decay,  and  in  1809,  an  enterprising  Englishman,  the  builder  of 
Soho  Square,  London,  who  built  a  mill  there,  was  still  a  solitary  dweller 
in  the  wilderness,  thirty  miles  north  and  west  of  the  nearest  settlement, 
and  would  have  sold  his  improvements  in  the  "Flour  City,"  for  $400. 
His  cabin  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Eagle  Hotel.  In  1814,  the  first 
flour  was  exported  from  that  place,  where  the  third  mill  was  that  year  built. 
"  There  are  now  24  mills  capable  of  grinding  800,000  barrels  annually. 

These  were  probably  the  first  of  those  numerous  mills  which  now  occupy 
the  many  mill-seats  among  the  spurs  of  the  Allcghanies,  and  on  all  the 
streams  which  seek  the  northern  lakes  throughout  the  flour-producing 
regions. 

3.  Xew  Jersey. — In  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  mills  were  pro- 
hably  erected  by  the  Dutch  and  New  England  settlers  at  an  early  period. 
One  of  the  first  of  which  we  find  any  mention,  was  a  mill  at  Woodbridge, 
in  1670-71,  built  by  Jonathan  Dunham,  who  agreed  with  the  town  to 

(1)   French's   Historical  and    Stotiiticol  of  flour  daily.     The  manufacture  of  barrels 

Gasetteerof  New  York,  1859.    The  mills  of  for  the  Oswego  Mills,  and  tho  Syracuse  Salt 

Oswego  City,  IS  in  number,  and  with  an  Works,  is  a  principal  business  in  the  county, 

aggregate  of  100  mn  of  stones,  are  stated  to  and  amounts  to  one  and  a  half  millions  an- 

h§  capable  of  manofactoriog  10,000  barrels  nnally. 
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famish  "  two  good  stones,  of  at  least  five  feet  across."  It  was  the  first  in 
that  place,  and  the  owner  received  grants  of  land  as  an  enconragemeot. 
The  toll  was  to  be  one-sixteenth.  Others  were  built  there  in  1705,  by 
Elisha  Parker ;  in  1709,  bj  John  Pike  (a  very  prominent  citizen,  from 
Watertowii,  Massachusetts)  and  Richard  Cutler;  and  in  1710, by  Biehard 
Sopcr. 

Newark,  settled  in  1666  by  people  from  Connecticut,  of  whom  Robert 
Treat — afterward  Governor  of  Connecticut — was  one,  two  years  after  ap- 
pointed him  and  Richard  Harrison  '*  to  erect  a  Grist-mill  on  the  brook  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town,"  setting  apart  the  second  and  sixth  days  of 
the  week  as  grinding-duys.'  There  was  a  mill  at  Hoboken,  in  1682, 
which  was  owned  in  New  York.  Flour  and  grain  were  that  year  mentioned 
as  articles  of  export  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province.  A  bis- 
cuit-maker and  bakery  was  much  needed,  it  was  said,  to  prepare  their 
meal  for  tiie  West  India  and  neighboring  Colonial  markets.  A  superior 
horse  mill  was  built  at  Amboy,  the  seat  of  government,  in  1685.  Water- 
mills  existed  in  several  places,  and  others  were  going  up. 

About  1680,  a  water-mill  was  built  near  Bancocas  Creek,  in  West 
Jersey,  by  Thomas  Olive,  and  the  same  year  a  mill  was  finished  by  Robert 
Stacey,  at  Trenton.  Both  of  these  persons  were  proprietaries  of  that  part 
of  the  Province.  The  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  had,  previous  to  this, 
pounded  their  corn,  or  ground  it  with  hand-mills,  and  thot  those  two  mills 
were  the  only  ones  that  ground  for  the  country  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  arrival  under  the  new  grants.  In  1714,  Stacey  sold  his  mill 
and  plantation  of  eight  hundred  acres,  on  each  side  of  the  Assunpink,  to 
Colonel  William  Trent,  whose  name  the  city  bears.  It  wos,  we  believe, 
the  only  one  there  previo.is  to  his  death,  in  1724. 

The  first  residents  of  Salem  brought  their  hand-mills  from  England,  * 
but  soon  resorted  to  horse,  cattle,  and  wind-mills — of  which  they  had  at 
least  three^ — and  wntiT-niills.  Of  these  last,  tide-mills  were  first  employed, 
and  there  were  several  in  the  county,  viz.  :  at  Mill  Creek,  Elsinboroagh ; 
Mill-hollow,  near  Suleni ;  Mahoppomy  Creek,  in  Mannington ;  Cooper's 
Creek  ;  on  south  side  of  Alio  way's  Creek  ;  and  at  Carney's  Point,  in  Upper 
Penn's  Neck.* 

About  the  year  1690,  John  Townsend,  one  of  four  brothers,  English 
Quakers,  who  settled,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  New  England,  one  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  crossed 
the  river  above  that  place,  and  traveletl  down  the  shore  ten  miles 
in  search  of  a  mill-stream.  Ilaving  found  one,  he  returned,  purchased  a 
pair  of  oxen,  got  them  across  the  river,  took  the  yoke  on  his  shoulder, — as 

(1)  Barber  A  Uowe*i  HUt,  CoU.,  177.  (1)  BtfUr  4  Howt's  Hbt  ColL,  4U. 
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tbere  was  not  room  to  driye  them  abreast,— ^and  tkas  drove  tbem  before 
him,  on  an  Indian  path,  to  the  spot  previoasly  selected.  He  there  built 
a  cabin  and  a  mill,  and  made  a  clearing ;  which  he  left,  at  his  death,  to 
three  sons,  from  whom  a  numerous  family  have  descended*  His  brother 
Kchard  became  a  pioneer  in  a  like  enterprise  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylyania. 

A  letter  from  Princeton  to  the  General  Advertiser,  in  1790,  mentions  a 
■ew  species  of  water  Grist-mill,  lately  invented  by  a  Mr.  Macomb,  of  that 
place,  which  promised  entirely  to  supersede  the  mills  in  common  use,  by 
its  superior  excellence  in  performing  the  same  amount  of  work  with  a  far 
less  expense  of  water,  by  the  use  of  horizontal  wheels.  He  received  a 
patent  for  it  the  following  year. 

The  water-mills  near  the  Trenton  Falls,  about  this  time,  were  of  a  supe- 
rior kind  in  regard  to  mechanism,  and  in  addition  to  grinding  grain, 
rolled  and  slit  iron,  and  ground  plaster. 

New  Jersey  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  mill-seats,  of  which,  in 
It 96,  eleven  hundred  were  improved.  Five  hundred  of  these  were  occu* 
pied  by  Flouring-mills. 

4.  Pennsylvania. — The  first  Grist-mill  in  Pennsylvania,  was  built  by 
Colonel  John  Printz,  the  Governor  of  New  Sweden,  in  1643.  Commis- 
sary  Hudde,  the  agent  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  who  was 
instructed  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  Swedish  Colony,  reported  that 
Printz  built  a  "  strong  house,"  in  a  place  named  Kingsessing  by  the  sav- 
ages, and  "about  half  a  mile  further  in  the  woods,  Governor  Printz  con- 
structed a  mill,  on  a  kill  which  runs  into  the  sea  (river),  not  far  to  the 
south  of  Matiunekonk"  (now  Tinicum).  He  cites  Campanius  as  saying, 
in  reference  to  it,  that  *'  It  was  a  fine  mill,  which  ground  both  fine  and 
coarse  flour,  and  was  going  early  and  late,  and  was  the  first  that  was  seen 
io  that  country.  The  creek  on  which  it  was  built,  Campanius  says,  was 
the  Karatung,  otherwise  called  the  Water-mill  stream — a  fine  stream,  very 
convenient  for  water-mills.' 

The  site  of  this,  the  most  ancient  water-mill  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva 
Dia,  or  Delaware,  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  on  the  Darby  road,  the 
oldest  highway  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Blue  Bell  tavern,  where  the 
holes  in  the  rock,  which  supported  the  posts  of  the  frame-work,  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  stream,  or  **kill,"  on  which  it  was  built,  is  Cobb's 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Darby  Creek,  which  empties  south  of  Tinicum,  of 
which  Printz  had  a  grant  from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  youthful 
sovereign  from  whom  the  Swedes  named  the  creek  at  Wilmington,  Dela- 
irare,  where  they  built  a  trading  house  and  fort. 

In  1658,  soon  after  the  formal  surrender  of  the  conntry  by  the  Swedes 

(1)  Ferrii'  HiiLof  Swedes  on  Delaware,  p.  71. 
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to  the  Datch,  Joost  AndriaDsen  &  Go.  proposed  to  baild  a  saw  and 
Grist-mill  below  the  Tartle  Fails  at  New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  in  Dela- 
ware, and  a  patent  was  grante'd  at  their  request,  by  the  Director-General, 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  on  condition  that  they  ask  no  more  for  grinding  than  at 
the  Company's  mill.*  The  **  Company's  mill"  referred  to,  was  probably  the 
**  Wint  Molen,"  already  mentioned  as  baring  been  erected  on  or  near 
Broadway,  upon  their  farm  at  Manhattan,  and  rebuilt  npon  the  same  site 
in  1662.  The  Company  may  have  had  a  mill  on  the  South  River  also, 
as  the  Colony  of  New  Amstel  is  credited,  in  October,  1661,  by  Hendrick 
Reael,  for  two  mill-stones,  82.10  florins.  In  a  list  of  articles  purchased 
for  the  same  destination  in  November,  1662,  are  named, — iron-work  for 
a  saw-mill,  four  hundred  florins  ;  and  one  pair  of  mill-stones,  four  and 
a  half  feet,  six  florins.*  There  was  a  mill  on  the  Delaware,  at  ''Car- 
coen's  Hook,"  which,  having  fallen  to  decay,  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
in  1671,  represented  to  Governor  Lovelace,  that  it  "heretofore  apper- 
tained to  the  public,  and  now  is  endeavored  to  be  engrossed  by  some 
particular  persons  for  private  uses ;"  and  proposed  that  it  should  be 
repaired  for  the  public  benefit.  On  which  the  Governor  ordered  the 
mill-stones  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mud  and  preserved,  and  the  mill  to  be 
let  out  to  the  best  advantage.  In  a  special  Court  held  at  Newcastle, 
May  25th,  1675,  after  the  cession  of  the  country  to  the  British,  the  sub- 
ject of  mills  was  considered ;  and  as  there  was  a  want  of  corn-mills,  and 
keeping  them  in  repair,  the  justices  were  advised  to  examine,  and  have 
them  repaired,  and  others  built :  the  tolls  for  grinding  were  to  be  rege- 
lated, and  all  mills,  public  or  private,  were  to  be  encouraged.  In  1678, 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Upland  Court,  that  "  it  being  very  necessary  that  a 
mill  be  built  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  there  being  no  fitter  place  than  the 
falls  called  Captain  Hans  Moonson's  Falls,  the  Court  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Hans  Moonson  ought  to  build  a  mill  there  (as  he  says  he  will),  or 
else  suffer  another  to  build  for  the  convenience  of  all  parts."' 

In  1676,  seven  years  before  the  settlement  of  Philadelphia,  the  Conrt 
ordered  that  no  grain  shall  be  distilled,  unless  it  be  "  unfit  to  grind 
and  boalt :"  a  measure  proposed  by  the  town  of  New  Castle,  in  1671,  be- 
cause it  consumed  "  an  immense  amount  of  grain.''*    On  March  10th, 

(1)  Hazani's  Annab  of  Pa.  Cre«k.  which  empties  into  the   SchnjlkiU 

(2)  Doc.  Hist.  N.  York,  L  36S.  immediatelj  south  of  Woodlands  Cemetery. 
(S)  The  Manuscript  Rceords  of  the  Court,     The  "  Carcoen's  Hook,"  or  creek  and  miU, 

held  at  Upland,  hctween  the  years  IGTSand  abore  mentioned,  were  the  Amesland  Creek 

16S1,  the  first  £ngli.«h  Tribunal  in  PennsjU  and  mill  of  the  Swedes,  on  Cobb*s  Creek, 

rania.  have  b«cn  recently  printed  and  pub-  the  Dutch  name  of  Careoen's  being  a  eor- 

lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylra-  ruption  of  **  Kacarikonk,**  the  Indian  namo 

Bia  Historical  Society.     By  the  notes  of  the  of  the  refioa. — Rteord*^  pp.  SS.  US.  141. 
Editor,  it  appears   that   Hans    Hoonson's        (4)  Grain  waa  made  payable  for  taxes,  in 

«  QrtMl  Mm-faU**   waa    the   preMat  MiU  1677,  at  Ai%  g^Mtn  par  teinkle  for  whoa^ 
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16T&-80y  the  Court  at  Upland  granted  Peter  Nealson,  on  petition,  leave 
to  take  up  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  water-mill  The  first  Orist-miil  in  PhiladeU 
phia  County  was  set  up  in  1683-4,  at  Germantown,  by  Richard  Town- 
send,  a  Friend,  who  came  orer  with  William  Penn.  It  stood  in  Chnrch 
Lane,  one  mile  north-east  of  Market  Square,  and  was  at  a  late  period 
known  as  Roberts'  Mill  He  had  also  a  mill,  preyiously  erected  on  the 
left  bank  of  Chester  Creek,  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of  Chester, 
built  of 'materials  which  he  had  brought,  ready  framed,  from  London.  The 
mill  is  gone,  but  the  rocks  bear  traces  of  its  existence.  The  owners  of 
the  mill  were  William  Penn,  Caleb  Pnsey,  and  Samuel  Carpenter,  whose^ 
initials  are  inserted  in  a  curious,  antiquated  iron  vane,  which  was  once 
oected  on  the^roof  of  the  mill,  "and  is  still  (1843)  engaged  in  its  one 
hundred  and  forty-fourth  year  of  its  duty,  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Flower's 
house"'  Samuel  Shaw,  before  the  Revolution,  erected  a  second  mill  near 
the  place.     There  were  a  number  of  mills  in  the  county  in  1695. 

Pastorins,  who,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company  in  Ger- 
many, founded  Oermantown  in  1684,  in  an  account  of  the  Province  which 
he  left,  says,  '*  Of  mills,  etc.,  we  had  the  necessary  number ;"  and  speaking 
of  another  Company  which  laid  out  Frankfort,  he  says,  "  they  have  already 
established  several  gopd  mills.'" 

Thomas  Parsons  owned  a  Orist-mill  at  Frankford,  in  1698,  and  Rich- 
ard  Dungworth  had  a  mill  not  far  distant,  in  Oxford  Township,  one  or 
both  of  which  were  probably  on  Tacony  Creek.' 

An  Englishman,  writing  of  the  Province  in  1698,  speaks  of  "famous 
Derby  River,  which  comes  down  from  the  country  by  Derby  Town, 
whereon  are  several  mills,  fnlling-mills,  corn-mills,  etc.  The  water-mills," 

foar  for  rje  And  barley,  and  three  gnilden  it,  it  iroald  skip  away;  but  an  accident  mado 

for  Indian  com,  etc.,  **  or  elce,  wampum  and  him  itumble,  and  so  scared  the  deer,  that 

ikint  at  price  carrent."  he  rushed  suddenly  aside  against  a  sapling, 

(1)  Day's  HisL  Coll.  of  Penna.,  where  it  and  being  stunned,  he  was  taken  alive  and 

is  taid  (p.  4),  that  Towosend  built  and  su-  killed,   to  the   great  relief  of  the  family 

perintended  the  mill,  but  was  not  a  partner.  These  incidents  illustrate  the  value  of  such 

Mr.  Townsend  states  that  the  people  were  pioneer  enterprises  in  those  early  times,  and 

seeastomed  to  bring  their  grist  on  their  the  privations  to  which   their  originators 

backs,  save  one  man  who  bad  a  tamt  hull,  were  often  exposed.  A  mill  far  in  the  woods 

which  performed  the  labor, — ^that  by  reason  was  often  the  nucleus  around  which  a  vil- 

of  bis  seclusion  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  lage,  with  other  forms  of  industry,  soon  col- 

he  had  but  little  chance  of  any  supplies  of  lected.      Along  with  the  materials  for  the 

fresh  meat,  and  was  sometimes  in  great  first  mill,  Penn  also  brought  one  or  more 

•traits  therefor.    On  one  oeoasion,  while  be  houses,  ready  ftamed,  from  England,  which 

WIS  mowing  in  his  meadow,  a  young  deer  were  among  the  first  erected  in  the  city, 

eome  near  him,  and  seemed  to  wonder  at  his  (2)  Memoirs  of  Hist  Soo.  of  Penna. 

labor ;  it  would  foUow  him  up  while  he  (S)  Colonial  Records,  L  500. 
worked,  biU  wben  be  stopped  or  approaohed 
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be  elsewhere  remarks,  "  far  exceed  thoae  in  England,  both  for  qaickness 
and  grinding  good  meal,  there  being  great  choice  of  good  timber  and 
earlier  corn  than  in  the  aforesaid  phice ;  thej  are  made  by  one  Peter 
Deal,  a  Famous  and  Ingenious  workman,  especially  for  inventing  loch 
machines.'" 

A  number  of  corn-mills  were  erected  about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  on 
the  Wissahickon,  by  the  German  and  English  families  who  settled  in  Qtr* 
mantown  and  Roxborough.  William  Rittenbonse  and  his  son  Nicholas, 
previous  to  1G07,  built  on  a  branch  of  that  stream  the  first  papef-mill  in 
this  country.  Another  son,  Garret  or  Gerhard,  set  up  a  Flour-mill  on 
Creshcim  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Wissahickon  from  the  eastward| 
and  was  named  from  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  whence  the  family  had 
emigrated.  * 

A  GrlKt-mill  and  bolting-house  were  built,  by  the  family  of  Robesons, 
on  the  main  stream,  near  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  late  borough  of  Roxborough, 
not  fur  from  the  same  time,  and  were  known  as  the  "  Wissahickon  Mills.'' 
The  Robesons  still  own  mills  on  the  river.  Eleven  mills  were  built  in 
that  township,  (now  the  twentjr-first  ward  of  the  city,)  previous  to  ltt9, 
nine  of  which  were  on  the  Wissahickon,  and  eight  of  them  Grist-mills. 
Several  of  these  belonged  to  the  Rittenhonses.  There  has  been  but  one 
built  on  that  stream,  within  the  same  limits,  since.'. 

The  mill-seats  on  the  Pennepack  were  early  occupied.  The  inhabitants 
of  Solesbury,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Bucks  county,  were  compelled 
to  go  to  the  mill  of  Morris  Guinu,  on  this  stream,  or  to  Trenton,  for  twenty 
years,  until  Robert  Ilcath  built  a  mill  at  Solesbury.  In  the  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  lime-stone  tracts  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester,  and 
Lancaster,  mills  were  rapidly  multiplied  on  the  numerous  confluents 
of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers.  A  tremendous  freshet,  in  June 
of  that  year,  damaged  many  of  these,  and  also  many  in  New  York.  A 
mill  belonging  to  Robert  Ilayton,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  entirely  carried 
away,  and  another,  owned  by  Thomas  Stockworth,  was  nearly  submerged. 
The  loss  in  ilums,  grain,  and  flour,  destruction  of  bridges,  etc.,  was  very 
great.  Much  of  the  flour  made  in  that  day  was,  as  before  remarked, 
bolted  in  separate  establishments,  which  were  often  connected  with  the 
baking  hnsincss.  We  have  seen  how  valuable  was  the  monopoly  of  thfi 
business  to  the  city  of  New  York.  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  flour  of 
the  country  found  a  market,  that  class  of  machines  was  numerous  abont 
this  time.  Several  were  advertised  for  sale  in  1721-22 :  two  by 
Robert  llobnrt,  baker,  "  in  the  Front  street,"  one  of  them  furnished  with 


(1 )  Q.  TtiomM'  Uiit  Ptfona.,  Lond.,  169S.        (1)  G«imlogioftl  AooMni  of  tk*  Lvrwteg 

FaaUj,  cto^  bj  Honti*  Q.  Jtoia. 
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dothfl,  aiid  one  without ;  and  another,  with  a  granary  and  other  property, 
bj  Owen  Roberta.  The  burning  of  one  at  Bristol  is  noticed  also.  This 
place  was  early  noted  for  its  fine  mills,  of  different  kinds,  built  by  Samuel 
Carpepter,  formerly  a  Barbadoes  merchant.  In  1723,  the  executors  of 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  one  of  the  first  Mayors  of  the  city,  advertised  for 
•tie  his  interest  in  the  Grist  and  saw-mills  on  Chester  Creek,  commonly 
called  the  Che^iter  Mills.  There  were  at  this  time,  mills  at  New  Castle, 
in  one  of  the  "  lower  counties,"  owned  by  John  Evans,  probably  the  same 
who  was  Qovernor  a  few  years  before.  In  1760,  the  assessors  reported, 
within  Philadelphia  county,  eighty-three  Grist-mill  and  forty  saw-mills. 

Yincent  Gilpin,  in  1772,  owned  merchant  Flouring  and  saw-mills 
within  two  miles  of  Wilmington,  on  the  main  body  of  the  Brandy  wine. 
The  mill-house  was  of  stone,  with  bolting-mills,  fans,  hoistings,  etc.,  car- 
ried by  water,  and  was  capable  of  manufacturing  twenty  thousand  bushels 
or  more  of  \iheat  yearly. 

Philadelphia,  at  an  early  period,  excelled  as  well  in  the  quality  as  the 
quantity  of  flour  which  she  exported,  and  soon  became  a  principal  market 
for  the  grain  of  the  more  southern  provinces.  The  great  agricultural  ca- 
pacities of  the  State,  improved  by  the  rapid  influx  of  the  Germans,  led 
also  to  the  speedy  establishment  of  mills  in  the  interior. 

That  thrifty  people,  who  were  chiefly  intent  on  agriculture,  selected,  for 

the  most  part  with  great  discrimination,  the  fertile  lime-stone  valleys  and 

rich  alluvial  districts  of  the  State,  particularly  of  Lancaster, 

UaoLfiier  Bcrks,  und  Northampton,  which  are  still  in  the  hands  of  their 
""  '     enriched  descendants.     These  and  the  mill-building  New  En- 
gland people,  who  penetrated  still  farther  north  and  west,  soon  distributed 
corn-mills  on  the  numerous  streams  in  all  the  inland  towns. 

Douglass  writing,  about  1750,  of  the  religious  sects  in  Pennsylvania, 
speaks  of  the  Dumplers,  who,  he  says,  are  a  small  body  of  Germans,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  men  and  women  professing  contineney,  live 
ia  separate  apartments,  etc.,  .  .  .  although  an  illiterate  people,  they 
have  a  very  decent  chappcl,  and  as  craftsmen,  arc  very  ingenious ;  upon  a 
fine  stream  they  have  a  Grist-mill,  a  saw-mill,  a  ]>aper-mill,  an  oyl-mill, 
and  a  mill  for  pearl-barley,  all  under  one  roof,  which  brings  them  in  con- 
liderable  profit."  He  probably  refers  to  the  society  of  Tnnkers  in  Lan- 
caster County,  who  estabjished  mills  and  several  brunches  of  the  arts  at 
Ephrata  about  that  time. 

In  1786,  there  were  within  ten  miles  of  Lancostcr,  in  Pennsylvania, 
eighteen  grain-mills,  besides  sixteen  saw-mills,  one  falling-mill,  fuur  oil- 
mills,  five  hemp-mills,  two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  gnn-barrcis,  etc. 

Lancaster  lay  on  the  great  road  or  highway  to  the  western  settlements, 
•ad  the  teams  which  returned  thence  to  Philadelphia,  conveyed  great 
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qaantities  of  floor  and  grain  to  market.  The  Conestoga  wagon,  for 
the  conveyance  of  produce  from  the  interior,  and  especiallj  flonr  from  the 
mills  on  Conestoga  and  other  creeks,  was  a  pecnliar  featnre  of  the  trada 
arrangements  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1770,  we  find  mention  of  mills  on  the  Monongahela,  Chartier'a,  Red* 
stone,  and  other  rivers  and  creeks  in  "  Gist's  Settlement,"  so  famous  in 
the  border  wars  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Several  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  early  adopted  the  improved  ma* 
diinery  of  Evans  and  Bnmsey,  whose  inventions  were  patronized  by  the 
State  Legislature,  and  by  prominent  citizens.  A  mill  of  Ramsey's, 
(Baker's  improved,)  in  operation  near  Philadelphia,  in  1796,  ground  and 
bolted  flour,  ground  chocolate,  snuff,  hair-powder,  and  mustard,  and 
pressed  and  cut  tobacco,  by  water-power. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  flour  and  other  bread-stoft 
exported  from  Philadelphia  at  different  periods : 

Tear. 

1729 

1730 

1731 

1753 

1765 

1772 

1773« 

1774» 

In  1786  the  exports  of  flour  were  150,000  barrels ;  in  178T,  202,000; 
in  ItSS,  220,000,  and  in  1789,  369,668.* 


Wheat, 

Flonr, 

Brpftd, 

Yalne  of  Flonr,  Wbeftt,  and 

buKhelt. 

barrelfi. 

canks. 

Flaxseed. 

74,809 

35,438 

9,730 

£62,473  currency. 

38,643 

38,570 

9,622 

57,500        " 

53,320 

56,639 
125,960 

148,887 

12,436 

62,582        " 

365,522 

34,736 

432,615  sterling. 

61,699 

252,744 

38,320 

92,012 

284,872 

50,504 

182,391 

265,967 

48,183 

5.  Delaware. — In  1677,  there  was  a  mill  on  Christina  Creek,  (Wil- 
mington,)  which  was  granted  liberty  of  cutting  timber  for  repairs.  The 
first  mill  within  the  borough  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  built  in  1743^ 
by  Oliver  Canby,  near  the  termination  of  Orange  street.  To  this  mill  the 
Swedes  and  other  settlers  brought  their  grists  from  New  Jersey,  and  from 
the  inlets  along  the  Delaware,  Christina,  and  other  places,  in  boats. 
Twenty  years  after,  the  plan  of  constructing  a  long  race  and  overshot  mills 
was  formed — the  commencement  of  the  extensive  milling  operations  for 
which  that  place  has  been  so  celebrated.     Thomas  Shipley,  who  owned 

(1)  This  sam  inelndet  flax-aeed  to  the  io  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1774,  pro- 
ralue  of  42,329  poand«.  bibited  millers  from  grinding  for  Toriea,  and 

(2)  These  three  years,  in  addition,  ex-  the  printers  from  printing  fur  them.  TIm 
ported  ac  aggregate  cf  698,283  bofiheli  of  exports  to  the  West  Indies  were  snapended 
fom. — ShffielcL  by  the  war. 

(3)  The  Continental  Congitsf,  whieb  aal  (4)  Coza'a  Tiew  of  Unittd  SlatMu 
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part  of  the  old  water-power,  in  a  grant  to  the  projectors  of  the  scheme, 
nserred  to  hioiself  the  sole  right  to  grind  all  the  grist  brought  from  any 
place  within  thirty  miles  of  his  mill.  This  circumstance  is  an  evidence  of 
the  Talne  to  a  community,  of  a  mill  erected  in  their  midst,  and  of  the  little 
iccoont  that  was  made  of  the  navigation  of  the  creek  for  large  vessels, 
which  were  then  moreover  excluded  by  a  bridge,  below  the  mill.  So  im- 
perfect were  the  arrangements  of  mills  about  this  time,  that  we  are  told 
the  meal  and  flour,  ground  on  the  Wilmington  side  of  the  creek,  were  sent 
over  to  be  bolted  at  an  old  mill  which  once  stood  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  creek,  where  a  large  mill  was  afterward  bnilt  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lea. 
Yet,  within  thirty  years  after,  there  were  twelve  merchant  Flouring-mills, 
with  twenty-five  pair  of  stones,  at  Brandywine,  and  sixty  within  the 
eoaoty,  all  driven  by  water.  The  former  were  supposed  capable  of  grind- 
ing four  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  in  a  year.  About  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  flour  was  annually  sent  at  that  time  to  market.  The 
Brandywine  was  then  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  mills  in  the  country, 
and  had,  within  forty  miles,  one  hundred  and  thirty  improved  mill  seats. 
The  exports  of  flour  from  the  Port  of  Wilmington,  which  owned  a 
Dumber  of  square-rigged  vessels,  was  in  ITSG,  20,783  barrels  of  superfine, 
i57  of  common,  256  of  middling,  and  346  of  ship-stuff. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  was  carried  on  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
in  Delaware  than  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Beside  well  constructed  mills  on  Red  Clay,  White  Clay,  and  other 
Creeks  of  the  State,  those  on  the  Brandywine,  were  the  most  celebrated 
flouring  establishments  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  improvements  in  mill  machinery,  introduced  about  this  time 
by  Oliver  Evans,  a  native  of  Newport,  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware, 
constitute  a  lasting  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  mechanicians 
this  country  has  produced.  These,  with  the  application  of  steam,  have 
eflfected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  as  well  in 
Europe,  as  in  America.  Ilis  innovations  were,  however,  opposed  by  the 
Brandywine  millers,  and  their  refusal  to  adopt  them,  until  several  others 
had  established  a  formidable  rivalship  by  their  use,  cost  the  inventor 
thousands  of  dollars  and  several  years  of  labor,  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
vhich  their  example  had  generated  among  smaller  establishments.' 

(1)  It  if  related  of  the  Brandywine  mil-  thyself  to  set  up  the  machinery,  in  one  of 

ItnthAtharing  at  length  reluctantly  agreed  our  mills,  thee  may  come  and  try;  and  if  it 

to  Dike  a  trial  of  the  now  machinery,  in  one  answers  a  valuable  purpose,  we  will  pay  thy 

of  the  mills,  they  deputed  one  of  their  nam-  bill ;  but,  if  it  does  not  answer,  thee  must 

bcr  to  Eranif,  with  the  following  proposition :  take  it  all  out  again,  and  leave  the  mill  just 

''Olirer,   we  have   had  a  meeting,  and  aa  thee  finds  it,  at  thy  own  expense."    On 

Hned  that,  if  thee  would  furnish  aU  the  another  oooasion,  sereral  of  them  haTing 

BateriiJf,  and  tby  own  boarding,  and  eome  Tisited  the  mill,  and  found  it  attending  itielf, 

10 
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6.  Maetland. — "We  may  easily  estimate," says  Chalmers,  "the  num- 
bers and  wealth  and  power  of  a  people,  who  think  it  necessary  by  general 
contribntion  to  erect  a  water-mill  for  the  nse  of  the  Colony."  This  was 
said  in  relation  to  a  bill  which  passed  the  third  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
in  1638-9,  authorizing  the  Governor  and  Council  to  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  water-mill,  provided  its  cost  should  not  exceed  "  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  to&oceo,"  which  were  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  by  genegd 
taxation  in  two  years. '  A  mill  is  mentioned,  however,  as  having  been 
set  up  in  1635,  "near  the  town,"  probably  at  St  Mary's,  the  capitol. 
The  sparseness  of  population,  for  which  hand-mills  sufficed,  may  have 
suffered  this  to  go  down.  The  other,  it  is  probable,  was  built  in  the  Isle 
of  Kent,  as  the  other  county  of  the  Province  was  called.  Plantagenet, 
in  his  account  of  New  Albion,  1648,  mentions  a  mill  and  fort  on  Kent 
Isle,  "  lately  pulled  down,  and,  on  account  of  war  with  all  the  Indians 
near  it,  not  worth  the  keeping." 

Maryland  passed  several  judicious  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  manufactures  at  an  early  period.  One  of  these,  in  1681,  aimed, 
among  other  things,  to  promote  tillage  and  raising  of  provisions  for  ex- 
portation. It  was  not  until  1729  that  the  site  was  laid  out  for  the 
present  city  of  Baltimore,  now  one  of  the  largest  flour  markets  in  the 
world.  It  was  late  in  the  Provincial  period,  before  the  place  entered  upon 
its  career  of  rapid  growth.  How  early  mills  began  to  be  erected  on  the 
Patapsco,  Jones's  Falls,  and  neighboring  mill  streams,  so  rich  in  water* 
power, — we  are  unable  to  say.  About  the  earliest,  however,  was  one 
erected  in  lYll,  by  Jonathan  Hanson,  millwright,  on  a  mill-seat  par- 
chased  of  Mr.  Carrol,  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  visible  in  1824,  at  the 
intersection  of  Halliday  and  Baltimore  streets. 

The  Maryland  Legislature,  about  the  year  1748,  made  grants  of  land 
to  those  who  would  erect  water-mills,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  for  exportation.  Many  of  the  arts  were  carried  into 
Maryland  by  people  from  the  more  northern  Provinces,  particularly  from 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1762,  William  Moore,  a  native  of  Ireland,  removed  from  the  Bran- 
dywine  Mills,  in  Delaware,  to  Baltimore,  where  he  purchased  mill  property 
of  Edward  Fell.     The  upper  mill-seats  he  sold  to  Joseph  Ellicott,  and 

cleaning,  grinding,  bolting,  cooling,  etc.,  millers,  that  the  whole  wm  b  set  of  "rattU 

while  the  owner  wai  at  work  in  the  hay-  trap$,'*     Hoice'a  Eminent  Jfechantc§. 
field, — and  having  received  from  him  a  de-        (1)  Tobacco  was  the  early  currency  of 

tailed  explanation  of  the  several  operations,  Maryland,  and  the  quantity  named  in  the 

to  their  complete  approval  and  conviction  text  would  be  worth,  according  to  the  prie«f 

of  its  utility,  as  he  supposed,— what  was  his  at  a  later  period,  about  $833. 
•nrprise  to  find  it  reported  to  neighboring 
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John  and  Hugh  Bnrg^ess,  of  Backs  Coanty,  Pennsylvania,  who  bailt  a 
Bull  "opposite  the  site  of  the  Jail"  Ten  years  after,  Ellicott,  with  two 
brothers,  John  and  Andrew,  boilt  mills  on  the  Patapsco.  In  1769,  not- 
withstaodiog  the  general  attention  to  tobacco,  there  were  exported  from 
Baltimore,  45,868  tons  of  flonr  and  bread.  Two  years  after,  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly,  was  made  to  prevent  the  export  of  Fluur,  Staves,  and  a 
Shingles,  which  were  not  merchantable ;  and  to  regulate  weights  and 
measures,  etc.  Jonathan  Hanson,  whose  father  had  erected  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  mills  on  the  Falls,  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Flour, 
which  continued  to  be  sold  by  weight  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  salu- 
tary effect  of  such  ordinances  was  made  apparent  in  the  high  reputation 
of  Maryland  Flonr,  which,  with  that  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  same 
attention  was  paid  to  inspection  and  quality,  commanded  better  prices 
in  the  soothem  Provinces,  and  the  West  India  markets,  than  other  flour 
perhaps  scarcely  inferior. 

In  1787,  Oliver  Evans  made  an  application  to  the  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land for  the  exclusive  right  of  using  his  improved  mill  machinery,  and 
also  his  steam  carriages,  all  of  which  was  granted — although  the  last- 
named  project  had  been  rejected  and  derided  in  the  Legislature  of  Penu- 
ijlvania  early  in  the  same  year.  The  mill  improvements  of  the  Patentee 
were,  not  long  after,  introduced  into  the  large  establishment  of  the  Elli- 
cotts,  on  the  Patapsco.  The  saving  in  the  expense  of  attendance  alone 
thereby  effected  at  these  mills,  where  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  bar- 
rels of  flour  were  daily  made,  was  estimated  at /our  thousand  eight  hun* 
dred  and  seventy-five  dollars  annually ;  and  the  saving  made  by  the 
increased  manufacture  was  at  least  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  a  gain  in  that 
department  of  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Some  important  improvements  in  mill  machinery  were  also  made  by 
James  Kumsey,  a  native  of  the  State,  about  the  year  1784. 

Frederick  County,  according  to  Dr.  Morse,  in  1796  had  37  Grist-mills 
on  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches.  The  State  contained,  in  1810,  399 
Wheat-mills. 

7.  ViBGixiA. — This  State  had  in  1649  four  Wind-mills  and  five  Water- 
mills  for  corn,  beside  many  Horse-mills.  What  progress  was  made  in 
the  use  of  these  appliances  subsequently  we  have  not  the  means  of  know- 
ing. Virginia  exported  to  the  sister  Colonies  at  an  early  period  con- 
siderable quantities  of  flour  and  grain.  Her  capacity  for  producing  grain, 
aod  facilities  for  milling  operations,  were  among  the  best  in  the  country ; 
ilthongh  the  former  were  impaired  by  a  defective  system  of  cultivation, 
and  the  latter  too  much  neglected  for  other  pursuits.  The  operations  at. 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  other  places,  have  since  shown  the  value  of 
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both  to  the  State.  Mr.  Jefferson,  writing  to  M.  De  Warville,  Angnst) 
1786,  observes,  "Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  abound  with  large  maunfactaring  mills  for  the 
exportation  of  flour." 

The  exports  from  Virginia  for  ten  years  preceding  the  War  were,  one 
year  with  another,  800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  600,000  bushels  of 
Indian  corn.  Petersburgh,  during  that  time,  made  about  28,000  barrels 
of  flour  annually ;  and  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  country 
places  famished  for  sale  about  60,000  barrels  annually  at  that  place,  in 
addition  to  12,000  barrels  of  bread,  3,000  barrels  of  Indian  meal,  and 
60,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  30,000  of  Indian  corn. 

There  were  exported  from  City  Point,  in  1791,  10,090  barrels  of  flour; 
in  1793,  28,877  barrels;  in  1794,  5,853  barrels. 

8.  XoRTH  AND  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. — In  Carolina  and 
Georgia  the  introduction  of  mills  was  an  object  of  public  regard  at  an 
early  day,  as  indicated  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  I69I  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  making  of  engines  for  the  propagating  the  staples 
of  the  Colony  ;''  and  in  1712  for  the  building  of  saw-mills  and  other  me- 
chanic engines.  Emigrants  from  New  England  also  introduced  these 
and  other  useful  improvements  wherever  they  settled.  About  the  year 
1750,  a  Colony  of  Quakers  from  Ireland  settled  at  Camden,  S.  C,  and 
built  one  or  more  mills  on  Pine-tree  Creek.  Colonel  Kershaw,  from 
whom  the  county  is  named,  a  few  years  later  also  built  mills  at  that  place, 
and  his  enterprise  encouraged  the  production  of  wheat  there,  which  had 
not  been  much  attended  to  previously.  The  flour  made  at  the  place  did 
not  command  as  high  a  price  as  that  made  from  wheat  imported  from 
Northern  Provinces  to  Charleston.  The  defect  was  probably  in  the 
mills.  It  was.  however,  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  with  the  brand  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia ;  and  the  fraud,  if  detected,  was  not  com- 
plained of,  as  the  quality  was  believed  to  be  substantially  equal.  The 
Revolution,  in  which  Camden  has  a  prominent  history,  put  an  end  to  the 
manufacture.  A  Mr.  Broome,  of  Col.  Lee's  cavalry,  during  the  cam- 
paign, was  so  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  place  for  mills,  that 
he  returned  after  the  peace,  and  erected  there  a  very  complete  set  of 
mills;  and  in  1801,  40,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  manufactured  at  three 
mills  within  a  mile  of  Camden.  This  success  led  to  the  erection  of  other 
merchant  mills  in  Lauren's  district  by  Thomas  Woodworth,  and  at  Green- 
ville, on  Reedy  River,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  after  the  Revolution,  as  that  of  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine  had  done  before,  diverted  attention  from  the  cultivatioo 
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or  wheat,  and  coDsiderable  qnantities  of  floar  were  regularly  received  from 
!      the  Nuriliera  States. 

Id  North  Carolina  there  vere,  in  1794,  tbreo  excellent  FIour-milJB  at 
Fijetteville  on  Cape  Fear  Elver,  from  which  flour  and  prodacc  were  sent 
down  to  WilmiDgtoD  in  boats  carrying  120  to  500  barrels  each.  The 
records  before  as  do  not  indicate  the  introduction  of  mills  or  the  extent 
of  their  employment  previoDBly  in  that  FroTJuce  nor  in  Georgia.  In 
tbe  laet-roeutioncd  State,  there  ia  one  of  the  few  localities  in  the  Union, 
if  Bot  the  only  one,  that  furnishes  Burr  millstones,  identical,  in  compo- 
a'lion  and  geological  position,  with  the  French  burrs.  The  manufacture 
of  these  was  carried  on  about  fifty  years  ago  near  Philadelphia,  by  Oliver 
ETBns,  and  extensively  at  the  present  time  in  Savannuh. 

The  total  exports  of  breadstnffs  from  all  the  Colonies  in  1770  was,  of 
hread,  flour,  and  meal,  45,868  tons,  or  458,868  barrels,  valued  at  about 
»2,862,190.  The  wheat  exported  in  the  same  time  was  851,240  bushels, 
•id  the  Indian  corn,  578,349.  This  amount  Lord  Sheffield,  after  the 
*ar,  donbt«d  the  capacity  of  this  conntrj  to  exceed.  England,  up  to 
wat  time,  bad  nsaally  exported  grain,  yet  had  at  different  times  been 
forced  to  depend  on  supplies  from  the  Colonies;  and  her  West  India 
P^*"**8ionB  Were  mainly  fed  from  this  country.  Hence,  in  the  traffic 
*'lh  the  Islands,  this  branch  of  Colonial  industry  was  an  exceedingly 
'mportant  one.  Of  the  value  of  the  Frovinces  to  England,  in  tliis  respect, 
J     ■     Q'ite,  ID  his  speech  in  1774,  speaks  in  the  following  expressive 

The  fj""  ^."^^^  ^''"^  V"^^.  the  Old  World  has  been  fed  from  the  New. 
cLiJd  of  "'^  ^'"'  ''"^^  ^''"'  *'**"''^  ''"^^  '^*'^"  *  desolating  famine,  if  this 
not  pat  th^"""  "'"^  "^'^'  "''"'  *  ^"""^  ^''*'  P'*"^^'  "''^''  ^  ^°'"""  chnrity,  had 
^•ost*^      *     "  breast  of  its  youthful  exuberance  to  the  mouih  of  its  ex- 

^^^''attttn'^'  ^'^°"^  ""^  peace  of  1783  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
^be  total"  '^^"""^  '■"'  l<"o*i- 

■•"'-,  1^       "iport  of  flour  from  the  United  States  in  1791,  was  619,681 

,  ^_*'''/tion  to  over  onu  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

^         arly  improvLLiieuts  which  this  class  of  machinery  rcctivcd 

'ligcnuity,  the  mufct  important,  by  far,  were  those  of  Oliver 

^  tfaJUadsd  to.     Few,  if  any,  capital  improvements  have  been 

tbinery  of  Flour-mills  since  his  time,  although 

"'  *  mannfacture  and  running  of  the  stones,  and 

■en  patented  and  adopted. 

-niversal  use  in  the  extensive  mer- 
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€hant-mills  of  this  coaDtrj,  and  has  been  yery  generally  adopted  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain. 

These  improvem^ts,  which  were  completed  in  theory  about  the  year 
1783,  consist  of  the  elevator,  or  endless  chain,  with  buckets  to  raise  the 
flour  or  meal  to  any  required  height ;  the  conveyor ,  to  carry  the  grain 
or  meal  from  one  place  to  another ;  the  hopper-boy,  to  spread  or  gather 
the  grain  or  meal,  and  thus  to  dry  or  cool  it,  etc. ;  and  the  drUl,  to  move 
the  grain  or  meal,  in  any  direction,  like  the  conveyor,  but  by  means  of 
rakes  instead  of  buckets ;  to  which  he  added,  originally,  the  kUn-dryer, 
to  dry  and  cool  the  meal  as  it  passed  through  the  elevator  and  bopper- 
boy.  The  apparatus,  now  variously  combined  according  to  circumstances 
by  flour  manufacturers,  is  too  well  known  to  require  particular  de- 
scription. 

The  saving  effected  was  fully  one-half  in  the  labor  of  attendance,  and 
the  manufacture  was  better  accomplished,  with  an  increase  of  about  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  flour  to  each  barrel,  above  the  old  method.  Yet,  it  is 
said,  his  brother  traveled  through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Yirgiuia,  at  much  expense,  offering  the  improvements 
without  cost  to  the  first  in  each  county  who  would  adopt  them,  but  with 
little  success. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1787,  gave  him  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  making  and  selling  them  within  the  Commonwealth,  rejecting 
at  the  same  time  his  propositions  for  making  steam-carriages,  with  which 
the  application  was  coupled,  as  too  visionary  to  be  patronized.  Maryland, 
the  same  year,  gave  him  like  privileges  for  both.  These  inventions  were 
one  of  the  three  objects  for  which  patents  were  granted  during  the  first 
year  that  the  present  Patent  Office  was  in  existence.  He  made  an  early 
application  of  his  improvements  in  steam-engines,  to  the  purposes  of  mill- 
work,  and  published  the  first  practical  work  on  the  subject  of  mill-con- 
struction, we  believe,  by  an  American  author.  Steam  was  early  applied 
by  him  to  mill-machinery,  for  the  various  purposes  of  sawing  wood  and 
stone,  manufacturing  flour,  etc. 

Some  valuable  improvements  were  also  made  by  James  Kumsey,  in 
the  mode  of  applying  water  to  work  mills,  and  other  machinery,  by  which 
a  saving  of  power  was  effected,  especially  for  undershot  wheels.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  principle  of  the  English-mill  of  Dr.  Barker,  by  which  it 
was  rendered  more  simple  and  less  expensive,  effected  a  considerable 
saving  in  that  respect.  He  received  exclusive  privileges  for  these  im- 
provements in  several  States,  as  well  as  for  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  purpose  of  raising  water  for  mills  and  other  uses.  An  association  of 
influential  persons,  called  the  Kumseian  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  head,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  to  promote  the  introducU  >n 
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of  wheat,  and  considerable  quantities  of  floor  were  regalarlj  received  from 
the  Northern  States. 

In  North  Carolina  there  were,  in  1794,  three  excellent  Flour-mills  at 
Fajetteville  on  Cape  Fear  River,  from  vvrhich  flour  and  produce  were  sent 
down  to  Wilmington  in  boats  carrying  120  to  500  barrels  each.  The 
records  before  ns  do  not  indicate  the  introduction  of  mills  or  the  extent 
of  their  employment  previously  in  that  Province  nor  in  Georgia.  In 
the  last-mentioned  State,  there  is  one  of  the  few  localities  in  the  Union, 
if  not  the  only  one,  that  furnishes  Burr  millstones,  identical,  in  compo- 
rition  and  geological  position,  with  the  French  burrs.  The  manufacture 
of  these  was  carried  on  about  fifty  years  ago  near  Philadelphia,  by  Oliver 
Evans,  and  extensively  at  the  present  time  in  Savannah. 

The  total  exports  of  breadstuffs  from  all  the  Colonies  in  1Y70  was,  of 
bread,  flour,  and  meal,  45,868  tons,  or  458,868  barrels,  valued  at  about 
12,862,190.  The  wheat  exported  in  the  same  time  was  851,240  bushels, 
and  the  Indian  corn,  578,349.  This  amount  Lord  Sheffield,  after  the 
▼ar,  donbted  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  exceed.  England,  up  to 
that  time,  had  usually  exported  grain,  yet  had  at  different  times  been 
forced  to  depend  on  supplies  from  the  Colonies ;  and  her  West  India 
possessions  were  mainly  fed  from  this  country.  Hence,  in  the  traffic 
with  the  Islands,  this  branch  of  Colonial  industry  was  an  exceedingly 
important  one.  Of  the  value  of  the  Provinces  to  England,  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  in  1774,  speaks  in  the  following  expressive 
imagery : 

"For  some  time  past,  the  Old  World  has  been  fed  from  the  New. 
The  scarcity  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  famine,  if  this 
child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had 
not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exuberance  to  the  mouth  of  its  ex- 
baosted  parent." 

The  exports,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
government,  cannot  be  known. 

The  total  export  of  flour  from  the  United  States  in  1791,  was  619,681 
barrels,  in  addition  to  over  one  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

Among  the  early  improvements  which  this  class  of  machinery  received 
from  native  ingenuity,  the  most  important,  by  far,  were  those  of  Oliver 
Brans,  already  alluded  to.  Few,  if  any,  capital  improvements  have  been 
iotrodoced  into  the  machinery  of  Flour-mills  since  his  time,  althongh 
nunierous  minor  changes  in  the  manufacture  and  running  of  the  stones,  and 
in  the  bolting  apparatus,  have  been  patented  and  adopted. 

His  machinery  is  now  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  extensive  mer- 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THT  ESTABUSHBfENT  OF  THS  PBINTINQ  PRESS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

It  has  been  remarked,  not  without  reason,  that  it  is  in  the  strong  reli- 
gions character  of  the  first  and  earlj  inhabitants  of  Massachasetts,  that  we 
find  the  chief  cause  of  the  efforts  thej  made  to  promote  industry  and 
sobriety  throughout  the  community.  At  the  first  Court  of  Assistants 
held  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlaptic,  on  board  the  Arabella,  at  Charles- 
town,  it  is  said  the  inquiry,  *'  how  shall  the  mini9ters  be  maintained,''  took 
precedence  of  all  others.  An  order  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  their 
use,  and  the  appointment  of  their  salaries,  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
arduous  undertaking. 

In  this  desire  to  lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  order,  industry,  and 
prosperity  in  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  sound  religious  principle,  tho 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  were  by  no  means  the  only  exemplars.  As 
early  as  1611,  it  was  written  of  those  who,  in  that  year,  endeavored  to 
re-model  the  affairs  of  Virginia,  that  "  their  first  and  chiefest  care,  was 
showed  in  settling  laws,  divine  and  moral,  for  the  honor  and  service  of 
Qod."  The  same  testimony  may  be  borne  to  the  religions  character  of 
many  of  the  early  and  later  emigrants  to  the  different  Colonies.  Of  these, 
in  many  cases,  it  was  no  less  true  than  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts^ 
that,  in  seeking  a  home  in  America, 

"They  sought  a  faith's  pare  shrine.*' 

Of  those  who  fled  from  persecution,  at  different  times,  the  greater  number 
were  distinguished  alike  for  their  industry  and  economy,  and  for  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  annals 
of  every  ago  amply  prove  the  agency  of  religious  principle  in  promoting 
industry.  In  our  own  country,  the  relation  between  the  two  has  ever 
been  more  than  an  accidental  one.  As  an  element  in  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  its  influence  was  very  early  apparent  in  many  of 
the  classes  who  have  swelled  its  population.  If  the  laws  by  which,  in 
some  cases,  they  endeavored  to  enforce  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  in 
conformity  with  their  own  views,  most  be  condemned  as  harsh,  or  oppres- 
152 
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tire,  the  motiyes  which  prompted  them  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so  easily 
impagned.  Happily,  howerer,  other  and  more  efficient  means  were 
defised  of  promoting  the  fatare  good  of  their  dq^endants,  and  through 
them,  of  perpetaating  the  principles  the/  cherished.  Those  means  were 
more  in  accordance  with  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  present  day,  than 
the  attempt  to  control,  by  legislative  enactments,  the  dictates  of  conscience 
or  the  tastes  and  caprice  of  individaals. 

It  will  ever  be  mentioned  as  the  fact  most  honorable  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  first  Colonists,  and  their  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  posterity, 
that^  among  their  earliest  cares,  they  provided  for  the  interests  of  Edaca- 
tion  and  the  diffusion  of  Knowledge.  Eighteen  years  only  of  life  in  the 
wilderness,  had  elapsed  since  the  Pilgrims  trod  the  rock  of  Plymouth, 
and  less  than  half  that  time  since  other  adventurers  had  settled  around 
Fim  Print-  Boston  Bay,  when,  in  1638,  permanent  provision  was  made  for 
i0f  PwM.  ^  college  at  Cambridge ;  and  the  first  Printing  Press,  in  what 
is  now  called  the  United  States,  was  established  at  the  same  place.  Thus 
early  were  established  the  School  and  the  Press,  which  have  ever  stood  in 
close  relationship  with  American  Art  and  Industry. 

Virginia  had,  indeed,  equally  early  in  her  history,  provided  for  a  college 
for  the  education  of  European  and  native  youth  ;  and  money  was,  by  the 
King's  order,  liberally  contributed  for  that  purpose  in  London,  some  of 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  iron-works  previously  spokeu  of,  with  the 
view  of  deriving  thence  a  revenue  to  the  general  fund.  But  one  of  the 
most  fearful  massacres  recorded  in  our  annals,  put  an  end  to  all  the  plans 
of  the  Colonists.  The  character  of  King  James,  wlio  took  much  interest 
in  the  effort,  however  assailed,  stands  in  creditable  contrast  to  that  of  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  who,  in  June  1671,  returned  thanks  to  God  that  there 
were  neither  free  schools  nor  Printing  in  the  Colony.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Effingham,  while  Governor  in  1683,  actually  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  Printing  Press,  in  Virginia,  "on  any  occasion  whatever."  The  press 
erected  at  Cambridge,  in  1638,  and  which  went  into  operation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  was  brought  from  England  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover,  who  had  engaged  in  England  a  Printer,  named  Daje,  to  conduct 
it  for  him.  Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  passage  out,  but  the  press  wos  set 
np  by  Dave,  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  January,  1639,  he  printed  the. 
"Freeman's  Oath,"  which  was  the  first  issue  of  the  Colonial  Press.  | 

Of  Jos.  or  Jesse  Glover,  to  whose  instrumentality  the  country  owes  the 
introduction  of  the  press,  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
worthy  and  wealthy  non-conformist  minister,  and  that  he  was  the  princi- 
pal purchaser  and  owner  of  the  apparatus  and  stock  for  printing  and  book* 
selling,  which  he  intended  to  carry  on  at  Cambridge.  The  enterprise, 
doobtless,  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  large  body  of  educated  ministers 
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and  laymen  in  New  England,  to  associate  with  their  school  at  Cambridge, 
—after  the  manner  of  the  aniversities  of  Earope, — ^the  auxiliary  labors 
of  the  Press.  The  other  names  mentioned  as  patrons  of  the  Gamlnridge 
press  are  those  of  Major  Thomas  Clark,  Captain  James  Oliyeri  Captain 
Allen,  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr.  Freake,  and  Mr.  Hnes. 

The  first  product  of  Day's  press,  it  is  said,  exhibited  mnch  want  of 
skill  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  printer.  The  next  thing  printed 
The  first  ^^  ^^  Almanoc  for  the  year  1639,  "by  William  Peirce 
Almanac.  Mariner."  The  compiler  of  this  pioneer  of  a  class  of  annaals 
that  fill  a  curious  chapter  in  literary  history,  and  now  far  out-nnmber  all 
other  issues  of  the  American  press,  seems  deserving  of  a  passing  notice. 
He  was  called,  by  the  New  England  fathers,  '*  the  Palinurus  of  our  Seas," 
having  repeatedly  crossed  the  Atlantic; — ^in  command  of  the  Ann  in  1628, 
and  afterward  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  Lyon,  and  by  his  nautical  skill, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  peopling  of  these  shores.  He  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  opening  trade  to  the  West  India  Islands,  in  which  he  ac- 
quired a  less  honorable  fame.  Ho  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Virginia 
in  1633,  and  five  years  after  carried  off  captive  some  Pequot  Indians  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  sold  them,  and  brought  back  negro  slaves,  thus 
commencing  the  slave  traffic  in  that  quarter.  In  an  attempt  of  the  New 
England  people  to  settle  the  Isle  of  Providence,  in  1641,  he  was  shot  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  died  within  an  hour.^ 

In  1640,  ''the  Psalms,  newly  turned  into  metre,"  which  had  just  been 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  close  fidelity  to  the  original,  by  the 

Thefirat    ^®^*  ^^*  ^  ^'^^  ^"^  ^®^«  «^^^"  EHot,  was  printed  by  Day,  at 
book.  Cambridge,  and  was  the  first  production  of  the  American  Press 

in  book  form.  It  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  prose  translation, 
by  Ainsworth,  previously  in  use.  The  "  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  as  it  was 
called — the  first-fruits  of  that  abundant  harvest  of  pleasure  and  profit 
which  is  yearly  gathered  from  this  field  of  American  industry — though 
possessed  of  little  merit  as  a  literary  composition,  was  somewhat  typical, 
in  its  extraordinary  success,  of  that  vast  demand  which  sustains  the  teem- 
ing fartility  in  book-making  and  printing  of  the  American  Press.  It  is 
said  to  have  gone  through  no  less  than  seventy  editions,  in  about  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  years,  during  which  it  maintained  its  popularity  in 
England  and  America.  The  first  edition,  in  England,  was  printed  soon 
after  its  appearance  in  America,  and  the  last  in  1754.  In  1759,  the  last 
of  twenty-two  editions  appeared  iu  Scotland.  The  original  American 
edition  was  a  crown  8vo.,  of  300  pages,  bound  in  parchment,  and  was  by 
no  means  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  printer.    He  is  supposed,  not  without 

(1)  AUen'8  Biog.  Diet 
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reason,  to  hare  been  a  descendant  of  John  Day,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
wealthy  of  early  English  typographers,  the  original  publisher  of  Latimer's 
Sermons,  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  Yersion 
of  the  Psalms.  The  latter. was  a  clergyman, — as  were  several  of  his 
brothers, — and  preached  for  Fox  at  Ryegate.  He  was  also  a  printer, 
and,  by  his  editions  of  the  Bible  and  other  books,  contributed  much  to 
the  spread  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  art 
of  printing.  He  attempted,  among  other  things,  the  distinct  nse  of 
j  and  t,  V  and  v,  in  typography. ' 

Dr.  Watts  first  published  his  Hymns  in  1707,  and  the  Psalms  in  1719. 
He  sent  specimens  of  them  to  Cotton  Mather,  but  they  were  not  reprinted 
in  America  until  1741,  when  Dr.  Franklin  published  the  Hymns;  and 
the  Psalms  were  printed,  the  same  year,  in  Boston.  .  They  did  not  super<- 
8ede  the  New  England  Psalms  till  after  the  Revolution. 

Stephen  Day's  deficiencies  as  a  compositor — indicated  by  his  errors  of 
punctuation  and  of  spelling,  by  the  division  of  monosyllables,  by  a  hyphen  at 
the  end  of  lines,  and  similar  technical  blunders — have  led  to  the  presump- 
tion that,  though  probably  bred  a  printer,  he  had  been  chiefly  accustomed 
to  press-work,  in  which  he  better  acquitted  himself.  He  printed  a  number 
of  works,  including  an  almanac  yearly ;  but  Thomas  was  nnable  to  find 
more  than  about  a  dozen  of  the  books  printed  by  him,  none  of  which 
have  his  imprint,  and  he  believes  it  never  appeared  in  one.  The  principal 
of  these  were  the  Psalms,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1647, 
and  the  Body  of  Libertys,  containing  one  hundred  laws  of  the  Colony, 
drawn  up  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  the  author  of  a  curious  book, 
entitled  "  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam."  The  Laws  were  printed  in 
1641,  and  a  second  edition  in  1648,  which  were  ordered  to  be  sold  in 
quires,  at  3s.  the  book. 

Day  was  superseded  in  the  management  of  the  Press,  in  1649,  by 
Samuel  Green,  who,  with  his  parents,  came  from  England  to  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  6f  sixteen,  with  Governor  Winthrop's  Company,  eight  years 
before  Day  arrived.  He  has  been  sometimes  called  the  first  printer  in 
North  America,  but  was  unknown  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  Day  commenced  printing.  The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  October,  1641,  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Stephen  Day,  whom  they  undoubtedly  regarded  as  the  American  Caxton, 

(1)  Amea'  Typographical   Antiquities. —     upon  hit  tomb,  which  iDforms  us  that,  har- 

Allibone's  Diet,  of  Authors,  Art  R.  Day.     ing  spent  his  wealth  in  printing, — 

John  Day  died  in  London,  in  1584.     The     God  with  gay ne  returned  his  wealth  agayne, 

claims  of  our  first  printer  to  be  a  descend-  A°**  <?»^*  ^°  ^1°>  j«  ^^  K»^«  ^J^f  P«o"  »' 

-    ,  .     \  .  .  ,  Two  wiTos  he  had  partakers  of  his  payne, 

ant  of  that  eminent  typographer,  may  be  ^^cA  wife  twelve  habet,  and  each  of  them  ona 
itrengthened  by  a  portion  of  the  inscription  more. 
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bj  granting  him  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  as  "being  the  first  that  sett 
upon  printing."  He  had  not  obtained  possession,  however,  in  1655, 
when  the  grant  was  confirmed  to  him.  He  died  in  1668,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight. 

The  first  strictly  original  composition  pablished  in  New  England,  was 
a  volume  of  Poems,  by  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  wife  of  Simon  Brad- 
The  lint   ^^^eet,  afterward  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  daughter 
cJio'^ri-     ^^  Thonaas  Dudley,  who  came  out  as  Deputy-Governor,  in  1630, 
^^"°'  in  the  same  ship  with  the  Greens.     It  was  published  in  1640, 

and  re-printed  in  England,  where  it  was  quite  popular.  In  the  compo- 
sition and  printing  of  those  two  volumes,  and  of  Sandy's  version  of  Ooid, 
the  first  book  written  in  America ;  of  the  Golden  Fleece ,  a  poem,  written 
about  the  same  time,  by  Dr.  George  Yaughan,  at  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Nova  Anglia,  the  first  classical  Latin  poem  descriptive  of  New  England, 
written  at  Plymouth,  in  1623,  by  William  Morell,  of  Weymouth, — the 
American  helicon  gave  early  promise  of  its  later  copiousness.  No  reason 
is  known  for  the  tranfer  of  the  Press  to  the  charge  of  Green,  whose  first 
essays  exhibit  no  improvement  upon  the  work  of  Day.  From  the  gene- 
ral similarity  in  faults  and  workmanship,  Thomas  supposes  he  was  not  a 
printer  by  trade,  and  that  he  was  assisted  occasionally  by  Day.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  being  a  youth  whom  he  educated,  he  may  have 
acquired  his  knowledge  and  style  from  Day  previous  to  his  undertaking 
its  control.  One  of  the  first  works  printed  by  him  was  the  Cambridge 
Plaiform,  which  was  badly  executed,  both  in  press  and  case-work.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Psalms,  revised  and  improved  by  President  Dunster 
and  Mr.  Lyon,  was  printed  in  1650,  which  became  the  standard  edition 
of  the  work. 

In  1654,  the  General  Court  made  an  order  for  the  regular  printing  of 
such  laws  as  were  ordered  to  be  published,  in  impressions  of  from  500  to 
700  copies,  which  the  Secretary  was  to  pay  for  *'  in  wheate  or  otherwise" 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  sheet,  or  eight  shillings  a  hundred,  and  a  copy 
was  to  be  distributed  to  each  freeman  in  every  town. 

In  October,  1C58,  Green  was  granted  by  the  Court,  for  his  encourage- 
ment, on  petilion,  three  hundred  acres  of  land  "where  it  is  to  be  found." 
It  was  subsequently  laid  out  for  him  at  Haverhill. 

In  1653,  a  Catechism  in  the  Indian  language,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  in  England  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  in  New  England,  of  which  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
Theseoond  ^^^  prcsidcut.  In  1655,  the  Corporation  sent  over  a  second 
coionieal^*  Prcss,  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  materials  for  further 
publications  of  the  same  kind.  In  1659,  a  version  of  the  Psalms, 
in  the  Indian  tongue,  was  printed  by  Green.    The  press  was  set  up  in  the 
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same  boflding  at  Cambridge  oecapied  by  Mr.  Glover's  press — a  sobstan- 
tial  brick  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of  between  £300  and  £400  for  an 
Indian  college,  and  in  which  all  the  printing  in  the  Colonies  for  near 
fortj  years  was  executed.  To  this  establishment,  fully  equipped  with 
the  necessary  apparatus,  was  added  by  the  Corporation,  in  1660,  another 
printer,  Marmaduke  Johnson,  of  London,  with  better  artistic  qualifications 
than  his  predecessors. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the  first  press 
was  set  up,  its  publications,  although  the  only  one  in  the  Colony,  had 
not  much  exceeded  an  average,  in  books  and  pamphlets,  of  one  work 
annually,  exclusive  of  Almanacs. 

The  second  press  was  designed  exclusively  for  printing  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  aboriginal  tongue.  It  was  to  assist  in  this  labor  that 
Johnson  was  sent  over.  This  was  so  considerable  an  undertaking  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  chief  personages  in  England,  and  rendered 
the  Harvard  Press  for  a  time  as  celebrated  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  England. 

In  1661,  the  New  Testament  was  issued.  In  1663,  the  entire  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  the  New  England  Psalms  in  Indian  verse,  all 
translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  Minister  of  Roxbury,  into  the  dialect 
of  the  Nipmuck  or  Natick  Indians,  was  printed  in  quarto,  with  marginal 
notes,  and  issued  with  the  joint  imprint  of  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke 
Johnson,  and  a  dedication  to  King  Charles  II.  The  work  had  been 
three  years  in  the  press,  having  been  much  retarded  by  the  irregularities 
of  Johnson,  which  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  his  employers  and  of 
trouble  to  himself.  In  the  execution  of  the  work,  Green  was  assisted  by 
an  Indian  whom  he  had  taken  as  an  apprentice  in  1659,  and  named 
James  Printer.  His  father  and  two  brothers  were  principal  personages 
in  one  of  the  Indian  Churches ;  and  he  had  been  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  English,  in  the  Indian  school  at  Cambridge.  He  was  after- 
ward of  much  service  in  the  Indian  publications,  and  was  employed  by 
Green  as  a  pressman.  While  the  second  edition  was  in  press,  in  1682, 
Eliot  wrote  Mr.  Boyle :  "  We  have  but  one  man,  viz.,  the  Indian  printer, 
that  is  able  to  compose  the  Sheets  and  correct  the  Press  with  understand- 
ing." In  lt09,  an  edition  of  the  Psalter  was  issued,  with  the  imprint 
B.  Green  and  J.  Printer,  in  the  English  and  Indian  languages. 

The  earliest  application  of  the  Book-binder's  art  in  this  country,  of 

which  we  have  seen  any  account,  was  upon  the  first  edition  of  this  first 

Bible  printed  in  British  America.     This  was  executed  by  John 

binndinthe  Ratliffc,  who  Came  from  England  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

As  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Commissioners  of  New 

England,  August  80th,  1664,  be  was  not  well  satisfied  with  the  price 
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paid  him  for  binding,  and  states  that  8s.  id.  or  8s.  M.  per  book  is  the 
lowest  price  at  which  he  can  do  it  and  live  comfortably.  One  Bible  was 
as  much  as  be  could  do  in  a  day.  Out  of  the  price  received,  he  had  to 
snpply  thread,  glue,  pasteboard,  and  leather  clasps,  all  of  which  would 
cost  him  in  this  country  over  one  shilling*  He  had  to  pay  here  eighteen 
shillings  for  what  he  conld  buy  in  England  for  four,  **  they  being  things 
not  formerly  much  used  in  this  country."' 

The  press- work  on  a  portion  of  the  above  was  charged  as  follows : 
Sheets  of  the  Old  Testament,  executed  by  Green  alone,  £3  10s.  per 
sheet ;  with  Johnson's  assistance,  at  £2  10«.  per  sheet  Title  sheet,  £1 ; 
Indian  Psalms,  £2  per  sheet ;  Baxter's  Call,  £2  10s. ;  Indian  Psalter,  £1 
per  sheet.  The  paper,  which  was  fine  Post,  was  charged  at  6s.  per 
ream.  Thomas  thus  sums  up  the  expense  of  this  enterprise,  of  which  the 
practical  details  may  serve  for  comparison  between  present  rates  and 
those  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

"  I  have  made  a  oalcalation  from  the  dooaments  I  have  seen,  and  find  the 
whole  expense  attending  the  carrying  through  the  Press  1000  copies  of  the 
Bible ;  500  additional  copies  of  the  New  Testament ;  an  edition  of  Baxter's 
Call  to  the  Unconverted ;  an  edition  of  the  Psalter,  and  two  editions  of  Eliot's 
Catechism,  all  in  the  Indian  langnage,  including  the  cost  of  the  types  for 
printing  the  Bible  and  the  binding  a  part  of  them,  and  also  the  binding  of  a 
part  of  Baxter's  Call  and  the  Psalter,  amounted  to  a  fraction  more  than  £1200 
sterling.'" 

On  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  Corporation  presented  the  printing 
materials  to  the  College,  and  they  were  afterward  used  by  Green  under 
its  direction.  They  were  valued  at  the  low  price  of  eighty  pounds.  A 
second  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  revised  by  Mr.  Eliot 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  was  printed  in  1685  by  Green.  It  was  six  years 
in  the  Press,  .though  less  expensive  than  the  former  one.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Eliot  to  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  in  1685,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
nine  hundred  pounds,  in  three  payments,  for  carrying  it  through  the 
Press.^     Mr.  Eliot  gave  a  part  of  his  salary  toward  the  expense  of 

(1)  N.  T.  Hist.  Mag.  for  Aug.,  1859.  Wu«ku  Testament."     As  copies  of  either 

(2)  Thomas'  History  of  PrintiDg,  i.  243,  edition  of  this  early  specimen  of  book-mak- 
245.  ing  are  now  extremely  rare,  the  following 

(3)  The  title  of  this  "  typographical  cnri-  extracts  f^om  a  review  of  the  work,  which 
osity,''  as  it  most  assuredly  is,  of  which  few  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Boston 
copies  now  exist,  although  a  new  edition  Tmntcriptf  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Tht 
with  notes  by  Peter  S.  Dnponeeau,  and  an  one  described  is  the  edition  of  1685. 
introduction  by  J.  Pickering,  was  published  "  The  ancient  book  ii  in  quarto  form, 
in  Boston  in  octavo,  in  1822,  is  as  follows :  rough  and  rusty  with  old  age,  and  haUowed 
**  Wunneetupawatamwe  UP-BIBLUM  GOD  by  old  associations. 

Naneeswe  NuKKONB  Tbstamxkt  Eah  Wonk        "The  language  in  which  it  iiwriltcais 
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prioting  it,  and  generonslj  remitted  another  portion  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  who  assisted  him  in  its  revision. 

Mr.  Eliot's  missionary  labors  among  the  Indians  commenced  as  early 
as  October,  1646,  partly  in  consequence  of  an  Act  of  the  General  GonrI 
of  Massachnsetta  for  encouraging  the  propagation  of  the  Qospel  among 
that  people,  of  whom  there  were  between  twenty  *and  thirty  different 
sations  in  New  England.  His  efforts  to  instruct  them,  and  to  encourage 
industry  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life  among  a  savage  people,  were  at- 
tended with  remarkable  success.  Their  progress  in  husbandry  and  the 
mechanical  arts  was  such  that  several  towns  were  built  by  them ;  the 
women  had  learned  to  spin,  and  to  engage  in  other  domestic  arts ;  and 
several  laws  and  municipal  regulations,  framed  for  them,  were  early 
adopted,  and  courts  of  judicature  established  and  obeyed  with  exemplary 
submission.  Schools  and  churches  were  formed,  and  well  attended ;  and 
considerable  attainments  were  made  by  some  in  English,  Qreek,  and 
Latin,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  they  afterward  became 
iDStructors.  In  1673,  Eliot  printed  1000  copies  of  a  logic  primer,  and 
prepared  little  systems  of  all  the  liberal  arts  for  their  use.  There  were, 
in  1687,  six  churches  of  baptized  Indians,  eighteen  assemblies  of  catechu- 
mens professing  Christianity,  and  twenty-four  native  preachers.    The 


deid — entirolj  dead ;  do  man  liriog  can  form  of  yerae  which  is  termed  in  onr  bymn- 

dther  read  it  or  ipeak  it  books  '  common  metre ;'  and  nothing  can  be 

"This  Bible  was  printed  in  1685.     The  more  clnmsy  and  uncoath  than  the  stmc- 

qaalitj  of  the  paper  is  poor  enough,  and  tare  of  the  rhymes.   Stemhold  and  Hopkins 

the  type  is  uneven  and  unsightly ;  that  of  even  may  be  read  with  exquisite  pleasure 

the  title-page  seems  in  part  to  have  been  after  perusing  a  few  stanzas  like  the  follow- 

rai  with  a  penknife  for  the  occasion.    It  is  ing,  which  are  from  the  19th  Psalm — '  The 

boand  in  sheep,  with  beary  ribs  upon  the  heayons  declare  the  glory  of  God,  Ac.:* 

••^k*  " '  1.  Kesuk  kukootomuhteaumoo 
"The   'illuminations'  at  the  beginning  .  God  wussohstmoonk. 

are  extremely  rude;  and  the  lines  are  bent  Mamahchckcsuk  wunnahtuhkon 

and  broken.    •    •    •  Wutanakausnonk 

"The  longest  word  whieh  I  can  find  in 

thU  Bible  is  in  Mark  i.  40  :  <  Wutteppesitt- 

okqnssunnoowehtunkquoh,'    and    signifies 

'kneeling  down  to  him.' 


" '  2.  Ilohsekoeu  kesukodtash 
Kuttoo  waantamonk 
Kah  hohsekoe  nukonash 


"In    translating    Judges  v.  28 -'The  Kekctookon  wahteauonk.'" 

mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window  Dr.  Mather  states  that  the  entire  transla- 

SDd  cried  thrmigk  the  tefficc*— he  asked  the  tlon  was  written  with  but  one  pen. 

Indians  for  the  word  'lattice,'  and  found.  The  first  American  edition  of  the  English 

vhen  bis  translation  was  completed,  that  he  Bible  was  published  in   1782,  nearly  one 

hid  written, 'and  cried  through  the  ee/-pof,'  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  firsi 

that  being  the  only  object  which  the  natives  appearance    of  Eliot's.      Sower's    German 

knew,  as  corresponding  with  the  object  Mr.  Bible  came  out  eighty  years  after  Eliot's, 

Eiiut  descrilMsd  to  them.  and  nearly  forty  years  before  the  English 

**The    Pbolins  are  translated   into  that  reprint. 
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knowledge  of  this  work  was  early  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Planta- 
tions, who  were  directed  to  prepare  and  report  an  Ordinance  "  for  the 
encouragement  and  advancement  of  learning  and  piety  in  New  England." 
The  Act  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  Corporate  Society  and  general 
contributions  to  the»object,  was,  with  the  liberality  which  that  body  has 
ever  shown  in  matters  of  benevolence,  passed  in  July,  1649.  The  Uni- 
versities of  the  Kingdom,  and  many  of  its  most  eminent  men,  no  less 
strongly  recommended  the  work.  Had  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
native  race  been  equally  regarded  by  all  who  settled  upon  their  heritage, 
many  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  and  Indian  degradation  had  never 
been  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  American  history. 

The  zealous  and  uuremitting  exertions  of  John  Eliot,  in  behalf  of  the 
natives  for  over  forty  years,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  given  by 
his  cotemporaries,  but  earnestly  disclaimed  by  himself,  of  the  "  Indian 
Evangelist."  His  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
works,  is  alone  sufficient  to  unite  the  general  voice  in  the  emphatic  decla- 
ration of  one,  who  is  himself  a  conspicuous  example  of  disinterested  labor, 
that  Eliot,  was  "  the  Apostle — and  truly,  I  know  not  who,  since  Peter  and 
Paul,  better  deserves  that  name."*  Mr.  Eliot  died  in  1690,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six.  Johnson,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Bible,  was  dismissed,  but  was  allowed  to  retain,  at  their  original  cost^ 
the  font  of  types  which  was  sent  out  with  him.  With  these,  he  printed 
several  works  on  his  own  account,  of  which  Thomas  was  able  to  identify, 
about  ten,  the  latest  dated  in  1674.     He  died  the  following  year. 

Green  continued  printing  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1702,  aged 
eighty-seven.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  Cambridge,  where  he  held 
several  civic  and  military  offices.  There  was  no  Printing  done  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  a  long  time  after  his  death.  He  had  nineteen  children,  and 
his  descendants  were  printers,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  over  a 
century  after  his  decease.  Thomas  was  able  to  collect  a  list  of  nearly  one 
hundred  books  printed  by  him  in  the  fifty  years  he  conducted  the  Cam- 
bridge Press,  including  those  issued  in  connection  with  Johnson,  and  for 
a  short  time  in  partnership  with  his  son. 

But  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  jealous  of  allowing  too  much 

liberty  to  an  instrument  of  so  much  power  as  the  Press,  or  modeling  its 

Legislation  upon  that  of  England,  appointed  in  1662,  two  licensers  to 

watch  its  operations,  and  determine  what  works  it  would  be  safe 

Roniofthe    to  print.     One  or  two  religious  publications — a  class  which 

chiefly  occupied  the  press  for  many  years — were  issued  that 

(1)  Hon.  E.  Everett's  Oration  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  4, 1S55. 
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jetr;  and  being  deemed  by  some  of  heretical  tendency,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  order  of  the  Court  It  was  repealed,  however,  in  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  first  licensers  were  Daniel  Gookin,  and  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Mitchell.  In  October,  1664,  on  account  of  the  polemical  freedom 
which  the  press  exhibited,  the  Court  again  made  an  order,  that  "  for  the 
preventing  of  irregularities  and  abuse  to  the  authority  of  this  county,  by 
the  Printing  Presse,"  there  should  no  Printing  Press  be  allowed  in  any 
tovn  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  in  Cambridge ;  and,  that  no  person  should 
presume  to  print  anything  without  a  license  from  the  Court,  under  the 
hand  of  its  appointed  officers.  The  penalty  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  press, 
tnd  of  the  privilege  of  printing  within  the  jurisdiction  in  future. 

The  licensers  having  permitted  the  Printing  of  the  **  De  Imitatione 
ChrisH,^*  by  Thomas  k  Eempis,  the  Court,  more  vigilant  than  discrimi- 
nating, in  1668,  ordered  the  Censors  to  make  a  fuller  revisal  of  the  work, 
and  the  press  to  stop  in  the  mean  time.  More  or  less  surveillance  and 
interference  with  the  operations  of  the  press,  continued  to  be  exercised 
until  after  the  Revolution. 

The  first  law  securing  the  benefit  of  copyright,  in  this  country,  was 
enacted  in  1672,  when  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  granted  to 
John  Usher,  a  wealthy  Bookseller,  of  Boston,  the  privilege  of  publishing 
f^niCopj'  ^^  ^^^  ^^°  account,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the 
'*'^'^'*'  Colony.'  The  right  was  secured  by  two  orders  of  the  Court, 
granted  on  petition  of  Usher;  the  first,  made  in  May,  16Y2,  which  decreed 
that  no  printer  should  print  or  sell  any  more  copies  than  were  agreed 
upon,  and  paid  for  by  the  owner ;  and  the  second,  enacted  in  May,  1673, 
secured  to  Usher,  the  copyright  for  seven  years.  Hezekiah  Usher,  pre- 
Tiously  mentioned  as  the  agent  of  the  Corporation,  whose  Indian  pnbli- 
eations  he  superintended,  had  been  a  bookseller  in  Boston,  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  British  America,  in 
that  business.  Several  of  Green's  works  were  printed  for  him.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  which  Isaiah  Thomas,  who 
owned  a  copy,  believed,  from  its  superior  typography,  to  have  been  printed 
after  the  arrival  of  Johnson,  and  about  the  year  1664,  or  '65.  It  was 
printed  on  a  handsome-faced  nonpareil  type ;  and,  he  says,  is  the  only 
specimen  of  a  book  printed,  either  at  Cambridge  or  Boston,  in  that  type, 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  Even  brevier  types  were  seldom  used  by  the 
printers  of  Boston,  previous  to  1760. 

It  was  during  the  same  year,  that  Usher's  edition  of  the  laws  was 
printed,  that  those  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  issued  from  the  same  press. 

(1)  Tbe  first   cop/right  law  enaeted   in  act  expired,  in  1094,  authors  defended  tbeir 

England  waa  bj  S  Anne,  o.  19,  which  le-  rights  by  actions  at  common  law,  as  they 

eared  to  aathors  the  right  in  literary  pro-  continued  to  do  alter  the  expiration  of  the 

peity  for  fourteen  years.   After  the  Uoeniing  copyright. 
11 
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The  following  year,  the  GeDeral  Laws  of  Connecticat,  preyioaslj  existing 
only  in  mannscript,  and  publicly  read  from  time  to  time  in  the  sereral 
towns,  were  printed  at  Cambridge.  This  first  code  was  compiled  by 
Roger  Lndlow,  and  a  copy  was  snpplied  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  to 
each  family  in  the  twenty-fonr  towns  in  the  Colony. 

About  the  year  1674,  John  Foster,  a  graduate  of  Harrard,  received 
permission  to  establish  a  second  press  at  Boston.  The  same  year,  the 
General  Court  added  to  the  former  licensers,  two  additional  ones.  These 
were  Increase  Mather,  and  Thomas  Thacher,  both  learned  divines.  The 
latter  wrote  and  published  in  1677,  a  treatise  on  smallpox  and  measles, 
the  first  medical  work  published  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in 
America. 

The  first  book  known  to  have  been  printed  in  Boston,  was  issued  by 
Foster,  in  1676.  He  also  calculated  and  printed  Almanacs,  and  a  few 
other  small  works.  Sewall  succeeded  him  in  16S1.  The  printing  was 
executed  for  him  by  James  Glen,  and  Samuel  Green,  a  son  of  the  Cam- 
bridge prniter.  He  was  a  book-seller,  and  a  magistrate,  and  subsequently 
filled  the  highest  judicial  offices  in  the  Colony. 

About  this  period,  controversy  ran  high  in  England,  respecting  the 
Succession.  The  press  which  had  formerly  been  controlled  by  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  was  on  its  removal  from  that  jurisdiction  by  the  Long 
Parliament  placed,  contrary  to  the  pleadings  of  Milton  for  its  freedom, 
under  a  board  of  censors,  from  whose  guardianship  it  was,  for  a  short 
time,  emancipated  in  1679.  The  Provincial  Governors,  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty — or  were  enjoined  to  control  its  freedom  in  the  Colonies.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1671,  in  his  answers  to  inqui- 
ries of  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  Colonies,  savs,  "  I  thank  God  we 
have  no  free  schools,  or  printing;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these 
hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and 
sects,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  Govern- 
ment God  defend  us  from  both."'  Govenjor  Dongan,  of  New  York, 
on  the  renewal  of  his  commission  the  same  year,  was  instructed  "  to  allow 
no  Printing  Press."  The  independent  spirit  manifested  by  the  Colonies 
at  this  time,  according  to  Evelyn,  a  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  formed  that  year  in  London,  caused  some  fears  that  they 
would  "break  from  their  allegiance  altogether.''  Berkeley's  successor,  in 
1683,  was  instructed  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  a  press  in  that  Colony. 
James  the  Second,  soon  after  came  to  the  throne,  and  continued  those 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  which  produced  seriojis 
troubles  in  England  and  America.     While  he  was  engaged  in  prostrating 

(I)  ChalBer'i  PoUtioa  Anaali,  ii,  S2S. 
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the  boroagh  immnnities  In  England,  his  Coarts  were  basy  in  yacating  the 
charters  of  his  Colonial  subjects.  His  agents  in  America,  were  equally 
indostrloas,  in  arbitrarily  levying  imposts,  executing  writs  of  quo  warranto, 
and  controlling  the  freedom  of  expression  through  the  press.  Andros 
arrived  in  1686,  with  authority  to  prohibit  Printing.  But  before  his 
arrival,  Randolph,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  either  with  or  without  au- 
thority, had  interdicted  the  Printing  of  an  Almanac  at  Boston,  without 
his  permission. 

The  only  other  person  who  carried  on  Printing  at  Boston,  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonies  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1686,  was  Richard  Pierce,  who  commenced  about  1684.  He  is 
chiefly  entitled  to  notice  as  the  printer  of  the  first  newspaper 
imertoui  shcct  cvcr  published  in  the  New  World.  It  was  started  at 
*  Boston,  in  1 690,  and  was  suppressed  by  the  Legislature,  because, 
it  was  alleged,  ''it  came  out  contrary  to  Law,  and  contained  reflections 
of  a  very  high  nature."  The  first  number  of  this  sheet,  and  the  only  one 
known  to  exist,  was  recently  found  in  the  Colonial  State  Paper  Office  in 
London,  bearing  the  following  date  and  imprint : — "  Boston,  Thursday, 
September  25th,  1690,  Printed  by  R.  Pierce,  for  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the 
London  Coffee  House,  1690."  The  Publisher  promises  that  the  country 
"shall  be  furnished  once  a  moneth,  (or,  if  a  £Uut  of  Occurrences  happen, 
oflener),  with  an  Account  of  such  considerable  things  as  have  occurred 
unto  our  Notice ;  to  give  a  faithful  relation  of  all  such  things ;  to  en- 
lighten the  public  as  to  the  occurrents  of  Divine  Providence,"  the  circum- 
stances of  public  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  attempt  the  curing,  or  at 
least  the  charming  of  the  spirit  of  lying,  then  prevalent ;  and  to  aid  in 
tracing  out  and  convicting  the  raisers  of  false  reports. 

It  gives  a  summary  of  current  events,  as  the  departure  of  about  2500 
troops,  and  32  sail  of  ships  for  Canada,  under  Sir  William  Phips,  the 
ravages  of  the  small  pox  and  of  a  malignant  fever  in  Boston.  It  informs 
us  that  a  fire  broke  out  between  the  16th  and  17th,  which  destroyed 
several  houses ;  ond,  that  beside  the  loss  of  one  life,  the  '*  best  furnished 
Printing  Press  of  those  few  that  we  know  of  in  America,  was  lost ;  a 
loss  not  presently  to  be  repaired."  It  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
8t  Christopher  from  the  French,  and  of  the  landing  of  King  William  in 
Ireland,  with  140,000  foot  and  horse,  as  well  as  other  veritable  occur- 
rences in  Europe  and  America.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Newspaper,  and,  as  such,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Thomas  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  this  attempt  to  start  a 
newspaper.  He  mentions  Pierce  as  the  fifth  printer  in  Boston,  several 
of  whose  books,  printed  for  booksellers  and  on  his  own  account,  he  had 
leeo— the  earliest  dated  in  1684,  and  the  latest  1690.     He  supposes  him 
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to  have  been  from  Loadon,  where  there  was  a  printer  of  that  name  in 
1679.  Harris,  at  the  date  of  the  above  publication,  kept  a  book-store 
''at  the  London  coffee-hoase  in  King's  street,  but  removed  two  or  three 
years  after  to  Cornhill,  where  he  engaged  in  printing,  chiefly  for  book* 
sellers.  He  had  a  commission  from  Governor  Phips,  in  1692,  to  print 
the  Laws.  He  was  from  London,  where  he  had  been  a  printer  and  book- 
seller, and,  as  Dunton,  the  eccentric  English  bookseller,  who  was  at  thia 
time  in  Boston,  states,  had,  as  ''  a  brisk  asserter  of  English  libmliea,"  in- 
curred by  his  publications  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities  in  snch  a 
form  as  to  induce  him  to  travel  to  New  England,  "  where  he  followed 
Bookselling,  and  then  Coffee-selling,  and  then  Printing,  but  continaed 
Ben.  Harris  still,  and  is  now  both  bookseller  and  printer  in  Grace  Chnrch 
street,  as  we  find  by  his  London  Post;  so  that  his  conversation  is  general 
(but  never  impertinent),  and  his  Wit  pliable  to  all  inventions."  Dnnton 
adds  that,  in  traveling  with  him,  he  found  him  to  be  the  most  ingenious 
and  innocent  companion  he  ever  met  with. '  Harris's  inventions  appear 
not  to  have  been  sufficiently  pliable,  nor  his  innocence,  in  publication 
at  least,  so  great  as  to  satisfy  the  authorities  on  either  side  of  the 
water. 

Bartholomew  Green,  another  son  of  the  Cambridge  printer,  commenced 
in  Boston  in  1690,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel,  who,  as  well  as 
his  wife,  an  active  assistant  in  his  business  affairs,  and  a  person  g^reatly 
eulogized  by  Dunton,  died  in  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  that  year.  B. 
Green  was  for  about  forty  years  printer  for  the  Government  and  the  lead- 
ing publisher  in  Boston.  He  was  at  first  assisted  by  John  Allen,  another 
London  printer,  who  commenced  about  the  same  time,  and  in  1707  es- 
tablished an  independent  business. 

In  April,  1704,  Green  commenced  the  printing  of  The  Boston  Netvs* 
Letter,  the  first  successful  attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  in  the  Colo- 
Firstsae-  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^  printed  Weekly,  and  published  "by  authority" 
WMkiy  ^^^  ^'^^^'^  Campbell,  Postmaster,  who  was  the  proprietor.  It 
Newspaper,  became  the  property  of  Green  eighteen  years  after,  during  fifteen 
of  which  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  Colonies.  From  1707  to  1711  it 
was  printed  by  Allen,  whose  premises  being  then  burned  in  the  great  fire, 
it  was  again  printed  by  Green.  The  publication  continued  in  the  £Eunilj 
of  Green  until  the  year  1766.  The  contents  of  the  first  number,  covering 
three  pages  of  pot  folio,  were  extremely  meagre,  and  it  contained  but 
one  advertisement,  which  was  that  of  the  proprietor. 

Indeed,  the  Newspaper,  although  it  was  then  by  no  means  the  indis- 

(1)  Daxkton'i  Life  and  Brron,  London,  1705;  Thomu'  HUtpry  of  Printing,  L  iSt, 
2B7,  etc. 
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peuable  thing  It  now  is,  may  be  considered  a  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
Colonial  mind  and  action  in  their  dne  order  of  development.  It  seems 
to  be,  in  some  degree,  a  necessity  with  every  people,  when  a  spreading 
popnlataon  and  a  raocession  of  stirring  events  render  other  means  of  com- 
mnnieation  too  slow  or  imperfect ;  hence,  in  most  popalons  and  civilized  ! 
nations,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  some  expedient  of  the  kind  has 
been  found  to  exist  The  Persians  had  their  scribes  for  copying  and 
their  poets  for  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  remarkable  occnrrences. 
The  Romans  dispatched  written  accounts  of  victories  and  public  events 
to  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  Chinese  have  had  their  Gaz- 
ettes, from  the  earliest  times,  which  were  sent  into  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  country.  Even  the  analogue  to  the  Newspaper  was  found  among 
the  aboriginal  Americans  in  their  charts,  and  the  picture-writings  by 
vhich  they  transmitted  information  of  a  great  battle  or  other  event ;  and 
of  which  Thomas,  the  able  historiographer  of  American  Printing,  has 
preserved  a  beautiful  specimen. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  our  own  age  and  country,  when  many  "  run  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  knowledge  is  increased,"  when  population  is 
stretching  over  a  vast  continent,  and  every  day  is  big  with  events,  the 
Newspaper  has  become  a  first  requisite,  and  the  Printing-Press  travels 
beside  the  wagon  of  the  pioneer,  and  rests  only  on  the  vanguard  of  the 
irmy  of  emig^rants,  that  it  may  send  back  intelligence  of  their  progress. 

The  parent  of  the  modem  Newspaper,  and  of  the  right  claimed  by 
many  govemments  to  control  it,  is  found  in  the  Venetian  Gazetta,  a  gov- 
ernment sheet  sent  out  monthly  in  manuscript,  and  so  named  from  a  small 
coin  called  gazetta,  for  which  they  were  sold.  ''  A  jealous  government," 
says  Chalmers,  in  his  life  of  Ruddiman,  **  did  not  allow  a  printed  news- 
paper ;  and  the  Venetian  Gazetta  continued,  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  to  our  own  days, 
to  be  distributed  in  manuacripU^  In  the  Magliabecchian  Library  at  Flor- 
ence, are  thirty  volumes  of  Venetian  Gazcttas,  all  in  mannscript.  "It 
nay  gratify  national  pride,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "to  be  told  that 
mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  'and  the  pradence  of 
Barleigh  for  the  first  newspaper  in  England."  The  first  printed  news- 
paper was  the  "  English  Mercuric,"  printed  by  authority,  by  the  Queen's 
printer,  in  London,  on  the  23d  July,  1588.  It  jvas  intended  by  her  min- 
ister Burleigh  to  arouse  the  public  mind,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada then  threatening  the  nation.  Although  several  papers,  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  appeared  during  the  year,  they  were  only 
extraordinary  gazettes,  and  were  not  regularly  published.  As  other  I 
nations  adopted  the  example,  they  retained  the  name  and  the  control  of 
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the  gazettes  as  governmeot  organs,  according  to  the  original  costom.^ 
The  first  regular  newspaper  appeared  in  1622,  and  was,  we  belieye, 
called  The  Weekly  Courant.  "  When,"  says  Hant,  "  the  reign  of 
James  I.  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  when  Ben  Jonson  was  poet-laureate ; 
and  the  personal  friends  of  Shakspeare  were  lamenting  his  recent  death ; 
when  Cromwell  was  trading  as  a  brewer  at  Huntingdon ;  when  Milton 
was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  just  trying  his  pen  at  Latin  verse;  and  Hampden 
a  quiet  country  gentleman  in  Buckinghamshire,  London  was  first  soli* 
cited  to  patronize  its  first  newspaper." 

The  great  events  in  English  and  Colonial  history  then  transpiring ;  the 
abdication  of  James  and  the  proclamation  of  his  successor ;  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  Royal  Governor  in  Boston  ;  the  resumption  of  the  Charters ; 
the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  people  of  New  England,  to  arrest  the 
growing  power  of  France ;  and  other  exciting  events,  had  caused  the  issue, 
as  early  as  1 689,  of  a  "  news  placard  "  in  Boston,  and  the  reprint,  in  the 
following  year,  by  the  order  of  Governor  Fletcher  of  New  York,  of  a 
^number  of  the  London  Gazette.  A  means  of  public  enlightenment  on 
those  momentous  topics  was  an  imperious  necessity.' 

(1)  London  Mirror,  rol.  y.  198.  tion  of  thU  rule.    Doriog  the  great  Vattl* 

(2)  The  following  pasaages  will  show  for-  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  many  newspapers  wert 
eiblj  the  condition,  as  to  freedom  and  actir-  suffered  to  appear — the  Protestant  IntelU- 
itj,  of  the  English  Press  at  this  date  (1S85),  gence,  the  Current  InteUigenoe,  the  ]><>- 
and  explain  the  source  of  its  embarrassment  meatic  Intelligence,  the  True  News,  th* 
in  the  Colonics.  London  Meronrj.     None  of  these  were  pnb* 

**  No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails  liahed  oftener  than   twice  a  week.    Nob* 

oarried  out,"  sajs  Macauley,  **  was  more  im-  exceeded  in  site  a  single  small  leaf.     The 

portant  than  the  news-letters.     In  1685,  no>  quantity  of  matter  which  one  of  them  eott- 

thing  like  the  London  daily  paper  of  our  tained  in  a  year,  was  not  more  than  is  often 

time  existed  or  could  exist     Neither  the  found  in  two  numbers  of  the  "Times."  After 

necessary  capital  nor  the  necessary  skill  was  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  it  was  no  longar 

to  be  found.     Freedom,  too,  was  wanting —  necessary  for  the  King  to  be  sparing  in  the 

a  want  as  fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or  use  of  that  which  all  his  Judges  had  pro* 

skilL     The  Press  was  not,  indeed,  at  that  nounced  to  be  his  undoubted  prerogative, 

moment  under  a  general  censorship.    The  At  the  close  of  his  reign,  no  newspaper  wms 

Licensing  Act.  which  had  been  passed  since  suffered  to  appear  without  his  allowaneey 

the  Restoration,  had  expired  in  1S79.     Any  and  his  allowance  was  giren  exclusively  to 

person   might  therefore  print,  at  his  own  the  '  London  Gasette.'      .      .      But  neither 

risk,  a  history,  a  sermon,  or  a  poem,  without  the  '  Gazette '  nor  any  supplementary  broed- 

the  previous  approbation  of  any  public  offi-  side  printed  by  authority,  erer  contained 

cer;  but  the  judges  were  unaniiaously  of  the  any  intelligence  which  it  did  not  suit  the 

opinion  that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Court  to  publish.    The  most  important  Par- 

gazettc5,  and  that,  by  the  Common  Law  of  liamentary    debates,   the    most    important 

England,  no   man,  not  authorised  by  the  St.ite  trials  recorded  in  our  hutory  wera 

Crown,   had   a  right  to    publish    political  pad5ed  over  in  perfect  silence.     In  the  capi- 

news.     While  the  Whig  party  was  still  for-  tal.  the  coffee-houses  supplied  in  some  meas- 

midable.  the  Ooremment  thought  it  expe>  ure   the   place  of  a  journal.    Thither  the 

diest  occaiionally  to  connire  at  the  riola-  Londoners  flocked,  as  the  Athenians  of  old 
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NotwithstandlDg  the  restraints  upon  its  freedom,  some  of  which  were 
not  of  long  continaance,  the  presses  in  Massachosetts  continued  to  be 
fblly  occapied,  and  many  mannscripts  were  sent  to  England  for  publica- 
tion, including  the  Magnolia  of  Dr.  Mather,  and  other  works  of  consider- 
able size.  But,  while  schools  and  the  press,  their  great  educational  ally, 
were  deprecated  in  the  South,  and  printing  was  prohibited,  or  Jealously 
watched  in  the  North,  both  fouud  a  welcome  reception  in  the  new  Colony 
which  Penn  was  founding  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

"Within /our  years  from  the  time  that  our  ancestors  landed  in  the  wil- 
derness, a  Printing  Press  was  at  work  in  Philadelphia,  sowing  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  morality ;  and  only  a  few  months  after  the 
trri?al  of  William  Penn,  public  education  was  attainable  at  a  small  ex- 
pense. "■ 

floeked  to  the  market-place,  to  hear  whether  ratare  which  coald  be  carried  in  a  bag  then 
there  waa  anj  news.  .  .  .  But  people  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  intellectaal 
who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  great  nutriment  ruminated  by  the  country  divinei 
theatre  of  political  contention,  could  keep  and  country  justices.  The  difficulty  and  ex- 
rtgnlarly  informed  of  what  wns  passing  pense  of  conveying  large  packets  from  place 
there  only  by  means  of  news-letters.  To  to  place  was  so  great  that  an  extensive 
prepare  such  letters  became  a  calling  in  work  was  longer  in  making  its  way  from 
London,  as  it  now  is  among  the  natives  of  Paternoster  Row  to  Devonshire  or  Lanca- 
India.  .  .  .  Such  were  the  sources  from  shire,  than  it  now  is  in  reaching  Kentucky, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ifirgest  pro-  How  scantily  a  rural  parsonage  was  then 
vinelal  cities,  and  the  great  body  of  the  gen-  furnished,  even  with  books  the  most  neces- 
tryand  elergy,  learned  almost  all  they  knew  sary  to  a  theologian,  has  already  been  re- 
ef the  history  of  their  own  time.  .  .  That  marked.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  were 
wu  a  mcmorablo  day  in  which  the  first  not  mure  plentifully  supplied.  Few  knighta 
news-letter  from  London  was  laid  on  the  of  the  shire  had  libraries  so  good  as  may 
table  of  the  only  cofice-room  in  Cambridge,  now  be  perpetually  found  in  a  servants' hall, 

"At  the  seat  of  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  or  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  small  vbop-keeper. 

coantry,  the  news-letter  was  impatiently  ex-  An  esquire  passed  among  his  neighbors  for 

pected.    Within  a  week  after  it  h.id  arrived,  a  great  scholar,  if  lludibras  und   Baker's 

it  had  been  thumbed  by  twenty  families.  Chronicles,  Tarlton's  Jest?,  ond  the  Seven 

.    .     •     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Champions  of  Chrititendom,  Iny  in  his  hall 

there  were  then  no  provincial  newspapers,  window  among  the  fishing-rods  and  fowling 

ladeed,  except  in  the  capital  and  at  the  two  pieces.     No  circulating  library,  no  book  so- 

Universities,  there  was  scarcely  a  printer  in  cicty  then  existed,  even  in  the  capital;  but 

the  kingdom.     The  only  press  in  England,  in  the  capital  those  students  who  could  not 

north   of  Trent,  appears  to  have  been  at  afford  to  purchase  largely  had  a  resource. 

York."  The  shops   of  tho  great  booksellers  near 

The  supply  of  books,  it  would  appear  from  Saint    Paul's   Church-yard   were    crowded 

the  same  author,  was  almost  as  meagre  as  every  day,  and  all  day  lung,  with  readers  ; 

that  of  news — a  fact  one  would  not  be  led  and  a  known  customer  was  often  permitted 

to  expect  from  the  length  of  time  England  to  carry  a  volume  home.     In  the  country 

had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Press,  and  there   was  no   such   accommodation ;    and 

the  long  roll   of    illustrious  authors   that  every  man  was  under  the  necessity  of  buy 

•domed  her  pa^t  and  current  annals.  "  Lite-  ing  whatever  he  wished  to  read." 

(1)  Memoirs  Hist.  Soc.  of  Penn.,  i,  101. 
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William  Penn  lauded  in  his  new  territory,  in  October,  1682;  and,  in 
December  following,  a  school  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  Six  jeara 
after  this,  a  public  school,  or  seminary,  was  founded  by  the  Friends,  the 
charter  of  which  declares — in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sentiments  of 
Governor  Berkeley — that  "the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  people 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  good  education  of  their  yonth, 
etc.,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  which  cannot  be  effected  in  any  manner  so  well  as  by 
erecting  public  schools  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

The  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  first  outside  of 
Massachusetts,  erected  thus  early  in  Philadelphia,  was  set  up  by  William 
Fint  Print-  BRADFORD,  at  Shackamaxou,  now  Kensington,  in  the  neighbor- 
pSwy"^''  hood  of  the  celebrated  Treaty  gropnd,  in  the  year  1686.  His 
T»nia.  earliest  publication  is  stated  by  some  authorities,  to  have  been 
an  Almanac  for  the  year  1687,  by  Daniel  Leeds,  "student  in  Agriculture." 
A  copy  of  that  is  extant  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  A  recent  biogra- 
pher states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  that  a  small  quarto 
tract  of  four  or  six  leaves,  printed  in  1686,  is  the  first  work  known  to 
have  been  printed  by  him.  The  title  is  not  mentioned.  The  following 
extract,  however,  from  the  Council  Book,  which  we  find  in  Hazard's 
Register,  (Vol.  i.  p.  16),  while  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  petty  annoy- 
ances to  which  the  press  was  subject  in  that  day,  seems  to  indicate  the 
issue  of  an  Almanac  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January,  1686.  ''  1685, 
9th,  11  mo. — The  Secretary  reporting  to  the  Council,  that  in  the  Chrono- 
logic of  the  Almanack  sett  forth  by  Samuel  Atkins,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
printed  by  William  Bradford,  of  the  same  place,  there  was  these  words; 
(the  beginning  of  government  here  by  the  Lord  Penn),  the  Council  sent 
for  Samuel  Atkins,  and  ordered  him  to  blot  out  the  words  Lord  Penn; 
and  likewise  for  William  Bradford,  the  printer,  and  gave  him  charge  not 
to  print  any  thing  but  what  shall  have  lycence  from  the  Council." 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  printer  first  to  try  his  hand  upon  an  cphemeris 
of  that  kind,  to  serve  for  a  general  introduction  to  the  public,  but  religions 
controversy,  which  kept  the  rust  from  the  New  England  mind  in  the  first 
years  of  its  history,  also  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Literature  and  the  Press 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  who  entered  this  field,  was  George  Keith,  a  clever  but  dis- 
putatious Scotch  Quaker,  afterward  Surveyor-General  of  New  Jersey, 
He  was  the  first  instructor  in  the  Friends'  School,  previously  mentioned^ 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  by  Thomas  Makin, 
the  author  of  two  Latin  poems  upon  Pennsylvania.  In  1689,  Keith 
published  against  the  New  England  Churches  and  Divines,  by  whom  his 
sect  was  persecuted,  a  4to.  tract,  which  Thomas,  who  owned  a  copy, 
states,  was  the  oldest  book  he  could  find  from  Bradford's  press.     The 
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following  jear,  Keith  threw  the  gauntlet  to  the  learned  Cotton  Mather, 
of  Boston,  and  pnblished  one  or  two  more  pamphlets  in  defense  of  the 
Quakers.  Bnt,  having  in  1691,  quarreled  with  his  own  people,  whom  he 
charged  with  a  departure  from  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Society,  by 
aiding  in  the  capture  of  a  privateer ;  a  fend  arose,  wliich  is  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  Province  for  the  excitement  and  bitterness  of  faction 
attending  it.  The  zealous  polemic  was  condemned  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  meetings,  including  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Quaker 
magistrates,  whom  he  attacked  in  print,  in  an  "  Appeal"  to  tbe  people. 
Bradford,  who  was  also  a  Quaker,  in  the  controversy,  took  the  side  of 
Keith,  against  the  stronger  party,  and  was  arrested  for  printing  the  sedi* 
tious  and  libelous  pamphlets  of  Keith  and  others.  His  press,  forms,  and 
materials,  with  the  offensive  publications,  were  seized.  Refusing  to  give 
security,  Bradford,  McComb  the  publisher,  and  others  were  imprisoned. 
After  considerable  delay,  they  were  brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  form  of 
trial,  in  which  their  judges  were  their  leading  opponents  in  the  meetings. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  which,  however,  were 
drawn  up  by  the  accused  party,  Bradford  appears  to  have  managed  his 
cause  with  tact  and  judgment.  The  charge  against  him  was,  the  print- 
ing a  paper  which  was  seditions  and  tended  "  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates."  The  Court  overruled  his  exception,  to  two  of  the  jury- 
men, who  had  prejudged  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet,  on  the  ground  that 
the  jury  had  only  to  find  as  to  the  facts  of  the  printing,  and  that  the 
Court  were  judges  of  its  tendency. 

Against  this,  Bradford  strenuously  contended  that  the  jury  were  judges 
"of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact,"  in  which  opinion  some  of  the  jurors  co- 
iocided.  The  Attorney,  also,  pleaded  against  him  a  Statute  of  Charles 
XL,  requiring  every  printer  to  attach  his  name  to  his  books,  to  which  Keith 
replied,  that  it  was  often  violated  by  William  Penn,  and  other  Quakers, 
without  complaint  Beyond  the  seizure  of  the  books,  upon  the  premises 
of  Bradford,  the  only  evidence  against  him  was  the  frame  containing  some 
pages  of  the  pamphlet  in  type,  and  this  was  not  produced  in  Court  as 
requested  by  the  accused.  It  was  sent  to  the  jury-room,  however,  and  a 
fortunate  accident  was  the  occasion  of  his  release.  The  jury  disagreed, 
and  were  discharged.  But,  it  is  said,  that  during  the  examination  of  the 
form,  being  unaccustomed  to  reading  backward,  they  attempted  to  move 
it  into  a  more  favorable  position,  when  the  types  fell  from  the  chase,  and 
in  an  instant  destroyed  the  evidence  of  his  offense. 

Having  about  this  time  received  an  invitation  to  remove  to  New  York, 
he,  in  1693,  established  in  that  city  the  first  press  in  the  Province,  where 
rintPriBt-  there  had  been  none  set  up  during  the  Dutch  rule.  In  1690, 
KMrTwk."  Governor  F'etcher  is  said  to  have  caused  a  copy  of  the  London 
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Qazette,  coiituiuiDg  the  details  of  an  engagement  with  the  French,  to 
be  re-priiited.  But>  if  done  in  the  Colony,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  regular  printing  house  in  New  York,  at  that  time. 
Bradford,  soon  after  bis  removal  thither,  was  appointed  printer  to  the 
Oovernment,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  from  the  public 
funds.  He  retained  the  situation  for  about  thirty  years.  Dnring  the 
same  period  he  was  also  public  printer  for  the  Province  of  New  Jersey. 

His  first  labor  in  New  York,  was  to  print  a  small  folio  volume  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Province,  which  was  issued  in  1693.  In  the  imprint,  he  pro- 
claims his  public  functions  as  "priuter  to  their  Majesties,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Bible."  There  was  an  additional  printer  in  that  city  in  1726,  whose 
place  of  business  was  on  Smith  (now  South  *William)  street 

KDn  leaving  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  part  owner  of  a  paper-mill  on 
the  Wissahickon,  he  is  supposed  to  have  retained  the  ownership,  or  an 
interest  in  the  press  there.  In  1699,  it  was  under  the  management  of 
Reinier  Jansen,  a  Dutchman,  who,  published  the  same  year,  the  first 
literary  work  upon  any  other  than  a  religious  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Province.  The  volume  which  is  now  very  rare,  was  by  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  and  was  entitled  "  God's  Protecting  Providence,  etc.,"  being 
a  touching  narrative  of  the  author's  deliverance,  with  others,  from  ship- 
wreck on  the  Coast  of  Florida.  The  typography  is  said  to  have  beea 
''wretchedly  executed  and  disfigured  by  constant  blunders." 

How  long,  before  or  after  the  publication  of  this  book,  Jansen  was  a 
printer  in  Philadelphia,  or  whether  he  was  ever  the  owner  of  a  press  or 
not,  Thomas,  who  could  find  no  other  book  with  his  imprint — was  unable 
to  determine.  Two  other  books  from  his  press,  however,  are  preserved 
in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  dated  the  years  1700,  and  1Y05.' 

(1)  Thomas  supposes  bim  to  have  boon  bility  that  the  doscciit  was  in  tbe  opposite 
the  ancestor  of  Rooloflf  Jansen,  for  whom  a  direction.  Koeloff  Jansen  secured  in  16Z$, 
creelc  in  the  manor  Rensselaer  in  New  York,  a  grant  of  sixty-two  ncres  of  land  on  Mao- 
was  named ;  and,  that  be  had  been  an  ap-  hattan  Island,  near  the  present  Canal  street, 
prentice  or  workman,  for  Bradford,  who  a  claim  to  which,  has  been  so  long  litigated 
entrusted  the  press  to  his  care,  and  suffered  with  the  wealthy  Corporation  of  Trinity 
him  to  manage  it  in  his  own  name,  in  con*  Church,  in  the  famous  '' Aneke  vTan's  Suit" 
sequence  of  the  difficulties  of  the  proprietor  The  estate  was  conveyed  in  1671,  to  Go- 
with  the  Friends.  He  may  have  been  in  vernor  Lovelace,  by  his  widow — who  mar- 
Bradford's  employment  before  the  removal  ried  Dominic  Bogardus,  the  first  Butch  min- 
of  the  latter  to  New  York.  However  this  ister  of  the  city — and  three  of  her  foar  sons 
may  be,  lie  could  not  have  been  the  ancestor  by  Jansen.  The  fourth,  Cornelius,  not  having 
ofKocloffJan.sen,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  signed  the  conveyance,  bis  heirs,  after  it 
emigrants  to  the  Colony  on  the  Hudson,  had  become  the  property  of  Trinity  Church, 
nearly  seventy  years  before,  being  men-  brought  suit  for  one-eighth  interest  Oar 
tinned  in  the  Account  Books  of  Riliaen  Van  printer  may  have  been  one  of  the  sons, 
Kensselacr,  the  first  Patroon,  in  1630,  among  although  there  were  many  of  the  name 
the  first  Colonists.    There  is  more  proba-  among  the  first  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam 
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Id  it  12,  Jansea  was  sacceeded  in  Philadelphia  by  Andrew  Sonles 
Bradford,  eldest  son  of  the  original  proprietor,  who,  in  1708,  on  attaining 
his  m^joritj,  was,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  New  York,  admitted  a  free* 
man  of  the  City ;  and  after  a  short  business  connection  with  his  father, 
retorned  to  Philadelphia,  and  resumed  the  management  of  his  father's 
press. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  about  this  time,  resolved  to  have  the 
Laws  printed ;  and,  on  the  9th  May,  1712,  sent  for  Jacob  Taylor,  to  treat 
with  him  on  the  subject ;  and  two  weeks  afler  appointed  a  Committee  "  to 
treat  with  Jacob  Taylor  and  the  other  printers  in  the  town,"  in  reference 
to  the  cost,  which  Taylor  had  previously  stated  at  £100,  exclusive  of 
paper.  Whether  Taylor  and  Jansen  were  both  printers  at  that  time,  or 
"the  others''  refer  to  the  Bradfords,  who  were  seeking  the  contract,  is 
QDcertain.  The  printing  was  finally  given  to  Andrew  Bradford,  who 
printed  the  laws  in  180  pp.  folio,  the  following  year,  and  thenceforward 
Yss  the  leading  or  only  printer  in  the  city  until  Franklin  arrived.  In 
answer  to  a  petition  of  Bradford  in  1714,  stating  that  the  repeal  by  Her 
Majesty  of  the  Laws  printed  for  the  Assembly  bad  stopped  their  sale, 
£30  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  him  for  fitly  bound  copies. 

Andrew  Bradford  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  family,  like  that 
of  the  Greens  of  Boston,  furnished  for  over  one  hundred  years  a  succession 
of  native-born  printers.  His  Printing-house  was  in  Second-street,  "at 
the  sign  of  the  Bible,"  where,  in  addition  to  Printing,  be  executed  Book- 
binding, and  sold  books,  tea,  and  numerous  other  articles.  A  man's 
talent  at  that  day  was  often  estimated  by  his  ability  to  carry  on  several 
independent  callings.  He  was  printer  to  the  Government,  and  in  1732 
was  Postmaster  of  the  Province. 

The  first  newspapers  published  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were 
started  by  the  Bradfords.  Andrew  commenced,  in  connection  with  John 
Copson,  the  publication,  at  Philadelphia,  of  the  "American 
ABCTiean  Weekly  Mercury,"  December  22d,  17.19.  The  day  previous, 
•wfpaper.  j^^^^  Franklin,  the  brother  of  Benjamin,  issued  in  Boston  the 
"Boston  Gazette,"  which  was  the  second  newspaper  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies. The  Boston  "  News-Letter,"  by  B.  Green,  was  the  first  paper 
known  to  have  gone  beyond  the  first  number;  and  the  *'  American  Mer- 

•nd  on  tbe  Hadson,  »a  well  as  in  West  Jer-  the  second  class,  and  valued  at  $1200.     It 

Kyand  PenniiylTania.    In  1674,  when  New  is  probable,  that  be  is  tbe  person  who  sac- 

York  was  finally  ceded  to  the  English,  Rei-  ceeded  Bradford,  of  whom  be  maj  have  re- 

nitr  Janaen   was  the  owner  of  property  on  eeived  some  instructions  in  Printing  in  New 

the  north  side  of  Poarl  street,  between  Old  York,  before  his  removal  to  Philadelphia. . 
Slip  and  Broad  street,  which  was  ranked  in 
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cury  was  the  third.  The  elder  Bradford  commenced  the  New  York 
Gazette,  October  16th,  1725.* 

When,  in  1723,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  greatest  of  American 
typographers,  at  the  age  of  seventeea,  made  his  first  memorable  Tisit  to 
Frankitnii  Philadelphia,  he  found  the  Bradfords  the  only  printers  in  the 
grTphT^***  two  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Samuel  Keimer,  then  abont 
EiTuru.  establishing  a  second  press  in  Philadelphia.  With  Keimer,  a 
printer  from  London,  of  whom  Franklin  gives  no  flattering  portraiture, 
he  obtained  employment,  and  subseqaently  constructed  for  him  the  first 
copper-plate  printing-press  seen  in. the  Colonies.  He  also  executed  for 
him  a  variety  of  vignette  and  other  engravings  for  a  lot  of  New  Jersey 
paper-money,  which  Keimer  had  contracted  to  print,  and  went  with  a 
press  to  Burlington  to  do  the  printing.  Franklin  found  Keimer  engaged 
in  setting  up  in  type  his  first  piece,  an  elegy  upon  a  young  printer  named 
Aquilla  Rose,  which  he  was  mentally  composing  as  he  w^nt  along.  He 
printed  a  number  of  pamphlets,  almanacs,  and  small  works,  some  of 
which  were  repudiated  by  those  from  whom  they  appeared  to  emanate, 
and  thereby  possibly  contributed  to  his  want  of  success.  The  first  pub- 
lication bearing  his  imprint,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  entitled 
"  The  Craftsman,"  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 

As  "  a  map  of  busy  life,"  the  Mercury  conducted  by  Bradford  was 
but  a  sorry  representative  of  the  modern  newspaper.  In  December,  1728, 
nine  years  after  its  commencement,  Keimer  issued  another,  the  second  in 
the  Province,  with  a  title  which  would  seem  imposing  even  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  called  "  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Pennsylvania  Gazette."  During  the  first  nine  months,  it  sustained 
its  title  as  an  "  Instmctor,"  by  occupying  about  two  columns  of  each  sheet 
with  extracts  from  Chamber's  Dictionary ;  but  its  subscription  list  had 
not  then  reached  one  hundred  subscribers. 

While  Franklin  was  absent  in  England,  after  his  first  engagement  with 
Keimer,  the  latter  had  increased  his  business,  enlarged  his  establishment, 
and  employed  a  number  of  journeymen ;  and,  like  many  of  the  early 
printers,  dealt  considerably  in  stationery  and  small  wares.  After  being 
compelled  to  sell  out  his  paper,  he  became  inattentive  to  business  and 

(1)  Pro7iou8  to  1758,  all  newspapers  in  bag  on  horseback.  The  exact  issue  of  the 
New  York  went  free  of  postage.  On  account  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press  of  New 
of  their  "  great  increa-^e,"  they  were  then  York  Citj,  in  eyery  form,  was  ascertained^ 
ordered  to  pay  9d.  a  year  for  fifty  miles,  and  in  1849,  to  be  in  numbers  158,  which  issued 
It.  6d,  for  one  hundred  miles.  The  maU  yearly  69,247,864  copies.  The  yearly  eon- 
was  changed  in  1 755  ft>om  once  in  two  weeks  sumption  of  paper  was  147,095  reami,  or 
to  once  a  week.  Since  the  Reyolution,  a  5,600,000  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.^ 
boy  haa  carried  the  whole  mail  in  a  saddle-  Mereh.  Mag.,  zx.  103. 
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ioTolyed  in  debt  He  then  sold  his  apparatus  to  David  Harry,  a  former 
apprentice,  and  remoTed  to  Barbadoes,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by 
Harry.  At  Bridgewater,  in  that  Island,  Harry  set  up  his  press  and  em- 
ployed his  former  master  as  a  journeyman,  bat  soon  resold  the  types  and 
press  to  Keimer,  who  established  there  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Carib- 
bee  Islands.  It  was  the  "  Barbadoes  Gazette,"  which  he  ushered  into 
the  world  with  a  poetical  address ;  and  it  was  continued  many  years  after 
his  death  in  1738.  That  it  was  not  destitute  of  merit,  seems  probable 
from  the  fact  that  two  quarto  volumes,  consisting  chiefly  of  selections 
from  this  Gazette,  were  published  in  London  in  1741.' 

Franklin,  whose  intentions  Keimer  appears  to  have  anticipated  in  the 
issue  of  his  paper,  soon  after  commenced  business  in  company  with  Hugh 
Meredith.     Foreseeing  the  coarse  of  events,  he  for  a  time  sustained 
Bradford's  Mercury  by  his  pen,  at  the  expense  of  Keimer's  paper,  which 
he  ridlcaled.    After  his  return  from  England,  where  he  acquired  a  lasting 
reputation  for  skill  in  his  profession,  the  paper  fell  into  Franklin's  hands. 
He  purchased  it  of  Keimer  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  managed  it  success- 
folly,  for  a  short  time  in  connection  with  his  partner,  and  during  the  next 
fifteen  years  by  himself.     An  editorial  in  one  of  the  numbers  during  the 
year  1736,  shows  how  imperfect  were  the  appliances  for  printing  at  that 
time.     The  outer  form,  as  it  was  called,  was  printed  reversely  or  upside 
down  to  the  inner  form,  and  was  thus  apologetically  explained :  "  The 
printer  hopes  the  irregular  publication  of  this  paper  will  be  excused  a 
few  times  by  his  town  readers,  in  consideration  of  bis  being  at  Burlington 
with  the  press,  laboring  to  make  money  more  plentiful."    After  having 
been  for  a  time  issued  semi-weekly,  and  undergone  several  changes  in 
form,  from  folio  to  quarto  and  back  to  folio,  it  became  an  influential 
journal,  and  was  continued,  under  the  abridged  name  of  Tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania Q^zette!'*  to  within  about  thirty -five  years  of  the  present  time. 
"I  possess,"  says  Brissot  DeWarville,  "one  of  these  Gazettes,  composed 
by  him  and  printed  at  his  press.     It  is  a  precious  reliqne,  a  monument 
which  I  wish  to  preserve  with  reverence,  to  teach  men  to  blush  at  the 
prejudice  which  makes  them  despise  the  useful  and  important  profession 
of  the  editor  of  daily  papers.     Men  of  this  profession,  among  a  free 
people,  are  their  first  preceptors  and  best  friends.'"     On  the  9th  May, 
1754,  the  Gazette  appeared  with  the  device  of  a  snake  divided  into  eight 


(I)  For  a   list  of  sereral  of  the  early  Philadelpbia,  see  "  Pblladelphis  aad    Ita 

pablieatiooe    from  the  presses  of  Jansen,  Manafaotures  in  1857/'  bj  Edwin  T.  Freed - 

Keimer,  Franklin,  and  otbers,  prerions  to  lej,  E«q. :  (E.  Tonng,  Publisher.) 

I^M,  as  well  at  aa  interesting  and  reliable  (2)  New  TniTels  In  the  United  States  in 

ikiteh  of  tbe  ssbseqaeot  growth  and  present  17SS 
■sgBltiida  of  the  publishing  business  of 
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parts,  with  tbe  motto  "  Join  or  die,"  designed  to  represent  New  England 
and  the  seven  other  Colonies,  and  to  arouse  them  to  avenge  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  French  and  Indians  npon  the  frontiers.  The  device  was 
adopted  by  many  other  papers  subsequently ;  and,  with  the  accompanying 
watchword,  is  believed  to  have  had  a  good  effect  in  a  most  critical  period 
of  our  Colonial  fortunes. 

Franklin's  reputation  was  already  g^eat  throughout  the  Colonies ;  and 
the  Oazette,  upon  which  he  bestowed  much  of  his  attention,  was  the 
means  of  diffusing  widely  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels.  At  the  Convention 
of  Delegates  from  all  the  Colonies,  which  assembled  at  Albany  the  same 
year,  to  concert  a  plan  of  union  against  the  pretensions  of  the  French — 
who  claimed  all  but  a  narrow  strip  of  the  continent  on  the  seaboard,  and 
had  recently  erected  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  other  strongholds  in  the  rear 
of  the  Colonies — Franklin  presented  a  scheme  for  general  union  and 
defense,  which  was  adopted  by  all  but  the  Connecticut  delegates,  who 
considered  it  too  favorable  to  monarchy.  The  plan,  however,  was  rejected 
by  the  Ministry,  for  the  very  opposite  reason  that  it  was  too  demo- 
cratical. 

On  the  31st  October,  1765,  his  paper  was  put  into  mourning  for  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  to. go  into  effect  the  next  day,  and 
which  Franklin,  then  in  England,  had  labored  vigorously  to  prevent 
For  three  weeks  its  publication,  like  that  of  many  other  papers,  was 
suspended,  hand-bills  being  issued  instead,  headed,  ''  Remarkable  occur- 
rences"— "No  stamped  paper  to  be  had,"  etc.  It  was  renewed  the 
following  year,  with  the  name  D.  Hall,  as  printer ;  and,  from  the  year 
1766,  was  conducted  by  Hall  &  Sellers.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
army  in  1777,  the  publishers  retired  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  paper 
was  suspended,  but  revived  on  the  evacuation  by  the  army. 

In  1750,  Hugh  Gaine,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  same  es- 
tablisKmcnt  in  Belfast  with  Andrew  Stewart,  a  cotemporary  printer  in 
Philadelphia,  set  up  a  press  in  New  York,  and  commenced  the 
^  New  "  New  York  Mercury."  In  1764  and  '65,  he  printed  the  Notes 
and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly  from  1691  to  1765, 
in  two  large  volumes  folio,  of  one  thousand  pages  each,  and  continued 
to  print  to  an  advanced  age.  The  largest  business  done  in  New  York, 
from  1740  to  1770,  was  by  James  Parker,  the  publisher  of  the  Gazette 
after  Bradford's  resignation,  who  had  also  a  press  at  Woodbridge,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  resided,  and  was  concerned  in  another  at  New  Haven, 
conducted  by  his  partner  John  Holt.  Holt  subsequently  set  up  in  New 
York,  and,  as  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal  in  the  service  of 
the  revolutionary  cause,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  daring  the  war,  at 
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the  sacrifice  of  his  property,  which  was  destroyed.  He  returned  after 
the  Peace,  and  resumed  business  in  New  York. 

James  Rivington,  a  London  Bookseller,  who  first  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia in  that  business  in  1760,  the  following  year  began. business  in  New 
York,  with  a  branch  establishment  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  But 
about  the  year  1773,  he  began  a  newspaper — Tlie  Royal  Gazette — which 
made  no  small  stir  for  some  years,  the  paper  being  in  the  Royal  cause. 
He  claimed  to  have  at  one  time  3000  subscribers ;  but  as  the  paper 
acquired  the  title  of  Rivington's  Lying  Gazette,  on  account  of  the 
editor's  misrepresentations,  some  doubt  of  the  assertion  was  entertained. 

The  first  press  in  Albany,  which  was  the  second  place  in  New  York; 
in  which  printing  was  done,  was  erected  about  the  year  1771,  by  Alex- 
aoder  and  James  Robertson,  in  Barrack,  now  Chapel-street,  it  is  said. 
Id  November  of  the  same  year,  they  commenced  the  Albany  Gazette, 
which  was  not  continued  later  than  1776,  when  the  brothers  joined  the 
Royalists  in  New  York.  On  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  they  took  refuge 
ID  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  Port  Roseway,  in  that  Province,  Alexander  died 
in  1784.     James  died  many  years  after  in  London. 

• 

Having  thus  traced  the  commencement  of  the  Art  in  the  three  Colonies 
which  were  the  first  to  employ  it,  and  which  have  ever  since  given  it  the 
follest  occupation,  we  shall  more  briefly  state  when  and  by  whom,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  Printing  was  introduced  into  the  other  original  Colonies 
and  Territories.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  it  out  into  minute 
details  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  be  content  with  indi- 
cating the  leading  features  of  its  progress,  down  to  the  commencement  of 
our  Constitutional  history. 

A  press  was  established  in  Connecticut,  at  New  London,  in  1709,  by 
Thomas  Short,  recommended  from  Boston  by  B.  Green.     He  printed  the 
following  year  the  celebrated  Say  brook  Platform  of#  Church 
iDCnnnecti-  Discipline,  and  several  reliffious  tracts  and  sermons,  but  died 
within  three  or  four  years  after  his  settlement.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Timothy  Green,  the  son  of  Samuel  Green,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who 
became  the  Government  printer,  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum.     His 
descendants  were  printers  in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  century,  and  carried 
the  art  into  some  of  the  other  Provinces.     The  first  newspaper  in  the 
Colony,  was  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  printed  first  by  James  Parker  & 
Co.,  at  New  Haven,  January  1,  1755.     Samuel,  a  grandson  of  Timothy 
Green,  of  New  London,  erected  the  first  press  in  Hartford,  in  1764,  and 
cohimenced  the  third  paper  in  the  Colony,  the  Connecticut  Courantj-^-tho 
New  London  Summary  having  been  the  second. 
The  art  was  introduced  into  Maryland,  by  William  Parks,  who  set  up 
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a  press  at  ADDapolis,  in  1726.  The  year  alleri  he  printed  "a  complete 
collection  of  the  Laws  of  Maryland."  The  Printing  for  that 
tn  Mftrjiand,  Colony  had  been  previously  done  by  Andrew  Bradford,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  1727,  or  1728,  Parks  began  the  publication  of 
The  Maryland  Gazette.  He  was  followed  in  1740  by  Jonas  Green,  the 
son  of  T.  Green,  of  New  London,  who  printed  for  the  Ooyemment  at  an 
annual  stipend  of  £500  currency.  The  first  press  at  BoIUmore,  was 
erected  by  Nicholas  Hasselboct,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  instmcted 
by  C.  Sower.  lie  printed  in  English  and  German,  and  contemplated,  if 
he  did  not  actually  commence,  an  edition  of  the  German  Bible. 

The  Maryland  Journal,  or  Baltimore  Advertiser,  commenced  in  Aogost, 
1773,  by  William  Goddard,  the  first  Printer  of  Providence,  R.  L,  wm  the 
first  paper  at  Baltimore,  and  the  third  in  the  Province. 

While  Goddard  was  engaged  in  public  affairs,  in  which  he  was  promi- 
nent,  his  sister,  Mary  Catharine  Goddard,  managed  with  ability  the  con* 
oems  of  his  printing-house.  The  paper  and  books  were  printed  in  her 
name,  and  she  is  said  to  have  first  printed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776,  or  1777. 

In  1729,  William  Parks,  the  first  Maryland  printer,  also  established  a 
press  at  Williamsburg,  in  Yirginia,  which  was  the  first  regular  Printing 
In  Virginia,  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  Colony.'  Hc  printed  at  that  place  the  same  year, 
^'^'  Stith's  History  of  Yirginia,  octavo,  and  the  Colonial  Laws.   He 

was  for  some  time  public  Printer  to  both  Colonies,  enjoying,  it  is  said,  an 
allowance  of  £200  a  year  from  each.  He  commenced  at  the  same  pkce  in 
1736,  the  Yirginia  Gazette,  the  first  public  journal  in  the  Province. 

The  first  press  in  South  Carolina,  was  set  up  at  Charleston,  by  Eleazer 

Phillips  of  Boston,  in  1730.     The  Government  is  said  to  have  offered  a 

liberal  reward  (£1000)  to  any  printer  who  would  settle  in  the 

In  Sontn 

caroiin*,     Province.   Three  printers  arrived,  in  consequence  of  the  offer  in 
1730,  and  the  year  following,  Phillips  was  appointed  printer  to 

(1)  Virginia  appears  to  hare  had  a  press  laws  of  1680,  witbont  his  exeeUency's  liccnM 

as  earlj  as  1681,  and  to  hare  been  in  point  — and  he  and  the  printer  ordered  to  enter 

of  fact  the  second  Prorlnoe  in  which  the  art  into  bond  in  £100,  not  to  print  any  tkiuf 

was  introduced,  though  it  was  immediately  hereafter,  ontU  his  Higesty's  pleaaara  shall 

prohibited.     W.  W.  Henning,  Esq.,  of  Rieh-  be  known."    Chalmers,  also  mentions,  that 

mond,  while  engaged  in  1810,  in  publishing  Lord  Culpepper,  in  1682,  prohibited  print- 

the  Statutes  of  Virginia,  from  the  year  1619,  ing"Ull  his  Mi^esty's  pleasure  should  be 

found  among  the  manuscripts  in  his  posses-  known  ;*'  and,  that  Lord  Effingham  th«  fol* 

sion,  the  following  minute  of  the  Goremor  lowing  year  reoeired  instructions  todisaUow 

and   Council,  which  had    so  long   eluded  the  use  of  a  press  in  Virginia.    There  ii  no 

search  as  to  lead  to  doubts  whether  printing  traee  of  the  Art  in  the  Colony  from  thai 

was  erer  interdicted  there.  "February  21st,  time  until  the  arriral  of  Parks.  (Thomai  tL 

1632— John  Buckner,  called  before  the  Lord  646,  646.) 
Cnlpeper  and  his  Coaneil,  for  printing  the 
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bis  Majesty,  bat  died  soon  after.  Thomas  Wbitmarsb,  his  successor, 
commenced  in  Janoarj,  1731  or  1732,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  CaroHnas, 
the  Sooth  Carolina  Gazette.  He  also  died  of  the  epidemic,  there  prevalent 
10  1733.  He  was  followed  in  the  business  by  Lewis  Timoth^e,  a  French 
Protestant  Refugee,  who  had  worked  for  Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  the  first  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  in  1713. 

The  first  press  in  Rhode  Island,  was  at  Newport,  and  was  established 
by  James  Franklin.  He  had  learned  the  Art  in  England,  and  in  1713-14, 
iM  uod«  brought  thence  a  press  and  types,  with  which  he  commenced  in 
biMd,  17a.  Boston,  and  printed  for  a  time  the  Boston  Gazette.  In  1721, 
he  established  the  New  England  Courant,  the  third  paper  in  the  Colony. 
The  Courant  gave  offense  to  the  Clergy  and  some  members  of  the 
OoYerament,  who  denounced  and  attempted  to  suppress  it.  The  Pro- 
prietor was  imprisoned,  and  an  order  on  the  General  Court  obtaii)ed, 
forbidding  its  publication  until  its  contents  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province.  It  continued  to  appear,  nevertheless,  without 
socb  censorship,  but  for  some  time  was  issued  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
Benjamin,  even  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia.  In  that  paper,  ap- 
peared some  of  the  future  philosopher's  fimt  essays  at  composition,  which 
at  once  excited  attention.  Not  succeeding  to  his  satisfaction  in  Boston, 
sod  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  Assembly,  James 
removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  then  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  second  city  in  New  England,  where  he  set 
up  his  press,  "under  the  Town  School  House."  In  September,  1732,  he 
commenced  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette.  He  died  in  1735,  after  which  the 
press  was  managed  by  his  widow,  Anne  Franklin,  assisted  by  her  daughters 
as  compositors.  She  printed  for  the  Government,  among  other  things,  an 
edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Colony,  of  340  pages  folio.  She  also  printed 
linens,  calicoes,  and  silks,  as  her  husband  had  previously  done  at  Boston. 
The  press  was  worked  by  a  servant  of  the  family.  Her  son  James,  suc- 
ceeded about  the  year  1752,  and  in  1758,  established  the  Newport  Mer- 
cury, which  is  still  published,  and  in  the  office  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
original  Franklin  Press,  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin  learned  the  business 
with  his  brother. 

A  press  was  first  set  up  at  Providence,  in  1762,  by  William  Goddard, 
iftcrward  a  printer  at  Philadelphia,  and  later  still  at  Baltimore.  He 
commenced  the  same  year  the  Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal, 
which  was  long  continued,  and  became  an  influential  journal.  For  about 
two  years,  it  was  managed  by  Sarah  Goddard  &  Co.,  the  former  being 
his  mother,  and  the  Co.,  John  Carter,  who  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
prietor. 
The  first  resident  printer  in  New  Jersey,  was  James  Parker,  a  native 
12 
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of  Woodbridge,  in  that  Province,  then  a  printer  of  New  York,  and  at 
In  New  ^"®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Haven.  He  established  a  press  in  his  native 
j«n«y,  17M.  ^Qrongh  jq  1751^  and  the  next  year  printed  a  folio  edition  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Province,  edited  by  Judge  Nevill,  which  sold  for  five 
dollars  a  volume.  He  also  published  a  monthly  Magazine,  for  about  two 
years.  In  1765,  he  removed  his  press  to  Burlington,  the  Capital,  where, 
as  already  mentioned,  Eeimer,  and  Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  had  occa- 
sionally  executed  Government  work.  He  returned  to  Woodbridge,  after 
completing  the  printing  of  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  of  five  han- 
dred  and  seventy  pages,  8vo. 

New  Hampshire  received  the  art  in  1756,  from  Daniel  Fowle  of 
Boston,  who  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, removed  in  July,  to  Portsmouth,  the  Capital  of  the  former 
Province,  where  he  the  same  year  published  a  newspaper, — The  New 
Hampshire  Gazette.    He  printed  the  laws  and  other  work  for  Government 

North  Carolina  had  two  presses  before  the  Revolution  in  1775.  The 
first  was  established  at  Newbern,  in  1754,  or  1755,  by  James  Davis. 
In  North  The  PubHc  Printing  had  been  previously  done  at  Charleston. 
caroliu*.  j^  December,  1755,  he  published  first  the  North  Carolina 
Gazette,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  Franklin  and  Hnnter.  He 
completed  in  1773,  an  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province  pp.  580,  folio. 

In  Delaware,  a  press  was  established  in  1761,  at  Wilmington,  by  James 
Adams,  who  had  learned  the  Art  in  Londonderry,  Ireland.  The  Print- 
in  Dda-  ^"S  ^^r  the  Province  had  previously  been  done  at  Philadelphia, 
war«,  17G1.  ^j^crc  Adams  had  the  year  before  set  up  a  press  on  his  own 
account.  He  issued  proposals  for  a  newspaper.  The  Wilmington  Conrant, 
in  1762.     He  was  the  only  printer  in  Delaware,  before  1775. 

Georgia  was  the  last  of  the  old  States  in  which  the  art  was  practiced. 

The  Public  Printing  was  done  in  Charleston,  until  1762.     In  that  year, 

James  Johnson,  a  Scotchman,  established  a  press  at  Savannah, 

Ia  Georgia.  ' 

and  printed  for  Government,  by  whom  he  was  handsomely  re- 
warded. He  published  an  edition  of  the  laws,  and  in  1763,  commenced 
a  newspaper,  the  Georgia  Gazette,  the  only  one  before  the  Revolution. 

A  press  was  introduced  into  the  present  State  of  Vermont  in  1778,  by 
J.  P.  Spooner,  and  Timothy  Green,  printers  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
In  Vermont,  ^^^  ^^^  crcctcd  a  prcss  at  Hanover,  then  claimed  by  Vermont, 
*^^  but  now  in  Connecticut,  where  they  began  a  newspaper,  but 

that  year  removed  to  Westminster,  at  the  request  of  the  newly  organized 
Oovemment  of  that  State.  They  published  in  February,  1781,  the  first 
newspaper  in  Vermont,  ^'  The  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Green  Monntian  Post- 
boy."   The  press  was  removed  in  1783,  to  Windsor,  under  new  proprie- 
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PrintiDg  is  said  to  baye  been  first  practiced  in  what  is  now  the  State 
laiuiBi^  of  Maine,  in  1780.  In  1810,  there  were  newspapers  published 
"•^  at  six  towns,  now  within  that  State,  including  three  at  Portland. 

The  following  facts,  from  an  interesting  monograph,  bj  Mr.  Moran, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  work  already  quoted,  which  we  insert  here  for  the 
^^  sake  of  unitj  in  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  progress 
^S^SS^^fZ  *^^  prosperity  of  the  country,  will  show  coucisely  the  dates 
nsutM.  when  the  "  Art  preservative  of  all  arts"  is  believed  to  have  been 
introdnced  into  the  other  Territories  and  States  down  to  the  present  year. 
The  dates  will,  for  the  most  part,  correspond  with  the  first  issue  of  a  news* 
paper  in  the  several  Territories. 

The  first  Press  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Allegbanies  was  in  Eentaoky, 
inl7S6;  the  second,  in  Knozville,  Tennessee,  1793;  in  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati, — 
tben  only  a  trading-post, — in  1795.'  In  1811,  the  art  was  first  practiced  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana ;  in  Louisiana,  by  the  French,  in  1704,  bat 
little  was  done  there  before  1803,  when  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  at  which  time  there  was  but  one  press  there.  In  1810,  there  were  aboni 
ten.  Missouri  had  a  Press  in  1810  ;*  Michigan,  in  1810  ;  Mississippi,  in  1809  ; 
Alabama,  in  1812.  There  was  one  in  Arkansas  as  early  as  1825.  The  first  in 
Illinois,  was  at  Kaskaskia,  established  by  Matthew  Duncan,  in  1815.  Printing 
WIS  introdnoed  into  Wisconsin,  in  1827,  by  General  Ellis,  who,  having  no 
Frass,  used  a  planer  and  mallet.  He  procured  a  Press  in  1833,  and  printed, 
the  same  year,  at  Green  Bay,  the  first  Newspaper  in  Wisconsin.* 

(1)  It  is  stated  in  Hazard's  Register  of  stated  to  have  started,  in  July,  1808,  the 

PennfjlTania  (i.  181),  that  the  first  newrpaV  first  paper  in  St.  Loais,  and  the  first  west 

|>er  west  of  the  Allegbanies  was  the  **  Pitts-  of  the  Mississippi.    It  was  the  Missouri  Oa- 

barg  Gazette/'  issued  by  John  Scull,  Esq.,  sette,  now  continued  in  the  Missouri  Repub- 

more  than   forty  years  before  his   death,  lican   of   that    city.      He    had    previously 

which  was  in  1828.     That  would  give  an  worked  for  Matthew  Caroy,  in  Philadelphia, 

earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Press  at  Knox-  on  the  first  quarto  Bible  published  in  the 

Tills.    An  early  Pittsburg  Directory,  gives  United  States,  in  the  English  language,  as 

1783  as  the  date  of   SouU's  paper.      Dr.  he  was  accustomed  to  relate.    The  Laws  of 

Drake,  in  his  View  of  Cincinnati,  gives  No-  Louisiana  (Territory),  printed  in  the  same 

▼fttber  9th,  1793,  as  the  date  of  the  first  year  in  SL  Louis,  was  the  first  book  printed 

pablleation  of  the  Centinel  of  the  North-  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

West  Territory,"  by  William  Maxwell,  in  (3)  The  Milwaukie   Sentinel  gives    the 

in  that  city ;  which  paper,  he  states,  was  names  of  one  hundred  and  one  newspapers^ 

ike  first  published  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  English  and  Gorman,  now  published  in  Wis* 

flie.tbird  or  fourth  west  of  the  mountains,  eonsin.     Their  aggregate  circulation  isorer 

It  was  a  half  sheet,  royal  quarto  size,  and,  80,000,  and  it  said  that  the  three  or  four 

iBl796,  was  pnrehased  by  Edward  Freeman,  million  copies,  that  form  the  grand  total 

who  ehaaged  the  name  to  the  "  Freeman's  every  year,  are  printed  on  material  made  ia 

JeomaL"      It  was  that  year  printed  on  the  State, — fuur-fifthsof  all  the  paper  being 

peper  made  in  the  vicinity.  manufactured  in  Wisconsin.     The  oireula- 

(1)  lo  Edwards'  '*  Great  West,  and  her  tion  just  mentioned,  is  about  equal  to  the 

Metropolis,    BL    Louis,*'   Joseph    Charles,  entire  newspaper  circulation  of  the  whole 

vhost  son  was  lately  shot  by  Thornton,  is  Union,  as  aoonratdty  estimated,  bi  1788. 
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The  art  was  practiced  in  Texas,  hy  the  Spaniards,  as  earljr  as  1760 ;  and 
hj  Americans,  ahoat  1829. 

In  Iowa,  printing  was  introduced  by  W.  C.  Connell,  in  1836.  In  1832,  Iowa 
was  nearly  a  wilderness,  and  the  first  bouse  was  that  year  built  in  thai  part 
of  the  State,  near  DaTenport,  which  is  now  noted  for  its  commerce,  and  no  less 
than  three  daily  papers. 

PrintiDg  was  first  executed  in  Minnesota,  April  28th,  1849.  A  newspaper. 
was  started  in  that  Territory  the  year  before,  when  there  was  not  a  Tillage  in 
it ;  but  it  was  printed  at  Cincinnati,  and  published  at  St.  Paul,  April  27,  1849. 
Seven  years  afterward  there  were  four  printing  offices  in  St.  Paul  alone,  and 
three  daily  Journals,  while  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-one  newsi>apers  in 
the  Territory. 

The  Mexicans  are  believed  to  have  attempted  printing  in  California,  prior 
to  1846  ;  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  it.  The  first  regular  printing  exe- 
cuted there  seems  to  have  been  at  Monterey,  on  August  15th,  1846.'  The 
Mormons  began  printing  at  Salt  Lake,  in  1848.  It  was  practiced  in  Oregon  a 
year  or  two  before  that.'  Nebraska  and  Kansas  each  had  a  Press  in  1854. 
Now  (1859)  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty  different  newspapers  in  that  Terri- 
tory. Yet  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Pacific,  was  a 
dense  impenetrable  wilderness  in  1780  ;  and  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
tliere  was  not  a  permanent  white  settlement'  north  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  Wa- 
bash to  the  Pacific* '3 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  record,  how  closely,  in  ibis  country, 
the  Press  has  followed  upon  the  track  of  the  pioneer,  and,  in  some  cases, 
almost  outstripped  civilization  in  its  westward  march.  More  recently  still, 
the  Printing  press  has  penetrated  the  defiles  of  the  Rocky  Monntains, 
and  having  established  itself  upon  th^very  highest  summit  of  that  moan- 
tain  barrier,  now  sends  forth  its  weekly  intelligence  from  the  remote 
mining  region  of  Pike's  Peak.  Tbe  Rocky  Mountain  Oold  Reporter, 
published  ''  at  Mountain  City,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  was  commenced 
in  August,  of  the  present  year  (1859),  by  Mr.  Thomas  Oibson.  This 
constant  extension  of  the  labors  of  the  Press,  with  the  rapid  adyaDce  of 
of  new  settlements,  compared  with  the  slow  introduction  of  the  art  in 

(1)  The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribnne  (at  Oregon  City,  from  April  to  Deoember, 
states,  that  there  are  now  between  ninety  1S4S),  was  presented  by  the  Editor,  Geo.  L. 
and  one  hundred  periodicals  pnbli^hed  in  Carry,  to  the  N.  Y.  Hist  Soe.,  in  Jnoe* 
Oalifomia,  of  which,  abont  one-third  are  1851.  It  was  printed  on  a  wooden  Press 
issned  from  San  Francisco.  Thirty-one  of  of  home  inrention,  and  with  a  font  of 
the  forty-fire  eonnties  in  the  State  hare  French  type.  The  type  waa  deficient  in  tht 
each  one  or  more  Journals.  Three  are  print-  letters  k,  w  and  y,  which  were  seTerally  eoa- 
ed  in  French,  two  in  Spanish,  one  in  Ger-  stmcted  out  of  h,  m  and  a^  The  paper  wai 
man,  and  at  least  one  in  Chinese.  Six  are  discontinued  on  the  **  breaking  out"  of  tha 
deroted  to  Religion,  two  to  AgrienUnre,  mines,  and  had  not,  at  that  date,  been  re- 
nine  or  ten  to  Literature,  Mining,  Medi-  newed. 

cine,  etc.  (3)  Trabner's  Guide  to  AmerioMi  Litera- 

(2)  A  complete  set  of  the  "Oregon  Free    twe.     London,  1S59. 
Press,"  the  first  published  in  that  Territory 
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tome  coantrics,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  American  progress. 
It  illustrates  the  close  relationship  that  subsists  between  free  institations 
and  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  especially  the  importance  of  the  fullest 
legitimate  freedom  to  the  great  instructor,  the  Printing  press* 

Examples  of  the  blighting  influence  of  despotism,  whether  religious  or 
secular,  and  of  revolution,  upon  the  growth  of  literature,  and  of  the  art  which 
is  its  chief  conservator  and  hand-muid,  are  numerous.  We  need  only  refer 
to  the  Spanish  colonies  on  this  Continent.  In  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and 
Pern,  printing  was  introduced  and  practiced  some  years  before  there  was 
a  permanent  English  settlement  upon  this  Continent ;  but  governmental 
restrictions,  religious  espionage,  and  revolutionary  changes,  effectually 
prevented  any  vigorous  exercise  of  the  art.  It  is  only  the  present  year, 
as  we  are  informed,  when  this  great  civilizer  has  rested  upon  the  farther 
coofiocs  of  civilization  upon  this  Continent,  that  the  first  Arab  newspaper 
erer  printed  in  the  Turkish  empire,  outside  of  Constantinople,  has  been 
commenced  at  Beyrout.  Seventy-five  years  have  elapsed  since  printing 
was  introduced  into  the  Ottoman  Capital,  which,  long  before  the  time  of 
its  invention, — while  European  art  and  learning  were  buried  in  Gothic 
darkness,  and  a  Western  Continent  was  undreamed  of, — was  the  magnifi- 
cent seat  of  every  elegance  in  manners  and  the  arts.  We  have  already 
seen  how  its  progress  in  our  country  compares  with  that  of  printing  in 
England,  the  only  country  which  has  shown  a  commensurate  appreciation 
of  the  art,  and  where  the  conditions  have  been  comparatively  favorable 
to  its  development. 

There  are  few  names  or  enterprises  connected  with  the  Colonial  Press, 
deserving  of  more  honorable  mention  than  that  of  the  publisher  of  Lu- 
ther's German  Bible,  pjinted  at  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania, 
6«na&B  Bi-  in  1743.  It  was  the  first  Bible  printed  for  the  European  popu- 
ChriMoph«r  lotiou  in  the  American  Colonies,  and  was  ''a  singular  achieve- 
ment of  the  zeal,  industry  and  perseverance,  through  good  re- 
port and  evil  report,  of  Christopher  Saur,  who  became  a  printer  with 
the  noble  view  of  supplying  his  countrymen  with  copies  of  the  Word  of 
Ood."  Saur  (or  Sower,  as  it  is  in  the  German  and  English  imprints 
respectively)  was  of  that  valuable  class  of  German  Protestants  who,  at 
different  times  since  the  arrival  of  Penn,  have  peopled  Philadelphia,  Ger- 
mantown, Lancaster,  and  other  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  firm 
attachment  to  their  religion,  have  added  an  amount  of  skill  and  industry 
io  many  of  the  arts,  not  exceeded  by  any  class  in  the  country. 

The  first  paper-mill  erected  in  the  Anglo-American  Colonies  was  built  by 
one  of  these,  at  a  period  nearly  co-eval  with  the  first  manufacture  of  white 
paper  in  England,  and  others  were  commenced  not  long  after,  which  sup- 
plied the  first  printers  of  Philadelphia  with  much  of  the  material  used  by 
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ibem.  Like  many  of  the  early  Bettlers  of  New  England,  a  nomber  of 
these,  moreover,  possessed  scholastic  attainments  which  were  highly  re- 
spectable, and  they  were  not  likely  to  oyerlook  the  edncational  adran- 
tages  of  the  Press.  But  printing-types  were  then  altogether  imported  from 
abroad.  The  expense  and  delay  in  procuring  these  for  any  considerable 
undertaking,  induced  Sower,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  beneTolent  parpoM 
of  supplying  the  Scriptures  to  his  countrymen, — many  of  whom,  aa  he 
states  in  a  letter  to  the  QoTernor  of  Pennsylrania,  were  ill-supplied  with 
Bibles, — to  commence  the  manufacture  of  types  and  of  printing-iuk  for 
his  own  use.  He  cast  several  funts  of  type  for  himself  and  others,  and 
the  anvil  on  which  he  forged  the  matrices  is  still  shown  at  Oermantown. 
The  Grst ''  Jamb-stoves"  made  in  America  were,  also,  cast  for  him,  and 
were  still  in  use  fifty  years  ago.  His  manufactory,  which  produced  types 
of  the  Qothic  or  German  character,  was  the  first  type-foundry  in  America, 
it  is  believed,  and  has  its  lineal  representative  in  Philadelphia  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Sower  had  commenced  printing  about  the  year  1735,  in  which 
year  he  began  the  publication  of  a  Quarterly  Journal,  in  the  Oerman  lan- 
guage, the  first  publication  of  the  kind  in  a  foreign  tongue  in  this  country. 
It  was  afterward  changed  to  a  monthly,  and,  after  1744,  to  a  weekly 
paper,  The  Germantown  Gazette,  and  was  continued  by  his  son,  until  the 
Kevolutionary  War.  A  complete  file  of  the  first  Oerman  paper  in  this 
country,  where  they  are  now  so  numerous,  is  still  preserved  as  a  precious 
heirloom  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  publisher.  Sower  also  pub- 
lished the  first  German  Almanac  in  Pennsylvania,  and  extracts  from  the 
Laws  of  the  founder,  translated  into  German,  for  the  use  of  his  country- 
men. 

In  1143,  after  three  years  labor  upon  the  work,  the  German  Bible  in 
quarto  form,  of  1272  pages,  was  completed  and  published  by  him.  It 
was  by  far  the  heaviest  publication  which  had  yet  been  issued  from  the 
press  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  not  equaled  for  many  years  after.  This 
undertaking  was  worthily  concluded  by  offering  the  volumes  at  a  moder- 
ate price,  and  by  distributing  them  gratuitously,  or  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost,  to  the  poor.  "  The  price  of  our  newly-finished  Bible,"  says  the 
publisher,  "  in  plain  binding,  with  a  clasp,  will  be  eighteen  shillings ;  but 
to  the  poor  and  needy  we  have  no  price.*'  His  son  Christopher  con- 
tinned  and  enlarged  the  business  of  his  father  in  its  several  branches,  and 
in  1762  issued  a  second  edition  of  the  quarto  Bible  of  2000  copies,  and 
u  third  edition,  of  3000,  in  1776.  The  book  manufactory  of  Christopher 
Sower  the  second,  was  for  many  years  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  the 
British  American  Colonies.  It  employed  several  binderies,  a  paper-mill, 
an  ink  manufactory,  and  a  foundry  for  German  and  English  types. 

The  exclusive  privilege,  long  enjoyed  by  the  Universities  in  Great 
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Britain — and  we  believe  not  yet  annulled — of  printing  the  English  Scrip- 
AttFirrt  tarea,  had  probably  deterred  the  American  printers  and  pub- 
3i{^''  lishers  from  engaging  in  their  publication.  About  the  year 
^^^•^  1752,  intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  issues  of  Sow- 
er's Bible,  an  edition  of  the  English  Scriptures,  in  small  4to.,  was  pri- 
vately carried  through  the  press  in  Boston.  It  was  printed  by  Eneeland 
and  Green,  the  former  the  publisher  of  the  New  England  Journal,  the 
fourth  newspaper  in  the  Colony,  and  the  second  undertaken  by  a  printer. 
Green  was  the  son  and  afterward  the  successor  of  Timothy  Green,  the 
second  printer  of  Connecticut.  This  first  American  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  the  English  language  was  chiefly  made  for  Daniel  Henchman,  of  Boa- 
tOD,  the  in'ost  enterprising  bookseller  of  British  America  before  the  Revo- 
lotion.  His  place  of  business  was  on  Cornhill,  at  the  corner  of  Eing- 
street,  where  he  furnished  much  employment  to  the  Boston  printers,  and 
even  those  of  London.  He  built  also  the  first  paper-mill  in  New  England. 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  prosecution  by  those  in  England,  who  printed  cum 
privilegio,  the  book  had  the  London  imprint  of  the  copy  from  which  it 
was  made,  viz. :  "  London :  Printed  by  Mark  Baskett,  Printer  to  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty."  The  edition  consisted  only  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  copies ;  and,  having  a  London  imprint,  and  close  resem- 
blance in  typography  to  the  English  editions,  the  fact  of  its  publication 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  But  Thomas,  who  was  an  apprentice  in 
Boston  a  few  years  after,  heard  the  compositors  of  the  work  speak  of  it ; 
and  Governor  Hancock,  a  relative  of  Henchman,  owned  a  copy  of  it,  and 
related  the  circumstances. 

A  duodecimo  impression  of  the  New  Testament  was  soon  after  printed 
in  like  manner  for  the  same  parties,  by  Rogers  &  Fowle,  and,  like  the 
Bible,  was  well  executed.  * 

(1)  Iq  1781,  Robert  Aitkin,  by  order  of  authorize  him  to  publish  this  recommenda- 

Congress,  printed,  in  small  duodecimo  form  tion  in  the  manner  he  shall  think  proper.*' 

and  brevier  type,  what  has  been  called  the  The  entire  work  was  executed  during  the 

ftnt  American   Bible  in   the  English  Ian-  troublous  times   of   the   Revolution;    and, 

goage.     The  execution  of  the  work  having  apart  from  the  limited  facilities  for  printing 

been  approved  by  Doctors  White  and  Duf-  at  that  period,  the  printer  is  said,  on   one 

field,  Chaplains,  Congress  passed  the  follow-  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  to  have 

log  resolution:  **  That  the  United  States,  in  been  obliged  to  remove  his  type  and  mste- 

Congress    assembled,  highly  approve    tho  rials  out  of  the  city,  and  to  bury  them  under 

pious  and  laudable  undertaking  of  Mr.  Ait-  a  bam,  to  save  them  from  destruction  by 

kin  M  subservient  to  the  interests  of  reli-  the  British  soldiers.     "  Under  all  these  dif- 

gion,  as  well  as  an  instance  of  the  progress  advantages,"  says   the   Philadelphia  Free- 

of  arta  in  this  country;  and  being  satisfied,  xnan's  Journal  of  that  day,  "a  complete  and 

from  the  above  report,  of  his  care  and  accu-  accurate  and  an  elegant  edition  of  the  Bible 

racy  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  they  re-  ^as   published  in   this  very  city,  in    four 

eommend  this  edition  of  the  Bible  to  the  in-  years  from  the  time  of  the  evacuation  by 

habitants  of  the  United  States,  and  hereby  tho  British.     The  very  pnptr  that  has  re- 
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Down  to  1740,  or  aboot  the  time  that  Sower  commeDced  the  Qaarto 
Bible,  when  eight  of  the  older  ProTiDces  were  in  possession  of  a  press, 
more  printing  was  annnally  executed  in  Massachusetts  than  in  all  the 
others  together.  Massachusetts  continued  to  lead  in  the  publication  of 
books  for  about  twenty-five  years  longer.  In  1769,  the  publishing  busi- 
ness of  Philadelphia  had  become  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Boston ;  and 
this  equality  was  maintained  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

These  two  cities,  to  which  belong  the  credit  of  having  thus  led  the 
enterprise  of  the  country  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Arts,  also 
divide  the  honor  of  having  produced,  during  the  period  at  which  we  have 
glanced,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  profession  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Born  in  Boston,  and  taught  the  first  elements  of  the  art  in  the 
establishment  of  his  brother  James,  one  of  the  early  printers  of  that  place, 
Franklin  afterward  conferred  upon  Philadelphia  the  benefits  of  his  in- 
dustry, inventive  talent,  and  matured  wisdom,  and  founded  several  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  a  lasting  blessing  to  her  population.  His  own 
simple  narrative  of  his  early  life  and  struggles  has  proved  a  most  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  thousands  of  young  mechanics  in  every  department  of 
business.  His  firmness,  sagacity,  and  patriotism  as  a  statesman  have 
reflected  honor  upon  his  whole  country  ;  while  his  discoveries  in  Science 
and  his  writings  are  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race.  It  has  been 
suggested,  by  one  who  labored  no  less  zealously  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
popular  knowledge,  whether  mankind  at  large  has  been  more  benefited 
by  his  services  in  any  department  than  by  the  sententious  wisdom  of 
Poor  Richard's  maxims.' 

eeived  the  impression  of  these  sacred  books  seem!)  to  have  borne  no  further  share  in  tb« 

was  manufactured  in  Ponnsylvania.     The  enterprise  than  that  of  superintending  th« 

whole  worlc   is  therefore  purely  American,  printing  and  recommending  the  volume  to 

and  has  risen,  like  the  fabled  Phoenix,  from  public  patronage,  but  manifested  through- 

the  ashes  of  that  pile  in  which  our  enemies  out  its  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 

supposed  they  bad  consumed  the  liberties  work. 

of  America."  (1)  The  incidents  of  his  public  career  art 

The  heayy  importations  of  Bibles,  among  too  well  known  to  require  repetition,  and 

other  things,  which  followed  the  peace,  com-  do  not  fall  within  our  prorince  to  record, 

pelled  the  publisher  to  aell  under  cott;  and.  As  a  printer,  he  labored  sedulously  for  the 

in  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  1789,  in  which  improrement  of  the  art;  and  had  his  ener- 

he  asks  for  a  patent  giving  him  the  oxclu-  gies  and  ingenuity  been  exclusively  devoted 

sive  right  for  fourteen  years  of  printing  the  to  the  profession,  he  would  doubtless  have 

Old  and  New  Testament  within  the  United  greatly  advanced  its  interests,  and  acquired 

States,  but  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  he  a  fame  equal  to  his  achievements  in  other 

states  that  he  lost  by  the  publication  "more  departments.     He  retained  a  lively  interest 

than    three  thousand    pounds  in    specie/'  in  the  trade  throughout  life,  and  his  regard 

Congress,  which  amid  its  many  burdens  had  for  the  dignity  of  his  profession  is  illustrated 

•0  promptly  responded  to  the  caU  for  Bibles,  by  the  following  incident,  which  ocoiuTed 
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By  the  Stamp  Act,  wbieh  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  March,  1765, 
a  doty  of  one  half-penny  was  imposed  on  all  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
Tk«  Stamp  ^^^ch  Were  required  to  be  printed,  after  the  first  of  November,  oo 
^^  stamped  paper.     On  a  publication  not  exceeding  six  sheets,  the 

tax  was  2s. ;  on  all  advertisements,  2s. ;  on  all  almanacs,  2d.  a  year,  if 
00  one  side  of  a  sheet ;  and  id,  on  all  others,  etc.     It  was  on  the  evening 
following  the  passage  of  this  Act,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  Loudon,  as 
Colonial  Agent,  in  view  of  the  results,  wrote  with  a  sorrowful  heart  to 
Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  "the  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  you  must  light  up  the 
lamps  of  industry  and  economy,''  to  which  Mr.  Thompson  is  said  to  have 
responded:  "Be  assured  we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  another  sort." 
But  the  Act,  in  America,  and  particularly  in  Boston,  was  very  generally 
disregarded,  except  by  the  most  indigoant  protests  from  one  end  of  the 
eonntry  to  the  other ;  and  not  only  newspapers  continued  to  be  printed, 
but  legal  documents  were  executed  on  common  paper,  as  before  its  enact- 
ment.    The  Act  was  repealed  in  the  following  year ;  but  another  Act 
in  1767,  accompanied  by  an  assertion  of  the  parliamentary  right  to  bind 
the  Colonies  in  all  cases,  was  passed,  imposing  a  duty  on  paper  and  several 
other  articles.     This,  notwithstanding  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  manufacture,  was  calculated  to  embarrass  the  operations  of 
the  Press,  which  the  non-importation  agreement  partially  obviated,  by 
stimulating  the  manufacture  of  that  article  for  a  time.     In  consequence 
of  these  manifestations  of  the  designs  of  Parliament,  the  Continental 
Congress  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1774 ;  and,  among  other 
measures  for  the  public  safety,  forbade  the  printers  to  execute  any  printing 
for  the  adherents  of  the  administration.     During  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Press  shared  in  the  general  insecurity  and  depression 
which  interrupted  nearly  every  form  of  industry.     It  did  its  full  share  in 
aroosing  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  the  Colonists,  and  in 
BQBtaining  the  fire  of  patriotism  throughout  the  struggle.     "  Writers  and 
printers,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  preachers,  and 
next  to  them,  had  the  greatest  hand  in  animating  their  countrymen."   The 
cause  of  the  Americans,  he  farther  observes,  received  such  signal  aid  from 

at  the  ontfiet  of  bis  career,  and  is  worthy  of  wat«r  from  the  pump,  made  roj  supper;   I 

repetition  :  A  person  haring  brought  a  piece  then  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  great-coat» 

for  insertion  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  and  laid  down   on  the  floor  nnd  slept  till 

PrankUn  desired  that  it  might  be  left  nntil  morning,  when  on  another  loaf  and  a  mag 

the  next  day  for  his  consideration.   Return-  of  water  I  made  my  breakfast     From  this 

log  at  the  appointed  time,  the  young  printer  regimen  I  find  no  inconvenience  whatever, 

replied :  "  I  have  perused  your  piece,  and  Finding  I  can  live  in  this  manner,  I  have 

iod  it  to  be  scurrilous  and  defamatory ;  to  formed  a  determination  never  to  prostitute 

determine  whether  I  should  publish   it  or  my  press  to  the  purposes  of  corruption  and 

lot,  I  went  home  in  the  evening,  purchased  abuse  of  this  kind,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 

i  twopenny  loaf  at  the  baker's,  and,  with  a  more  comfortable  sabsiatonce.'* 
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the  press  and  tbe  polpit,  that  Id  1775,  "  it  was  determined  to  emploj  these 
two  powerful  instruments  of  revolution,  printing  and  preaching,  to  operate 
on  the  minds  of  the  Canadians.  A  complete  apparatus  for  printing,  to« 
gether  with  a  printer  and  a  clergyman,  were  therefore  sent  into  Canada."* 
The  Boston  Gazette,  the  third  known  bj  that  name,  since  1719,  was 
regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  disaffected  party.  Journals  on  both  aides 
experienced  the  hostility  of  the  parties  to  which  they  happened  to  be 
opposed,  and.  nearly  all  literature,  but  that  of  a  political  character,  was 
obscured  in  the  gloom  and  ferment  of  the  times.  But  the  occasion  de- 
veloped  more  remarkable  qualities,  and  more  numerous  instances  of 
energy,  ability,  and  patriotism  in  spheres  of  private  exertion,  as  well  as 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Camp,  than  any  equal  portion  of  our  history.' 

It  was  amid  the  exciting  events  which  accompanied  the  proclamation 
of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America,  that  Isaiah  Thomas,  whom  an  intelligent 
French  traveler  styled  the  Didot  of  America,  the  able  and  diligent  his- 
torian of  this  department  of  American  industry,  and  for  many  years  tbe 
most  enterprising  member  of  the  trade,  Grst  entered  upon  life  as  an  inde* 
pendent  printer.  His  success  in  business  was  entirely  the  reward  of  his 
own  exertions.' 

The  Grst  journal  published  in  the  country,  which  possessed  anything  of 
a  literary  character,  was  the  "  General  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle 
for  all  the  British  plantations  in  America,"  a  duodecimo  monthly 
American  magazine,  printed  and  edited  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  first 
published  in  January,  1741,  at  twelve  shillings  a  year.  It  was 
continued  only  about  six  months.*  A  few  weeks  after,  another  monthly 
of  48  pages  8vo.,  called  the  American  Magazine,  was  started  in  opposi- 
tion by  John  Welbe,  but  did  not  survive. 

Another  monthly  magazine,  with  the  title  of  The  American  Magazine^ 
was  begun  in  1769,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Lewis  Nichola,  containing  forty- 
eight  pages.  To  this  magazine  were  subjoined  the  first  published  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  founded  chiefly  by  tbe 
agency  of  Franklin,  and  of  which. Nichola  was  a  member.     He  was  the 

(1)  History  of  American  Revolution.  vcntors.     This  was  the   forerunner  of  the 

(2)  A  paper  was  c^^tablishcd  in  Charleston,     Act  of  1790. 

South  Carolina,  in  November,  1765,  in  ex-  (3)  A  sketch  of  his  life  and  career  maj  b« 
press  opposition  to  the  Parliamentary  Stamp  found  in  the  2d  yol.  of  his  Hist,  of  Printing. 
Act  for  the  Colonic^),  and  was  generally  (4)  The  first  periodical  in  England,  bear- 
patronized.  By  an  Act  of  Assembly  in  that  ing  the  name  of  a  Magazine,  was  publiihed 
Province  in  1784,  for  the  encouragement  of  in  London,  in  1731,  by  Edward  Care.  It 
the  Arid  and  Sciences,  the  Copyright  of  was  tbe  Gentleman's  Magazine,  so  long  mt 
Books  was  secured  for  the  authors,  as  the  the  head  of  the  periodical  works  of  that 
benefits  of  novel  machines  were  to  the  in-  country. 
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aatbor  of  two  or  three  treatises  on  the  military  art,  published  in  PhiUi« 
delphia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Onlj  one  volume  of  the  magazint 
was  published. 

The  fourth  English  newspaper  established  in  Philadelphia,  was  the 
PenifsjlvBnia  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser,  which  was  the  first 
paper  in  the  British  Colonies  with  four  columns  to  a  page. 

The  first  daily  paper  in  America,  was  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  or 
General  Advertiser,  commenced  in  Philadelphia,  November,  1771,  by 
John  Dunlap,  as  a  weekly.  It  was  sold  in  1783,  to  D.  C. 
AmpHeaa  Claypoolc,  who,  about  a  year  after,  converted  it  into  a  daily, 
and  it  became  a  profitable  concern.  *  The  year  following  F.  Child 
k  Co.  published  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  that  city.  A  daily  evening  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  1788,  by  Samnel  Relf. 

In  1775,  there  were  nine  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  six  in 
English  and  one  in  German  were  published  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  German 
at  Gerroantown,  and  one  in  English  and  German  at  Lancaster. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  there  were  seven  papers  published  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  five  were  at  Boston,  one  at  Salem,  and  one  at 
Newburyport.  There  were  four  in  Connecticut,  at  the  same  time.  New 
London,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Norwich,  having  each,  one.  There 
were  two  in  Rhode  Island :  one  at  Providence,  and  one  at  Newport. 
There  was  also  a  newspaper  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  making  in 
all,  thirteen  in  New  England. 

In  the  Province  of  New  York,  there  were  then  published  four  papers, 
three  in  the  city,  nnd  one  at  Albany.  In  Maryland,  there  were  two,  at 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  respectively.  There  were  also  two  in  Virginia, 
both  at  Williamsburg :  two  in  North  Carolina,  at  Wilmington  and  New- 
bern  ;  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  one  at  Savannah,  in  Geor- 
gia ;  making  thirty-seven  newspapers  in  the  Colonies  now  comprised  in 
the  United  States.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  newspaper  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  one  at  Quebec,  in  Canada.  None  of  the  other  Pro- 
Tinces,  as  yet,  possessed  a  newspaper.  The  entire  number  of  periodicals 
which  had  been  commenced  in  the  Colonies  between  1704,  and  1775,  was 
something  less  than  one  hundred,  of  which  about  three-fourths  were  news- 
paper sheets,  and  the  balance  partook  more  of  the  character  of  Magazines. 
About  twenty-two  of  these  were  begun  in  Massachusetts ;  fourteen  in  the 
other  New  England  States ;  about  twenty-two  in  Pennsylvania ;  sixteen 

(1)  To  Mr.  Claypoole,  Washington,  at  s  through   Messrs   Thomas   A  Sons,  to  Mr. 

later  period,  pre<:ented  the  original  mann-  Lennox  of  New  York,  for  over  $2000.  (PA«- 

tertpi  cop/  of  his  Farewell  Address,  which  ladelphxa   and  iu  Ifanu/acturet,  bj  E.  T« 

wu  latelj  sold  in  this  city  by  his  executort*  Freedloy,  p.  168.) 
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in  New  York ;  and  twenty-two  in  the  other  Provinces  now  witbio  the 
Union. 

Many  of  these  bad  bnt  a  brief  existence,  while  others  attained  to  a 
respectable  age,  and  exerted  considerable  inflaence  upon  the  popolar 
mind,  in  literature  and  politics.  Yarions  causes  contributed  to  render  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  one  of  doubtful  remuneration.  The  scarcitj 
and  high  cost  of  materials,  such  as  presses,  type,  paper  and  ink,  which 
were  chiefly  imported,  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  were  serious  obstacles 
at  a  time  when  capital  was  far  from  abundant.  The  circulation  which 
they  could  secure  under  the  best  management  was  limited,  when  popula- 
tion was  sparse,  and  taste  and  leisure  for  reading,  less  general.  And  in 
regard  to  newspapers,  the  great  source  of  present  emolument  from  adrer- 
tisementfi  was  for  a  long  period  scarcely  depended  upon.  Its  advantages 
were  then  neither  apprehended  by  the  business  community,  nor  the  art 
of  attractive  display  at  all  understood  by  the  compositor.  The  first 
advertisements  were  confusedly  mingled  with  the  reading  matter,  from 
which  they  were  not  even  separated  by  lines.  Nor  were  they  so  separated 
from  one  another.  Some  of  the  early  papers  continued  to  be  published 
for  years  with  the  smallest  possible  advertising  patronage. 

In  September,  ITTT,  Congress  ordered  Migor-General  Armstrong  to 
remove  "all  the  printing-presses  and  types  in  the  city  and  in  Oermantown 
to  secure  places  in  the  country,  excepting  Mr.  Bradford's  press  in  this 
city,  with  English  types."  After  its  flight  to  Yorktown,  in  the  same 
year.  Congress  ordered  the  speedy  erection  of  a  printing-press  in  that 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  public  the  intelligence  received 
from  time  to  time.  Many  of  the  printers  were  great  sufferers  in  the  gen- 
eral ruin  which  overtook  such  numbers  during  the  contest.  They  were 
compelled  to  escape,  with  their  effects  and  apparatus,  to  places  of  security 
in  the  country,  where  they  either  prosecuted  their  business  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  or  abandoned  it  altogether.  Those  who  were  exposed  to 
the  hostilities  of  the  two  contending  parties,  were  often  visited  with  the 
resentment  which  could  not  reach  the  writers  for  whom  they  printed. 
Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  sometimes  personal  violence  or  insult 
was  incurred. 

The  number  of  printing-presses  in  the  country  before  the  Revolution  is 
believed  to  have  been  about  forty.  The  number  of  works  printed  up  to 
that  time  cannot,  ])robably,  be  now  ascertained.  The  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary contains  as  many  as  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  works  printed  in 
that  city  previous  to  the  Revolution  :  of  these,  four  hnndred  and  twenty- 
five  are  original  books  or  pamphlets,  and  thirty-four  are  re-prints  of 
foreign  books  and  pamphlets.  As  many  were,  doubtless,  printed  which 
were  not  obtained  for  the  Library,  au  addition  of  one-third, — ^making  an 
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agpBgate  of  six  hnndred  publications  for  the  ProyiDoe  daring  the  whole 

period, — has  been  considered  a  moderate  estimate. ' 

After  the  establishment  of  Independence,  when  printing  materials  began 
to  be  mannfactnred  more  generally  in  this  conntrj,  public  journals  were 
rmpidlj  multiplied.  A  careful  estimate,  made  in  1788,  placed  the  number 
of  newspapers  issued  weeklj  at  about  seventy-seven  thousand  copies,  or 
upward  of  four  millions  annually,  worth,  at  four  cents  each,  one  hundred 
mud  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Of  the  weekly  issues,  upward  of  thirty  thou* 
sand  were  supposed  to  be  printed  in  New  England.' 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  printers  and  booksellers  in  the  country, 
after  the  Peace,  was  Matthew  Caret,  who — having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  persons  in  power,  for  some  publication  in  Ireland — came  to 
America,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia.  The  American  Mn* 
seum,  a  periodical  conducted  by  him  with  much  ability,  was  highly  instru- 
mental in  calling  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  American  Manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  to  literature  and  politics.  Few  men  have  labored  with  more 
zeal  to  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  He  is  entitled, 
also,  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  publisher  of  the  first  quarto  Bible, 
from  standing  type,  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  principally 
through  his  agency  that  the  system  of  annual  book  fairs,  or  Trade  SaleB^ 
was  introduced,  in  imitation  of  the  periodical  book  fairs  of  Europe,  which 
have  done  so  much  in  enlarging  the  market  area  for  surplus  stock  and 
ftcilitating  acquaintance  between  publishers  and  booksellers. 

In  the  Colonial  period  of  our  history,  the  printers,  very  generally  in- 
deed, combined  with  their  business  of  printing,  that  also  of  book  selling, 
coioniA]  ^  ^i^  Caxton  and  other  early  printers,  and  often  that  also  of 
BookMUers.  )qqq^  binding.  The  small  occupation,  in  many  instances,  fur- 
nished for  the  press,  beyond  the  irregular  supply  of  work  for  the  local 
government,  often  compelled  the  printer  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  other 
mea&s,  of  which  a  book  and  stationery  shop  was  the  most  eligible. 
Many  combined  with  the  proper  stock  of  such  an  establishment,  a  small 
assortment  of  groceries  or  fancy  articles.  Others  were  extensive  dealers 
also  in  general  merchandise,  and  imported  books,  as  well  as  other  Euro- 
pean goods.  Many  others,  who  commenced  as  booksellers  and  publishers, 
18  their  means  enabled  them,  established  Printing-presses  in  connection 
with  their  other  business,  and,  in  time,  devoted  their  attention  exclusively 
to  printing.     The  business  of  the  bookseller  has  ever  been  a  profitable 

'    (1)  Mem.  Hist.  Soe.  Peniia.,  i.  150.  ealB  amonnted  to  2800,  with  an  arezmge  eir- 

(2)  MorM't  Uni7.  Qeog.,  od.  1796,  voL  L  onlation  of  1785,  and  the  aggregate  of  tht 

p.  340. — The  number  of  newspapers  pnbliah-  copies  printed  annnallj,  was   422,700,000. 

•d  in  the  Union  in  1810,  was  85S ;  in  1S2S,  The  newspaper  establishments  in  Baglaad, 

Ml    In  1850,  tht  newspapers  and  periodi-  in  1808,  numbered  145. 
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one  in  America,  and  manj  of  the  earlj  dealers  in  booka^  in  the  principal 
cities,  accamulated  extensiye  stocka  for  the  times  in  which  thej  lived,  and 
acquired  wealth  and  station.  The  books  Imported  were  seldom  of  a  coatlj 
or  rare  description,  but  were  of  the  practical  and  nsefnl  class,  which  best 
suited  the  limited  means  and  less  profound  inquiries  of  a  jonng  countrj 
compelled  to  turn  its  mental  labor  to  immediate  account  Books  on  law, 
medicine,  historj,  and  the  less  abstruse  branches  of  science  and  on  gen- 
eral knowledge,  constituted  the  staple  of  Colonial  book  siorea. 

The  number  of  booksellers,  whose  names  are  recorded  bj  Thomas  as 
haTiDg  carried  on  business  in  Boston  before  the  jear  ltT5,  is  ninetj-two; 
and  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  during  the  same  time,  there  were 
about  eighteen  engaged  in  the  business.  In  New  York,  there  were  about 
a  dozen  whose  names  are  giTen.  In  Philadelphia  there  were  thirtj-eight^ 
and  two  at  Germantown,  and  two  at  Lancaster,  Pennsjlyania.  Thera 
was  one  at  AnnapolLs,  Maryland ;  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina ; 
and  one  at  Sarannah,  Georgia.  His  list  of  booksellers  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  states,  howerer,  was  not  complete.  Of  those  enumerated  in 
Boston  and  the  other  large  towns,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  carried 
on  the  business  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  most  noted  and  enterpris- 
ing of  the  trade  in  Boston,  was  Samuel  Phillips  (1680),  "At  the  Brick- 
Shop,  at  the  west-end  of  the  Town-House,^  who  was  a  large  dealer,  and 
the  publisher  of  several  books  for  the  Boston  Press.  Dunton,  who  acted 
as  his  factor  in  London,  and  consigued  manj  books  to  him,  sajs,  he  was 
"  Tcnr  just  and  rery  thriving — joung  and  witty,  aud  the  most  beautiful 
man  in  the  town  of  Boston."  His  descendants  were  booksellers,  on 
Comhill,  until  after  the  Rerolution. 

We  hare  stated  that  some  of  the  earij  Colonial  Printers,  combined  with 
their  business  that  of  Bookbixpino.  The  earliest  exercise  of  the  art,  of 
which  we  hare  seen  aor  notice,  was  br  John  RatlifTe,  who  was  em- 
▲wrieta  ploved  as  mentioned  on  a  former  pa*^,  upon  £Iiot*s  Indian  Bible. 
about  the  year  1663.  He  came  from  England  for  that  purpose. 
In  September,  1661,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  wrote  to 
Mr.  Usher,  who  superintended  the  printins:  of  that  work,  to  demand  and 
receive  of  Mr.  Green,  the  whole  impression  of  the  Xew  Testament  ia 
Indian,  now  ^nished ;  *'  and  take  care  for  the  binding  of  two  hundred  of 
them  stroRcIy  and  as  speedily  as  may  bee  with  leather,  or  as  may  bee  most 
service-jible  for  the  Indians,  etc.-* 

In  the  bill  of  particulars,  rendered  by  Green  in  the  following  year,  £5 
was  acoordiD^Iy  charged  for  binding  two  hundred  Testaments  at  6<f.  each. 
The  blndirg  was  probably  done  by  RatlLffe,  who  in  August,  1664,  wrote 
to  the  Commissioner^  that  the  prifces  he  received  were  too  low,  and  that 
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he  eould  not  afford  to  bind  the  Bibles,  completed  the  jear  before,  for  less 
than  3«.  id.,  to  3s.  M.  per  Tolame.  It  appears  by  the  agent's  accoant 
in  1669,  that  only  28.  6<f.  each  was  paid  to  Green,  for  binding  and  clasp 
iogtwo  handred  Bibles,  which  were  qaarto  yolumes,  of  not  less  size,  we 
naj  sappose,  than  an  English  qaarto,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  length  of 
the  Indian  words,  which,  as  Dr.  Mather  observed,  one  would  think  "had 
been  growing  erer  since  Babel." 

John  Ratcliffe,  is  mentioned  by  Thomas  as  a  small  bookseller  in  Boston, 
io  1682,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  him  as  a  bookbinder  at  that  time  or 
preyiously,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  booksellers.  Nor  is  his  con- 
oection  with  the  Indian  Bible  mentioned. 

Several  rolnmesof  considerable  size  had  been  published  previous  to  this. 
Tiie  first  edition  of  the  Psalms  appeared  in  1647,  and  was  bound  in 
parchment.  One  or  two  other  editions  had  been  issued  before  the  Bible 
iras  completed ;  also  two  folio  editions  of  the  Laws,  but  by  whom  they 
irere  bound,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Among  the  early  settlers,  there  were 
doabtless  bookbinders  who,  like  other  mechanics,  laid  aside  their  former 
vocation  for  more  profitable  pursuits.  A  Bookbinder  named  John  San- 
ders, took  the  freeman's  oath  in  Boston,  in  1636,  before  any  printing  was 
done  in  the  Colony. 

Of  upwards  of  ninety  booksellers  who  carried  on  business  in  Boston, 

many  of  them  in  connection  with  printing,  before  the  Revolution,  over 

thirty  had  also  binderies  attached  to  their  establishments.     A 

Book-  ^ 

biBd^Min     number  of  them  confined  their  attention  principally  to  this 

Bottoo. 

branch.  The  Ushers,  who  were  the  first  booksellers, — one 
of  them  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Bible, — may  possibly  have 
done  something  in  that  way,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  it  The  first 
binder  in  the  list  of  booksellers  mentioned,  is  Edmund  Banger,  1673, 
who  dealt  but  little  in  books.  Of  those  who  chiefly  followed  the  me- 
chanical branch,  the  following  are  the  principal : 

Benjamin  Gray,  1719-51  at  the  "Head  of  Town  Dock."  He  was 
prosecuted  for  publishing  a  libelous  pamphlet.  Joseph  Edwards,  1723, 
"  Cornbill,"  a  respectable  publisher  and  binder,  over  forty  years  in  business. 
Nathanael  Belknap,  1723,  "Head  of  Scarlet  Wharf,  North  End."  Samuel 
Bobinson,  1723-71,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Bennet 
Love,  1726,  '*In  Anne  street,  near  the  Bridge."  Thomas  Hancock,  1726, 
Anne  street,  near  the  Draw  Bridge.  John  Eliot,  1728,  at  the  Great 
Elms,  (Liberty  Tree,)  South  End,"  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  Apostle. 
Alfred  Butler,  1729-42,  "Lower  End  of  King  street,  near  the  Crown 
Coffee  House,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Wharf,"  a  native  of  Boston,  and  an 
apprentice  of  Henchman.  Bichard  Fry,  1732,  "Stationer,  Bookseller, 
Paper-maker  and  Bag  Merchant,  from  the  City  of  LondoD,  keeps  at  Mr. 
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Thomas  Fleet's,  Printer,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown,  in  Comhill,  Boston." 
His  ad?ertisement  in  1732,  assures  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  their  account-books  from  London,  that  he  will  sell 
them  all  sorts  of  account-books,  done  after  the  most  acute  manner,  twentj 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can  have  them  from  London.  He  states  that 
he  had  priuted  and  already  sold  1200  copies  of  the  "  most  beautiful  Poema 
of  Mr.  Stepheu  Duck,  the  famous  Wiltshire  Poet^"  which  was  "a  full 
demonstration  to  him,  that  the  people  of  New  England  haTe  a  fine  taste 
for  good  Sense  and  polite  Learning."  Fry  appears  to  hare  been  about 
the  earliest  Blank-book  manufacturer  in  Boston. 

Charles  Ilarrison,  1739, ''  over  against  the  Brazen  Head  in  Comhill," 
had  a  book-bindery  in  England.  Samuel  Eliot,  1740-45,  Com-HilL 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  afterward  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston, 
Thomas  Rand,  1745,  Conihill,  and  afterward  Anne  street.  Thomaa 
Leverelt,  1753-78,  Cornhill.  Wharton  and  Bowers,  1761,  successors^ to 
D.  Henchman,  Cornhill.  William  Lang,  1760-75,  "at  the  Gilt  Bible," 
Marlborough  street,  a  Scotchman.  John  Hodgson,  1762,  "Marlborough 
street,"  bred  to  the  art  in  Scotland,  and  a  good  workman.  He  took,  in 
short  hand,  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  concerned  in  the  Boston  Massacre  on 
5th  March,  1770. 

Alfred  Butler,  1764,  Cornhill,  son  of  Alfred  Butler,  before  mentioned. 
Andrew  Barclay,  1764,  "at  the  Bible  in  Comhill,"bred  a  binder  in  Scot- 
land. Joseph  Snelling,  1767,  "Fish  street^  comer  of  Boarded- Ally," 
John  Langdon,  1770,  "Cornhill.''  Henry  Knox,  1771,  "Cornhill," 
afterward  Major-General.  Langdon  &  Knox,  both  served  their  appren- 
ticeship with  Wharton  &  Bowers,  booksellers  and  binders  on  Cornhill 
A.  Ellison,  1771,  "Xewbury  street,"  brought  up  to  binding  in  England, 
removed  in  three  or  four  years  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Beside  the  above  Bulkeley  Emerson,  1760,  carried  on  bookselling  and 
binding  at  Newburyport,  and  Mascol  Williams,  (1761),  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  find  no  others  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  though 
doubtless  there  were  a  number. 

In  New  Tork,  among  the  booksellers,  we  meet  with  the  following  only, 
who  executed  binding  also :  Robert  MacAlpine,  1769,  "in  Beaver  street 
There  were  two  MacAlpines,  Walter  and  William,  who  did  a  little  in 
bookbinding  in  Boston,  a  few  years  before.  ValenHne  Nutter,  1774, 
opposite  the  Coffee  House  Bridge." 

In   Philadelphia  occur,  in  the  same  relation,  the  names  of  Andrew 
Bradford,  1718,  Second  street;   Benjamin  Franklin,  1729, 

B'iokbtnd- 

injf  la Phiia- Market  street;   Joseph  Godwin,  1742,  "Second  street,  near 
Black  Horse  Alley,"  afterward  in  the  Alley,  an  Englishman ;  J, 
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Scuppay,  1743,  "  at  the  sign  of  the  Book,  in  Strawberry  Alley."  Black 
Eany,  1758,  "in  Laetitia  Coort,"  afterward  at  the  Bible  and  Heart,  in 
Second  street;  William  Woodhouse,  1776, "  in  Front  street,  near  Chestnut 
street,"  afterward  in  Second  street.  John  Anderton,  1 7  68, "  at  the  London 
Book-Store,  in  Second  street"  He  was  from  England,  and  was  a  binder, 
letter-case  and  pocket-book  maker,  in  which  he  first  began  business  in 
New  York ;  Robert  MacOill,  1771,  corner  of  Laetitia  Court." 

Of  the  three  Booksellers  in  Charleston,  two  at  least, — Well8,  in  1764, 
and  James  Taylor,  1771,  both  Scotchmen, — executed  binding  with  their 
other  business. 

The  literary  character  of  the  Colonies,  was  sustained  during  the  early 
period  by  many  names  of  considerable  repute  for  learning  and  ability  in 
leTeral  departments  of  Science  and  Letters.  Of  these,  many  had  been 
educated  in  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  others 
not  less  distinguished,  received  their  education  in  the  infant  colleges  of  this 
conntry.  Some  of  these,  moreover,  were  remarkable  for  prolificacy  and 
Tolominonsness.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  died  in  1727,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  no  less  than  382  books  and  tracts,  some  of  which  were 
vorks  of  great  labor.  His  Magnalia,  is  his  greatest  work,  though  another, 
probably  still  in  manuscript,  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts'  His- 
torical Society,  is  considered  by  his  biographer,  sufficient  to  employ  half 
the  lifetime  of  an  industrious  man. 

But  the  literary  history  of  the  period  docs  not  fall  within  our  province. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  first  tragedy  written  and  printed  in 
America,  is  believed  to  be  "  The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  by  Thomas  Godfrey, 
the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  Quadrant,  and  printed  in  quarto  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1765.  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  as 
Well  as  those  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  the  first 
Tolume  WU3  published  before  the  Revolution,  bear  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  provincial  mind  in  Science  and  Philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
Letters,  and  contain  several  distinguished  names. 

In  1789,  the  BMiotheca  Americana,  in  contrasting  the  literary  condi- 
tion of  North  and  South  America,  said  :  "In  South  America,  little  other 
knowledge  is  suffered  to  be  propagated  than  what  is  conducive  to  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  tends  to  increase  the  ideal  enjoyments  of  unwieldy 
wealth  and  false  greatness.  In  North  America,  the  whole  circle  of  science 
is  occupied  by  ingenious  industry,  which  has  for  the  most  part  proved 
itself  the  successful  candidate  for  literary  fame. 

"The  people  of  North  America,  have  now  professors  in  every  art  and 
science,  with  adequate  salaries ;  and,  whatever  they  may  want  to  import, 
men  of  eminence  in  literature  are  not  of  the  number.    At  the  head  of 
18 
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their  ph!lo8ophcrs  and  politicians,  stands  the  Tenerable  FaANKLm.  In 
the  first  class,  the  ingenious  Lorimer  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  Mathe- 
matics, the  self-taught  Kittenhouse.  In  divinity,  Weathebspoon.  Id 
history,  criticism,  and  policy,  the  modem  Tacitus,  (Patne.)  In  poetry, 
Barlow,  Sbhth,  and  Rat.  In  painting,  West.  In  law  and  oratory,— 
how  shall  I  enumerate  them  ?  Take  the  first  class.  In  Qeorgia,  Oeobob 
Walton  ;  German  Baker,  in  Virginia;  Jennings,  in  Maryland ;  Lewis, 
Bradford,  and  Chambers,  in  Pennsylvania;  Boudinot  in  Jersey; 
Hamilton  and  Bird  in  New  York ;  Johnson  in  Connecticut,  and  Pab* 
sons  in  Massachusetts." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COLONIAIi  PAPER-MILLS,  TYPE-FOUNDKRIES,  AND  PRINTING-PRESSES. 

The  mannfactare  of  Paper  was  iutrodnced  into  England  abont  the 
year  1498,  when  a  person,  named  Tate,  bnilt  a  Paper-mill  at  Dartford, 
in  Kent  By  reason,  however,  in  part,  of  the  greater  abundance  and  finer 
qoality  of  linen  in  ase  on  the  Continent,  the  mannfactare  of  Paper,  for  a 
long  period,  was  carried  on  in  greater  perfection  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  than  in  England.  Daring  the  seventeenth  century,  England  ob- 
tained her  chief  supply  of  Paper  from  France  and  Holland, — very  little, 
except  brown  Paper,  having  been  made  at  home  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  The  French  Protestants,  who  fled  thither  about  that  time, 
btroduced  an  improved  manufacture.  In  1690  the  making  of  white 
Paper  was  first  attempted ;  but  improvements  were  made  so  rapidly,  that 
Oreat  Britain  has  long  since  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  that  branch  of 
the  manufacture. 

In  America,  Paper  was  made  by  several  of  the  demi-civilized  nations, 
especially  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  in  considerable  perfection,  before 
the  Conquest  The  materials  employed  by  them  were  cotton,  silk,  mul- 
berry bark,  and  other  fibrous  substances,  but  especially  a  species  of  palm 
called  icxotl,  and  the  maguey  plant.  Upon  this  Paper  they  preserved, 
in  hieroglyphic  and  pictorial  characters,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians, — to 
whose  civilization  and  monuments  their  own  bear  so  much  resemblance, — 
the  records  of  their  laws,  institutes,  history,  and  charts  of  their  coasts, 
and  transmitted  to  their  coteraporaries  the  knowledge  of  current  events. 

The  manufacture  of  Paper  was  not  so  early  introduced  into  the  British- 
American  Colonies  as  some  others;  but  was  one  of  the  first  to  attain  a 
stable  footing,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  conntry.  Over  fifty  years 
elapsed  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  before  Paper  of  any  description 
was  made  in  this  country.  It  was,  however,  within  less  than  five  years 
after  the  first  white  Paper  was  manufactured  in  England,  according  to 
the  generally  received  accounts,  that  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  English 
Colonies  was  erected,  by  persons  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  the 
most  improved  condition  of  the  art  in  that  part  of  Europe  where  it  had 
long  flourished  in  the  highest  perfection. 
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A  mill  was  built  in  the  late  borongh  of  Roxborongh,  in  PenDSjlvaniay 
by  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  eminent  American  philosopher,  David 
Firtt  Paiwr-  Ritteohouse.  The  family  emigrated,  some  years  before,  from 
Selp'hiMn  Arnbeim,  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  Batavian  province  of  Gnelder- 
th«  Colonies  i^j^^^  where,  for  some  generations,  the  Paper  mannfactore  had 
been  carried  on  by  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  first  persons  of 
the  name  in  America  originally  came  to  New  York,  while  it  was  yet  a 
Dutch  Province,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  thej 
became  the  first  settlers  of  a  part  of  the  present  consolidated  City  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  now  included  in  the  twenty-first  ward.  A  gentle- 
man, resident  in  that  part  of  the  city,  who  has  examined  the  records  and 
papers  relating  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  place,  furnishes  the  following* 
particulars  of  this  early  enterprise,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  British 
America : 

**  This  mill  was  situated  on  a  small  rirulet,  now  called  Paper-mill  Ran,  in 
Roxborough,  near  the  south-western  line  of  Germantown  township.  It  was 
owned  by  William  Rittenhonsen  (now  spelled  Rittenhonse),  his  son  Clanse 
(Nicholas),  William  Bradford,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  Tresse,  of  Philadel- 
phia, each  of  the  latter  two  owning  a  fourth  part.  *  *  *  The  precise  date 
of  its  erection  is  not  known ;  but,  as  Bradford  was  interested  as  part  owner, 
it  was  doubtless  built  before  1693,  when  he  removed  to  New  York.  TThe  Bit- 
tenhouses  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Pennsylvania  about  1690,  having  emi- 
grated from  Holland,  where  their  ancestors  were  engaged  in  Paper-making. 
We  have  positive  proof,  however,  that  Paper  was  made  at  the  Rozborongh 
mill  in  1697 :  for  Gabriel  Thomas,  in  his  Historj  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, written  in  that  year,  says  :  '  All  sorts  of  very  good  Paper  are  made  in 
the  Germantown,*  with  which  place  Roxborough  was  often  identified; 
and,  besides,  there  now  lies  before  me  a  MS.  lease,  dated  '  this  24th  day  of 
Sept.,  in  y«  year  of  our  Lord,  1697,*  signed  by  William  Bradford,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  *  having  one  fourth-part  of  y«  said  paper-mill,  near  Germantown.' 
He  rented  his  share  to  the  Rittenhouses  for  ten  years,  upon  the  following 
terms  :— *  That  they,  the  8<*  William  and  Clause  Rittenhonse  shall  pay  and  de- 
liver to  said  William  Bradford,  his  ezecn,  or  assigns,  or  their  order,  in  Phila- 
delphia, y«  full  quantity  of  Seven  Ream  of  Printing  paper,  Two  Ream  of  good 
writing  paper,  and  Two  Ream  of  blue  paper,  yearly  and  every  year  during  y 
sd  Term  of  Ten  Years.'  "* 

This  mill  was  afterward  carried  away  by  a  freshet,  and  William  Peiin 
wrote  to  his  people,  asking  them  to  render  assistance  in  re-building  it. 
William  Rittenhonse,  the  builder  and  principal  owner,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Nicholas.  The  family  have  since  been  in  uninterrupted  occupation 
of  mill-seats,  on  the  Wissahickon,  near  the  site  of  the  original  mill. 

The  second  Paper-mill  erected  in  the  country,  appears  to  have  been 

(1)  H.  G.  Jones,  E<}q.,  in  Hist  Mag.,  vol.  L  p.  80. 
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boot  at  ElizabethtowD,  New  Jersey,  sometime  previoas  to  the  year  1728. 
Th«6ecMd  ^®  hare  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  its  erection 
FkfOTwBiu.  ^^  ||j^  orijpnal  ownership.  In  the  year  mentioned,  it  was  the 
property  of  William  Bradford,  the  Oovernment  Printer  for  that  ProTince 
and  New  Tork,  who  for  some  time  made  the  borongh  bis  place  of  resi- 
dence. About  the  same  date,  howerer,  the  manufacture  was  commenced 
in  one  or  two  other  places. 

The  next  attempt  appears  to  hare  been  made  in  Massachusetts,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony.  On  the  13th  September, 
1728,  the  General  Court  of  Masmchusetts,  granted  for  the  encouragement 
of  a  Paper-mill,  to  Daniel  Henchman,  Giilam  Phillips,  Benjamin  Fanueil, 
Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Dering,  a  privilege  in  the  nature  of  a  patent 
for  ten  years,  upon  the  following  conditions : 

In  the  first  fifteen  months,  they  were  to  make  one  hundred  and  forty 
reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper. 

The  second  year,  to  make  fifty  reams  of  printing  paper,  in  addition  to 
the  first-mentioned  quantity. 

The  third  and  afterward,  yearly  they  were  to  make  twenty-five  reams 
of  a  superior  quality  of  writing-paper  in  addition  to  the  quantities  before- 
mentioned  :  the  entire  yearly  product  to  be  not  less  than  five  hundred 
reams. 

The  mill  was  erected  in  Milton,  seven  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  the 
Neponsit  River,  below  the  head  of  the  tide,  which  during  six  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  suspended  its  operations.  The  proprietors 
iniiB«»r  employed  an  Englishman  named  Henry  Woodman  as  their 
foreman.  They  furnished  the  Legislature  a  sample  of  their 
manufacture  in  1731,  and  the  mill  was  probably  built  early  in  tl)e  previ- 
ous year. 

Henchman,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  projector,  was  the 
leading  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Boston  at  that  time,  and  was  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth  for  the  times.  Another  bookseller  of  Boston,  whom 
Thomas  supposes  to  have  been  concerned  in  this,  the  first  and  only  Paper- 
mill  in  New  England,  at  the  time,  was  Richard  Fry,  an  Englishman, 
who,  in  May,  1732,  issued  the  following  advertisement  in  the  weekly  Re- 
hearsal, published  by  Thomas  Fleet. 

*'  Richard  Frj,  Stationer,  Bookseller,  Paper  Maker,  and  Rag  Merchant,  from 
the  Citj  of  London,  keeps  at  Mr.  Thomas  Fleets,  Printer  at  the  Heart  and 
Crown,  in  Cornhlll,  Boston,  where  said  Fry  is  ready  to  accommodate  all  Gen- 
tlemen, Merchants,  and  Tradesmen,  with  Setts  of  Acoompt  hooks,  after  the 
neatest  Manner.  And,  whereas,  it  has  heen  the  Common  Method  of  the  most 
Canons  Merchants  in  Boston,  to  procure  their  Books  from  London,  This  is 
to  acquaint  those  gentlemen,  that  I,  the  said  Fry,  will  sell  all  sorts  of  Aooompt 
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Books,  done  after  the  most  aonte  Manner  for  Twenty  per  Cent  cheaper  than 
they  can  have  them  from  London.  I  return  the  Public  Thanks  for  following 
the  Directions  of  mj  former  Advertisement  for  gathering  Rags,  and  hope  thej 
will  continue  the  like  Method,  haring  received  upwards  of  Seyen  Thousand 
weight  already.'*' 

The  Milton  Paper-mill  after  having  been  managed  a  few  years  by  the 
original  proprietors,  suspended  operations.  It  was  afterward  sold  to 
Jeremiah  Smith,  who  was  nnable  to  obtain  workmen  to  carry  on  the  bnsi- 
ness,  a  difficulty  experienced  in  many  branches  of  manufacture  at  that 
time. 

In  1760,  James  Boies,  of  Boston,  procured  a  paper-maker,  named 
Hazelton,  from  a  British  regiment^  then  in  the  town,  from  which  soldiers 
were  occasionally  suffered  to  work  on  furlough,  among  the  trades-people 
with  whom  labor  was  scarce.  For  him,  Hazleton,  aided  by  Abijah  Smith, 
a  native  of  Milton,  who  understood  the  basiness,  set  the  mill  once  more 
in  operation .  The  regiment  was  soon  after  ordered  to  Quebec.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  refused  to  allow  Hazleton  to  remain  behind,  and 
like  his  brave  Commander,  the  gallant  Wolf,  he  received  upon  the  plains 
of  Abraham,  a  mortal  wound,  from  which  he  died  in  a  few  weeks. 

After  another  short  interruption,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Englishman,  from 
New  York,  again  set  the  mill  at  work.  Clarke  is  said  to  have  had  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  to  have  made  most  of  the  moulds 
used  by  him.  He  was  assisted  by  Smith,  who  continued  in  the  business 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  after  a  few  years  by  his  son  Qeorge  Clarke,  also 
a  good  workman.  In  1*796,  the  town  of  Milton,  in  addition  to  other 
manufactories,  had  three  Paper-mills,  and  there  were  six  on  the  same  river, 
and  twenty  within  the  State.  The  Neponsit,  on  which  this  Paper-mill, 
and  also  the  first  water  grist-mill  in  New  England,  was  built  at  Dorches- 


(1)  Fleet  ohangod  the  name  of  his  paper  captured  by  an  English  Crniser,  daring  the 

to  the  BoHton  Evening  Pott,  and  in  Novem-  war  with  France  and  Spain,  in   1748,  of 

her,  1748,  mndc  the  following  announcement,  which  Fleet  purchased  a  large  quantity  at  a 

which  is  a  carious  instance  of  the  scarcity  low  price.    He  made  use  of  them  for  print- 

of  Paper  in  that  day.  "  Choice  Penntylvania  ing  ballads,  the  back  of  each  bull  being  snf- 

Tobacco  Paper,  to  be  sold  by  the  Publisher  ficient  for  two  songs  like  "Black-Eyed  8a- 

of  this  Paper,  at  the  Ileart  and  Crown ;  where  san,"  etc.  Thomas  says  he  saw  large  quanti- 

may  also  be  had  the  Bulls,  or  Indulgences  ties  of  them  thus  worked  up  by  Fleet.   In  tho 

of  the  preiient  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  either  by  early  days  of  Boston,  when  the  Legislatnrt 

the  single  Bull,  Quire,  or  Ream,  at  a  much  did  not  think  it   beneath    their  dignity  to 

cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  purchased  of  prescribe  the  eut  of  ladies'  sleeves,   Mr. 

the  French  or  SpanUK  Priests."    It  appear!  Robert  Saltonstall  was  fined  fire  sbillingf 

that  several  bales  of  the  Indulgeneei  printed  for  presenting  a  petition  on  so  small  and  ImUL 

on  the  face  of  a  small  sheet  of  very  good  a  piece  of  paper, 
paper,  had  been  taken  in  a  Spanish  ship. 
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ter,  famishes  excellei^t  mill-sites  which  haye  long  been  occapied  by  basj 
Victories. 

This  first  attempt  of  the  New  England  people  to  make  their  own  Paper^ 
did  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  English  Paper-mannfactnrers. 
Through  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  the  attention  of  the  Ooyem* 
ment  was  called  to  the  snbject.  The  Hoase  of  Commons,  in  1731,  directed 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  make  a  report  with  respect  to  the  trade  and  mann- 
factnres  carried  on  in  the  Colonies,  "  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigations, 
or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  On  15th  February,  1731-2,  a  report 
vas  made  in  pursuance  of  this  order  on  which  it  is  said  that  among  the 
complaints  made  to  the  Board  against  plantation  laws  was  this,  that  "  in 
Massachusetts,  an  Act  was  made  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  Paper, 
which  law  interferes  with  the  profit  made  by  the  British  Merchants  on 
foreigpn  Paper  sent  thither."  It  was  feared  that,  unless  an  early  stop  was 
put  to  these  manufactures,  they  would  in  time  be  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  It  is  added,  that  by  later  accounts  from  Massachusetts 
Bay,  they  were  informed  that  Paper  was  made  ''  by  a  mill  set  up  three 
years  ago,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  Sterling  yearly." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Paper-mill  was  built  at  Milton,  another 
was  erected  on  Chester  Creek  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Thomas  Willcox,  an  early  English  settler.  >  Writing  and  printing-paper, 
and  clothiers'  pasteboard  were  manufactured  there,  and  supplied  Frank- 
lin with  much  of  the  paper  used  upon  his  press.  At  the  same  place  was 
made  by  the  old  hand  process,  bank  note  paper,  used  in  the  old  Conti- 
nental Paper  Currency,  at  one  time  so  abundant  in  the  Colonies.  The 
exact  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain,  but  the  establishment  continued  in 
operation  under  the  original  proprietor  until  his  death,  in  1779.  It  was 
subsequently  continued  by  his  son  Mark,  who  improved  the  manufacture 
of  bank  note  paper,  and  also  carried  on  the  business  to  an  advanced  age. 
The  old  mill  was  demolished  in  1829. 

One  of  the  earliest  Paper-mills  built  in  Pennsylvania,  was  established 
by  the  Dunkers,  or  German  settlers  at  Ephrata,  in  Lancaster  County, 
where  they  also  had  a  German  printing-press.  During  the  scarcity  of 
Paper,  experienced  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  messengers  were  dispatched  to  this 
mill  for  a  supply  for  cartridges.  The  mill  happening  to  be  exhausted, 
the  fraternity  who  held  their  property  in  common,  generously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  their  country,  several  two-horse  loads  of  an  edition  of  Fox's 

(1)  In   the  Chronology  and   Higtorj  of  tho  first  Paper-mill  in  the  Colony.     A  later 

Paper  and  Paper-making,  by  Mr.  Joel  Mnn-  date  it,  however,  giren   by  several  other 

Nil,  Albany,  1714  ia  assigned  as  the  date  of  anthorities.  ^ 

this  erection,  which  the  anthor  considered 
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Book  of  Martyrs,  then  ready  for  the  bindery.  Samples  of  this  "  litenurj 
ammanition,"  are  still  preserved  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  battle-gronod* 
Nearly  two  hundred  of  the  wounded  in  the  fight  lie  bnried  in  the  Tillage^ 
whithei'they  were  sent,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  little  community. 

In  August,  1765,  a  large  and  complete  Paper-mill,  belieyed  to  hsTt 
been  the  first  in  that  place,  and  probably  in  the  Province,  was  completed 
Fint  Paper-  ^"^  P°^  ^^  Operation,  in  or  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It 
tLhodeiw-  ^s  supposed  to  havc  been  at  Olneysville.'  It  appears,  a  few 
**•***•  years  later,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  neglect, — ^so  confirmed 

was  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  English  manufactures. 

In  1768,  Colonel  Christopher  LeflSngwell,  of  Norwich,  in  Connecticut, 
erected  at  that  place  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  Colony,  under  the  promise 
of  a  bounty  from  the  Legislature.  Two  years  after,  he  was  ac« 
mill  fn  coa-  cordinijrlv  awarded  two  pence  a  quire  on  four  thousand  and  twenty 
quires  of  writing  paper,  and  one  penny  each  on  ten  thousand 
six  hundre(f  quires  of  printing  paper.  The  awards  amounted  in  all  to 
£81 168.  3d.     The  Government  patronage  was  soon  afterward  withdrawn. 

An  official  letter  from  Governor  Moore,  of  New  York,  to  Lord  Hills- 
borough, dated  May  7th,  1768,  at  Fort  George,  in  answer  to  inquiries  of 
In  New  ^^*®  Board  of  Trade  in  relation  to  manufactures,  states,  that  a 
York.  Paper-mill  had  begun  to  be  erected  within  a  few  days,  at  a 

small  distance  from  the  town.'  This  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  seen 
any  mention  iu  that  Province.  A  Paper-mill  was,  about  this  time, 
erected  at  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  by  Hendrick  Onderdonk  and  his 
son  Andrew,  which  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  first  built  in  New  York.* 
The  precise  date  is  not  given.  Hendrick  Onderdonk,  who  was  an  an- 
cestor of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  that  State,  was  born  in  1724,  and  had, 
ip  his  early  years,  built  the  first  grist-mill  on  that  part  of  the  island.  But 
as  his  son,  and  also  Hugh  Gaine,  so  prominent  as  a  printer  and  booksel- 
ler in  New  York  at  this  time,  were  connected  with  him  in  the  bnsiness, 
it  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Governor  Moore.  The 
manufacture  has  been  carried  on  at  that  place  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

In  1769,  the  following  announcement  was  made  in  the  Boston  News 
Letter  : — "  The  bell-cart  will  go  through  Boston  before  the  end  of  next 
month,  to  collect  rags  for  the  Paper-mill  at  Milton,  when  all  people  that 
will  encourage  the  Paper  manufactory  may  dispose  of  them." 

In  a  country  so  much  less  populous  than  Europe,  and  the  climate  of 

(1)  Staple's  Annals  of  Prorideneo,  p.  615.        (9)  Tbompton's  Hist  Long  ItUad,  iL  5S. 

(2)  DoeumeDUrj  Hist  of  N.  Tork,  L  786. 
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which  called  for  mach  woolen  clothing,  rags  were  necessarily  scarce,  and 
notwithstanding  the  amount  of  cotton  now  grown  and  manufactured, 
they  still  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  Paper  manufacturers. 
At  this  date,  the  Paper-mills  in  the  Provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware,  had  increased  to  the  number  of  forty.  The  value 
of  their  manufacture  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  an* 
Dually.     Six  of  these  were  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia. ^ 

The  increase  of  the  Paper-mills  in  those  Provinces  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  printers  and  publishers  of  Philadelphia 
which  was  then  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  country.  But  it  was,  also, 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  Interest  taken  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  that, 
branch  of  Colonial  industry.  De  Warville,  who  visited  the  Province  in 
1788,  says.  Dr.  Franklin  informed  him  that  he  had  established  about 
eighteen  Paper-mills.  The  same  traveler  observes,  after  having  visited 
Boston  and  New  York,  **  There  is  no  town  on  the  Continent  where  there 
is  so  much  printing  done  as  at  Philadelphia.  Gazettes  and  book-stores 
are  numerous  in  the  town,  and  Paper-mills  in  the  State.'  Franklin  him- 
self informs  us  that  one  of  the  first  books  printed  by  him  and  Meredith 
Wis  on  pro  patria  paper.  Ever  ready  to  encourage  domestic  industry, 
he  was  particularly  interested  in  the  progress  of  printing  and  all  its 
tributary  arts.  His  metrical  pleasantry  on  the  subject  of  Paper  is  familiar 
to  all ;  but  another  less  known  but  more  important  dissertation  was  enti- 
tled, "  A  Description  of  the  Process  to  be  observed  in  makinj^  large  sheets 
of  Paper,  in  the  Chinese  manner,  with  one  smooth  surface,"  which  was 
read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  June,  1788,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  its  Transactions,  a  year  or  two  after  his 
death. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  France,  in  1763,  undertaken  for 
the  defense  of  the  Anglo-American  possessions,  the  purpose  was  openly 
avowed  by  Parliament  of  re-imbnrsiug  the  enormous  expense  of 
that  undertaking  by  a  tax  upon  the  Colonies.  Resolutions  in 
favor  of  a  Stamp  Act,  similar  to  one  which  had  long  been  in  force  in  Eng- 
land, were  passed  in  March,  1764.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Gren- 
Tille  introduced  his  famous  bill  declaring  all  instruments  of  writing  used 
in  the  American  Colonies  null  and  void,  unless  executed  upon  stamped 
Paper  or  parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  by  Parliament.  The  bill,  which 
leceived  the  royal  assent  in  March,  1765,  at  once  aroused  in  the  Colonies 
a  storm  of  opposition,  which  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  revolt  from  impe- 

(1)  Wniiam   Wood,  Fifth    street,   bolow  principnl  conveyanccn,  aod  was  considered 

Wibot,  in  January,  1772,  advertised  jKireA-  "  eqaal  or  better  than  the  imported." 
««i<^  af  made  and  sold  by  him,  which  had        (2)  New  Travels  in  U.  States,  In  178S. 
'w  ioBM  time  prtTioos  been  used  by  tht 
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rial  rale  made  a  few  years  later.  The  resolutions  of  non-importatioii  and 
non-intercourse,  by  which  the  Parliamentary  legislation  was  met  on  the  part 
of  ProTiocial  Assemblies,  gave  no  slight  impulse  to  the  natire  indostry 
of  the  Colonies,  while  they  so  materially  affected  the  interests  of  British 
commerce  and  manufactures,  that  a  repeal  of  the  ordinance  was  as  loudly 
called  for  by  the  merchants  of  England  as  by  all  classes  in  America.  The 
pressure  of  public  sentiment,  both  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies,  forced 
upon  Parliament  the  repeal  of  a  statute  so  obnoxious,  which  was  effected 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  its  enactment,  accompanied,  howeyer, 
by  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  or  bind  the  Colonies  in 
•all  cases  whatever.  In  conformity  with  this  alleged  prerogative,  a  bill 
was,  in  1767,  introduced  into  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  im- 
posing duties  in  the  Colonies  upon  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  painteri* 
colors,  and  tea,  which  passed  into  a  law,  and  once  more  aroused  the  op- 
position of  the  Colonists,  in  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  non-intercourse 
Acts.  The  merchants  of  Boston,  in  October,  passed  resolutions, — in  which 
they  were  followed  by  other  towns, — not  to  import,  or  deal  with  those 
who  should  import,  tea,  glass,  paper,  or  colors,  so  long  as  the  duties  on 
those  articles  remained  unrepealed.  Resolutions  were,  at  the  same  time, 
formed  to  encourage,  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means,  home  manufactures ; 
and  glass  and  Paper  were  especially  recommended  as  deserving  of  en- 
couragement The  British  exports  to  the  Colonies  at  once  fell  off  again, 
from  £2,378,000,  in  1768,  to  £1,634,000,  in  1769,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  was  loudly  demanded.  Public  excitement  was  once  more  allayed, 
temporarily,  by  the  reluctant  withdrawal,  in  1770,  of  five-sixths  of  the 
duties,  leaving  but  a  nominal  tax  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  asserted  legislative  authority  of  Parliament.  Although 
a  horror  of  taxation  had  ever  possessed  the  Colonial  mind,  and  this  small 
impost  was  resisted  on  the  principle  that  there  could  be  no  right  to  im- 
pose taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  taxed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
it  was  more  an  infringement  of  Colonial  rights  than  many  other  Acts 
which  had  been  submitted  to  without  complaint  from  the  earliest  period. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  Parliament  found  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  a  people,  now  prosperous  and  enriched,  who  had  submitted  to 
have  their  national  industry  crippled  by  statutes  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  English  commerce,  should  refuse  their  quota  to  the  expense  incurred 
in  their  protection,  while  their  fellow-subjects  at  home  sustained,  without 
complaint,  the  heavy  burdens  incurred  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  trade  Acts  were,  in  many  respects,  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Colonists  to  make  the  most  of  their  industry.  •  Unless  ex- 
emption were  guaranteed  by  their  charters,  a  right  to  exact  from  them  a 
contingent  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  empire,  of  which  they  were  an 
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htegral  part,  seemed  to  rest  npon  the  same  prerogative  by  which  the 
pirent  State  assnmed,  in  other  cases,  to  legislate  for  its  dependencies. 
The  Legtslatores  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had,  indeed,  ten  years 
before,  enacted  a  Provincial  Stamp  Act ;  the  former  granting  to  his  Ma- 
jesQr  several  dnties  on  vellnm,  parchment,  and  Paper,  for  two  years,  to- 
wards defraying  the  charge  of  this  Government  That  of  New  York, 
passed  the  following  year,  continued  foar  years  in  operation.  Bat  the 
impost  was  now  resisted  npon  the  principle  that  the  Colonists  were  not 
tmenable  to  a  statute  which  they  had  no  voice  in  making ;  and  upon  this 
question  of  prerogative,  the  empire  was  at  length  dismembered. 

The  Stamp  Act  probably  diminished  somewhat  the  consumption  of-' 
paper,  by  restricting  the  operations  off  the  Colonial  press,  and  by  forcing 
the  colonist  to  resort  to  arbitration  and  other  non-juridical  modes  of 
settling  disputes,  whereby  the  use  of  legal  instruments  ch&rgeable  with  the 
stamp  duties  was  dispensed  with.' 

(1)  Apart  from  the  qnefltion  of  preroga-  £4  on  liceosea  to  seU  wine  to  penona  not 
tiTe,  the  ■tamp  dntief ,  which  make  a  formi-  taking  out  lioenees  to  sell  apirits,  etc. 
dable  list,  were  ealeolated  g^reatly  to  impede  £3  npon  those  who  do. 
the  nfaal   forms  of  hosiness,  and  the  de-  5t.  npon  guardianships,  and  letters  of  ad- 
tenained  opposition  was  hut  natural.    As  ministration,  ahoye  £20;  seamen  and  sol- 
ov  readers  may  not  now  he  familiar  with  diers  excepted ;  the  duty  extending  to  tha 
tlie  details  of  this  memorable  Act,  we  may  Continent  of  America,  its  islands,  etc.,  Her- 
bs excused  for  presenting  the  headi  of  it  for  mnda  and  Bahama, 
their  oonsideration.  10«.  npon  the  same  in  other  parts  of  Brit- 

VL  on  all  pleas  in  courts  of  law.  ish  America. 

2f.  on  hail-pie  cei  and  appearances   on  6d,  upon  securities  for  £10. 

them.  1«.  upon  securities  for  ahore  £10,  and  not 

1«.  6d.  on  all  pleas,  etc,  in  Chancery.  above  £20. 

M,  on  eopie».  Ic.  td,  upon  securities  for  abore  £20,  and 

£2  on  all  diplomas,  eertilieates,  etc.,  of  not  above  £40. 

colleges.  6c2.  upon  warrants  of  surrey  for  100  acres. 

It.  on  pleas,  etc.,  in  Admiralty  Courts.  1«.  npon  the  same  for  more  than  100,  and 

td.  on  copies.  not  exceeding  200. 

10«.  on  a  certiorari,  writ  of  error,  etc.  1«.  M,  npon  same  for  abore  200,  and  not 

5«.  on  fines,  eommon  reeoreries,  and  at-  exceeding  320. 

taehments.  ]«.  M.  upon  all  grants,  etc.,  of  100  acres; 

U.  on  any  record  of  Kisi  Prins,  as  jndg-  except  leases  up  to  21  years, 

■ents,  etc  2«.  upon  the  same  for  above  100,  and  not 

1«.  on  all  process,  etc,  not  heretofore  in-  exceeding  200. 

eluded.  2«.  M,  npon  the  same  for  above  200,  and 

£10  upon  licenses  to  practice  as  attorneys,  not  exceeding  320.     These  confined  to  the 

ete.  Continent,  its  islands,  Bermuda  and   Ba- 

id.  on  all  bills  of  lading.  hama. 

20i.  on  all  letters  of  marque,  etc  3«.  on  the  same  for  lands  above  100,  in  aU 

lOf.  upon  all  grants  of  oflees,  except  of  other  parts  of  British  America, 

the  aavy,  army,  and  of  the  peaoe.  4«.  on  abore  100,  and  not  exceeding  200. 

M.  OB  all  Acta  of  ineorporation.  5«.  on  above  200,  and  not  exeeedlng  320. 

SOf.  OB  rBtaUiog  UoeasM  to  seU  spiriti.  £4  upon  all  offioes  not  before  mentioned^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  impnlse  given  to  domestic  mannfactares  by  the 
determination  not  to  import  or  nse  articles  of  English  merchandise,  was  a 
means  of  increasing  the  production  of  paper  into  the  country.  Mills 
were  in  consequence  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  increased 
from  that  time  more  rapidly  than  they  had  previously  done. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  however,  there  were  but  three 
small  paper-mills  in  Massachusetts.  There  .was  one  in  Rhode  Island  out 
of  repair.  In  New  Hampshire,  there  were  as  yet  none.  The  supply  of 
Paper  from  these  mills  was  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  scarcity  of 
workmen  experienced  in  the  business,  and  the  high  price  of  all  labor, 
caused  what  was  made  to  be  prepared  very  indifferently.  The  practice 
of  saving  rags  had  not  become  habitual  with  the  people,  and  everything 
of  that  kind  was  employed  in  the  manufacture,  without  the  proper  care  in 
assorting  the  qualities.  This  gave  to  much  of  the  paper  made,  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  bleaching  process  was  yet  unknown,  a  peculiarly 
dark,  and  often  mottled  hue,  by  which  the  product  of  that  period  is 
characterized. 

It  was  about  this  time,  or  in  the  year  1774,  that  the  eminent  chemisti 
Scbeele,  made  the  valuable  discovery  of  Chlorine,  the  remarkable  bleach* 
ing  properties  of  which,  in  combination  with  water  or  certain  salts,  were 
afterward  through  the  researches  of  Berthollet  and  others,  rendered  so 
practically  useful,  as  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  Art,  as  employed 
upon  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  substances.  This  application  of  chlo- 
rine did  not,  however,  become  immediately  available  in  Europe,  and  was 
not  introduced  into  the  Paper  manufactories  in  this  country,  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.* 

«zcept  the  army,  HATy,  and  juBiioefl  of  the  2«.  on  all  advertisements. 

peace.  2d.  on  aU  almanacs,  etc.,  on  one  dde  of 

£6  apon  all  exemplifications  of  the  same*  one  sheet 

2«.  6d,  on  all  oontraots,  charters,  bills  of  4d.  on  all  others.   These  for  one  year.   If 

sale,  etc.  for  more  years,  to  be  multiplied  by  tht 

5«.  on  warrants  to  aadit  accounts,  pass-  number, 

ports,  policies  of  insurance,  etc  6d.  on  every  200,  in  sums  not  exeeedinf 

2«.  Zd,  on  all  bonds,  letters  of  attorney,  £50,  as  consideration  for  apprentioeshipa. 

notarial  acts,  etc.  Ic.  on  20,  if  the  sum  exceeds  £50. 

Zd,  on  all  registers  of  deeds,  etc.,  before  Double  duties  on  all  papers,  etc.,  in  other 

mentioned.  than  the  English  language. 

2»,  on  all  register's  of  deeds,  etc.,  not  be-  (1)  lu  a  communication  addressed  by  Mr. 

fore  mentioned.  J.  Cist,  of  Wilkesbarre,  in  March,  1813,  to 

It.  on  playing  cards.  Professor    Cooper,    of   Dickinson    College, 

10#.  on  dice.  Pennsylrania,  the  Editor  of  the  Emporium 

irf.  on  all  pamphlets  and  newspapers.  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  is  sUted,  that  the 

Id.  if  larger  than  a  half  sheet,  and  under  oxygenated  muriaiie  acid,  as  it  wa«  then  do- 

a  whole  sheet.  nominated,  had  not  at  that  time  come  into 

3f.  not  exceeding  six  sheets.  nse  among  the  paper-makerf  in  AmariMt 
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In  1716,  Watson  &  Ledjard,  who  had  a  Paper-mill  at  East  Hartford, 
Connecticat,  were  able  to  sapply  paper  for  a  weekly  issue  of  eight  thoa* 
gand  papers  firom  the  Hartford  press,  in  addition  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  wridng-paper  used  in  that  Colony,  and  by  the  Continental  Army. 
One  of  the  earliest  Paper-mills  built  in  Western  Massachusetts,  was  near 
the  town  of  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  County.  In  1Y79,  about  twenty-seven 
jears  after  its  settlement,  the  town  instructed  its  representatives  to  the 
Qeneral  Court,  to  use  their  '*  best  endeavors,  that  any  petition  which  may 
be  preferred  from  this  town,  or  from  any  individual  of  it,  respecting  the 
erecting  a  Paper-mill  in  this  town,  be  attended  to,  and  espoused  by  you 
in  the  General  Court."  Paper  was  made  some  years  later  in  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Dalton,  by  Zen  as  Crane  and  others.  The  county  now  main- 
tains about  forty  Paper-mills,  far  outnumbering  any  other  in  the  State. 
Lee,  where  the  business  began  still  later,  has  alone  above  twenty  mills, 
and  18  the  largest  Paper-making  town  in  the  Union. 

A  Paper-mill  was,  we  believe,  built  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  during  the 
Revolution.  So  scarce  was  the  supply  of  raw  material,  however,  that 
advertisements  were  sent  to  Albany  that  rags  were  wanted  at  the  printing- 
office  and  Paper-mill  in  Bennington  ;  and  the  mill  is  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  cast-off  clothing  of  the,  Indians  for  a  supply 
of  stock.*    Paper  was  brought  from  the  mill  through  the  forests  upon 

altbeagfa  two  or  three  patents  had  already  wai  again  given  to  the  public  in  the  paper 

been  granted  in  England  for  ita  application  above  referred  to.    A  patent  wm  granted  in 

to  that  purpose.  England,  in  1792,  to  a  Mr.  Campbell,  for 

A  formula  prepared  by  an  English  maou-  bleaching  rags,*  and,  three  years  after,  John 

faetnrer,  for  making  a  bleaching  liqaor  for  Bigg,  obtained  a  patent  for  bleaching  rags 

paper  pnlp,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Cist,  and  with  and  also  the  pulp  in  the  vats,  by  the  use  of 

engravings  of  the  apparatus  used  in  its  pre-  manganese,  sea  salt,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  water 

paration,  and  remarks,  by  Dr.  Cooper  was  distilled  together.     Dr.  Cooper  appears  to 

pnblished  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Second  have  used  the  gas  which  is  noxious  to  the 

Series  of  the  Emporium.    In  his  observa-  workmen,  in  place  of  a  solution  of  the  oxy- 

tions.  Professor  Cooper,  states,  that  about  muriate  or  chloride  of  lime,  afterward  em- 

the  year  1790,  he,  with  a  Mr.  Baker,  of  Man-  ployed,   and    hence  his    method    did    not 

Chester,  devised  a  modification  of  Berthoi-  prevail. 

let's  method  of  producing  oxymuriatic  acid,         (I)  A  commentary  on  the  altered  circum- 

by  substituting  minium,  or  red  lead,  for  stances  of  the  present  population  of  these 

manganese,  and  hj  a  direct  combination  of  States,  in  regard  to  clothing  and  the  Arts,  is 

the  materials,  produced   the   acid  without  furnished  in  a  statement  in  the  California 

distillation,  and  with  considerable  saving  of  State  Register,  for  1859,  where  the  existence 

expense.    He  says,  he  employed  it  continu-  of  a  Paper-mill  in  Marin  County  is  men- 

OQsly  for  three  years  previous  to  his  removal  tioned,  as  turning  out  six  tons  of  paper  per 

to  America,  in  bleaching  cotton  goods  to  the  week.     And  one  of  the  great  benefits  as- 

extentof  from  800  to  1200  pieces  of  calico  oribed  to  it,  is   the  "clearing  out  of  the 

weekly  in   Manchester.     The  process   was  cast-off   garments,   which   for  years  hava 

not  published  in  England,  but  was  inserted  carpeted  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and 

bj  Dr.  Meaa«f  In  his  edition  of  the  Ency.  every  city  and  town  in  the  State." 
dopedia,  without  attracting  attention,  and 
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horseback,  and  wm  so  yalued,  notwithstanding  its  poor  quality,  that 
imperfect  sheets  were  carefallj  repaired  with  paste,  that  none  might  be 
lost.  Some  copies  of  the  Albany  Register,  printed  on  paper  from  the 
Bcanington  mill,  the  nearest  to  that  city,  exhibit  when  held  np  to  the  light, 
this  reparative  process  so  dexterously  done,  as  otherwise  to  elude  obeer- 
TatioD. 

So  scarce  indeed,  was  paper  in  New  York,  in  1781,  that  the  Jonroal 
of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Assembly  was  not  printed,  on  accoant  of  the 
inability  of  the  printer  to  procure  paper.' 

A  Paper-mill  was  erected  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State,  at  Troy, 
by  Messrs.  Webster,  Ensign,  and  Seymour,  in  1193,  which  made  from 
five  to  ten  reams  of  paper  daily.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Munsell,  to  have  been 
the  first  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

'  In  1785,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding  the  odiom 
attached  to  the  very  name  of  a  stamp  duty,  since  the  excitement  growing 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  Statute  of  1765,  re-enacted  an  ordinance  which 
thirty  years  before,  had  passed  the  same  body  imposing  duties  on  licensed 
vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  and  a  tax  of  two-thirds  of  a  penny  on 
newspapers,  and  of  one  penny  on  almanacs,  which  were  required  to  be 
stamped.  The  law  was,  however,  repealed,  before  it  had  become  opera- 
tive. But  it  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  duty  on  advertisements,  which 
continued  two  years  in  force. 

In  1786,  a  Society  at  Philadelphia,  offered  a  premium  for  the  best 
means  of  protecting  Paper  against  the  attacks  of  insects ;  and  another  for 
the  best  method  of  making  paper  for  the  St.  Domingo  Market,  capable 
of  resisting  the  insects  of  that  region.  Several  plans  were  offered,  ac- 
companied by  samples  of  paper  prepared  with  sizing,  mixed  with  various 
sharp,  bitter  or  other  ingredients  fatal  to  insect  life,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  deemed  worthy  of  acceptance. 

An  improvement  was  made  in  the  following  year  in  London,  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Hooper,  who  received  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  making 
printing-paper,  particularly  adapted  to  copper-plate  printing.  It  was 
about  the  year  1790,  that  the  practice  of  blueing  paper  in  the  vat, 
originated  in  England,  in  an  accident  it  is  said.  A  paper-maker's  wife 
chanced  to  drop  her  bag  of  powdered  blue  into  a  quantity  of  paper- 
pulp,  and  the  article  when  finished,  being  offered  in  the  London  market 
as  an  improved  paper,  commanded  an  advance  of  four  shillings  in  the 

(1)  In  the  library  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist  Soo.,  oflSccr  of  the  AmericaD  Army,  on  ftceoont  of 

there  aro  16  folio  volames  of  the  mana^oript  the  scarcity  of  piiper,  while  in  winter  qiiar- 

Journals  of  the  British  Honse  of  Commons,  ter«  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  1776,  or  177T. 

in  Cromwell's  time,  whose  ample  margins,  —  Wat§oH*a  JV.  Y.  in  the  Olden  Tiak. 
bad  bocD  partially  used  by  a  eommandins 
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price.    OQt  of  the  iDcreafied  profits  of  his  sales,  her  hasband  rewarded 
her  discoTery  with  a  costly  cloak. 

The  Paper  mannfactore  floorished  in  PenDsjlvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  particularly  the  first-named,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
soy  other  sections  of  the  Union.  In  1787,  according  to  M.  De  WaniUe» 
there  were  in  those  three  States,  sixty-three  paper-mills,  of  which  forty* 
eight  were  in  Pennsylvania. 

They  manufactured,  annually,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dolhirs  worth  of  paper.  Connecticut  made  in  that  year  five  thousand 
reams,  worth  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  Maryland,  had  also  a  Paper* 
mill  at  that  time,  and  there  was  one  in  North  Carolina.  In  179^,  a  Mr. 
Beach,  of  Danbury,  in  Connecticut,  made  samples  of  paper  from  the  Asbes* 
tos,  of  which  fossil,  a  Jesuit  in  Europe,  named  Kircher,  had,  in  1646, 
produced  paper  and  other  articles,  indestructible  by  fire. 

De  Wanrille,  mentions  a  Paper-mill  on  the  Brandywine,  a  mile  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gilpin  and  Myers  Fisher,  In 
which  the  process  for  grinding  the  rags,  was  much  more  simple  than  the 
French,  and  the  specimens  of  their  paper  which  he  had  seen  both  foir 
writing  and  printing,  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  France. 

The  Paper-mills  had  at  this  time  greatly  increased  in  number,  in  New 
England,  and  four  years  later,  the  Paper  made  in  Massachusetts,  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  annually.  It  was  then  a 
yearly  increasing  production  in  the  State,  which  in  another  four  years, 
Dambered  twenty  Paper-mills,  where  at  the  Revolution,  there  were  but 
three.  Six  of  these  were  on  the  Neponset,  and  seven  on  the  Charles' 
River.  There  was  a  very  large  one  at  Worcester,  and  at  Sutton,  in  the 
same  county,  was  another  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Burbank,  situated  on 
Hill  Brook.     There  was  one  at  Springfield,  and  one  at  Andover. 

The  Paper-mills  of  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  had  usually  two  vats 
each,  and  employed  ten  men,  and  as  many  boys  and  girls ;  and  their 
annual  product  was  about  seventy  thousand  reams  of  writing,  printing, 
and  wrapping  paper.  A  mill  with  two  vats,  required  a  capital  of  about 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  was  capable  of  producing  from  two  to  three 
thousand  reams  annually,  of  different  descriptions  of  paper.  The  price 
of  printing- paper,  was  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  ream. 
Some  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  were  of  greater  capacity,  and  had  three 
or  four  vats  each. 

Among  the  first  Paper-mills  built  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  was  one 
at  Salem,  in  North  Carolina,  three  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  settled 
in  1766,  by  a  company  of  Moravians,  most  of  whom  were  trades-people. 
The  manufacture  was,  after  the  War,  encouraged  by  a  loan  from  the 
State.    In  South  Carolina^  some  time  after,  an  association  for  the  aid 
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and  instrnctioD  of  emigrants  recommended  the  establishment  of  Paper- 
mills,  as  a  branch  of  industry  likely  to  be  remnnerative. 

In  1789,  Congress,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania^  laid  a 
daty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  Paper,  pasteboard,  and  blank-books 
Imported.  Mr.  Clymer  stated,  that  the  Paper-mills  of  Pennsylvania  then 
produced,  annually,  seventy-thousand  reams  of  various  kinds  of  Paper, 
which  was  sold  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  imported,  and  that  there  were 
already  fifty-three  mills  within  the  range  of  the  Philadelphia  market 

The  compiler  of  the  Bibliotheca  Americana,  published  in  London,  in 
1789,  states  that  the  people  of  North  America  manufactured  their  own  paper 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  The  l^eport  of  Secretary 
Hamilton,  in  the  following  year,  represents  it  as  one  of  the  branches  of 
manufacture  which  had  arrived  at  the  greatest  perfection,  and  was  ''most 
adequate  to  national  supply."  Yet  Citizen  De  Warville,  a  few  years  pre- 
Tions,  believed  that,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  labor  and 
of  rags,  the  Americans  could  not,  for  many  years  to  come,  furnish  soffictent 
paper  for  the  prodigious  consumption  caused  by  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  the  freedom  of  their  press. 

2.  Paper-hangings. — The  manufacture  of  Paper-hangings  was  a  de- 
partment of  the  business  in  which,  according  to  Hamilton's  Report^ 
respectable  progress  had  also  been  made. 

The  use  of  this  elegant  and  inexpensive  substitute  for  the  costly  and 
elaborate  arras  and  tapestries  of  former  times,  was  introduced  into  France 
and  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, — about  the  same  time  with 
that  of  leather-hangings,  which  it  soon  almost  entirely  displaced.  The 
manufacture  was  carried  on  in  England,  in  1748;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Potter,  at  Manchester,  became  cele- 
brated, making  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  rolls  in  a  single  day.  The 
cylindrical  machine  was  first  introduced  for  the  manufacture  of  long  sheets 
for  Paper-hangings.  But  it  was  not  until  after  this,  that  the  article  began 
to  be  generally  used  in  America.  The  first  advertisement  of  Paper- 
hangings  for  sale  in  this  country  appeared  about  the  year  1737." 

(1)  In  the  first  settlement  of  the  Continent  conra^ed  the  nse  of  paint,  as  a  nseleu  lux* 

the  people  were  generally  compelled  to  forego  ary.     The  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  of  Charles- 

the  ornamental,  and  content  themselves  with  town,  was  called  to  account,  it  ia  Mtid,  in 

the  essentials  of  domestic  comfort     Their  1939,  for  having  paint  about  his  dwelling, 

dwellings,  mostly  of  woodywerensnally  guilt-  but  was  discharged  upon  his  showing  that 

laM  of  paint  throughout,  which  was  not  felt,  it  was  done  before  his  time,  and  was  dlaap- 

however,  to  be  a  great  deprivation,  when  a  proved  of  by  him.  The  first  ehureh  erected  in 

well-scoured  and  sanded  floor  was  the  pride  of  Boston  was  never  painted  within  or  witboat 

respectable  housewives.    The  early  rulers  of  while  it  stood.    Indeed,  a  list  of  mechanics 

Maasaohusetts,  indeed,  appear  to  hare  dis-  made  out  by  the  General  Conrt  of  Mi 
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The  Swedish  Traveler,  Professor  Ealm,  remarks  of  New  York,  which 
he  Tisited  in  1*748 : — "  The  walls  of  the  hoQses  are  whitewashed  within,  and 
I  did  not  any  where  see  hangings,  with  which  the  people  in  this  conntrj 
seem,  in  general,  to  be  little  acquainted.  The  walls  are  quite  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  drawings  and  pictures,  in  small  frames.  On  each  side 
of  the  chimneys  they  usually  have  a  sort  of  alcove,  and  the  wall  under  the 
window  is  wainscoted,  with  benches  near  the  window.  The  alcoves,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  wood-work,  are  painted  with  a  blneish-gray  color." 

Hangings  of  rich  cloth,  however,  imported  from  Holland  or  from  India, 
were,  from  an  early  period,  to  be  occasionally  seen  on  the  wall  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  in  the  principal  cities.  Paper-hangings,  along  with  carpets, 
began  to  come  into  use  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  were 
advertised  for  sale,  in  New  York,  by  Garret  Noel,  the  bookseller,  and  bj 
J.  Desbrosses,  in  great  variety  of  patterns  for  walls  and  for  window  cur- 
tains, in  1160.  They  appear  to  have  been  manufactured  also  in  the  coun* 
try,  within  a  year  or  two  of  that  time. 

Paper-hangings  of  domestic  manufacture  are  said  to  have  been  pre* 
seated,  in  1763,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
instituted  in  New  York,  on  the  plan  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts, 
which  were  highly  approved  and,  when  offered  for  sale,  were  rapidly  bought 
up.  Additional  samples  of  several  varieties  of  the  same  manufacture  were 
produced  before  the  same  Society,  in  1766,  approved  and  recommended.i 
From  this  time  forward,  the  use  of  wall  Paper  increased  throughout  the 
country  with  preat  rapidity.  The  importations  of  the  nrtiole  were  very 
large  from  England,  and,  after  the  War,  from  France :  so  much  so,  that, 
in  1787,  the  French  Government  removed  the  export  duty  upon  Paper- 
hangings,  on  account  of  the  great  consumption  of  its  manufacture  in  -the 
United  States.  At  that  time  there  were  several  manufactories  of  the  arti- 
cle in  Boston,  and  others  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  manufacture  of  Paper-hangings  increased  in  the  same  rapid 
ratio,  and  when  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  his  report,  was 
among  the  well-established  branches  of  home  production.  Three  years 
after,  the  manufactories  of  stained  Paper,  in  Boston,  were  sufficient,  not 

chnietts,  id  1670,  does  not  contain  the  name  Jaet  previous  to  the  War,  painted  one  of  hit 

«>fapaint«r.     In  1705,  the  Coat-of-arms  of  rooms.     The  report  soon   spread.     Several 

Qneen  Anne,  in  the  Conrt-Houso,  at  Salem,  acqnaintances  of  the  man  having  met  on  a 

MaMaehaietts,  was  ordered  to  receive  **  a  wharf,  one  of  them  nnnonnced  the  erent  in 

colored  cohering,"  which  was  the  first  men-  these  terms  : — "  Well,  Archer  has  set  a  fine 

tion  of  the  art  in  that  quarter.     Painters'  example :  he  has  laid  one  of  his  rooms  in 

colon  were  for  sale  in  Boston,  in  1714.  Bat  oil."    The  uso  of  paint  increased  rapidlj 

ptint  was  not  generally  nsed  before  the  after  the  War. 

RsTolntion.    An  anecdote  is  related  of  a       (1)  Dodsley's  Annual  Begieter,  voL  viiL 

thrtTug  cooper  who,  to  excel  his  neighbord^  p.  55,  and  vol.  iz.  p.  63. 

14 


only  to  sappljr  the  State,  bot  farnisbed  considerable  qaantitiea  to  otiier 
States.*  Boston  produced,  annnally,  twentj-fonr  thousand  pieces  of 
paper-hangings.  At  that  time  there  were  also  two  or  three  manniiaeto- 
ries  in  Boston,  and  its  vicinity,  for  making  cards,  at  one  of  which  largt 
qnantities  were  made.  Pasteboard,  fullers'  paper,  sheathing,  wntpping, 
cartridge-paper,  cardboard,  and  all  other  descriptions,  were  made  to  a  con* 
siderable  extent. 

A  number  of  patents  were  taken  out,  within  a  few  years  after  the.  or* 
ganization  of  the  Patent  Office,  for  inventions  and  improrementB  in  ma- 
chinery, and  the  nse  of  new  processes  and  materials  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture,  by  John  Carnes,  of  Delaware,  John  Biddis,  of  Pennsylvar 
nia,  Robert  K.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  J.  Condict  and  Charles  Kinsej, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  S.  Greene,  of  Connecticut 

Although,  for  the  manufacture  of  white  Paper,  none  but  white  rags 
were  used  in  the  early  history  of  the  art,  the  product,  as  will  be  evident 
upon  the  inspection  of  books  or  newspapers  printed  seventy-five  years 
ago,  was  coarse,  dark-colored,  and  unsightly,  compared  with  that  made 
from  the  most  refuse  materials  by  modern  contrivances.  The  trituration 
of  the  rags  for  the  pulp  was  performed  by  beating  them  in  stone  or  iron 
mortars,  by  the  aid  of  a  trip-hammer ;  there  was  no  means  of  discharging 
the  coloring  matter,  either  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  sheet,  and 
the  Paper  was  sent  to  market  unbleached  and  nncalendered.  By  the  old 
process  of  manufacture,  several  days  were  required  to  produce  a  sample 
of  dry,  finished  Paper.  At  the  present  time,  by  the  aid  of  cutting  and 
comminuting  machinery,  the  pulp  is  prepared  in  a  superior  manner  in  a 
few  hours,  having  been  thoroughly  bleached  during  the  preparation ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufacture,  until  the  finished 
article  is  ready  for  use,  is  accomplished  in  as  many  minutes.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  slow  and  expensive  nature  of  the  early  manufacture 
of  Paper,  as  well  as  of  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  chemical  aids  in 
bleaching,  of  the  Fourdrinier  and  other  machines  in  moulding  and  finish* 
ing,  from  the  following  comparison  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
methods : — 

<<  Formerlj  the  process  was  slow  and  laborions.  Each  sheet  was  made  8ei>a- 
rately,  and  four  and  a  half  reams  of  newspaper,  of  the  size  of  twenty  by  thirty 
inches,  was  technically  termed  *a  day's  work,'  and  required  the  oonsiant 
labor  of  three  men,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  two  more.  These  four 
and  a  half  reams  contained  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  sheets, 
which,  if  placed  close  together  in  a  line,  would  measure  five  thousand  four 
hundred  feet, — a  little  more  than  one  mile. 

(1)  Mass.  Hist  ColL  iU.  27S-277. 
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'*  Bj  tli^  introdaotioB  of  machinerj,  this  part  of  the  process  of  l^per-making. 
hiLfl  been  entireljr  changed.  The  Paper  is  now  run  olTin  one  continnoas  sheet, 
and,  on  oar  best  machines,  at  the  rate  of  fortj-five  feet  per  minnte.  Some  of 
the  machines  in  use  being  of  the  width  of  eighty-fonr  inches,  the  attention  of 
two  men  and  fonr  girls  is  required  to  form  paper  of  the  size  before  mentioned, 
twenty  bj  thirty  inches.  Sach  a  machine,  working  the  same  amount  of  time 
M  the  old-fashioned  varietj  (twelve  hours),  will  make  thirtj-two  thousand,i« 
lour  hundred  feet  of  Paper  eighty  inches  wide. 

"•Bat  this  is  not  all.  When  the  the  three  men  with  their  assistants,  under 
the  old  plan,  had  finished  their  day's  work,  and  made  their  one  miU  of  paper, 
it  was  wet,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dry  it  upon  poles.  If  the  weather 
prored  favorable,  this  might  be  done,  taken  down,  and  finished  in  Jive  da\f$^^ 
ten  times  longer  than  the  time  occupied  in  making  it.  Now,  when  the  two 
men  and  foar  girls  have,  in  twelve  hours,  made  their  twenty-four  miles  of 
paper,  it  is  diy,  and  when  cut  into  sheets,  is  ready  for  the  printer ;  and  this 
without  regard  to  the  weather,  be  it  rain  or  shine.  » 

"  Thos  it  is  evident  that  formerly  it  took  ten  times  as  long  to  prepare  the 
Piper  for  market,  after  it  was  moulded  into  sheets,  as  is  now  required  to  con* 
Tcrt  it  from  the  pulp — and  that  the  labor  of  five  persons  in  one  day  produced 
fbr  the  market  only  one  twenty-fourth  part  now  obtained  by  the  use  of  labor* 
saving  maohlnes. ' ' ' 

Over  two  thoasand  engines  are  now  employed  in  prodncing  Paper  upon 
i  scale  and  of  a  quality  at  least  eqnal  to  that  of  any  other  coantry. 

3.  Ttpb-Founderies. — The  earliest  of  all  printing  is  said  to  have  been 
made  from  wooden  blocks,  engraved  with  letters  in  imitation  of  the  chi* 
rography  of  the  scribes,  who  constituted  a  numeroas  and  skillful  pro- 
fession throQghout  Europe  and  the  East  before  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing. The  impressions  from  these  plates  bore  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
the  written  copies,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  them. 
Types  of  a  moveable  liind,  dexterously  cut  upon  the  same  material,  after 
a  time  began  to  be  used,  and  were  followed  by  metallic  types,  with  faces 
cut  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  wooden  ones.  The  first  book  printed  from 
cot  metal  types  was  the  Bible,  on  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  leaves.  It 
was  the  Vulgate  edition,  printed  on  vellum,  between  1450  and  1465. 
The  magical  rapidity  with  which  Faust — who  became  soon  after  the  owner 
of  the  types,  and  kept  the  secret  by  which  they  were  produced — multi- 
plied copies  of  the  Bible  with  exact  uniformity,  and  sold  them  for  sixty, 
and  then  for  thirty  crowns,  while  the  scribes  charged  five  hundred,  gave 
rise  to  the  traditional  association  in  the  vulgar  mind  between ''  the  Devil  and 
Dr.  Faastas."  But  if  the  effect  of  moveable  types  seemed  thus  magical, 
the  resalt  of  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  casting  types  in  metal,  which 

(1)  Transactions  of  Am.  Inetitate,  1849,  p.  412. 
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was  the  next  step  !n  the  improTement  in  printing,  most  be  deemed  still 
more  extraordinary.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  belongs  to  Schoeffer, 
the  partner  of  Fanstns,  after  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  Gnttenbnrg. 
He  engraved  matrices  in  copper,  from  which  he  cast  the  solid  types,  and 
preserved  the  improvement  nntil  the  sacking  of  Mentz,  in  1462,  dispersed 
the  knowledge  of  the  valuable  art  throughout  Europe.  He  afterward 
employed  steel  punches  for  the  purpose.  The  next  great  improrement 
was  that  of  casting  whole  pages  in  metal,  a  return  in  form  to  the  original 
method.  This  stereotyping  process  was  invented  by  John  Mailer,  at 
Leyden,  in  1690. 

The  principal  part  of  the  types  used  in  this  country  before  the  Revola« 
tion  was  imported  from  England.  There  were  several  Type-founderies,  on  a 
small  scale,  established  in  the  Colonies,  however,  during  that  time.  The 
earliest  of  these,  beyond  doubt,  was  that  already  mentioned,  established 
by  Christopher  Sower,  at  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year 
1740.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  quarto  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  which 
he  completed  in  1743,  and  other  valuable  books,  for  the  use  of  the  many 
German  people  who  had  already  settled  in  the  Province.  At  this  foan- 
dery  he  cast  a  number  of  fonts  of  type,  in  German  and  English  character, 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  others,  and  after  his  death,  the  business  was 
extended  by  his  son,  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.  The  latter  conducted  the 
largest  book-making  establishment  in  the  country  for  many  years.  He 
made  his  own  types  and  printing-ink,  and  gave  employment  to  a  paper- 
mill  and  several  binderies.  The  business  afterward  descended  to  the 
Mcs^i^.  i>iuut7  &  lloiiuldson,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  century,  cast  all  the  types  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
introduced  a  very  important  improvement,  that  of  the  type-mould.  In 
the  hands  of  their  successors  the  business  is  still  conducted  on  a  vast 
scale. 

About  the  years  1763-66,  an  attempt  was  made  in  New  York  to  print 
an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  Mohawk  language, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Barclay,  and  Ogilvie,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  attended  with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  because  there 
was  not  at  the  time  "  a  Letter-maker's  founding  House"  in  the  Colonies. 
Nine  sheets,  or  seventy-four  pages,  were  completed  by  Wm.  Weyman,  the 
printer,  who,  in  1768,  died  bankrupt  Two  or  three  years  after,  it  was 
completed  by  Hugh  Gaine,  another  conspicuous  printer  in  that  city,  and 
four  or  five  hundred  copies  were  printed.* 

In  1768,  a  Type-foundery  was  commenced  in  Boston  by  a  Mr.  Michel- 
son,  from  Scotland,  who  produced  types  which  were  said  to  be  equal  to 

(1)  Dociim«nUr7  HUi.  N.  York,  toI.  UL  p.  1153. 
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any  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Bat  he  does  not  appear  to  have  bqc- 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  business. 

In  the  following  year,  Abel  Baell,  of  Killingsworth,  in  Gonnecticnt,  a 
gold  and  silver  smith,  and  ingenious  mechanic,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
lapidary  work  and  in  map  engraving,  and  had  recently  been  pardoned  for 
eounterfeitiog  a  Colony  note,  petitioned  the  Council  to  aid  him  in  construct- 
ing a  fouudery  for  casting  printing  type,  by  a  new  process  which  he  claimed 
to  have  discovered.  His  application  was  granted,  and  he  afterward 
erected,  at  New  Haven,  a  Type-foundry,  in  the  Sandemanian  Meeting 
House,  in  Gregson  street,  where  he  employed  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  in  the 
business.  He  received  encouragement  in  the  undertaking  on  account  of 
the  difSculty  experienced,  daring  the  early  stage  of  the  War,  in  procuring 
types  for  printing,  except  occasionally  at  much  risk,  from  France.  The 
enterprise  appears  not  to  have  survived  the  protracted  contest.  After  the 
war  Buell  was  employed  by  the  State  in  coining  copper  money,  for  which 
be  constructed  all  the  necessary  apparatus  in  such  perfection  as  to  be  able 
to  make  one  hundred  and  twenty  coins  per  minute.  He  subsequently 
went  to  England,  where  his  advice  was  sought  in  the  construction  of  iron 
bridges.  His^ostensible  reason  for  going  to  England  was  to  procure  a 
gupply  of  copper,  but  really,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  im- 
proved cloth-making  machinery,  which  was  not  allowed  to  be  exported. 
He  died  in  the  almshouse,  at  New  Haven,  about  1825.' 

In  1715,  Dr.  Franklin  brought  with  him,  from  Europe,  the  materials 
for  a  complete  Type-founding  establfshment,  which  he  had  purchased  in 
France.  He  erected  a  house  near  the  site  of  his  first  landing,  and  in  a 
portion  of  it,  fitted  up  his  Type-foundery,and  a  valuable  printing  apparatus, 
procured  in  London,  and  employed  a  portion  of  his  advanced  years  in 
the  occupation  of  his  early  life.  The  type-making  branch  was  particularly 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  his  grandson,  Mr.  Bache,  whose  future  career 
as  a  printer  he  spared  no  opportunity  of  advancing.  Boche,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  the  Aurora  newspaper,  made,  however,  little 
use  of  the  founding  apparatus. 

Soon  after  the  War,  John  Baine,  an  aged  type-founder  of  Edinburg, 
gent  to  Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  a  relative,  the  materials  for  a  Type-man- 
ufactory. He  not  long  after  arrived  in  person,  and  established  the  first 
permanent  Type-foundery  in  the  country.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  portion 
of  an  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which  was  republished  in 
Philadelphia,  by  Thomas  Dobson,  in  eighteen  volumes,  quarto,  the  first 
volume  of  which  consisting  of  one  thousand  impressions,  was  published 

(1)  Barber's  Hiflt  ColL  of  Connecticut 
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in  1790.  Baine  died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  seTentj-seTeo,  aod  the  eon* 
cern,  we  believe,  was  closed. 

About  two  years  after,  David  Bmce  came  from  Edinbarg  to  New  York, 
and  established  the  Tjpe-fonnding  bnsiness  in  that  city.  The  firm, 
D.  &  G.  Bruce,  in  1813,  commenced  the  first  stereotype  foondery  in  the 
United  States.  G.  Brace  was  the  inrentor  of  the  type  called  secretary 
or  ronde,  and  the  family  were  the  originators  of  sereral  Taloable  improre- 
ments  in  these  branches.  The  same  ship  which  brought  D.  Bmce  to 
America,  came  from  Leith,  in  Scotland,  the  following  year,  with  Richard 
Konaldson,  Adam  Ramage,  the  inventor  of  the  press  which  bean 
his  name,  apd  the  now  aged  Grant  Tborbnm,  of  New  York.  Ron* 
aldson,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Binney,  revived  the  type-making  bnsinets 
in  Philadelphia,  devoting  themselves  exclasively  to  that  branch.  They 
introduced  some  important  improvements,  particularly  the  Americao 
type-mould,  and  conducted  the  bnsiness  with  enterprise. 

4.  Printing  Presses. — The^earliest  form  of  the  Printing-press,  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  wine-press,  in  familiar  use  in 
the  parent  country  of  the  art,  and  to  have  been  ill-adapted  for  the  por- 
pose  of  printing.  The  only  valuable  modification  it  recefVed  until  long 
after  Printing  was  introduced  into  America,  was  given  it  in  1620,  by 
Jansen  Blaew,  a  joiner  of  Amsterdam,  and  afterward  a  printer,  who  made 
several  improvements,  which  were  adopted  in  Holland  and  soon  after  in 
England.  Some  additional  changes  were  made  npon  Blaew's  models  by 
Baskerville,  the  ingenious  type-founder  and  printer  of  Birmingham,  abont 
the  middle  of  the  last  century, — and  presses  of  that  kind,  imported  from 
England,  chiefly,  supplied  American  printers  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

The  Rolling-press  for  Copper-plate  Printing,  introduced  into  England 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  from  Antwerp,  by  one  Speed,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  first  brought  to  America,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  M.  Amisson,  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Printing 
House,  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  made  some  further  improvements  in  print- 
ing machinery,  late  in  the  same  century,  and  published  a  treatise  descrip- 
tive of  a  new  press,  and  its  mode  of  construction. 

Still  later,  the  ingenious  Charles  Earl  Stanhope,  of  England,  becoming 
interested  in  the  new  process  of  stereotyping,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  that  art,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  skillful  mechanic^  completed 
with  much  labor  and  expense,  the  powerful  Stereotype  Printing-press, 
which  bears  his  name.  The  Stanhope  Press,  more  automatic  than  any 
before  constructed,  and  capable  of  nearly  a  hundred-fold,  the  power  with 
the  same  labor  as  the  common  press,  was  constructed  on  more  scientific 
principles  than  any  previously  in  use,  and  a  portion  of  its  mechanism,  was 
applied  to  the  ordinary  press. 
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Bot  these  presses,  and  the  cylindrical  ones  of  Nicholson,  of  London, 
patented  in  1790,  were  not  introduced  into  this  coantrj  during  the  period 
BOW  under  review.  The  old  wooden  presses  used  before  the  Revolution, 
were  worked  by  hand,  and  the  ink  was  also  applied  by  a  manual  process 
called  beaiing,  by  means  of  leathern  balls,  which  gave  place  to  the  roller 
only  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 

About  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Benjamin  Dearborne,  who  in  l*l*J6, 
became  the  publisher  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  established  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  1756,  by  Daniel  Fowle,  with  whom  he  had  learned  the  printing 
business, — and  at  this  time  the  oldest  paper  in  the  United  States, — invented 
a  wheel  press,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  used  for  a  time  at  Newbury- 
port.  It  impressed  the  whole  side  of  a  sheet  at  one  pull  of  the  lever. 
"  The  platten  turned  with  the  tyro  pan,  having  a  counterpoise  to  balance 
it,  and  the  power  of  the  lever  had  the  additional,  force  of  a  wheel  and 
axle."  As  in  the  old  hand-presses,  two  persons  could  work  upon  it  at 
the  same  time.  Dearborne,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Boston,  and 
became  extensively  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Dearborne  patent  steel- 
yards and  balances,  still  in  considerable  repute  with  many,  some  time 
previous  to  1810,  devised  another  press,  on  an  entirely  new  plan  with 
greater  simplicity  of  contrivance  than  any  then  in  use,  and  designed  to 
secure  greater  power  and  dispatch  in  printing.  This  ingenious  mecha- 
nician, we  believe,  was  the  only  one  who  attempted  any  innovation  in  the 
Printing-press,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice  In  this  place. 

A  modification  of  the  cylinder-press  of  Nicholson,  which  was  patented 
by  Dr.  Kinsley,  of  Connecticut,  in  1796;  the  patent  circular  press  of 
Bawin,  the  inventions  of  Adams,  Ramage,  Dow,  and  others,  and  the 
splendid  aohievement  of  Hoe,  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  will  receive 
in  another  place  such  notice  as  their  merits  shall  seem  to  demand. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

BBICK8,  AND  THE  MANUFACTUBES  OV  OLAY. 

One  of  the  earliest  eyidences  of  an  improved  social  condition  in  any 
commanitj  is  an  increased  attention  to  the  convenience,  elegance,  and 
permanence  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  Hence,  Mr.  Hallam  has 
justly  observed,  that  **  No  chapter  in  the  history  of  national  manners 
would  illustrate  so  well,  if  duly  executed,  the  progress  of  social  life,  as 
that  dedicated  to  domestic  architecture.'' 

From  the  extremely  rude  cabin,  first  constructed  by  the  emigrant  of 
round  or  roughly  hewn  or  squared  logs  or  planks,  riven  from  the  trees 
upon  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen,  to  let  in  the  sunlight  upon  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  rising  village,  the  change  to  houses  constructed  with  a  view 
to  elegance  and  the  highest  amount  of  domestic  comfort,  in  a  new  country, 
is  usually  a  slow  one.  The  first  habitations  of  our  forefathers,  aspired  to 
little  superiority  over  the  primitive  wigwam  of  the  native,  and,  in  many 
instances,  were  constructed,  temporarily,  in  imitation  of  the  aboriginal 
bark  hut  of  the  savage.  Tlie  tenement  of  the  Colonist  was  possibly,  ia 
some  instances,  a  less  comf«)rtable  one,  by  far,  than  that  of  his  Indian 
neighbor,  with  its  closely  wailled  and  thatched  roof  and  walls,  its  plenti- 
ful hangings  of  mats,  constructed  of  flags  or  rccds  stitched  with  Indian 
hemp,  and  its  stock  of  warm  furs  and  skins,  which  effectually  repelled  the 
most  inclement  cold. ' 

(1)  Whether  we  regard  it  as  a  primordial  arts.     Some  tribe?,  particularlj  the  Pem- 

art,  transferred  at  some  remote  time  from  Tians  and  Mexicans,  were  accustomed,  be- 

the  eastern  to  the  western  Continent,  by  the  fore  the  Spanish  conquest,  to  manufuetare 

race  which  first    peopled    these  shores,   or  bricks,  like  the  Babylonians  and  Kgyptians, 

as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  of  clay  and  stubble,  which  they  dried  in  the 

human  mind,  under  similar  circumstances,  sun,  and  cemented  by  a  kind  of  mortar, 

works  out  the  same  ends  by  similar  devices,  made  sometimes  of  tempered  clay  and  lime, 

the  fact  is  alike  interesting,  that,  as  the  use  and  sometimes    by  means    of   asphaltum. 

of  clay  in  the  different  fictile  manufactures  These  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks  are  exten- 

belongs  to  the  infancy  of  all  nations,  so  'sirely  made  by  some  of  the  modern  tribes 

among  the  American  red  races,  it  was  one  of    New    Mexico,    California,    and    other 

of  the  most  general  and  perfect  of  aboriginal  parti. 

(216) 
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The  dwelling  of  the  Earopean  settler  fur  many  years  was  bot 

''A  rude  habitation, 
Solid,  snbBtantial,  of  timber  rough-he wn  from  the  firs  of  the  forest, 
Wooden-barred  was  the  door,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  rashes, 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  window  panes  were  of  paper, 
f     Oiled  to  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and  rain  were  excluded." 

From  a  dwelling  of  this  description,  with  its  wooden  chimney  and  floor 
of  clay,  with  one  or  two  apartments  only  scantily  supplied  with  furniture, 
wbereiD  the  housewife  plied  her  domestic  employments  by  the  light  of  a 
blazing  log-fire,  or  a  light-wood  candle, 

Urit  odoraicam  noctwma  in  lumtna  cedrum^ 

tie  transition  to  the  neat  and  capacions  frame  house,  or  one  of  brick  and 
tone,  is  only  accomplished  by  years  of  toil  and  patience.  The  sabstita- 
tion,  for  those  materials,  of  bricks  or  hewn  stone,  slates,  tiles,  sawed  and 
planed  boards,  sash  and  glazed  windows,  plastered  and  painted  or  papered 
^alJs,  with  corresponding  improvements  in  the  interior  decoration  and 
appointments,  involves  the  introduction  of  many  forms  of  industry,  and 
Uie  appropriation  of  many  valuable  materials  by  processes  of  art  from 
the  great  store-house  of  nature. 

The  enterprfse  which,  in  point  of  comfort  and  appearance,  most  speedily 

modified  the  primitive  architectnre  of  the  Colonies,  was  the  introduction 

of  the  saw-mill ;  which  not  only  supplied  materials  in  an  improved  form, 

but  also  furnished  valuable  articles  of  export  for  the  infant  commerce  of 

the  Colonies.     But  until  a  people  begin  to  build  for  the  future,  to  con* 

struct  for  other  generations  than  their  own,  architecture  can  hardly  be 

said  to  have  an  existence.     The  more  enduring  forms  of  Brick  prompt 

the  inquiry — 

"  What  the  temple  we  would  build 
Now  the  massive  kiln  is  risen  ?" 

The  first  Brick-kiln  of  which  we  have  any  account  in  New  England,  was 
erected  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1629,  the  year  following  that  in  which 
JimBHck-  Francis  Webb  was  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Governor 
S!jillid*iB  ^^  account  of  his  saw-mill,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter. 
^^'  "  It  is  thought,"  writes  the  minister  of  Salem,  about  July  of  that 

year, "  here  is  good  cloy  to  make  Bricke,  and  Tyles  and  Earthen  pots,  as 
&eed  to  be.  At  this  instant  we  are  setting  a  brick-kill  on  worke  to  make 
Brickes  and  Tyles  for  the  building  of  our  houses."  He  adds,  also,  "  For 
Btone,  here  is  plcntie  of  slates  at  the  isle  of  slates,  in  Massathnlets  Bay, 
^d  Lime-stone,  Free-stone,  and  smooth  stone  and  Iron-stone,  and  mar* 
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ble  stone,  also  in  sach  store,  that  we  have  great  Rockea  of  it,  and  a  har- 
bor hard  by.     Oar  plantation  is  from  thence  called  Marble  Harbor."' 

The  existence  of  limestone  and  marble  thus  appears  to  have  been  earlj 
discovered.  In  the  stractaral  economy  of  the  globe  and  of  all  its  organized 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  life,  there  is,  perhaps,  do  one  article 
more  indispensable  or  more  abundantly  met  with  than  lime  and  ita  com- 
ponnds.  Oldmixon,  writing  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  "  Monntjoy  is  a  Ma- 
ftor  that  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Pen,  and  here  the  first  Lime- 
stone was  dug  that  ever  was  found  in  America."'  That  a  mineral  so 
important  for  building  purposes,  as  a  flux  for  iron,  and  other  uses,  so  nni- 
versally  distributed  in  its  various  forms,  should  so  long  remain  nndiscor- 
ered,  seems  scarcely  credible.  The  discovery  of  compact  limestone 
referred  to  took  place  not  long  previous  to  1681 ;  but  this  was  evidently 
not  the  first  found  in  America.  Captain  Smith,  in  1614,  inferred  its 
existence  from  the  resemblance  of  the  cliffs  of  New  England  to  the  coasts 
of  Dover.  Morton,  who  lived  in  the  country  from  1622  to  1632,  speaks 
of  marble  "useful  for  sumpteous  pallaces,"  slate,  and  other  materials; 
and  says  chalk  was  shown  him  by  an  Indian,  and  that  limestone  existed 
to  his  knowledge.  Virginia,  about  that  time,  was  well  supplied 
with  lime,  but  its  source  is  not  mentioned.  Thomas  Graves,  who 
settled  at  Charlestown,  in  1629,  was  instructed  to  find  limestone,  and 
that  and  other  minerals  were  probably  found  by  his  agency.  Yet  John- 
Bon  relates,  that  the  fort  on  Castle  Island  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  1644,  be- 
cause •*  the  country  afforded  no  lime  but  what  was  burnt  of  oyster  shells," 
at  the  time  it  was  constructed.  And  Jocelyn,  also,  in  1663,  alludes  to 
the  absence  of  stones  that  would  "  run  to  lime,  of  which  they  have  great 
want."  The  earliest  mention  of  its  manufacture  that  we  have  seen,  was 
in  Rhode  Island,  where,  in  January,  1662,  a  Mr.  Hacklet,  of  Providence, 
applied  to  the  town  for  liberty  to  bum  lime,  and  to  take  stone  and  wood 
from  the  commons  for  that  purpose,  which  was  granted  him  for  a  limited 
time.  In  October,  1665,  the  town  ordered  that  "those  lime  rocks  abont 
Hacklct^s  lime-kiln  shall  perpetually  be  common,  and  that  no  land  shall 
be  laid  out  on  the  north-east  of  said  kiln,  within  six  poles,  or  npon  the 
other  sides  or  parts  of  said  kiln  within  sixty  poles,  this  said  kila 
being  at  or  near  a  place  called  Scoakequanoiseti,*^  The  lime  rocks  at 
that  place  became,  at  a  later  period,  a  source  of  large  quantities  of  lime 
for  exportation.  Limestone  is  not  abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  as  late  as  1724,  shell  lime,  which  was  the  principal  de- 
pendence in  all  the  Colonies,  was  in  common  use,  and  the  aothoritiei 

(V  Higgin?on'8  New  England'a   Planta-        (2)  Brit  Emp.in  Am«r.    Ed.1741,  L  S03. 
ftioD,  1  Mass.  Hiat.  ColL  tL  118.  (3)  Anoali  of  Prorideneo. 
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tben  ordered  that  "  Mascles  shall  not  be  used  for  making  lime  or  any 
thing  else,  except  for  food  and  bait  to  catch  fish." 

In  1719,  Edward  Scall  advertised,  in  Bradford's  American  Mercorj, 
"Tery  good  lime  to  be  sold  by  him,  next  the  Franklin  Tavern,  in 
Front  street,  Philadelphia,  at  Ibd,  per  bushel,  and  be  will  deliver  it  to 
any  person  at  Salem,  Newcastle,  Burlington,  or  Bristol,  at  2^.  per  bashel, 
or  20^.  if  in  quantity. " 

^Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  excellent  native  building  materials^ 
ts  marble  and  other  stones,  and  of  lime,  which  could  have  been  made  by 
the  calcination  of  the  marble,  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  for  a 
k>ng  time  chiefly  built  of  wood,  even  to  the  chimneys.  These,  in  con- 
formity with  the  costom  in  English  cottages  of  that  day,  were  made  of 
logs,  or  sticks  of  wood,  placed  one  above  another,  at  right  angles  and 
plastered  with  clay,  or  mortar.  The  roofs  were  usually  thatched  with 
reeds,  or  flags,  obtained  from  spots  of  ground  reserved  in  some  places  for 
that  use,  above  low- water  mark.  Great  exposure  to  fire  was  the  result 
of  this  style  of  building,  although  the  chimneys  and  roofs  were  subject  to 
frequent  inspection  by  officers  detailed  for  that  duty.  Jamestown,  in  Yir« 
^Dia  inclnding  the  fort,  storehouse,  and  all  their  contents  was  burned  in 
the  first  year  of  the  settlement  from  that  cause,  as  was  also  the  first  build- 
ing and  common  store-house  erected  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  within 
a  month  after  it  was  built  The  first  fire  in  Boston,  occurred  on  the  16th 
March,  1631,  from  the  imperfect  claying  of  one  of  those  wooden  or  catted 
chimneys,  whence  fire  communicated  with  the  thatch,  and  destroyed  two 
dwellings.  Governor  Dudley,  in  consequence,  prohibited  wooden  chim- 
neys and  thatche(\  roofs.  A  few  years  later,  they  were  also  forbidden  in 
the  Dutch  Colony,  at  Manhattan,  where  in  1635,  Fort  Amsterdam,  which 
had  been  two  years  in  building — at  much  expense — was,  almost  as  soon  as 
completed,  destroyed  in  less  than  half  an  hour  by  the  lodgment  of  a  spark 
from  a  gun  in  the  reeds  with  which  it  was  covered.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions,  those  inflammable  materials  continued  long  in  use,  espe- 
cially in  the  infant  settlements.  So  prevalent  had  this  custom  been  down 
to  a  late  period,  that  General  Washington,  in  his  tour  through  the  Eastern 
States,  in  1789,  deemed  it  worthy  of  record  in  his  diary,  on  several  occ&- 
rions,  after  leaving  New  York,  that  no  dwelling  houses  were  seen  in  the 
Tillages  and  small  towns  throngh  which  he  passed  without  stone  or  brick 
chimneys.  Those  in  Connecticut,  had  generally  "  two  flush  stories,  with 
a  very  good  show  of  sash  and  glass  windows." 

Stone  and  bricks — of  which  last  ten  thousand  were  sent  from  London 
to  Massachusetts  in  1629,  were  first  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fire- 
places, which  were  usually  of  the  most  ample  dimensions. 

The  first  house  of  Brick  erected  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  Massacha- 
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setts,  was  built,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Coddington,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Rhode 

Island,  prcvioQS  to  bis  removal  to  that  plantation  in  1638.     In 

Loom  in       1643,  a  bHck  watch  house  was  built  on  Fort  Hill,  in  the  town 

l^Ijmoutk. 

of  Plymouth,  which  Dr.  Thachcr  says,  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
bricks,  by  which  he  probably  meant  in  that  town.  The  bricks  were  far* 
nished  by  a  Mr.  Qrimes,  at  lis.  per  thousand.'  Lime,  Brick,  and  Tile- 
making  arc  mentioned  by  Johnson,  among  the  trades  that  were  parsnecl 
as  independent  callings  in  New  England,  about  the  year  1647.  Brick- 
making  was  then  carried  on  at  Mystick,  or  Medford,  whence  the  product 
was  sent  to  Boston. 

The  first  Bricks  made  in  the  Anglican  Colonies,  however,  were  made  in 
Virginia,  as  early  as  1612,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomaa 

Gates.  In  the  **  New  Life  of  Virginia,"  of  that  date,  when  the 
in  AmwJoA,  Colony  consisted  of  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  it  was  said  after 

1612. 

the  removal  of  the  people  to  a  healthier  place,  four  score  miles 
np  the  river  from  Jamestown,  ''the  spademen  fell  to  digging,  the  brick- 
men  burnt  their  bricks,  the  company  cut  down  wood,  the  carpenters  fell 
to  squaring,  the  sawyers  to  sawing,  the  soldiers  to  fortifying,  and  every 
man  to  somewhat.  And  to  answer  the  first  objection  for  wholesome 
lodging  here,  they  have  built  competent  and  decent  houses,  the  first  story 
all  of  bricks  that  every  man  may  have  his  lodging  and  dwelling  place  apart 
by  himselfe."  In  1649,  the  Colony  had  lime, it  was  said,  and  "store  of 
bricks  made,  and  house  and  chimneys  built  of  Bricks,  and  some  of  wood, 
high  and  fairc,  covered  with  shingall  for  Tyle,  yet  they  have  none  that 
make  thorn  wanting  workmen ;  in  that  trade,  the  Brickmakers  have  not 
the  art  to  make  it,  it  shrinketh."  The  first  church  built  in  Virginia,  was 
of  brick,  and  was  destroyed,  during  Bacon's  rebellion  in  1676,  by  the 
burning  of  Jamestown,  which  was  chiefly  built  of  the  same  material.  Mr. 
Clayton  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1688,  speaks  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  clay  he  had  found  there,  of  which  he  made  a  large  crucible, 
which  was  the  best  he  had  ever  seen.  He  speaks  of  the  pipes  and  pots 
very  handsomely  made  by  the  Indians  of  clay. 

Boston,  about  the  year  1657,  is  quaintly  described  as  having  "  large  and 
spacious  houses,  some  fairly  set  forth  with  brick,  tile,  slate,  and  stone,  and 
Bostooin  orderly  placed,  whose  continual  enlargement  presageth  some 
^"^-  sumptuous  city."   The  Massachusetts  Court  in  1667,  appointed 

(1)  At  the  first  Court  of  Assistants,  held  lowing  March.    As  such  laws  were  found  to 

in  ChnrlcstowD,  in  163^,  the  rate  of  wages  repel  labor,  alreadj  scarce,  to  other  places, 

fur  mechanics  was  passed  by  an  order,  that  all  restrictions  were  removed  in  1640.     The 

carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  sawyers  and  price  of  wages  and  material  combined,  maj 

thatchcrs,  should  receive  no  more  than  2«.  a  assist  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  briok*work 

day,  on  penalty  of  10«.  to  giver  and  taker,  two  hundred  years  ago. 
This  impolitic  order  was  repealed  in  the  fol- 
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t  committee  to  frame  a  law  to  regulate  the  size  and  mannfactare  of  Bricks. 
As  earlj  as  16tt,  a  brick  college  edifice  was  bailt  at  Cambridge  by  sub- 
scription, and  in  1694,  a  substantial  brick  meeting  house,  the  first  built 
of  that  material,  took  the  place  of  the  old  unpainted  wooden  one  on 
Brattle  street,  Boston.    An  order  of  the  General  Court,  two  years  before, 
required  buildings  above  a  certain  size  to  be  of  stone  or  brick,  and  to  be 
covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  because  of  the  "  great  desolations  and  ruins" 
caused  by  the  contiguity  of  wooden  buildings,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
the  town  was  no  longer  dependent  upon  importations  of  bricks.    In  1700, 
when  Boston  contained  about  1000  houses,  and  TOOO  people,  Dr.  Mather 
gays  of  it,  "  ten  times  has  the  fire  made  notable  ruins  among  us,  but  the 
rains  have  mo&LJy  und  quickly  been  rebuilt."     But  a  more  tliau  usually 
destructive  fire  occurred  there  in  1711,  after  which,  houses  were  princi- 
pally built  of  brick  and  of  three  stories  in  height. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  wood  and  stone,  some  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Maine,  built  a  brick-kiln,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Sabcstacook, 
a  branch  of  the  Kennebec,  some  time  previous  to  1675.  Sir  Bilby  Lake, 
aod  his  partner  Clarke,  settled  on  that  river  in  1660,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  afler,  the  owner  of  land  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  head 
of  navigation,  in  digging  for  clay  to  begin  a  brick-kiln,  came  upon  the 
rains  of  an  ancient  kiln,  with  decayed  bricks  and  other  evidences  of  the 
manufacture.  The  site  of  the  kiln  was  occupied  by  a  hemlock  tree,  of 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.* 

Buildings  of  wood  principally,  however,  prevailed  in  that  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Bricks  to  a  small  amount 
were  included  in  the  exports  from  the  Port  of  Piscataqua,  in  the  years 
1789-90. 

Medford,  was  in  early  times,  a  principal  place  for  the  manufacture  of 
Bricks  in  Massachusetts,  and,  after  the  war,  produced  annually  about  four 
millions  of  them.  Boston,"  Dorchester,  Charl(fstown,  and  a  few  other  of 
the  older  towns,  funiished  the  chief  supply  of  an  article  too  weighty  to  be 
transported  any  distance,  when  the  means  of  conveyance  were  imperfect. 
The  old  and  populous  county  of  Worcester  produced,  in  several  places, 
large  quantities  of  bricks  in  ancient  times,  and  is  still  next  to  Middlesex 
in  the  amount  of  bricks  manufactured.  The  last-named  county,  now 
makes  over  furty-eight  millions  annually,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  which  are 
made  in  the  towns  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville. 

t    A  few  fine  buildings  excepted,  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Providence, 
in  Rhode  Island,  were  some  years  after  the  peace,  principally  constructed 

(1)  SnUiTMi's  n*-tt.  of  Maine.  in  Boaton,  and  was  fnrnished  by  John  Eaj- 

(2)  The  first  granite  erer  used  in  this    ward,  Esq.,  of  Braintree,  in  1752. 
tontrj,  was  in  the  erection  of  King's  Chapel 
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of  wood ;  and  bricks  were  probably  not  manafactared  to  any  considerabte 
extent.  Lime,  however,  was  now  made  in  different  parts  of  the  Proyineo, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  and  was  exported  thence  in 

qnantities. 

In  New  York,  during  the  Dutch  rule,  buildings  wholly  or  in  part  of  Bricks 
imported  from  Holland,  where  the  manufacture  has  loag  existed  in  great 
perfection,  early  predominated.  The  yellow  color  of  the  bricks, 
mnking  in  and  the  Style  of  architecture  adopted,  gave  to  New  Amsterdam 
the  unmistakable  features  of  a  Dutch  town.  The  notched  gable 
end  was  usually  placed  toward  the  street,  and  was  checkered  widi  black 
and  yellow  bricks,  bearing  conspicuously,  in  iron  letters,  the  date  of  erec- 
tion, and  the  sharp-pointed  roof;  which  in  early  times  was  either  thatched 
with  reeds  or  with  Dutch  tiles,  was  uniformly  surmounted  by  a  weather^ 
cock,  whether  the  building  were  of  wood  or  bricks. 

The  manufacture  of  Bricks  was  commenced  upon  the  island  during  the 
administration  of  the  last  Governor  Stnyvesant.  Previous  to  his  time, 
the  town,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  Indian  fur  trade,  had  made  little  pro* 
gress  in  mechauical  industry,  and  did  not  much  exceed  one  thousand  in 
population. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  previously  erected  on  the  island,  were 
of  stone,  including  the  second  church  edifice  erected  in  1642,  at  a  cost  of 
$1000,  by  John  and  Richard  Ogden,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  "a  fine 
stone  tavern,"  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  street  and  Coenties  Slip,  afterward 
the  "  Stadt  hoys,"  which  was  sold  at  auction  in  1696,  for  £920,  and  five 
substantial  store  houses  for  th6  company,  all  built  about  the  same  time, 
under  Governor  Kieft.  To  encourage  the  erection  of  a  better  class  of 
buildings,  clapboards,  lime,  and  stone  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in  1648. 

A  delegation  was  sent  to  the  Hague  the  following  year,  to  complain 
of  the  administration  of  the  Company's  servants,  who  were  represented  to 
have  engaged  in  several  unprofitable  and  costly  enterprises,  as  ship-build- 
ing, mill-building,  tile-making,  etc.  The  Herr  Stnyvesant,  they  said,  had 
been  mostly  engaged  in  building,  brick-making,  and  such  like  occupations 
on  the  Company's  account,  though  little  to  its  advantage,  for  the  profits 
did  not  justify  the  expenditure.  There  were  graver  charges  against  the 
energetic  Director,  or  such  complaints  might  be  received  as  evidence  of 
the  traditional  slowness  of  the  Knickerbocker  fathers.  Tunis  Kray,  among 
other  public  functions  of  the  kind,  a  few  years  later,  performed  the  duties 
of  tally-master  of  the  Bricks  and  Tiles  imported  from  Holland  which 
probably  then  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  imports.  The  price  of 
imported  Holland  Bricks,  was  in  1661,  £4.  16$.  per  thousand,  payable  in 
Beaver  skins.  At  this  date,  (1664),  there  were,  however,  several  brick 
and  tile  manufactories  in  the  Province.     The  earliest  and  largest  of  these 
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appear  to  liave  been  at  Fort  Orange,  or  in  its  neighborhood.     The  private 
ColoDj  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  below  Albany,  sustained  by  the  ample 
wealth  of  its  proprietor,  and  the  more  varied  industry  of  its  colonists, 
seems  to  have  engaged  in  Brick-making,  before  the  settlers  on  Manhattan. 
The  account^books  of  the  Patroon  show  that  yellow  bricks,  the  product 
of  the  Colony,  sold  between  the  years  1630,  and  1646,  for  fifteen  florins 
the  thousand.     Among  a  number  of  mechanics  and   husbandmen  who 
embarked  for  New  Netherlands,  in  1653,  was  one  Johans  De  Halter,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  Rensselaerwyck,  who  is  called  by  the  Directors  in 
Holland,  "an  extraordinary  potter,"  (steen backer,)  and  the  provincial 
aothorities  are  requested  "  to  accommodate  him  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, and  to  give  him  every  kind  assistance  in  your  power.     If  he  resolves 
to  settle  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  or  Long  Island,  this  year,  procure 
him  a  convenient  situation  for  his  settlement,  and  to  establish  a  pottery, 
(steenbackery),   as  he  remains   satisfied."'     What  encouragement  was 
giren  him  does  not  appear.     He  established  himself  somewhere  on  the 
North  River.     The  business  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  him  on 
t  tolerably  large  scale,  as  the  "  Steen  Backery,"  or  brick-kiln  of  Madame 
de  Halter,  on  the  Hudson,  was  leased  about  the  time  the  Province  was 
ceded  to  England,  for  eleven  hundred  gnilders  a  year,  and  a  tile-kiln 
belonging  to  the  same  for  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen 
guilders,  ($1480.)     Those  were  considerable  sums  in  that  day,  when  a 
trader  worth  £500,  was  considered  a  substantial  merchant.    It  is  probable 
that  potters'  wares  were  made  at  the  same  place.     Earthenware,  said  to 
equal  the  Delft  manufacture,  was  made  in  the  province  on  Long  Island, 
some  time  before  that'    About  the  same  time  that  De  Hulter  was  so 
strongly  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Provincial  rulers,  the  Com- 
pany in  Holland  refused  to  sanction  certain  grants  in  the  Province,  viz., 
one  for  a  potash  work,  (aschbranderije,)  one  for  making  Tiles  and  Bricks, 
and  the  third  for  salt-works.     The  language  of  their  refusal  evinces  their 
views  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of 
industry  by  monopolies  and  special  privileges.    "  The  grants,"  they  say,  "we 
not  only  entirely  disapprove,  but  require  that  you  will  not  give  one  single 
grant  more  hereafter,  as  it  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  pernicious  management, 
principally  so  in  a  new  and  budding  State,  whose  population  and  welfare 
cannot  be  promoted,  but  through  general  benefits  and  privileges,  in  which 
eiery  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  settle  in  such  a  country,  either  as  a 
merchant  or  mechanic,  may  participate.'''    Such  views  may  be  regarded 

(1)  Albaoj  Reeords,  YoL  ir.  93,  in  Man-    Tlsle    Longue  dea   potteries  de  terra  qui 
H\V»  Annals  of  Albanj,  ir.  85.  n'etoient  pas  moins  estimC   que  celles  de 

(2)  O'CaUaghan'i  New  Ketherlands,  U.     Dt\{t—Hi$t.  Gen,  dt  Toy,  xzi.,  285. 

U2,    Lee  HoUaadoit  aroient  etablis  dani        (3;  Alb.  Records,  toI  ir.  99.^Ut  anU. 
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as  extremely  liberal,  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  prindple 
they  condemn  was  carried  in  Earope  a  few  years  earlier;  and,  that  the 
Company's  own  tenure  in  the  Province  was  bat  a  great  monopoly.  The 
practice  enjoined  differed  materially  from  the  custom  In  the  English  Colo- 
nies at  t!ie  time,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  were  the  wiser  one 
in  "  a  budding  state,"  during  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  which  then,  if  at 
any  time,  stand  in  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement.  A 
tile-kiln  was  owned  at  Bcverwyck  (Albany)  about  this  time  by  Andries 
Hubertsen  van  der  'Blaes.  Bricks  were  at  this  period  sometimes  sent 
fVom  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Orange,  to  the  Dutch  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  bricks  and  stone  were  scarce,  although  they  appear  to 
have  been  made  iLcre  in  1656.' 

Governor  Andros,  in  1678,  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Lords  on  the 
Colonies,  that  Xew  York  contained  three  hundred  and  forty-three  houses, 
with  ten  inhabitants  to  each  of  the  buildings,  "most  wood,  some,  lately, 
stone  and  brick,  good  country  houses,  and  strong  of  their  several  kindes." 
An  old  Dutch  writer  speaks  of  the  city  three  years  later,  as  being  large, 
containing  about  five  hundred  houses,  built  with  Dutch  bricks,  and  the 
meanest  not  valued  at  less  than  £100.  Madame  Knight,  describing  New 
York,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says,  "  The  buildings 
are  brick,  generally,  in  some  houses,  of  divers  colors,  and  laid  in  cheques, 
being  glazed,  the^  look  very  well."  Of  the  interior,  which  was  "neat  to 
admiration,"  she  remarked  that  the  fire-places  had  no  jambs,  but  their 
backs  ran  fln?h  with  the  walls ;  the  fire-places  were  of  tile**,  and  ex- 
tended r«bi'  out  iiico  cue  luoms,  in  some  instances  to  the  width  of  five  feet. 
About  this  time,  narrow  brick  footpaths  were  laid  down  in  one  or  two 
streets.  Bricks,  pan-tyles,  etc.,  paid,  in  168Y,  a  duty  on  importation  of 
forty  shillings  on  the  hundred  pounds'  worth.  At  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, Albany  contained  a  large  proportion  of  brick  houses,  which  were 
usually  covered  with  tiles.     The  style  here,  as  in  most  of  the  twenty-four 


( 1 )  The  resources  of  the  country  in  build-  Tn  1637,  bricks  sold  in  New  Amsterdam 

ing  mnterial  sooui  not  to  have  been  well  an-  for  ten  florins  ($4)  the  thoasand.      Reedi, 

derstood  at  6rf>L    Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  after  for  thatching,  were  at  the  same  time,  OM 

twelve    years'  occnpancy,   and  a  personal  and  a  half  florins  for  100  bandies,  and  al 

visit  to  his  Colony,  sent  out  with  a  fresh  Fort  Orange,  one  florin.     Carpenters'  daiXj 

emigration  in  1G42,  30,000  building  9tone,  wages  were   abont  two  florins;     and  day 

which  his  commissary  begs  him  not  to  re*  laborers',  one  florin.   Kails  were  eight  to  ten 

peat,  as  bat  a  part  were  received,  and  better  stivers  (16  to   20  cents)   per   pound,  (lOt 

could    be    had  at    the    North.      Of    4,000  nails  to   the  poand.)     A  dwelling    house, 

ti'.c:-,  and  3,000  briclcs,  sent  at  the  same  time,  bailt  wholly  of  oak,  even  to  the  doors  and 

he  saje,  the  tiles  were  not  worth  the  freight,  Findow   casings,   was    purchased    for    the 

for  they  crumbled  all  away,  so  that  he  got  minister  at  Rensselaerwyck  for  S50  guilders, 

tut  ten  or  twelve  hundred.  —O'CfaUaghan't  New  NeiJUrlandt, 
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lowDf  tnd  THIagef  of  the  ProTiDce,  as  &r  m  the  firontlen  at  Schenectady, 
then  jiut  lisiDg  from  its  ashes,  was  of  the  same  Belg^c  type  that  prevailed 
more  or  less  for  a  centary  later.  Iq  the  constraction  of  these  a  partiality 
for  brick  was  manifesty 

"  With  terrsoed  gable,  sharp  steep  roof, 
Walls  iron-lettered,  turret  Tanes, 
Sashes  of  lead,  and  diamond  panes." 

• 

Albany  was  the  principal  centre  of  manufacture  of  that  material.    But 
bricks  continued  to  be  imported  for  some  years  later.  A  house  was  standing 
about  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  comer  of  North  and  Pearl  streets, 
iHiaAiiMi^  known  as  the  Lydius  House,  which  was  erected  in  1725,  with 
^'  bricks  brought  from  Holland.    The  clay  banks  in  Lydius  street 

for  a  long  period  supplied  numerous  brick-yards  in  the  vicinity  with  ma- 
terial for  their  manufacture.  In  1728,  Luykus  Hooghkerck  obtained 
from  the  City  Council  of  Albany,  on  petition,  a  lease  of  two  acres  of 
land  "  upon  y*  gallohill,  adjoining  and  near  a  small  run  of  water,  for  y* 
term  of  fifty  years,  for  y*  use  of  a  Brick-kiln  and  plain,  provided  be  and 
his  heirs  and  assigns  pay  therefor  to  the  Freemen  of  the  City  12s.  yearly 
and  every  year,  and  he  doth  not  stop  the  Roads  and  passes,  etc."  Abra- 
ham Yasburgh  and  Wilhelmus  Y.  D.  Bergh,  with  Nicholas  Orosbeek, 
were  granted  leases  of  similar  lots,  near  the  same  place,  for  a  like  purpose, 
for  twenty-five  and  six  years  respectively,  and  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  city  also  in  March,  1732-33,  granted  Lambert  Radley  and  Jona- 
than Broocks  an  acre  on  gallohill,  west  of  Hooghkerck's  brick-kiln,  for 
twenty  years ;  for  the  use  of  which,  and  of  the  run  of  water  and  liberty 
to  use  the  clay,  they  were  to  pay  the  Corporation  20s. ;  "  and  in  case  a 
war  happen  to  break  out  during  said  term  of  years,  so  that  they  should 
be  molested  in  their  possession  of  the  same,  then,  during  such  time  of 
hindrance  or  molestation,  they  shall  pay  no  acknowledgment  for  the  same." 
The  hostilities  apprehended  were  from  their  New  England  neighbors. 
Jan  Masse  had  also,  in  1736,  a  brick-kiln  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
south  of  Foxe's  Creek  ;  and  Wynant  Yan  der  Bergh,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  same  creekJ 

The  hills  around  the  city,  which  anciently  furnished  the  clay  for  these 
works,  have  long  since  been  leveled  at  great  expense,  and  the  fine  im- 
provements of  that  ancient  town  cover  the  low  grounds  then  occupied  by 
the  "  plains"  of  the  brickmakers  and  numerous  tan-pits,  supplied  with 
water  from   several  considerable  runs   or  creeks  now  converted  into 

(1)  Citj  Beeord«,  in  ManteU'i  Annala  of  Albanj. 
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Bewen.     The  manofactare  has  not  ceased  to  be  an  important  Indostry  in 
Albany.' 

On  Manhattan  there  were  also,  at  this  period,  several  brick-making 
and  coarse  earthen-ware  establishments.  In  the  year  1742,  Joseph 
Paulding  leased  a  part  of  the  commons,  now  thie  City  Park,  where  he 
established  a  large  brick-yard.  Ontside  the  palisades,  jast  north  of  the 
commons,  there  were,  a  few  years  later,  two  or  three  pot-baker's  estab- 
lishments, near  the 'Collect  or  Fresh- water  Pond.  The  city  at  this  time, 
according  to  Kalm,  rivaled  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  its  buildings, 
which  were  mostly  brick  of  several  stories  high,  the  newer  ones  being  no 
longer  built  with  the  gable-end  to  the  street.  Tiles,  or  shingles  of  white 
fir,  were  the  coverings  of  the  roof.  The  present  post-office  building  was 
built  in  1729.  The  houses  of  Albany  at  that  time,  he  says,  conformed 
much  to  the  old  style,  but  the  houses  were  very  neat  Neatness  everywhere 
characterized  the  Dutch  population.  Of  many  of  the  houses,  the  gable- 
ends  facing  the  street  were  of  bricks,  while  the  other  walls  were  of  wood, 
— a  peculiarity  which  he  also  noticed  in  New  Jersey.  The  covering  was 
chiefly  white- pine  shingles.  The  clay  of  Ihe  neighborhood  was  not  con- 
sidered suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles.  The  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  great  market  for  pine  shingles,  from  the  extensive  white-pine 
plains  north  of  it.  Neither  in  that  town,  nor  elsewhere  in  North  Ame- 
rica, had  the  writer  ever  seen  houses  covered  with  "lime  or  mortar." 

The  letters  of  Gawen  Lawrie  and  other  proprietaries  and  settlers  of 
East  New  Jersey,  in  1684,  represent  the  poorer  class  of  houses  to  have 
been  quite  primitive  in  style,  viz.  :  of  trees  split  and  set  up, 
ingHmNeir  one  cud  iu  the  ground  and  the  other  nailed  to  the  '' rising." 
^e«ey.  Thcy  wcrc  covered  with  shingles,  and  plastered  within.  Bams 
were  built  in  the  same  way.  The  cost  was  about  £5  each.  Some  nsed 
pantiles,  in  the  Dutch  manner.  "We  have  good  brick-earth,"  writes 
Lawrie,  "  and  stone  for  building,  at  Amboy  and  elsewhere.  The  country 
farm-houses  they  build  very  cheap ;  a  carpenter,  with  a  man's  own  ser- 
vants, builds  the  house ;  they  have  all  materials  for  nothing,  save  nails. 
The  chimneys  are  stone."  Bricks  were  used  by  some.  A  quaint  and 
enthusiastic  description  of  West  Jersey,  some  thirteen  years  later,  spedks 
of  ''stately  brick  houses"  at  Salem  and  Burlington,"  especially  at  the  last- 
named  place,  which  was  the  Seat  of  Qovernment,  and  had  "  many  fair  and 
great  brick  houses  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  which  the  gentry  have  bnilt 
there  for  their  country  houses,  besides  the  great  and  stately  palace  of  John 


(1)  For  fifteen  yean  preceding  1847,  fell  to  $2.50  per  thousand,  and  bat  half  tha 
about  sixteen  millions  of  Bricks-were  anna-  quantity  was  made.  The  cltj  now  eontaini 
ally  made  at  Albany.     The  price  that  year    nine  Brick-yardi. 


Tatem,  Esq.,  which  is  pleasanilj  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town."' 

A  Brick  meeting  honse  was  bnilt  at  Salem,  by  the  Friends,  in  the  year 
ITOOy  at  a  cost  of  £415  I8s.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  bricks  were 
imported  or  not  Thirteen  years  later,  a  large  brick  honse  was  bnilt  at 
Haddonfield,  of  bricks  brought  from  England  by  Elizabeth  Haddon, 
whose  father  had  purchased  four  hundred  acres  of  land  at  that  place  in 
1710,  and  sent  his  daughter,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  make  a  settlement, 
which  took  his  name. 

Free-stone  was  first  quarried  at  Newark,  in  1721,  and  was  thencefor- 
ward an  increasingly  valuable  article  of  export  to  neighboring  pro- 
riDces. 

The  first  dwellings  erected  by  the  Swedes  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, were  of  a  somewhat  rnde  description,  chiefly  of  wood,  one  story 
Fint  Dwell-  ^^  ^^'g^**  ^'^^  *  siuglc  room,  the  doors  being  very  low,  and  the 
Pmd'  w»-  ^^o^^'^  merely  small  apertures  in  the  wall.  They  were  of  the 
■•^  kind  common  in  Northern  Europe,  for  a  century  or  two  previ- 

OQR.  On  Tinicnm  Island,  Christina  Creek,  and  in  other  places,  they  built 
strong,  rude  forts  of  hemlock  and  hickory  logs,  filled  in  between  with 
fland  and  stone,  and  some  churches  also  of  wood  and  stone.  They  built 
one  of  brick  at  Wicaco,  in  the  year  1700.  This  antiquated  little  house 
still  remains,  and  was  considered  a  fine  building  when  it  was  erected. 
Better  dwellings  were  erected  by  their  neighbors  and  successors,  the  Dutch, 
^who  brought  bricks  from  New  Netherlands  for  the  purpose.  At 
New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  bricks  were  made  in  1656, — as  appears  by  a 
petition  of  Jacobus  Crabbe  to  the  Court  at  that  place,  respecting  a  plan- 
tation *'  near  the  corner  where  brick  and  stones  are  made  and  baked.*'*  • 

Ferris  states  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth,  at  New  Castle,  the  house  in 
which  Governor  Lovelace  entertained  George  Fox,  in  1672,  built  of  brick 
and  hewn  timber,  the  mortar  and  cement,  made  of  oyster-shell  lime, — 
lime-stone  not  having  been  yet  discovered.  It  was  standing  abont  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  honse  at  Chester,  or  Upland,  in  which  was  held  the  first  Assembly 
id  the  Province  after  the  landing  of  Penn,  was  also  of  brick. 

Although  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  Province  were  compelled  to 
find  temporary  lodgings  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  forest  trees  and  in 
caves,  or  huts  erected  for  present  defense,  they  were,  very  shortly  after 
the  laying  out  of  the  future  Capita],  in  possession  of  some  substantial 
brick  edifices.'    In  the  centre  of  the  city  plot,  "far  out  Market  street,  at 

(1)0.  Thomas'  Hist.  Penna.  and  Weii  (3)  John  Key,  the  first  child  horn  of  En- 
Htw  Jersey.  gHsh  parents  in  PhUadelphia,  was  horn  in  a 

(S)  Haiard'i  Annals  of  Penna.,  S09.  oaTe>  in  the  hank,  near  Race  ftre«t 
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CeDtre-square,"  embosomed  in  the  forest,  was  erected,  in  1S84,  the  first 
Friend's  meeting-boose,  "a  large,  plain  brick  bnilding.''  WOliam  Peon's 
instractions  to  his  agent  in  that  jear  were,  to  bnild  principally  of  Bricks, 
for  which  end  he  had  sent  a  person  qnalified  to  make  them.  Whether  the 
honored  fonnder  intended  the  city  to  conform  in  material,  as  it  has  beea 
supposed  to  do  in  design,  to  the  ancient  Babylon,  or  not,  his  injonction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dnly  followed  by  its  builders  to  the  present  time. 
Dean  Prideaax,  remarking  on  his  plan  of  the  Assyrian  Capital,  say% 
''  Much  according  to  this  model  hath  William  Penn,  the  Qnaker,  laid  oot 
the  ground  for  his  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  were  it  all 
built  according  to  the  design,  it  would  be  the  fairest  and  best  city  in  all 
America,  and  not  much  behind  any  other  in  the  whole  world.'' 

Penn's  own  Manor-house  of  Pennsbury,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in 
Bucks  County,  which,  he  says,  cost  him  over  £5,000,  was  built  of  bricks, 
i^-the  materials  having  been  principally  brought  from  England.  Besides 
this  palatial  edifice,  many  other  private  houses,  of  a  superior  class  for  that 
day,  were  built  of  the  same  material  within  a  few  years  after  the  Landing. 

Robert  Turner,  whose  "  great  and  famous  house,"  on  the  north-east 
comer  of  Front  and  Arch  streets,  is  mentioned  by  Gktbriel  Thomas,  in 
1698,  facing  the  stone  arch  which  gave  the  name  to  the  street,  built  two 
three-story  brick  houses,  and  several  smaller  ones,  as  early  as  1685.  Near 
Front  and  Green,  was  a  large  brick  house  of  Daniel  Pegg.  This  pleasant 
residence,  surrounded  by  meadows  watered  by  Pegg's  Run,  and  also  the 
fine  brick  edifice  of  Thomas  Fairman,  opposite  the  Treaty  tree  at  Shack- 
amazon,  built  in  1702,  and  occupied  by  several  Governors  of  the  Pro- 
vince, were  each  desired  by  William  Penn  as  a  town  residence,  for  which 
their  size  and  tasteful  surroundings  adapted  them. 

Surpassing  all  in  size  and  in  rural  embellishments,  was  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  Edward  Shippen,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City,  built  about  the 
same  time,  on  Second,  between  Spruce  street  and  Dock  street,  or  creek, 
as  it  then  was,  toward  which  his  lawns  sloped,  with  a  greenness  to  which 
that  part  of  the  city  has  long  been  a  stranger. 

The  old  State  House,  or  Independence  Hall,  was  commenced  in  1731, 
and,  with  its  historic  associations,  still  remains  as  a  favorable  specimen  of 
early  Provincial  architecture.  Clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  materials 
were  abundant  within  the  city,  and  fuel  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  early  houses,  of  which  the  town  con- 
tained, in  1684,  over  three  hundred,  were  built  of  imported  bricks.  But 
Pastorius,  who  founded  Germantown  in  the  following  year,  in  his  posthu- 
mous history  of  "  the  lately-discovered  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Western  World,'*  records  that,  when  he  wrote, 
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they  had  a  tofl&eient  oomber  of  mills,  brick-kiliui,  and  tile-OTens.  Tba 
English,  at  Frankfort,  had  also  a  pottery  in  operation.  Fonr-fifths  of 
the  boildings  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  wer«  bnilt 
of  brick.  The  city  had,  at  that  early  day,  a  high  repntation  for  the  man- 
obctare  of  that  article. '  In  many  of  the  older  country  towns,  the  first 
houses  were  of  stone,  to  which  brick  succeeded  in  due  time.  In  the 
newer  ones,  firamed  houses,  with  shingled  roofs,  were  more  common,  after 
tiie  log-cabin  of  the  pioneer  gave  place  to  permanent  habitations 

Another  branch  of  the  fictile  art  was  early  established  in  Philadelphia. 
A  card  in  Bradford's  Mercury,  in  May,  1719,  mentions  "good,  long  Tay« 
em  Tobacco-pipes,  sold  at  U.  per  gross,  by  the  single  gross,  and  Bs.  for 
a  larger  quantity,  by  Richard  Warden,  Tobacco-pipe  maker,  living  under 
the  same  roof  with  Philip  Syng,  goldsmith,  near  the  market  place ;  where, 
mlso,  any  that  have  occasion  may  have  their  pipes  burnt  for  Sd.  per 
gross. **  This  is  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  that  manufacture 
mmong  the  white  inhabitants.  Tobacco-pipes  were  made  by  the  natives 
irith  great  skill,  of  clay,  wood,  and  stone,  curiously  wrought  or  carved 
with  various  figures. 

Baltimore,  which  of  late  years  has  produced  superior  bricks  in  large 
quantity,  appears  not  to  have  made  them  in  sufficient  number  for  its  own 
use  for  some  years  after  its  settlement  Charles  Carrol,  an  original 
iigiaBid-  proprietor  of  lands  now  covered  by  the  city,  in  1754  erected, 
"  at  the  Mount,''  buildings  of  bricks  imported  for  the  purpose. 
Two  years  before  it  bad  but  four  brick  houses,  and  only  twenty- five  in 
sU,  the  others  very  primitive  in  style.  A  pottery  was  erected  in  the  town 
ten  years  after,  by  John  Brown,  from  New  Jersey,  who  had  learned  the 
business  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  town,  at  that*  date,  contained 
about  fifty  houses.  Thirty-two  years  after,  it  contained  one  thousand 
Dine  hundred,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  Union,  having  more  than  half 
the  number  of  New  York.  This  unparalleled  increase  in  building,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  buildings  at  the  Capital,  Annapolis,  and  of  Fredericktown, 
which  was  chiefly  built  of  brick  andctone,  must  have  made  Brick-making 
a  considerable  manufacture. 
Wooden  buildings  oredominated  in  the  Carolinas  until  some  years  after 

(1)  TIm  Briekf  made  in  Philadelphia  were  more  time  and  fael  than  in  England.     In 

BOftlj  hnrnt  in  elampt,  eontaining  fortj  to  1857,  there  were  fiftj  Brickmaking  eatabliah- 

Sfty  thoniand,  oonmming  about  half  a  eord  ments  in  Philadelphia,  which  prodneed,  a«- 

of  wood  per  thousand,  and  employing   a  eordingtoacarefulestimatoofoneofthepria- 

week  in  the  homing.    The  method  wai  de-  eipal  mnnnfiustnren,  a  total  of  one  hnndred 

Mribed  in  the  third  Tolume  of  the  Arehivee  millions  of  eommon  Brieks,  worth  aboutseveB 

of  UsafU  Knowledge.    Before  the  diseorery  hundred  thousand  dollan,  in  addition  to 

of  sea-^oal,  the  want  of  breeie  or  ooal  eln-  about  eight  miUions  of  fine  preiMd  Briek% 

dsn  betweea  the  straU  of  brieki,  reqoSnd  worth  $14  per  thoosMd,  or  |11M00. 
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the  ReYolation.  Twenty  or  thirty  Bpacions  brick  hoiueii^  according  to 
Dr.  Ramsay,  were  baiit  in  and  near  the  city  of  Charleston,  aboat  the  be» 
giuuiDg  of  the  last  century,  by  the  more  wealthy  first  settlers.  As  late 
as  ItSl,  it  was  said,  there  was  not  a  potter  in  the  Province,  nor 
iig^  ilTthe  any  glass-maker.  The  clay  for  pottery  was  of  a  superior  qna- 
nas.  ^.^^^  ^^^  manafacture  of  potter's  wares  was  commenced  at 
Camden,  aboat  thirty  years  after,  by  an  Englishman  named  BarUaro. 
After  the  year  1740,  when  a  great  fire  laid  in  ashes  a  large  number  of  the 
wooden  baildings  of  the  ''  Queen  City  of  the  South,"  brick  and  stone 
were  more  nsed  than  before. 

As  late  as  1795,  however,  the  Society  formed  to  aid  and  instruct  emi- 
granls  recommended  the  manafacture  of  bricks  as  a  profitable  indnstrj.i 
Their  price  was  then  nine  dollars  per  thousand,  and  the  supply  fell  short 
of  the  demand.  Aboift  this  time,  Bartholomew  Carroll  introduced  in 
Charleston  a  new  description  of  houses,  wholly  of  clay.  "  Seyen  houses 
thus  built  in  Charleston,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  ''have  hitherto  answered 
very  well,  and  they  are  as  elegant,  comfortable,  and  as  free  from  moisture 
aud  all  other  untoward  accidents  as  any  brick  houses,  though  they  cost 
much  less.  They  stood  the  hurricane  of  1804,  which  exceeded  anything 
of  the  kind  which  had  taken  place  since  the  year  1752,  yet  the  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  single  citizen."  Subsequently,  in  July,  1796, 
Henry  Walker  patented,  in  England,  a  similar  method  of  erecting  houses 
in  one  entire  mass,  even  to  the  floors,  stair-cases  and  roof,  by  applying  fire  by 
means  of  flues  to  the  different  parts  of  a  clay  house  constructed  on  Car* 
roll's  plan.  General  Washington  described  Charleston,  in  1791,  as  hav- 
ing a  number  of  very  good  houses  of  brick  and  wood,  but  most  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  number  being  about  one  thousand  six  hundred. 

Newbern,  the  largest  town  in  North  Carolina,  had,  six  years  later,  about 
four  hundred  houses,  all  of  wood,  except  the  palace  built  by  Governor 
Trjon  before  the  War,  and  then  going  to  ruins,  one  church,  the  jail,  a 
market-house,  and  two  dwelling-houses,  which  were  of  brick.'    Bricks 


(1)  This  palatial  edifice  of  Governor  Try-  to  be  of  brick,  eighty-teven  feet  front,  fiftj 
on,  of  which  a  out  ia  giren  in  Lossing's  Pio-  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  high,  with  snita- 
torial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  from  ble  buildings  for  offices,  and  was  to  be  com- 
the  original  drawings  by  the  architect,  John  pleted  by  October,  1770.  The  salary  of  the 
Hawkn,  Esq.,  in  the  possession  of  his  grand-  architect  was  to  be  X300  per  annum,  pro- 
son,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks,  was  considered  olamation  money.  The  interior  was  ele- 
the  grandest  structure  in  America.  A  grant  gantly  finished.  The  chimney  breaats  and 
of  £26,000,  and  another  of  £50,000,  was  ob-  cornices,  etc.,  of  several  apartments  were  of 
tained  from  the  Assembly,  through  the  whito  marble.  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda, 
blandishments  of  Lady  Tryon  and  her  sit-  who  visited  it  in  1783,  said  it  had  no  oqual 
t«r,  Esther  Wake.  It  was  contracted  for  in  South  America.  The  people  complained 
in  January,  1767.    The  main  building  wai  much  of  its  cost. 
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vere  then  coming  into  use,  and  were  made  of  very  good  qnalitj  at  Faj- 
etterille,  and  sold  for  five  to  six  dollars  the  thousand. 

The  manufacture  of  Bricks,  coarse  Tiles,  and  Potter's-ware  were  among 
the  branches  enumerated  bj  Hamilton,  in  1790,  as  having  grown  to 
be  most  considerable.     The  production  of  bricks,  at  least,  appears  to 
have  been  fully  equal  to  the  consumption.     The  only  importations  made 
were,  probably,  in  the  shape  of  ballast.     There  was  a  small  annual  export 
of  bricks  from  that  time  forward.     New  Hampshire  exported,  in  1789, 
129,000  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  country,  in  1790,  787,764, 
and  157  crates  of  yellow  Queen's-ware,  and  55  dozen  of  stone-ware.    The 
exports  of  bricks  in  1791  were  743,000,  of  which  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  were  the  largest  exporters.     The  product,  at  six  dollars  per 
thousand,  would  exceed  the  value  of  bricks  and  ^ime  together  exported 
annually  from  1827  to  1833,  and  probably  went  chiefly  to  the  West  In* 
dies,  which  still  receives  a  large  part  of  our  exported  bricks.     A  duty  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  was  laid  on  foreign  bricks  in  1794.     A  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  were  patented  after  1790, — the  first,  by 
David  Ridgway,  in  1792,  and  the  first  machine  for  Brick-making,  by 
George  Hadfield,  in  1800.   Twenty-two  labor-saving  projects  were  offered 
before  1810. 


CHAPTER  X. 


GLASS-WORKS  IN  THE  OOLONISS. 


The  production  of  Olass,  combiniog  as  it  does  in  a  high  degntp 
both  elegance  and  ntilitj,  is,  to  a  new  country,  an  important  step  in  ths 
line  of  progress.  The  art  is  a  very  ancient  one,  having  ministered  to  the 
luxury  of  the  Sidonians,  its  first  manufacturers,  and,  as  the  collections  in  the 
British  Museum  prove,  it  was  nearly  perfected  by  the  Egyptians  over  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Conspicuously  encouraged  by  the  Venetians  as  a  me- 
dieval art,  and  received  with  nearly  equal  favor  in  France,  it  passed  into 
England  in  1557.  In  1623,  when  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  was 
taking  place,  Sir  B.  Mansell  received  the  first  patent  recorded  in  England 
for  the  manufacture,  and  substituted  the  use  of  mineral  coal  for  wood 
fuel.  The  monopoly,  at  the  same  time  accorded  him,  of  importing  the 
fine  Venetian  drinking-glasses,  is  an  evidence  that  the  finer  articles  of 
,  Glass-ware  were  not  yet  made  there. 

Glass-making,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
manufacturing  attempts  in  this  country.    Artizans  were  sent  to  Virginia, 

First  at-  ^^^  ^^^^  purpose,  in  1609,  and  an  essay  was  made  in  the  business 
t«mpta,  leoo.  immediately  after.  The  advantages  of  the  country  for  a  profit- 
able introduction  of  the  art,  were  probably  inferred  from  the  abundance 
of  fuel  existing  for  the  supply  of  the  furnaces.  Wood  was,  at  that  time, 
becoming  scarce  in  England,  and  the  supplies  of  sea  coal  were  as  yet  but 
limited ;  while,  in  America,  the  soil  was  encumbered  with  forests,  and  the 
same  labor  that  prepared  it  for  cultivation,  could  supply  abundant  fuel, 
with  pot  or  pearl  ashes  as  material  in  the  proposed  manufacture.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those  articles,  it  was  said  at  a  later  period, 
reimbursed  the  expense  of  felling  and  burning  the  wood  in  the  process  of 
clearing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  great  cost  of  its  importation,  on  acount  of  breakage,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  further  inducement  to  its  domestic  production. 
And  still  another  circumstance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  convenience 
of  Glass-ware,  appears  to  have  invited  the  Virginia  adventurers  at  least  to 
make  an  early  attempt  at  its  production.  This  was  the  manufacture  of 
(232) 
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• 

beids  and  other  trinkets  of  Olass,  which  formed  a  eonsiderable  part  of  the 
eorrency  in  the  early  Indian  trade,  and  were  exchanged,  at  prices  altogether 
beyond  their  intrinsic  valae,  for  fars,  peltry,  and  even  the  lands  of  the 
tttiTes.     In  1621 — twelve  years  after  the  first  glass-house,  as  related  in 
aprefioas  chapter,  was  bailt  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from  the  infant 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  and  an  humble  experiment  made  in  the  art— 
an  effort  was  made  to  promote  farther  colonization,  and  the  permanent 
^ood  of  the  Colony.     Wives  were  provided  for  the  settlers,  in  order  to 
give  stability  to  the  population  by  the  formation  of  domestic  ties.     To 
promote  so  popular  a  measure,  a  roll  or  subscnption  was  opened  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  send  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  another  was  formed  to 
smise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  glass-furnace,  to  make  beads  for  the  In- 
dian trade.    The  subscribers  to  these  rolls,  or  lists,  were  to  participate 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  articles.     One  Captain  Norton,  with 
some  Italian  workmen,  was  sent  over  to  conduct  the  business  of  glass- 
snaking.'     Other  rolls,  of  a  similar  kind,  were  subscribed  to.     But  the 
Investment  which  proved  most  profitable  to  the  adventurers,  and  by  far 
the  most  useful  and  acceptableto  the  plantation,  was  that  first  named. 
The  price  of  maids  rose  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  each,  and  the  list  was  readily  disposed  of. 

The  cheapness  of  fuel  and  of  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  salts  required,  waa 
probably  found,  by  the  first  Glass-makers,  to  be  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  greater  price  and  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  Colonies,  the  prin- 
cipal cost  of  Olass  consisting  of  the  labor  employed  in  its  production. 

The  first  manufacture  of  Glass  in  Massachusetts  has  been  stated  to 

have  been  at  the  village  of  Germantown,  in  Braintree.     Glass  bottles 

alone  were  made  there.     The  proprietors  failed  some  years  be- 

v«rk«ia      fore  the- Revolution,  and  the  house,  haviug  burned  down,  was 


never  rebuilt.'  The  earliest  Glass-works  in  New  England  to 
which  we  are  able  to  assign  a  date,  were  commenced  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, about  1639,  in  which  year  there  ''  were  granted  to  the  glass-men 
severall  acres  of  ground  adjoyning  to  their  bowses,"  in  Salem,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  persons  engaged 
in  the  undertaking  were  Ananias  Concklin,  Obadiah  Holmes,  and  Law- 
rence Sonthwick,  each  of  whom  received  two  acres  of  land.  The  year 
following,  John  Concklin,  of  the  same  business,  was  allotted  five  acres 
more,  bordering  on  the  previous  grants.  In  December,  1641,  the  General 
Courty  for  the  encouragement  of  the  enterprise,  authorized  the  Town  of 
Salem  to  lend  the  proprietors  thirty  pounds,  which  was  to  be  deducted 
from  the  next  town-rate,  and  the  glass-men  were  to  repay  it,  "  if  the  work 

(1)  Btith's  BUmL  Virginia.  (2)  MMf.  Hist.  CuL  toL  ilL  27S. 
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succeeded,  when  tbey  are  able."'  The  works  haTing  been  neglected  for 
three  years,  the  Concklins,  in  1645,  received  permission  from  the  Court 
to  form  a  new  company  to  carry  on  the  business.*  Glass  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterward  manafactured  at  that  place,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  llecords,  in  1661,  as  the  Glass  House  Field.  In  this,  as  in  the 
one  previously  mentioned,  and  those  which  succeeded  for  many  years,  it 
is  probable  that  nothing  more  was  attempted  than  the  manufacture  of 
bottles  and  other  coarse  descriptions  of  Glass.  The  most  valuable  im- 
provements made  in  the  manufacture  in  Europe  took  place  at  a  later  date. 
The  article  had  then  received  scarcely  a  moiety  of  its  numerous  adapta- 
tions to  the  purposes  of  domestic  convenience,  and  of  use  in  the  various 
arts.  The  great  increase  in  New  England  population  and  prosperity  at 
the  date  lust  mentioned,  and  the  improvements  already  taking  place  in 
the  construction  of  the  dwellings,  would  have  rendered  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  window-glass  a  special  boon  to  the  country.  But  its 
fabrication  is  altogether  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  matter  than  that 
of  bottles  and  the  coarser  household  wares.  Hence  we  find  that  the  first 
dwelling-houses  of  the  Colonists,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  very 
generally — with  the  exception  of  those  of  some  the  wealthier  emigrants-— 
destitute  of  glass  windows.  Indeed,  although  window-glass  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  at  the  first  English  Glass-factory,  glazed  windows, 
mirrors,  and  utensils  of  glass  were  by  no  means  common  there  fifty  years 
before  tho  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  A  Glass-manufactory  was  set 
up  in  Scotland,  in  1610,  and  the  importation  of  glass  was  prohibited  im 
years  after.  Yet,  in  1661,  the  country  houses  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom wore  still  unglazed,  and  the  royal  palaces  were  only  partially  sup- 
plied with  glass.  Window-glass  was  not  made  in  France  until  four  years 
later,  when  the  art  was  brought  from  Venice  by  French-  artizans,  one  of 
whose  descendants,  Thenard,  afterward  discovered  the  art  of  casting 
plate-glass.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  England,  about  the  same 
time,  by  the  introduction  of  Venetian  workmen,  greatly  improved  the 
manufacture  of  Flint-glass ;  for  which,  however,  a  patent  was  granted  in 
1662,  followed,  in  1679,  by  one  for  Normandy  window-glass.  Plate-glass 
was  first  made  in  England,  at  Lambeth,  in  1673.  While  the  production 
and  use  of  window-glass  were  thus  limited  in  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17  th  century,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1621,  counseling  his  friends  in  England  to  "  bring 
paper  and  linseed  oil  for  your  windows,  with  cotton-yarne  for  your  lamps." 
Mr.  Uigginson,  writing  from  Salem,  about  eight  years  after,  advises  emi- 
grants to  bring  glass  for  their  windows,  which  is  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  improvement  in  domestic  comforts.     Although  glass  windows  were  not 

(1)  Felfa  Annals  of  Salem.  [2)  Colonial  Records,  vol.  i.  344;  iL  IST. 
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deemed  indispensable,  and  in  some  places  were  not  attainable  a  century 
after,  another  ten  years,  which  saw  oar  glass-men  at  work  in  Salem,  had 
effected  considerable  changes  in  the  ability,  if  not  in  the  tastes  of  the 
people.     Their  houses  were  already  improved  in  structure  and  accommo- 
dations, insomuch  that  strangers  were  urged  to  come  and  share  their 
plenty,  as  they  had  "  spare  rooms  or  good  houses  to  entertain  them  in» 
and  they  had  built  faire  townes  of  the  land's  own  materials,  and  faire  ships, 
too,  some  of  which  are  here  to  be  seen  in  the  Thames."    The  requirements 
of  twenty  thousand  people,  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  New  England  up  to 
this  time,  many  of  them  possessed  of  means,  and  the  advanced  ability  of 
all,  would  not  long,  we  may  suppose,  tolerate  so  dim  a  substitute  as 
^eased  paper  for  windows,  or  the  still  more  comfortless  expedient  of  a 
lattice  or  wicker.     We  find,  therefore,  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent  a 
few  years  later,  to  contain  beneath  their  deeply-projecting  roofs,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  two  ample  windows  in  each 
story,  with  white  or  stained  rhombic-shaped  glass,  set  in  leaden  frames, 
opening  on  hinges,  while  the  two  sharp  gables  received  each  another,  ad- 
mitting abundant  light  to  fitting  accommodations  within.     The  windows 
in  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  first  settlers  were  exceedingly  diminutive 
compared  with  the  size  they  have  since  attained.     The  diamond-shaped 
panes  were  usually  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  windows  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  long,  by  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  wide,  sometimes  made 
in  halves  opening  inwardly  or  outwardly. 

,The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  December,  1752,  passed  an  Act 
granting  Isaac  C.  Winslow,  and  others,  the  sole  privilege  of  making 
Glass  in  the  province. 

Among  the  early  settlers  on  Manhattan  was  a  Glass-maker,  Jan 
Smeedes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  first  to  receive  allot- 
ments of  land  on  the  present  South  William  street,  between  Wall  and 
Pearl.  He  resided  on  the  east  side,  just  north  of  Hanover 
iug  lu  xew  Square,  where  he  owned  considerable  property,  and  probably 
carried  on  the  business  of  making  Glass.  The  street  anciently 
bore,  within  the  above  limits,  the  name  of  "  the  Glass-maker's  street," 
and  afterward  Smee  street  (Smith  street),  from  its  original  occupant.  On 
De  Wilt's  Farm  map  of  the  City,  an  estate  which,  about  the  year  1732, 
belonged  to  Sir  Peter  Warren,  situated  between  Eighth  and  Eleventh 
avenues,  and  north  of  Thirty-fourth  street,  was  called  the  '^  Glass  House 
Farm,"  indicating  the  site  of  another  establishment  of  the  kind. 

The  only  other  notice  of  Glass-making  during  the  seventeenth  century 
that  we  have  met  with,  is  of  one  or  two  attempts  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
iiphii»d«i-  ^^^^^  ^^®  auspices  of  the  proprietary  and  the  Free  Society  of 
P^«  Traders.     In  a  letter  to  the  Society,  in  1683,  he  alludes  to  their 
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tannery,  saw-mill,  and  glam-hoose, — ^the  last  two  **  eoliTeniently  potted 
for  water-carriage."  The  mill  was  on  Chester  Creek,  in  Delaware  Connty, 
and  proYed  highly  nsefal.  We  are  nnable  to  say  where  the  glasa-houe 
was ;  but  it  proved  nnsuccessfol,  as  did  several  other  efforts  of  Penn  to 
introduce  mannfactares.  A  Glass-honse  and  Pottery  was  established  at 
Frankfort,  near  Philadelphia,  soon  after,  by  the  English  Friends  wko  aetf 
tied  there. ' 

Notwithstanding  these  attempts  in  different  quarters  to  mannfiustim 
Glass,  and  the  existence  of  good  material,  from  which  the  purest  glass 
is  now  made,  the  business  was  not  as  early  or  fully  developed  as  soma 
others.     No  great  progress  was  made  before  the  Revolution. 

In  Carolina,  in  1731,  there  was  neither  potter  nor  glazier  of  any  kiiidt 
and  no  earthenware  but  what  came  from  England,  and  a  potter's  establish* 
ment  and  Glass-house,  it  was  thought,  would  certainly  succeed.* 

A  Glass-manufactory  was  very  early  established  in  New  Jersey,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Allows jstown,  in  Salem  County.  It  was 
known  as  Wistar's  Glass-works,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
employed  quite  a  number  of  German  workmen,  who  settled  at  Freasburgli, 
in  the  vicinity.  The  great  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  artizans  to  abandon  their  trades  to  become  agriculturists  and 
land-owners,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  such  branches,  and 
created  constant  difficulties  when  attempted.  In  January,  1767,  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  York,  writing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in 
obedience  to  their  Circular  letter  of  August,  in  the  preceding  year,  re> 
quiring  the  Governors  of  the  several  Provinces  to  give  a  particular  ao» 
count  of  all  manufactures  that  had  been  set  up  in  their  respective 
governments,  dwells  on  this  tendency  of  labor  to  desert  the  factory  for  the 
field  as  an  antidote  to  all  successful  attempts  at  manufacture  in  the  de- 
pendencies. Even  servants,  imported  from  Europe  for  different  trades, 
so  soon  as  their  indentures  expired,  quit  their  occupations,  and  obtained 
a  small  piece  of  land.  The  satisfaction  of  being  landholders,  prompted 
them  to  endure  every  privation  for  a  few  years,  in  preference  to  a  comfort* 
able  subsistence  easily  attainable  in  their  trades.     He  informs  their  Lord^ 


(1)  pMtorias,  in  Mem.  Hiit  Soc  Pa. —  yisiting  him,  laaghed  heartily,  and  •neoafw 
The  author  says,  that  jast  before  he  laid  out  aged  him  to  build  more, 
the  site  of  OermaDtown,  in  Oetober,  1686,  he  (2)  At  this  date  it  was  aanoaneed  in  ih% 
built  in  Philadelphia  a  small  house,  thirty  Pennsylvania  Gasette,  that  Edward  Brad- 
feet  by  fifteen,  the  window  of  which,  for  want  ley,  "  near,  the  Post  Office,  in  Front  ttreet* 
of  glass,  were  made  of  oiUd  paper.  Over  Philadelphia,"  nlpertd  Looking-GlassM,  and 
the  door  he  placed  the  following  interip.  sold  window-glass  by  the  box.  An  Iron  mUl 
tion :  Parva  domu9  $ed  amiea  h<mi9,,proeul  for  grinding  clay,  and  other  applianees  of 
mio^ro/ani9,  at  which  th«  QoTernor,  on  the  Potter*!  art  were  offered  for  lala  alao. 
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ddp8  thmft  the  master  of  a  Olass-hoose,  set  op  in  the  ProTince  a  few  years 
•go,  then  a  baoknipty  assored  bim  that  his  min  was  attribotable  to  no 
otber  cause  than  being  deeerted  in  that  manner  by  his  workmen  which  he 
bid  imported  at  great  expense.  Many  others  had  soiTered  equally  with 
himself  from  the  same  cause.' 

In  May,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Townsend  introdnced  in  the  British  Par- 

litmeot  his  scheme  for  drawing  "  a  rcTenne  from  the  Colonies,  without 

gifiogthem  offence,"  which  the  Stamp  Act  had  failed  to  do.    His  bill  laid 

nndry  duties  upon  Glass,  Painters'  Colors,  Teas,  Paper,  Pasteboard, 

sad  Paper-hangings  imported  into  the  Colonies,  the  reyenoe  from  which 

was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  sapport  of  the  Ciyil  Goyemment  in  the 

Cokwiies.     The  bill,  which  passed  the  seals  in  June,  proToked,  as  in  the 

former  case,  retaliatiye  measures  in  the  seyeral  Proyinces,  in  which  Boston 

set  the  example,  in  town  meeting,  in  October.    The  inseparability  of  repre- 

aentatlon  and  taxation  was  strongly  enunciated.    Retrenchment  in  the  use 

of  all  superfluities  was  again  resoked  upon  ;  and  to  give  efficacy  to  the 

non-importation  agreement^  it  was  determined,  "by  all  prudent  ways  and 

means,  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  British  America,  and   more 

especially  those  of  this  Proyince."    The  articles  Glass  and  Paper  were 

partieolarly  designated  as  descrying  of  domestic  encouragement 

After  a  tardy  and  reluctant  assent  of  most  of  the  Colonies  to  this 
serere  expedient,  and  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  ministry  to  enforce  its 
reyenue  policy,  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  exports, — especially  to  the 
Northern  Proyinces, — and  the  manufacturing  spirit  aroused  in  America, 
forced  the  Premier,  in  March,  1*7*70,  fourteen  months  after  the  adoption  of 
the  non-importation  agreements,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  du- 
ties on  glass,  paints,  painters'  colors,  paper,  and  pasteboard,  retaining  only 
that  on  tea,  and  restoring  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
China-ware  to  the  Colonies,  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1767. 
It  passed  the  House  in  April,  but  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  bind  the 
Colonies  in  all  cases,  made  at  the  same  time,  admonished  the  people  not 
to  relax  their  efforts  to  foster  their  own  infant  manufactures. 

Previous  to  its  repeal,  a  Flint  Glass  manufactory  was  established  at 
much  expense,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  before  attempted  in  the 
swfrt's  Colonies,  by  an  enterprising  and  wealthy  German  gentleman  of 
Voriu,  B«ar  Philadelphia.  The  attempt,  it  was  hoped,  would  proye  a 
Fraa.  '  saying  to  the  Proyince  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  annually. 
The  proprietor  was  a  German  baron,  Henry  William  Steigel,  who,  in 
1762,  laid  out  the  yillage  of  Manheim,  about  eleyen  miles  northwest  of 
the  borough  of  Lancaster,  near  which  he  erected  seyeral  iron  furnaces 

(1)  Doe.  ffift  of  New  Tork,  toI.  i.  7SS. 
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and  the  Glass  Works.  The  latter  was  in  operation  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1710.  Mr.  David  Rittenhonse,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barton,  on 
4th  February  in  that  year,  speaks  of  the  little  curiosity  lately  introdoced 
by  Dr.  Franklin  from  Gkrmany,  and  called  by  him  the  pnlse  glass,  and 
his  intention,  when  he  next  visited  Lancaster,  to  have  some  of  them  and 
other  things  he  wanted  made  there.  The  qnality  and  workmanship  of 
the  glass  made  at  that  place  seem  to  have  been  of  a  g^od  description,  as 
appears  ^rom  another  letter,  written  in  the  following  snmroer,  acknow- 
Kniging  the  •  receipt  of  a  barometer  tube  made  at  the  factory.  "  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  glass  tube ;  it  will  make  a  pretty  barometer,  thoogh 
tiio  bore  is  somewhat  too  small.  I  have  compared  it  with  an  English 
tube,  and  do  not  think  the  preference  can  with  any  reason  be  given  to 
the  hitter."* 

But  the  enterprise  did  not  prove  successful.  The  owner,  who  pos- 
sessed both  artistic  skill  and  means,  was  somewhat  visionarv  and  osten- 
latiiMis  ill  his  projects.  He  erected  one  or  two  castles  in  the  country, 
mounted  with  cannon,  whose  discharge  announced  his  arrival,  and  sam- 
moneil  his  workmen  from  the  furnace  and  the  foundery  in  baronial  style, 
tt)  lUtend,  with  music  and  other  service,  on  the  gnests  whom  he  enter- 
tiiiiutl  in  feudal  magnificence  at  the  castle.  The  war  cut  off  his  receipt 
of  funds  from  Europe ;  embarrassment  ensued,  and  the  Olass  Works  fell 
througli ;  while  his  iron  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleman, 
by  wlioin  and  his  successors  they  were  successfully  managed. 

Other  efforts  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  promote 
native  nmnufactures.  There  were  three  potteries  in  Lancaster  in  1786. 
A  inanufiietory  of  China-ware  was  commenced  in  Prince  street,  near  the 
present  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  same  time  the  Glass 
Works  were  established.  A  saving  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  it  was 
tliouglit,  might  be  yearly  effected  by  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 
\Uii  thft  measure  was  not  permanently  successful.*  There  were  three 
iiiaiiufttcturers  of  common  pottery  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster  in 
17Hr,. 

Notwithstanding  attempts  made  in  several  qnarters  to  supply  the  in- 

( I )  Barton's  Moim.irs  of  Rittenhouse,  p.  In  the  same  Dumber,  the  proprieton  of 

-'"'•  the  Southwark  China  Factory  advertiM  for 

CJt)  In  Franklin  A  IIair«  Pennn.  Gazette,  broken  flint  glass,  and  for  oontrarts  for  Ato 

t.r  January,  1772,  is  an  Advertisement  of  to  fifty  wagon-loads,  whole  flint  stone,  to  be 

"  Tho   (iittrs   Facturo,   Northern   Liberties,  delivered  at  the  manufactory  by  1st  JIay. 

iinxt  (li.or  to  the  t?ign  of  the  Marquis  of  The  greatest  encouragement  was  also  pro- 

iJianl.y,  in  Market  street,  where  the  highest  mised  to  all  painters  either  In  blue  or  ena- 

|irii*e  li  given  for  brolcen  flint-glass  and  aU  mel,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  thedeoo- 

baliiin  palts."    Whether  this  was  another  rative  branch  wa«  attempted  in  oonneetion 

mitUHtiictorj,  or  an  agency  for  the  Lancaster  with  the  maoufaotore. 
faotury,  wo  are  unable  to  say. 
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eretsing  demand  for  this  perishable  article,  which  had  then  become  one 
of  uniyersal  necessity,  Glass  was  exceedingly  scarce  during  the  war  of 
Independence.  The  volantary  disnse  of  English  Glass  had  now  become 
I  compnlsorj  one,  and  it  was  eqnally  impracticable  to  obtain  the  article 
from  other  countries.  *  Lord  Sheffield,  writing  in  the  year  of  the  peace, 
remarks  on  this  manufacture  :  "  There  is  no  article  of  Glass  in  any  part 
of  Europe  but  the  British  which  will  answer  in  the  American  market. 
There  are  Glass  Works  in  Pennsylvania.  Bad  glass  is  made  in  New 
Jersey  for  windows,  but  there  is  not  any  quantity  of  glass  made  in 
America  as  yet  except  bottles.  Hitherto  these  manufactures  have  been 
carried  on  there  by  German  workmen ;  a  considerable  Glass  manufacture 
at  Boston  failed  several  years  ago.  The  want  of  flint  in  America  will  be 
always  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  There 
has  been  no  earth  yet  discovered  in  America  proper  for  making  the  pots 
]»ed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  What  has  hitherto  been  used  in 
America,  at  least  in  the-  Northern  Provinces,  for  that  purpose,  has  been 
imported  from  Great  Britain." 

The  New  Jersey  window-glass  manufactory  above  referred  to,  was 
probably  at  Gloucester,  where  a  Glass-house  existed  a  few  years  later ; 
and  the  factory  spoken  of  at  Boston  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  one  at 
Braintree,  before  mentioned,  a  few  miles  from  Boston.  His  lordship's 
statement,  as  to  the  absence  of  silicious  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
Flint  Glass  in  America,  arose  from  the  fact  that  before  the  war  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  discover  it,  because  abundant  quantities  of  gun-flints 
could  be  imported  at  a  very  low  price.  Considerable  quantities  of  flint 
were  also  imbedded  in  the  chalk  which  was  brought  in  ballast  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  kind  of  glass  attempted  required  little  pure  flint.  Congress, 
during  the  war,  ordered  the  commissioners  in  France  and  Spain  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  gun-flints,  and  to  send  also  persons  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  those  articles.  Hence,  the  British  Ministry 
also  labored  under  the  impression  that  the  United  States  was  destitute 
of  flint  rocks,  and,  in  the  second  war,  caused  vessels  ballasted  with  chalk 
to  discharpre  the  same,  lest  ''flint  stones"  should  be  found  among  it. 
But  in  addition  to  vast  quantities  of  silicious  sand,  feldspar,  quartz,  and 
other  minerals,  there  exist  ample  supplies  of  pure  sileXj  in  nearly  every 
State.  Large  masses  of  silicious  rock  exist  in  Northampton  and  Berks 
counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  greater  or  less  quantities  stratified  with  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  varions  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  white  sand  plains 

m 

(I)  Id  Oroton,  Ma^sachasettii,  glasf  could  the  Town  was  forced  to  petition  the  Court 
sot,  in  1779>  be  purchased  in  private  stores  for  an  appropriation  from  the  public  depo!<i- 
to  repair  the  School  and  Meeting-house,  and    tory. — Felt*$  Annah, 


iu^ 
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and  pine  forests  of  New  Jersey  sustain  immense  manafactoriet  of  green 
glass-ware. 

lu  couseqoence  of  the  increased  attention  gkren  to  the  sabgect  of  do- 
mestic manafactnres  about  the  year  1786,  when  the  eyik  of  inordinata 
importations  from  abroad  were  seen  and  felt^  sereral  further  attempti 
were  made  to  pro8uce  Glass,  of  which  the  manufacture  had  aa  yet  been 
of  a  trifling  amount  In  April  of  the  following  year,  specimeDS 
_     ia       of  white  glass,  made  at  a  Olass-house   lately  erected  near 

New  York.  t 

*  Albany  in  New  York,  were  presented  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  in 
his  Reminiscences  of  Albany  in  1788,  says  it  was  erected  by  John  Do 
Neufville,  a  former  correspondent  and  a  resident  of  Amsterdam.  He 
was  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty  between  Holland  and  the  American 
Congress,  which  produced  the  war  between  England  and  Holland  in 
1781.  Having  sacrificed,  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  American 
Independence,  an  hereditary  fortune  of  a  half  million  sterling,  with  which 
he  had  commenced  business  in  Amsterdam,  living  in  the  highest  affluence 
and  splendor,  he  invested  the  fragment  of  his  estate  in  Olass-works  eight 
miles  west  of  Albany.  Mr.  Watson  found  him  there  in  solitary  seclusion, 
the  tenant  of  a  miserable  log  cabin,  furnished  with  a  single  deal  table 
and  two  common  arm-chairs,  destitute  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 
The  enterprise,  like  that  of  Mr.  Steigle  in  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  enterprising  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  new  country,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  adapting  their 
efforts  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  place,  were  tempted  by  flat* 
tering  prospects  to  their  individual  ruin. 

In  January,  1788,  the  proprietors  of  the  Glass  Factory,  which  was 
situated  at  Dowesborougb,  in  the  midst  of  a  well-wooded  pine  forest,  and 
then  owned  in  part  by  Leonard  De  Neufville,  Jan  Heefke,  and  Ferdinand 
Wolfa,  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  State  to  sustain  their  under* 
taking.  They  represent  the  State  to  be  annually  drained  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  glass,  which  they  were  able  to  manufacture  of  any  size, 
superior  to  English  glass.  In  1793,  the  Legislature  of  New  Tork  voted 
a  loan  of  three  thousand  pounds  for  eight  years  to  the  proprietors,  three 
years  without  interest,  and  five  years  at  five  per  cent  The  owners  at 
this  time  were  McClallen,  McGregor  &  Co.,  of  whom  James  Caldwell^ 
the  proprietor  of  extensive  tobacco  and  other  mills  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  Christopher  Battemar  constituted  the  Co,  They  in  that  year  offered 
a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  a  bank  of  sand  suitable  for 
their  use  within  ten  miles  of  the  Works.  Having,  in  1796,  formed  the 
design  of  consolidating  and  extending  their  operations,  the  village  of 
Hamilton,  ten  miles  west  of  Albany,  was  laid  out  as-  a  mannfactnring 
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toim,  and  so  named  in  compliment  to  the  distingnished  citizen  of  that 
State,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  an  actiye  promoter  of  that  and 
other  efforts  to  adyance  manufactures.     In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  the  association  was  incorporated  as  "  The  Hamilton  Mannfactaring 
Company,''  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  the  company  and  its  work- 
men were  exempted  from  taxes  for  five  years.     The  proprietors  were  at 
this  tame  Jeremias  Yan  Rensselaer,  John  Sanders,  Abraham  Ten  Eyck, 
Elkanah  Watson,  Frederick  A.  De  Zeng,  K.  K.  Yan  Rensselaer,  Thomas 
and  Saranel  Mather,  Donw  Fonda,  and  Walter  Cochran.     The  estab- 
iishment  at  Hamilton  now  presented  an  example  of  the  highest  degree 
of  enterprise  hitherto  exhibited  in  the  country  in  connection  with  mann- 
faetnres.     They  had  two  Olass-houses,  a  saw  mill,  pounding  mill,  and 
cross-cut  mill.     They  employed  three  large  furnaces,  and  about  thirteen 
^ass-blowers,  and  made  on  an  average  twenty  thousand  feet  of  glass  per 
XDonth,  besides  bottles  and  flint  glass.     They  substituted  kelp  for  pearl- 
^sh  in  the  manufacture.   Their  Glass  was  in  good  repute,  and  the  business 
^vras  carried  on  for  some  time  with  much  activity.     It  is  said  to  have 
been  suspended  in  1815  for  the  want  of  fuel.' 

About  the  same  time  that  this  manufactory  was  established  in  New 
York,  a  spirited  effort  was  made  to  recommence  the  business  in  Boston. 
A  Company  was  formed  in  that  city,  and,  in  July,  1787,  re- 
ceived  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  with  the 
exelusive  right  of  manufacturing  Olass  for  fifteen  years.  A  penalty  of 
£500  was  attached  to  any  infringement  of  their  right  by  making  glass 
in  the  town,  to  be  levied  for  each  offense.  The  capital  stock  was  ex- 
empted from  taxes  for  five  years,  and  the  workmen  employed,  from  all 
military  duties.  A  pyramidal  factory  of  brick  was  erected  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  foot  of  Essex  street.  Being  found  ill  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, it -was  afterward  taken  down,  and  a  wooden  one,  lined  with  brick, 
differently  constructed,  was  put  up  in  its  place.  Its  dimensions  were 
lOO  feet  in  length  by  60  in  width.  On  account  of  difficulties  in  procur- 
ing workmen,  and  other  embarrassments,  operations  were  not  fully  com- 
menced until  November,  1792.  The  corporation  commenced  with  the 
manufacture  of  crown  window-glass,  which  they  produced  of  a  quality 
equal  or  superior  to  any  imported.  Materials  were  found  to  be  abun- 
dant; and  some  six  years  later,  they  produced  about  900  sheets  per 
Week,  worth  $1.75  per  sheet,  or  $76,000  per  annum.  Some  hints  to 
manufacturers,  communicated  to  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum, the  same  year  that  the  Olass  Works  in  Boston  were  commenced 
hy  Mark  Leavenworth  of  Connecticut,  state  that  labor  was  twelve  to 

(1)  MmiteU's  Annali  of  Albany.    Morse's  Unir.  Geog. 
1# 
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twentj  per  cent,  higher  in  Connecticnt  than  iu  England.  He  conceiTed 
it  to  be  a  great  error  in  the  glass-makers  to  attempt  the  production  of 
crown  window- glass,  which  was  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  only  under- 
stood by  a  few  in  Europe.  It  conld,  moreover,  be  purchased  in  his 
State  for  a  little  more  than  in  Bristol,  while  other  kinds  were  donble  the 
European  price.  A  box  of  window-glass  worth  three  or  four  pounds 
paid  bat  3s.  or  3s.  4d,  freight,  and  there  was  little  loss  by  breakage  com- 
pared with  other  kinds.  As  many  quart  bottles  as  would  amount  to  £4, 
would  cost  in  freight  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars.  The  expense  of  making 
the  latter  description  of  glass  was  also  much  Jess,  and  workmen  more 
easily  obtained.  All  descriptions  of  white  glass,  as  decanters,  tumblers, 
chandeliers,  sconces,  phials,  and  wine  glasses,  paid  a  freight  beyond  all 
proportion  greater  than  window-glass,  and  were  more  liable  to  fracture 
in  the  transportation,  and  any  of  them  could  be  attempted  with  better 
prospect  of  success  than  It.  Junk  bottles,  moreover,  were  a  desirable 
manufacture  for  the  exportation  of  their  cider  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Southern  States,  where  it  was  more  highly  esteemed  than  British  cider. 
Tbev  could  be  made,  it  was  probable,  for  2s.  4td,  (Connecticut  currency) 
per  dozen  ;  their  cost  in  Bristol  was  Is.  id,  sterling  per  dozen,  the  excise 
duty,  though  drawn  back  on  exportation,  increasing  the  cost.  The  want 
of  a  sufficiency  of  black  bottles  was  represented  by  Tench  Goxe,  Go- 
vernor Bowdoin,  and  others,  at  this  time,  as  obstructing  the  manufacture 
of  malt  liquors  for  exportation.  A  Glass-house  was  in  operation  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  a  few  years  after. 

There  was  also  a  manufactory  of  Glass  at  Alexandria,  iu  Virginia, 

which,  according  to  M.  De  Warville,  who  visited  the  State  in  the  autumn 

of  1788,  exported,  the  previous  year,  glass  to  the  amount  of  ten 

In  Virginia.  j,  j  .'o 

thousand  pounds,  and  employed  five  hundred  hands.  In  the 
work  by  that  writer  and  M.  Claviere,  on  the  Commerce  of  America 
with  Europe,  the  importance  of  the  glass  manufacture  to  these  States  was 
strongly  insisted  upon,  as  a  means  of  clearing  the  wood  from  the  soil, 
which  at  the  same  time  supplied  cheap  materials  iu  the  process.  The 
discouragement  of  such  manufactures  in  France  was  regarded  as  of 
national  importance,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  in  which  America 
possessed  advantages  in  her  forests,  and  England, — whose  glass,  with  the 
exception  of  bottle  glass,  was  superior  to  their  own, — in  the  fossil  wealth 
of  her  coal  mines. 

The  General  Government,  at  its  outset  under  the  present  Constitution, 
in  1789,  manifested  a  disposition  to  give  special  encouragement  to  certain 
branches  of  manufacture,  by  the  imposition  of  higher  duties  than  on 
others.  In  adjusting  the  tariff,  therefore,  in  July  of  that  year,  window- 
glass  was  one  of  the  objects  thus  discriminated.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll|  of  Maryland,  who  stated  that  a  manufactory  ai  glass  had  been  sue- 
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cessfbllj  commenced  in  his  State,  a  datj  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  was 
liid  on  window  and  other  glass,  with  the  exception  of  black  qnart  bottles 
imported  from  foreign  coantries.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  had 
previoasly  encouraged  the  manafactare  of  glass  in  that  State  bj  a  con- 
siderable loan.  The  works  were  established  at  Toscarora  Creek,  fonr 
miles  above  Fredericktown,  and  were  known  as  the  Etna  Glass  Works. 
Like  most  of  the  glass-factories  heretofore  established,  it  was  the  property 
of  an  ingenious  and  enterprising  German,  John  Frederick  Amelung.  It 
was  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  The  manufacture  of  window-glass  was 
first  commenced  west  of  •the  Alleghanies,  we  believe,  by  Albert  Gallatin, 
Mr.  Nicholson,  and  the  Messrs.  Kramers,  Germans,  at  New  Geneva,  in 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr.  Gallatin  purchased  lands  in 
1785,  and  named  the  place  after  his  native  city  in  Switzerland.  The 
works  were  on  a  large  scale. 

The  first  glass-factory  in  Pittsburg,  which  has  since  acquired  so  much 
eminence  in  the  manufacture,  was  not  commenced  until  about  the  year 
1795.  In  January,  1784,  the  first  sale  of  lots  was  made  on  the 
'  present  site  of  the  city  by  the  Proprietaries  of  the  Manor, 
John  Penn,  Jr.,  and  John  Penn,  to  Isaac  Craig  and  Stephen  Bayard. 
The  laying  out  of  the  town  was  finished  in  June.  In  1795,  a  small  win- 
dow-glass manufactory  had  been  set  up  and  was  in  operation,  having  one 
eight-pot  furnace.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  at  "Scott's,"  now  called  Glass-house  Ripple.  Wood  fuel  was 
employed,  and  three  boxes  were  made  at  a  blowing.  But  Pittsburg  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  this  valuable  branch  of  its  industry  to  the  enterprise 
and  perseverence  of  Gen'l  James  O'Hara,  who^  with  Mr.  Craig,  made 
preparations  the  following  year  for  the  manufacture,  and  employed  Mr. 
Peter  Wm.  Eichbaum,  of  Philadelphia,  to  erect  the  works. 

The  first  furnace  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  was 
below  Jones'  Ferry,  nearly  opposite  the  Point,  where  other  glass-houses 
DOW  stand.  Green  glass  was  made  at  this  factory,  which  went  into  oper- 
ation in  1797.  A  memorandum  was  found  among  Gen'l  O'Hara's 
papers,  after  his  death,  to  this  effect :  "  To-day  we  made  the  first  bottle 
at  the  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars."  Flint-glass  and  window-glass 
were  soon  after  added  to  the  manufactures,  and  the  proprietor  and  others 
were  indnced  by  his  example  to  engage  in  the  business,  which  soon 
became  a  principal  industry  in  that  place.  The  abundance  of  coal, 
which  was  mined  at  the  very  doors  of  the  furnaces,  gave  it  unequaled 
advantages,  which  were  increased  by  the  facilities  for  obtaining  other 
materials  by  water,  either  from  above  or  below  the  town. 

The  sabstitntion  of  soda  for  potash  in  the  Glass  manufacture,  has  more 
recently  much  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  increased  the  con- 
lomption  of  that  article. 


CHAPTER  XI 

BRBVINa  AND  THE  MANTYACrUBI  OF  BEER. 

Wine  and  Beer  were  among  the  earlj  products  of  indostrj  in  the  colo- 
nial period  of  oar  history.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  were  almost  unknown  in  England, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  fermented  liquors.  From  the  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  whence  we  hare  probably  deriyed  the  names  of  our 
malt  liquors.  Ale  and  Beer,  or  Wine,  had  been  the  principal  beverages 
in  England,  as  Mead  had  been  with  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Irish. 
According  to  an  ancient  Saxon  dialogue,  wine  was  with  them  the  drink 
of  the  **  elders  and  the  wise,"  while  the  common  people  drank  "  ale  if 
they  had  it,  water  if  they  had  it  not."  The  brewer  of  bad  ale  was 
by  them  consigned  to  the  ducking-chair  or  mulcted  for  his  neglect 
Nearer  the  times  of  which  we  write,  a  quart  of  Beer  and  a  quart  of  wine 
always  formed  a  part  of  the  break&st  of  my  lord  and  lady  of  Northum- 
berland. Ale  and  Beer  were  first  made  without  hops,  which  were  not 
raised  in  England  until  about  1524.     An  old  writer  says : 

^opc,  reformation,  bays,  and  beer, 
Came  into  Englimd  all  in  one  jetn 

The  price  of  Beer  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  regulated  according  to 
that  of  com  and  wine,  and  its  cheapness  in  the  sixteenth  farored  an  enor- 
mous consumption.  The  extent  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
then  seldom  absent  on  any  occasion,  from  the  courtly  banquet  to  the 
humble  repast  of  the  cottager.  Xo  less  than  twenty-three  thousand  gal- 
Ions  were  drunk  at  a  single  entertainment  given  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth  at 
Eenilworth.  English  beer  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  It 
was  brewed  in  March,  and  by  persons  of  consequence  was  not  used  until 
a  year  old.  The  monasteries  in  early  times  brewed  the  best  ale,  as  they 
made  the  best  wine.  Even  the  halls  of  science  were  not  less  celebrated 
for  their  ale  than  for  their  learning.  As  late  as  the  year  1748,  when  in 
England  and  America  tea  began  to  displace  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  the 
laureate  Warton,  in  his  Ode  to  Oxford  Ale,  laments  the  declining  popu- 
larity of  a  beverage  which  he  is  not  alone  in  representing  to  be  the  salTa- 
tion  of  the  British  nation. 
(244) 
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Thas  initiated,  the  brewery  became  au  early  requisite  with  oar  ancestors 
io  America.  The  Court  of  Assistants,  in  1629,  were  not  unmindfal  of  the 
hereditary  tastes  and  habits  of  the  emigrants  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  who 
cocld  not  readily  forego  their  accustomed  beverage.  Among  the  outfits 
to  New  England,  in  that  year,  in  addition  to  four  hundred-weight  of  hops, 
were  forty-fi?e  tuns  of  Beer,  to  go  in  the  Talbot,  provided  she  had  one 
hondred  passengers  and  eighty-five  mariners.  Soon  after,  in  the  Lyons 
Whelp,  were  sent  thirty  quarters  of  malt,  at  a  cost  of  £25  15s.  Less 
generous  beverages,  however,  appear  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  pre- 
decessors at  Plymouth,  where,  in  1623,  the  best  they  had  to  offer  their 
friends  lately  arrived  from  England  was  "  a  cup  of  faire  spring  water." 
But  if  there  were  none  among  them  who  had 

"  Learned  the  noble  secret  how  to  brew," 

they  were  not  without  expedients,  and  tradition  says  they  were  accustomed 
to  sing  with  commendable  fortitude, 

"  If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 
We  must  be  content,  and  think  it  no  fault, 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  oar  lips, 
Of  pumpkins,  and  parsnips,  and  walnut-tree  chips."* 

John  Jenny,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  1623,  was  a  brewer  by  trade. 
He  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned  as  the  proprietor  of  a  corn  mill,  and 
was  an  enterprising  person  in  other  pursuits,  but  we  have  seen  no 
evidence  that  hcf  ever  followed  the  business  of  Brewing  at  Plymouth. 
The  early  hardships  of  their  first  settlement  compelled  the  Pilgrims  to 
forego  all  but  the  most  needful  provisions  for  comfort. 

The  business  appears,  however,  to  have  been  commenced  soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Boston.  In  November  163Y,  the  General  Court,  for 
the  protection  of  common  brewers,  who  seem  already  to  have  constituted 
a  trade  there,  ordered  that  *'  No  person  shall  brewe  any  beare,  or  malt, 
or  other  drinke,  or  sell  in  gross  or  by  retaile,  but  only  such  as 
fry  In  the  fihall  be  licensed  by  this  Courte,  on  paine  of  £100  ;  and  where- 
as Capt.  Sedgwick  hath  before  this  time  set  up  a  brewe-honse 
at  his  greate  charge,  and  very  comodious  for  this  part  of  of  the  countrey, 
hee  is  freely  licensed  to  brewe  beare  to  sell  according  to  the  size  before 
licensed  dureing  the  pleasure  of  the  Courte."  The  "size"  was  before 
ordered  to  be  not  stronger  than  could  be  sold  at  eight  shillings  the  barrel, 
under  penalty  of  £20.  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  a  brew- 
house  in  the  Colonies.  Ten  years  later,  however,  they  had  six  public 
brew-houses  in  Virginia. 

(1)  The  Forefiiithers'  Song. 
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Among  the  trades  in  New  England,  at  the  same  date,  mentioned  as 
naving  "  fallen  into  their  ranks  and  places  to  their  g^eat  advantage,''  are 
**  brewers,  besides  divers  sorts  of  shopkeepers,  and  some  who  have  a  mys- 
tery beyond  others,  as  have  the  vintners.'''  In  1641,  John  AppletOD, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Watertown,  Massachnsetts,  who  was  frequently 
elected  a  representative  to  the  General  Conrt,  and  was  distingnished  by 
the  respectable  title  of  "  Mr.,"  received  permission  to  set  up  a  malt-boose 
In  that  place.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  cultivator  of  hops. 
Samuel  Livermore  followed  the  same  business  there  in  1667.  Many 
years  elapsed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  before  barley  was  raised  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  production  of  malt  and  Beer,  and  a  consider- 
able importation  of  malt  annually  took  place  for  the  use  of  the  brewers. 
This  was  subject,  in  Massachnsetts,  to  a  duty  on  importation.  Whether 
an  increased  supply  of  the  article  was  deemed  important,  or  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  it  had  diminished' the  profits,  the  principal  importers  of 
malt,  and  other  merchants  of  Boston,  in  1655,  petitioned  the  Assembly 
for  a  reduction  or  a  repeal  of  the  tarifif,  as  '^piuditiall  to  this  comon- 
welth  and  also  a  discoridgm*  to  marchants."  One  of  the  petitions 
of  those  early  Boston  advocates  of  f^ee  trade  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  Broughton,  and  signed  only  by  him  and  Robert  Pateshall,  repre- 
sents  that  "  the  well-known  advantage  accmeing  by  freedome  of  ports  and 
hindrance  of  trade  proportionally  according  to  largeness  of  customs  im- 
posed, that  this  seeming  good  may  not  bring  upon  this  countrey  a  reall 
evell,  and  from  customs  upon  one  thing  grow  to  custome  on  another,  till, 
step  by  step,  under  specious  pretences,  we  are  insensiblie  brought  under 
taxes  for  everything,  as  the  woful  experience  of  other  nations  well  known 
unto  us  showeth,"  therefore  "for  the  good  of  the  present,  and  to  prevent 
this  evell  in  future  ages,  we  are  become  your  humble  petitioners  to 
remove  the  customs  upon  malt,  that  after  ages  may  remind  you  as  fathers 
of  their  freedome,  and  the  present  may  bow  before  you  for  their  expe- 
rience of  your  care  of  theire  wellfare,"  &c.*  Ten  years  before  this,  the 
Brewers  of  New  Amsterdam,  with  whom  New  England  had  now  held 
commercial  intercourse  for  over  thirty  years,  had  vigorously  resisted  a  tax 
on  malt,  justifying  their  recusancy  on  the  ground  that  the  taxed  were  not 
represented  in  the  enactment  of  the  law.  These  examples  show  how 
early  manifested  was  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  every  form  of  taxation, 
and  the  "  specious  pretences"  of  indirect  subsidies  levied  through  the 
customs  were  clearly  seen.     They  little  apprehended,  while  deprecating  so 

(1)  WoDder-WorkiDgProTidenoe.  Fettlement  (1630)  refused  to  pay  the  first 

(2)  Drake's  Antiquities  of  Boston.     The    tax  levied  upon  them,  aUeging  it  was  with- 
people  of  Watertown,  in  the  first  year  of  its    out  authority,  Ao. 
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dangerous  a  precedent,  that  a  persistent  opposition  to  taxation  would 
become  the  ostensible  cause  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  This 
first  free-trade  movement,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  saccessful,  as 
the  Court,  instead  of  repeah'ng  the  duty,  merely  referred  the  petitioners 
to  a  former  order  of  the  Court  on  the  subject. 

During  the  year  1662,  the  younger  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  read 
several  papers  of  a  practical  character  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  Lon- 
don. In  December  of  that  year,  the  first  of  its  corporate  existence,^  he 
was  requested  by  the  society  to  institute  some  experiments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Beer  from  barley  and  maize.  In  the  following  March,  he  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  the  society  some  bottles  of  Beer  brewed  from  In- 
B«tr  from  ^^^^  ^^^^'  '^^^  ycars  previous  to  that,  a  duty  of  28,  6ef.  a 
iMiiait  c«ni.  barrel  on  strong  beer,  and  of  6rf.  a  barrel  on  small  beer,  had 
been  imposed  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  increased  price  of  Beer 
which,  as  the  favorite  beverage,  was  consumed  in  enormous  quantities, 
may  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  finding  a  cheaper  article  than  barley 
in  the  new  American  staple,  and  thus,  through  the  well-known  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Winthrop,  of  leading  to  results  valuable  both  to  England  and  her 
colonies.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  thlit  Mr.  Winthrop  or  others 
had  communicated  to  members  of  the  society  a  knowledge  of  the  custom 
which  had  long  obtained  in  America  of  brewing  Beer  from  Indian  com ; 
and  not  without  a  practical  aim,  doubtless,  he  was  solicited  to  furnish  an 
illustration  of  its  feasibility.  Most  of  the  cereals  possess  the  property 
of  being  maltedj»  Campanius,  in  his  description  of  New  Sweden,  cites 
a  passage  from  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Virginia 
in  1585,  in  which  he  states  that  very  good  bread  may  be  made  out  of  the 
maize  when  ground ;  "  the  English  have  prepared  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  corn,  and  have  brewed  with  it  a  kind  of  small  beer."  He  gives  also 
the  testimony  of  Peter  Lindstrom,  an  engineer  of  New  Sweden,  about 
the  year  1654,  who  observes  that  ''Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  grows  there 
of  various  colors,  white,  red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  pied  ....  out  of 
the  white  and  yellow  maize  they  make  bread,  but  the  blue,  brown,  black, 
and  pied,  is  brewed  into  Beer  which  is  very  strong  but  not  remarkably 
clear."  The  women,  he  tells  us,  brewed  excellent  drink;  as  in  Sweden, 
and  a  very  cooling  beverage  was  made  from  water-melons. 

This  practice  of  malting  Indian  corn  was  doubtless  of  American  origin, 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Indians,  who  made  artificial  drinks 
from  several  native  products,  including  maize.  Yon  Humboldt  remarks 
that  a  chemist  would  have  some  difficulty  in  preparing  the  great  variety 
of  spirituous,  acid,  or  sugary  beverages  made  from  the  maize  by  the 
natives.  The  ancient  Peruvians  made  sweet  syrups  from  the  stalks  of  the 
plant.     They  also  understood  the  effect  of  germination  in  developing  the 
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saccharine  priiiciples  of  the  grun,  which  they  iufased  in  water,  after 
which  it  was  mashed  and  boiled  in  the  same  water,  and  in  doe  time  it  was 
drawn  off  and  set  aside  to  ferment  This  drink,  which  was  called  vinapri, 
possessed  intoxicating  qualities^  and  was  in  conseqaence  forbidden  bj  the 
lucas.  The  jnice  of  the  maize,  mingled  with  that  of  other  fruits,  chewed 
and  then  deposited  in  a  vessel  and  left  to  ferment,  constituted  another 
disgusting  drink  of  the  natives  of  the  southern  continent,  called  cAico, 
and  bj  the  Indians  of  the  same  countries,  by  whom  it  is  still  prepared, 
kaioa.  In  its  preparation,  it  is  said,  that  made  from  materials  ground 
between  the  molars  of  withered  and  half-toothless  crones  was  preferred, 
for  no  other  reason,  we  may  suppose,  than  that  the  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted labor  of  mastication  excited  a  more  copious  effusion  of  the  sali- 
Tary  ingredients  in  the  nauseAus  compound.  These,  like  the  former,  were 
highly  intoxicating.^  The  North  American  tribes,  however,  are  *^>e» 
lieved  to  have  liad  no  knowledge  of  any  intoxicating  beverages  previoos 
to  the  arrival  of  Europeans.' 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  on  the  culture  and  uses  of  maize  in  Ame- 
rica, where  its  employment  in  Brewing  was  thus  ancient  and  aboriginal, 
was  published  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  A.  D.  16*78,  two  years  after  his  death.  It  describes  the  Indian 
mode  of  raising  the  plant,  and  the  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  stalks 
and  leaves  in  making  baskets,  and  also  the  great  improvements  made  in 
its  cultivation  by  the  use  of  the  plow.  The  method  of  making  malt  and 
Beer  from  the  grain  is  there  described.     Good  malt,  it  is  stated,  could 

(1)  Haraboldt's  Essays.  McCalloeh's  offered  them  brandy  to  elicit  more  of  their 
Aboriginal  Researches.  character    and    designs    by     the    artifiea. 

(2)  According  to  Heckewelder,  there  is  no  Mainly  through  the  consequence  of  that  act 
tradition  of  the  race  better  supported  than  ^«  ^ee  the  whole  race  now  rapidly  roeltinf 
that  which  ascribes  a  scene  of  intoxication  fro°»  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  recall  the 
to  the  first  interview  between  the  Dutch  and  ^ords  of  Horace,  who  finds  a  parallel  to  the 
the  Indians  on  Manhattan  Island,  of  which  wickedness  of  the  first  navigator  in  the  aiif 
he  received  a  curious  account  from  the  Dela-  ^^  Prometheus  and  its  dire  consequences  to 
wares.  The  name  of  the  island,  he  says,  is  t^®  l>"°»an  family.  Upon  the  natives  of  this 
but  an  abbreviation  of  that  given  it  on  the  Continent  the  act  of  the  first  voyager  to  their 
occasion,  and  commemorates  and  substantl-  "^ores,  with  his  meUphorical  "  fire  water,* 
atos  the  story,  meaning  "  the  place  where  we  ^^*  ^®*"» »°  »*«  fa^l  effects,  almost  aliteral 
all  got  drunk."  The  Iroquois  are  said  to  reali«ation  of  the  Roman  poet's  descripUon, 
hold  a  similar  tradition  as  to  what  occurred  Audax  Japeti  genus 

when  they  were  firftt  made  acquainted  with  Igneia  fratide  malA  gentibna  intulit: 

the  use  of  gunpowder.     In  the  Pandora's  Post  ignem  8&tbere&  domo 

box   of  varied    and  swift-destroying  evils  Subductum  roacies,  et  nova  febrinm 

brought  by  the  Europeans  to  the  Indian  race,  Terris  incubuit  cohors  ,* 

none  has  been  more  baneful  than  the  fatal  Semotique  prias  tarda  neceaaitaa 

gift  of  "/re  water."    Hudson  is  said,  on  the  Lethi,  corripuit  gradum. 

uccaaion  above  referred  to,  to  have  fint 
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only  be  made  from  maise  bj  peealiar  managemeDt,  and  the  barley  malt- 

masters  had  m  rain  employed  their  skill  to  make  it  iu  the  ordinary  way. 

Jt  was  foand  by  experience  that  the  corn,  before  it  was  fully  malted,  most 

\)e  more  completely  germinated,  both  as  to  the  root  and  blade,  to  the 

extent  of  a  finger-length  at  least.     The  plan  found  most  effectual  was  to 

vemoYe  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  throwing  it 

up  each  way  ;  then  to  spread  the  corn  thickly  over  the  ground  thus  exca- 

Tated,  and  cover  it  with  the  earth  previously  removed.     Left  thus  until 

the  plot  looked  like  a  green  field  with  the  sprouting  corn,  which  would 

require  ten  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  season,  it  was  then  taken 

up,  the  earth  shaken  from  it,  and  dried.     The  Beer  made  from  it  after 

this  management  was  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  of  a  good  brown  color. 

Another  mode  of  making  Beer  from  maize,  more  practiced,  he  says, 
because  better  understood,  was  from  the  corn  bread.  This  was  broken 
into  large  lumps  the  size  of  the  fist,  then  mashed  and  treated  as  malt.  The 
bread,  thus  treated,  yielded  a  beer  fine-colored,  wholesome,  and  which 
kept  better  than  that  made  from  the  grain.  Hops  were  added  or  not,  as 
desired.  A  syrup,  made  from  the  juice  of  the  jointed  stalks  of  the  kind 
eoltivated  by  the  natives  north  of  New  England,  is  also  mentioned  by 
bim.  A  Paper  by  Dr.  Murray,  in  the  same  volume,  states  that  Barley 
alone  was  used  in  Scotland  for  malting  at  that  time.  ^ 

The  price  at  which  the  best  quality  of  Beer  was  sold  in  New  England, 
in  1667,  was  l^d,  per  quart.  The  General  Court  bad  previously  ordered 
that  Beer  should  be  made  with  four  bushels  of  good  barley  malt  at 
ieast  to  a  hogshead,  and  that  it  should  not  be  sold  above  2d.  the  quart. 
It  was  now  ordered  that  Beer  should  be  made  only  of  good  barley  malt, 
without  "  any  mixture  of  molasses,  coarse  sugar,  or  other  materials  in- 
stead of  mault,  on  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  ofi'ence."  The  prices 
of  Barley,  Barley-malt,  and  rye  were  fixed  for  that  year  at  4s.  the  bushel ; 
wheat,  at  5s.,  and  Indian  com,  at  2s.  Sd,  the  bushel.  The  value  of  silver 
was  then  about  6s.  Sd.  sterling  the  ounce. 

In  May,  1673,  the  Court,  taking  into  serious  consideration  "the  neces- 
sity of  upholding  the  staple  commodities  of  this  country,  for  supply  and 
support  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  finding,  by  experience,  the  bring- 
ing of  malt,  which  is  a  principal  commodity  of  this  country,  from  foreign 
parts,  to  be  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony," 
imposed  a  duty  of  Qd.  a  bushel  on  malt  imported  from  Europe,  in  addi-  ' 
tion  to  the  rate  of  one  penny  previously  laid.  The  protectionists  appear 
to  have  been  still  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  Assembly.' 

(1)  A  patent  was   granted,  in  1801,  to    Hon  of  unmalted  grain  in  the  process  whieh 
Alexander  Anderson  for  a  method  of  Brew-     was  then  considered  a  valuable  discovery. 
iig  with  Indian  com,  by  employing  a  por-    *    (2)  Becords  of  the  Col.,  toI.  It.  Si4.  662. 
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The  shipping  basiness  of  Boston,  and  Reyeral  other  of  the  maritime 
towns  of  New  England,  promoted  the  manufacture  of  Beer,  which,  io 
Colonial  times,  was  always  a  considerable  item  in  the  provisioning  of 
vessels.  Beer  and  distilled  spirits  were  made  and  exported  from  these 
parts  early  in  the  last  century,  tt  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  New- 
foundland, and  other  of  the  continental  Colonies.  Among  the  imports 
of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  with  which  the  Colonies  had  much  trade^  io 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  year  1731,  are  mentioned  seyentj-fiye  tuns  of 
Beer  and  Ale ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  casks,  mostly  hogsheads,  of  bottled 
Beer  and  Ale,  and  nine  and  a  half  tuns  of  Cider,  much  of  which  was  pro- 
bably from  the  continental  ports.  The  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
during  the  year,  passed  an  Act,  levying  a  duty  on  Strong  Beer,  Ale,  etc., 
'  '  imported  into  that  Colony  from  neighboring  governments.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  at  this  time,  were  exporting 
beer  to  that  and  other  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  foreign  ports. 

The  enormous  importations  of  molasses  from  the  sugar  Colonies,  and 
the  extensive  distillations  of  rum  from  it,  in  which  business  Rhode  Island 
was  very  active,  interfered  with  the  less  harmful  business  of  Malting  and 
Brewing.  A  high  prohibitive  duty  upon  molasses  was  consequently 
recommended  about  this  time  as  a  desirable  measure.  The  Province 
raised  and  exported  barley  in  considerable  quantity.  It  produced  at  a 
later  period  very  superior  cider  for  exportation. 

Connecticut  was  also  celebrated  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  its  cider, 
and  at  Middleton,  a  few  years  after  the  peace,  porter  was  made  at  an 
extensive  brewery,  which  was  considered  equal  to  London  porter.  A 
small  village  near  Boston,  of  forty  houses,  made,  in  1721,  nearly  3,000 
barrels  of  cider.  Some  of  the  western  counties^ also  produced  much 
cider. 

The  art  of  Brewing  was  indigenous  as  well  to  Holland  as  to  Eng- 
land, for  the  German  nations  made  Beer  as  early  as  the  days  of  Tacitus. 
It  was  very  soon  carried  over  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  America.  In 
First  Brow-  1^33,  thc  West  India  Company,  through  their  Director,  Van 
tmoHini^'*"  Twiller,  caused  the  erection  of  mills  and  other  buildings,  in- 
Kew  York,  eludliig  a  Browcry  upon  Farm  No.  1,  extending  from  the  pres- 
ent Wall  street  westward  to  Hudson  street.  Its  §1te  was  the  north  side 
of  what  is  now  Bridirc  street,  between  Broad  and  Whitehall.  From  that 
time  forth  the  place  continued  well  supplied  with  the  national  drink. 
The  distillation  of  Brandy  commenced  there  as  early  as  1640,  which  waa 
probably  the  first  instance  of  that  manufacture  in  the  Colonies.  In  the 
following  year,  drunkenness  had  become  so  alarmingly  prevalent  that,  to 
abate  the  disorders  arising  from  it,  and  to  secure  a  better  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  town,  in  April  of  that  year, 
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prohibited  the  tapping  of  Beer  during  divine  seryice,  or  after  ten  o'cloc 
at  night,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  guilders,  or  ten  dollars,  for  each 
offense,  beside  the  forfeiture  of  the  Beer  for  the  use  of  the  "  Schout 
Fiscaal,"  or  Attorney  General.  The  offender  was  not  allowed  to  tap 
Beer  again  for  three  months.  The  preamble  to  this  early  ordinance  for 
restraining  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquor,  shows  the  sense  then  entertained 
of  the  magnitude  of  an  evil  which  still  baffles  the  wisdom  of  the  succes- 
Bors  of  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  of  that  day.  "  Whereas,"  they 
saj,  "complaints  are  made  that  some  of  our  inhabitants  have  commenced 
to  tap  Beer  during  divine  service  and  use  a  small  kind  of  measure,  which 
is  in  contempt  of  our  religion  and  must  ruin  the  State^  «tc."  The  first 
tavern  on  the  Island  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  of  whom  there 
were  many  already  from  New  England,  was  erected  in  1642  near  the 
head  of  Coen tics'  Slip. 

Although  the  administration  of  its  affairs  by  a  privileged  commercial 
company,  whose  object  was  the  prosecution  of  trade  and  its  own  emolu- 
ment, was  unfavorable  to  private  enterprise  in  many  departments  of  in- 
dustry, on  account  of  numerous  monopolies  established,  and  the  onerous 
and  arbitrary  taxation  resorted  to,  many  prominent  citizens  early  engaged 
la  the  manufacture  of  Beer  in  the  Dutch  Province.  A  tax  on  Beer  be-  * 
came  at  a  very  early  day  a  source  of  much  trouble  in  the  Colony,  la 
1644,  when  it  was  much  harassed  and  impoverished  by  wars  with  the 
Indians,  when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  and  the  West  India  Company 
was  already  verging  toward  bankruptcy,  and  therefore  unable  to  assist, 
the  Director  General  Kieft  and  his  Council  determined,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  people's  representatives,  to  resort  to  taxation,  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers.  In 
Jane,  therefore,  proclamation  was  made  that  tliere  should  be  paid  "on 
each  half  vat  (or  barrel)  of  Beer  tapt  by  the  tavern  keepers,  two  guilders, 
half  to  be  paid  by  the  Brewer  and  half  by  the  tapster — the  burgher  who 
does  not  retail  it  to  pay  half  as  much  ;  on  each  quart  of  Spanish  wine, 
fonr  stnyvers;  French  wine,  two  stuyvers,  to  be  ])aid  by  the  tapsters;  on  ' 
each  beaver  hide  brought  to  the  port  and  purchased  within  our  limits, 
one  guilder,  triplets  and  halves  in  proportion.  AH  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  goods — one-third  for  the  informer,  one-third  fur  the  officer,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  Company.  All  this  provisionally,  until  the  pood  God 
shall  grant  us  i)eace,  or  that  we  shall  be  sufficiently  aided  from  Holland  " 
This  scheme,  combining  an  excise  and  additional  export  duties  on  certain 
articles,  but  especially  the  liquor  tax  "  establishing  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  an  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors,"  produced  much 
dissatisfaction,  especially  among  the  traders.  Later  in  the  year,  some 
Dutch  soldiers,  destitute  of  clothing,  arrived  from  Curacoa  to  the  great 
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relief  of  Ihe  Province.  But  as  these  had  to  be  clothed,  the  Director  re- 
newod  the  impost  on  Beer  by  ordering  that  every  tan  should  pay  three 
guilders  ($1.25).  Every  brewer  was  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  return 
of  the  quantity  made  by  him  before  be  could  make  any  sale.  A  receiver 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue  from  this  source,  and  was  entitled 
to  five  per  cent,  for  bis  trouble.  This  indefinite  renewal  of  a  tax  imposed 
.  for  a  temporary  purpose  produced  intense  excitement,  and  was  firmly  re- 
sisted by  the  Brewers,  both  on  account  of  its  object  and  the  mode  of  its 
enactment.  It  was  the  duty,  they  urged,  of  the  Company  to  maintain  its 
troops  and  defend  its  subjects  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  The 
duty  was  not  imposed  by  the  eight  men  who  represented  the  commonalty, 
and  who,  as  well  as  their  constituents,  would  be  offended  shonld  they 
submit  to  the  imposition,  but  it  was  levied  by  the  Company's  paid  ser- 
vants, who  had  no  such  prerogatives.  They  were  therefore  determined 
to  resist.  The  '*  Schout  Fiscaal,''  on  the  other  hand,  was  directed  to 
enforce  the  payment  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Numerous  prosecu- 
tions followed.  This  early  invasion  of  the  popular  rights  and  determined 
opposition  to  it,  produced  much  recrimination  and  ill  feeling  between 
parties,  and  added  greatly  to  the  troubles  with  which  the  Province 
was  afflicted.  It  contributed  to  the  ultimate  recall  of  an  arbitrary  Gov- 
ernor. * 

Several  of  the  first  Brewers  in  New  Amsterdam  were  men  of  consider- 
able note,  and  filled  some  of  the  highest  civic  offices  in  the  commanity. 
Their  establishments  were  chiefly  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort, 
within  which  the  first  was  built.  The  street  occupied  by  them  was  from 
that  circumstance  called  the  "  Brouwer  Straat,"  or  the  Brewers'  street, 
and  corresponded  with  the  present  Stone  street  between  Broad  and 
Whitehall.  It  was  one  of  the  first  streets  occupied  in  the  future  com- 
mercial capital,  and  received  its  present  name  from  being  the  first  paved 
with  stones,  which  was  done  by  an  ordinance  made  in  the  year  1657. 
One  of  the  principal  brewers  in  this  locality  was  Isaac  De  Foreest,  who 
came  to  the  country  in  1636,  and  in  1645  received  a  grant  npon  the 
above  street,  then  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  He  was  also  the  owner 
of  a  farm  at  llarlaem,  »nd  of  the  "Old  Kirk''  or  church  on  Pearl  street, 
and  for  many  years  a  magistrate.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
in  improving  the  town  and  in  public  office,  he  was  privileged  with  "the 
groat  citizenship." 

Jacob  W'olfertsen  Tan  Conwenhoven  erected  a  large  stone  brewery  on 
the  north  side  of  the  same  street,  on  land  granted  him  also  in  1645,  at 
the  corner  of  Stone  and  Broad  street.    He  was  not  saccessfol  in  bosines, 
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and  entafled  mortgages  iipon  his  property,  of  which,  however,  he  held 
possession  nntil  his  death  in  1670.  The  same  premises  were  occapied  as 
a  brewery  subsequently  by  John  Van  CoawenhoYen. 

Peter,  a  younger  brother  of  Jacob  just  referred  to,  was  also  a  promi- 
oent  person  at  that  day,  and  carried  on  business  as  a  brewer  and  trader. 
He  was  six  years  a  "  Schepen"  of  the  city.  He  was  unpopular  both 
with  the  English  after  they  came  in  possession  and  with  his  Dutch  neigh- 
bors. Having  been  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  extortion,  he  refused  to 
gire  bail,  and  was  imprisoned  and  fined.  He  left  the  city  and  resided 
iwhile  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers;  but  in  1665  was  still  a  resident  of  the  city  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Pearl  and  Whitehall  streets.  His  brewery  at  the  head  of  the 
present  Broad  street  became,  in  1670,  the  property  of  Isaac  Van  VIeck, 
who,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  there  conducted  a  proRperous  business 
in  Brewing.     He  was  several  years  an  alderman,  and  died  in  1695. 

The  Bayards,  also,  Nicholas  and  Balthazar,  step-sons  of  Governor 
Stoyvesant,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  opulent  citizens  at 
that  time.  They  were  both  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Beer.  An 
extensive  district  of  the  city,  long  afterward  and,  to  old  residents  of  New 
York,  still  known  as  the  "Bayard  Farm,"  was  the  property  of  their 
wealthy  descendants.  It  extended  along  each  side  of  Broadway,  north 
of  Canal  street  for  the  distance  of  many  blocks,  and  from  the  Bowery  to 
beyond  McDougal  street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

Another  wealthy  Burgomaster,  who  was  one  of  the  early  brewers  of 
the  rising  Dutch  metropolis,  was  Oloff  Stevensen  Yan  Cortlandt  He 
came  to  the  city  in  1637,  on  military  service,  which  he  quit  the  same 
year  for  a  civil  oflBce  as  Commissary  of  Cargoes,  at  a  salary  of  thirty 
guilders  ($12.00)  per  month.  He  resigned  his  office  to  the  Company  in 
1648,  to  engage  in  the  Brewing  business.  -  His  premises  were  on  ''  De 
Brouwer  Straat,"  now  Stone,  adjoining  those  of  Isaac  De  Foreest,  where 
his  property  was  one  of  the  first  class,  and  valued,  on  the  final  cession  of 
the  city  to  the  English,  in  1674,  at  $30,000.  He  was  an  influential  poli- 
tician, and,  in  1650,  the  President  of  the  citizens'  representatives  called 
the  "  Nine  Men,''  who  were  opposed  to  the  administration  of  the  last 
governor,  Stuyvesant,  and  were  by  him  turned  out  of  their  pews  in 
church,  and  their  seats  torn  up.  He  had  a  valuable  property  on  the 
west  side  of  Broadway,  adjacent  to  Cortlandt  street,  which  still  perpetuates 
-his  name.  He  held  several  prominent  offices.  His  son,  Stephanus,  was 
the  first  native-bom  Mayor  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  appointed  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four.  Another  son.  Jacobus,  was,  like  the  last-mentioned, 
a  wealthy  merchant  and  a  Mayor  of  the  city.  Jacob  Kip,  a  son  of  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers,  in  1658  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  city 
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magistracy,  to  which  he  was  appointed  five  years  before,  while  qaite  a 
youth,  on  the  first  organization  of  the  city,  and  engaged  in  the  Brewing 
business.  He  afterward  resigned  it  for  mercantile  pursuits.  His  prop* 
erty  on  Broad  street,  partly  acquired  in  the  business,  and  partly*l>y  mar- 
riage with  the  wealthy  widow  of  Guleyn  Yerplanck,  was  estimated  In 
1674  at  $8,000.  Daniel  Yerveelen,  a  Brewer,  who  originally  settled  at 
Fort  Orange,  resided  about  this  time  on  "De  Prince  Straat,"  now 
Beaver,  east  of  Broad.  There  are  many  of  the  name  now  in  the  State. 
Oii  the  same  street  lived  also  Jan  Jansen  Yan  Bresteede,  a  cooper,  who 
was  appointed  in  1658  the  marker  of  beer  barrels,  and  in  1667  inspector 
of  pipe  staves.  Jan  Yinj^  is  mentioned  as  a  Brewer  in  the  town  in  1653. 
He  was  one  of  the  heirs  to  the  property  between  Wall  street  and  Maiden 
Lane,  and  extending  from  river  to  river,  known  as  the  Damen  Farm. 
In  1654,  Thomas  Hall,  an  Englishman,  who  had  joined  the  New  £ng* 
landers  some  years  before  in  the  attack  upon  the  Dutch  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Manhattan,  became 
the  purchaser  of  a  farm  on  what  is  now  Beekman  street  He  there  es- 
tablished a  Brewery,  which,  after  his  death  in  1670,  with  the  farm,  a  large 
and  valuable  tract  from  Pearl  street  to  Park  Row,  was  purchased  of  bis 
widow  by  William  Beekman.  Beekman,  who  came  to  the  Province  in 
1647,  and  was  the  first  of  that  name,  carried  on  for  many  years  the 
Brewing  business  at  the  comer  of  Beekman  and  William  streets,  which 
conjointly  still  bear  his  name.  Mr.  Beekman  was  at  an  early  age  » 
Schepen  of  the  city,  and  held  other  municipal  offices  at  different  times. 
He  was  Sab-Director  of  the  Colony  on  the  South  River  from  1658  to 
1663,  and  after  that  was  Sheriff  of  Esopus.  He  was  held  in  high  es- 
^em  until  his  death  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  property 
>n  the  present  Pearl  street,  between  Franklin  Square  and  Ann  street, 
iras  in  1674  valued  at  ten  tjiousand  dollars.  It  was  long  known  as 
Beekman *s  Swamp,  and  is  still  spoken  of  among  the  leather  manufac- 
turers, to  whose  use  it  has  been  for  a  great  while  appropriated,  as  "  the 
Bwamp." 

In  1630.  a  settlement  was  made  at  Bensselaerwyck,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Albany,  under  the  charter  of  Patroons.  Among  the  first  persons 
BPfw^rw  ^^"'  ^^  colonize  the  place  was  Ruiger  Hendrickson  Tan  Soest, 
B«arAibi.nr.  ^  superintendent  of  the  Brewery,  for  which  capacity  he  had 
been  en^a^ed  in  Holland  by  the  proprietor,  receiving  in  advance  of  bis 
eaminirs  sixty  florins,  including  five  florins  as  a  present  from  the  Patroon. 
The  Brewery  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Colony  sometime  previous  to 
163T.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  settlement  in  1642  by  the  Company 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Megapolensis,  among  whom  was  Eveert  Pels,  a  brewer, 
who  afterward  erected  a  Brewery  in  the  Colony.     Betweea  two  and 
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three  hundred  bushels  of  malt  for  his  use  were  sent  in  the  ship  with 
him.'  Joan  La  Battie  was,  after  the '^bailding  of  Fort  Orange,  per- 
mitted to  build  a  house  in  the  fort  and  to  use  it  as  a  Brewery,  and  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  soil  so  long  as  the  Company  shall  retain  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  provided  the  Company's  affairs  and  interests  were 
not  neglected  by  him,  and  that  he  annually  paid  six  merchantable  beavers 
for  the  privilege.* 

In  erecting  a  Brewery,  however,  for  the  use  of  his  little  feudal  do- 
minion, the  Patroon  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  manufacturing  Beer 
for  the  retail  dealers,  but  permitted  private  persons  the  privilege  of  brew- 
iiig  for  the  use  of  their  own  families.  This  seems  to  have  been  some- 
liuies  unlawfully  invaded.  In  December,  1646,  a  peremptory  order, 
under  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  Antonie  De  Hooges — 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  prominent  feature  of  the  Highlands 
known  as  Anthony's  Nose — was  served  by  the  magistrates  upon  one  of 
the  offenders.  "  Whereas  their  Honors  of  the  Court  of  this  Colonic  find 
that  Cornells  Segersz,  notwithstanding  former  placards  and  prohibitions, 
has  still  presumed  to  meddle  with  what  is  not  his  business^with  Beer- 
brewing — directly  contrary  to  the  grant  and  authorization  given  to  the 
brewery  of  this  Colonic ;  Therefore,  their  Honors  expressly  forbid  the 
said  Comelis  Segersz,  to  brew  or  eause  to  be  brewed,  or  otherwise  to 
manufacture  any  Beer,  except  so  much  as  shall  be  required  by  him  for  his 
own  housekeeping,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty-five  Carolus  guilders, 
besides  the  brewed  Beer.  The  said  Cornells  Segersz  is  further  warned 
that  no  cloak  or  idle  excuse  shall  hereafter  avail,  but  that  this  ordinance 
shall  be  maintained  and  executed  on  the  spot  without  Court  process,  if 
he  shall  make  any  mistake.  Let  him  therefore  prevent  his  loss.  Actum 
Rensselaerwyck,  26  Oct.,  1646." 

The  Patroon's  Brewery  was  rented  in  1649  to  Rutger  Jacobson,  in 
partnership  with  Goosen  Gerrittsen  Van  Schaik,  both  magistrates  of  the 
Colony,  at  450  guilders  per  annum,  with  an  additional  duty  of  one  guilder 
on  every  tun  of  Beer  brewed  by  them.  This  duty  amounted  in  the  first 
year  to  330  guilders,  which  therefore  represents  the  quantity  of  Beer 
made.  The  next  year  they  consumed  fifteen  hundred  schepels  (about 
1120  bushels)  of  malt  Jacobson  rose  by  industry  to  wealth  and  respect- 
ability. His  daughter  was  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  respectable 
family  of  Bleeckers.  Wolfert  Gerriteen,  probably  a  near  relative  of  his 
partner,  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Patroon's  farms,  and  the  step- 
father of  the  two  eminent  New  Amsterdam  brewers;  Jacob  and  Peter 
Van  Couwenhoven. 

(1)  O'Callaghan'B  New  Netherlands.  (2)  Manf  ell's  AnnmU  of  Albany,  iv.  50. 
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Another  early  official  of  Rensselaerwyck,  Arendt  Yan  Carler,  was  in 
1661  the  proprietor  of  a  Brewery  at  Beveryck,  the  present  site  of 
Albany,  lie  was  held  in  high  esteem  both  by  the  English  and  French 
Governors,  who  sought  his  friendship  and  counsel.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  ufTuirs  of  the  Dutch  Province.  Daniel  Verveelen,  an  early  settler 
at  Fort  Orange,  afterward  carried  on  his  basiness  of  Brewing  at  Man- 
hnttnn.  Some  years  previous  to  this,  there  were  fears  of  hostilities  with 
New  England,  and  certain  persons  at  Fort  Orange  were  warned  not  to 
waste  grain  in  brewing  strong  Beer  at  so  critical  a  period.  The  City 
Records  of  Albany  contain  an  order  of  the  Common  Council,  made  in 
August,  1095,  that,  for  the  payment  of  £10  138.,  current  money,  due  for 
charges  niul  expenses,  "  care  shall  be  taken  that  y*  County  shall  procure 
eorn  so  much  to  brew  three  pipes  of  table  Beer,  and  Benn.  V.  Corlaer 
und  Albert  Kyckman  are  to  brew  it,  thinking  it  will  amount  to  y*  com- 
plement." Knlm  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  Province  in  1747,  that 
he  noticed  large  fields  of  barley  near  New  York  City,  but  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany  they  did  not  think  it  a  profitable  crop,  and  were  ac- 
customed to  make  malt  of  wheat  One  of  the  most  prosperous  brewen 
of  Albatiy  during  the  last  century  was  Harman  Gansevoort,  who  died  in 
ISOl,  having  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  business.  His  Brewery  stood 
at  the  comer  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Dean  street,  and  was  demolished  in 
ISOT.  He  found  large  profits  in  the  manufacture  of  Beer,  and  as  late 
as  1S33.  when  the  dome  of  Stanwix  Hall  was  raised,  the  aged  Dutchmen 
of  the  city  compared  it  to  the  capacious  brew  kettle  of  old  Harme  Ganse- 
voort, whose  fame  was  fresh  in  their  memories.' 

The  general  neglect  in  Xew  Netherlands  of  every  branch  of  agricnltare» 
except  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade,  caused  a 
frequent  scarcity  of  breadstuffs.  It  rendered  the  Colony,  at  times,  depend- 
ent upon  the  husbandry  and  charity  of  the  Indians  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  prospoct  of  a  deficiency  from  this  cause,  and  the  great 
influx  of  emigrants  then  taking  place,  in  addition  to  a  war  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Slates  General,  caused,  in  1653,  a  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
portation of  bread-corn,  and  an  order  that  equal  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  com  as  of  Tobacco,  by  planting  a  hill  of  the 
former  for  every  one  of  the  latter.  As  a  conservative  measure,  at  the 
sime  time,  the  consumption  of  grain  by  brewing  and  distilling  was  strictly 
forbidden.  The  distillaiion  of  grain  was  again  forbidden  in  16T6,  and 
on  numerous  other  occasions^  in  that  and  in  other  Provinces,  as  well  for 

r  Mmj^.r»  Arrv;  of  A:Kast.     P>Af.  this  VMl:kT  Brew.  tlUs  «b«a  be  wichel 

a:  trie*  «i  tti<>  <>xp«r«e  cf  A^Kast  A>  asd  its  t»  fir*  m  fpccud  iaror  to  a^M*!  Wvvibc 

Rrrv«»  are  re:  a  r»>cxt;  :iir£.    1:  va«  r»-  kc  «««li  watk  ^  oU  kM^cn  ~ 

UM<d  ¥j  tk«  «rii  re^'F^^  six^  jcan  afo  af  it> 
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the  preser?aiion  of  bread-stoffs  as  to  abate  the  growing  evils  of  intem- 
perance among  Indians  and  European  settlers. 

Among  the  Laws  established  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1664,  for  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Province  after  its  surrender  to  the  English,  was  one 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  Beer.  It  was  ordered,  "  That  no  person 
whatsoever  shall  henceforth  undertake  the  calling  or  work  of  Brewing 
Beere  for  sale,  but  only  such  as  are  known  to  have  sufficient  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  Art  or  Mistery  of  a  Brewer.  That  if  any  undertake 
for  victualling  of  ships  or  other  vessels,  or  master  or  owner  of  any  aach 
vessels,  or  any  other  person  within  this  Government,  do  prove  unfit» 
unwholesome  and  useless  for  their  supply,  either  through  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Mault  or  Brewing  or  unwholesome  cask,  the  person  wronged 
thereby  shall  be  and  is  enabled  to  recover  equal  and  sufficient  damage  by 
action  against  that  person  that  put  the  Beer  to  sale.''  By  the  altera- 
tions and  amendments  of  the  laws  confirmed  by  the  General  Assizes  in 
the  following  year,  "Inn-keepers  and  ordinary-keepers  are  not  to  be 
obliged  to  put  any  particular  quantity  of  malt  in  their  Beer,  but  are  not 
to  sell  Beer  above  two  pence  per  quart,  nor  any  liquors  above  128.  the 
gallon,  nnder  penalty  of  20s.  for  each  gallon  sold.''' 

The  importance  of  Beer  for  victualing  ships  in  ail  the  seaport  towns, 
as  well  as  for  export,  rendered  an  attention  to  its  quality  a  matter  of 
public  interest. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  first  attempts  to  manufacture  Beer  in  the  earty 
years  of  the  Colony,  near  the  place  where  it  has  ever  since  been  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  where  some  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind 
on  this  continent  now  combine  the  skill,  machinery,  and  enterprise  which 
the  last  fifty  years  have  developed  in  the  business. 

In  New  Jersey,  barley  was  very  early  raised  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
exportation.  Its  price  was,  in  1668,  48.  per  bushel,  and  in  1678,  it  was 
BrowioKin  38.  6c?.  In  1684,  Deputy  Governor  Lawrie  states  the  price  of 
Kew  Jeney.  jjarley  to  have  been  only  28.  currency  ;  which  price,  as  the  cur 
rency  was  one-fifth  more  than  sterling,  was  highly  favorable  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  Beer.  There  appear,  however,  to  have  been  none,  as  yet,  in 
the  eastern  Province,  as  letters  from  the  early  settlers  of  East  Jersey,  of 
tiie  same  year,  to  their  friends  in  England  and  Scotland,  state  that  a  malt- 
house  was  set  up  that  year  at  Perth  Aniboy,  but  there  was  no  Brewer  in 
the  place.  A  Brewer  and  Baker  were  much  needed.  Tradesmen  of  all 
kinds  were  scarce.     As  an  inducement  to  emigrants,  it  was  represented 


(1)  We  are  largely  indebted  for  the  fore-  lands,  bj  Dr.  £.  B.   O'Callagban ;  and  to 

foinf  iacte  to  the  valuable  Iliiitorie*  of  New  Mansell's  Annal«  of  Albany. 
Tork,  bj  D.  T.  Valentine;  of  New  Nether-        (2)  Documentary  History  of  New  York. 
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that  laborers  had  not  above  one-third  the  work  to  do  that  was  required 
in  England,  while  they  fared  much  better,  living  on  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
pudding,  milk,  butter,  with  good  beer  and  cider  for  drink.  Their  wages 
were  2s,  to  2s.  6^.  per  day.  The  cider  of  New  Jersey  was,  in  Colonial 
times,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  men- 
tioned, thus  early,  as  the  produce  of  the  Province,  of  which,  that  made 
"  at  one  town  called  Newark,"  surpassed  in  quality  the  cider  of  Xew  Eng- 
land. At :  Burlington,  in  West  Jersey,  brew-houses,  malt-houses  and 
bakeries  are  mentioned  in  1698.  A  large  house  and  lot  on  the  main  or 
nigh  street  in  the  town,  with  Malt-house,  Brew-'house,  Mill-house,  brew- 
ing- vessels,  kiln,  a  large  copper  which  would  boil  ten  barrels,  coolers, 
tuns,  backs,  malt-raill  and  mill-stones,  etc.,  were  offered  for  sale,  in  1730, 
by  William  Bartoft,  of  Philadelphia.  *  Beer,  as  well  as  Barley  and  other 
grain,  is  named  among  the  exports  from  Amboy,  in  1750. 

An  early  law  of  the  Province  (in  1668)  required  each  town,  under 
penalty  of  40s.  for  each  neglect,  to  provide  an  ordinary  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers.  It  did  not  permit  the  retail  of  liquors  in  less 
quantity  than  two  gallons,  which  was  afterward  reduced  to  one  gallon. 
In  1683,  ordinary-keepers  were  debarred  from  collecting  debts  for  liquor 
sold.  Xotwithstandi hg  these  and  other  safeguards  of  the  public  morali^, 
made  at  different  times  in  reference  to  the  retail  of  liquors,  stringent 
laws  were  often  found  necessary.  The  Fairs  held  for  the  free  sale  of 
goods  in  Burlington,  Salem,  and  other  towns,  in  May  and  October,  be- 
came occasions  for  much  disorder,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit 
visitors  from  the  neighboring  provinces  from  retailing  liquors  in  Salem, 
and  at  length  to  do  away  with  the  Fairs. 

The  Swedes,  who  were  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  made  tea  from  the  sassafras,  and  beer  and  brandv  from  the 
Br.»wincia  per>immon.  They  also  brewed  small  beer  from  Indian  com,  as 
Tufc^aad  IV-  ^>^f«5re  mentioned.  The  brewing,  according  their  countryman, 
i^ware.       Rahu,  was  donc  by  the  women,  as  in  Sweden  and  other  parts 

\^\)  The  County  Reoords  of  Salem  eoQUin  half  a  pint  of  rum  in  the  fame,  nine  penc^  ; 

the  folIowiD?  Rule  of  the  Court,  made  in  fur  each  pin  i  if  wine,  one  yhiliinj;;  for  emek 

1729  :  **  That  each  re.cpective  public-house  gill  of  mm,  three-pence;  fur  each  quart  of 

keeper  within  this  count j  take  for  their  m-  vtrong  Beer,  f  )ur  pence  :  for  each  fUl  of 

Tenil  moa<uroi  of  liquors  hereafter  named,  brandjr,  or  eoniial  dram,  £ix  pence;  for  eaeb 

a*  f 'llowoth,  nnd  n^tmore.Tii. :  Fv»r  each  nib  quart  of  metheglin.  nine  pence;  for  tmck 

of  punch,  matie  with  double-refinedsngarand  quart  of  cider,  four  pence.     Eatables  for 

one  gill  and  a  half  of  rum,  nine  pence  ;   for  men — For  a  hot  dinner,  eight  pence  ;  for 

each  nibm.ide  with  •ingle^refined  sugar,  and  breakfast  or  supper,  six  pence.     For  honef 

one  gill  and  a  half  of  mm,  eight  pence:  for  — Two  quarts  oats,  three   pence;  atablinf 

each  nib  made  of  Mnseorado  sugar,  etc.,  and  good  haj,  each  night,  six  peaee ;  pa^ 

aeren  pence:  f^^r  each  quart  of  tiff  made  with  ture,  rix  pence.** 
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ofEarope.  The  Datch  had  several  breweries  in  the  settlement  aboat 
the  year  1662.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  first  Assembly  held  under  the 
Proprietary  Governmen|,  about  the  year  1682,  the  question  was  debated 
whether  Malt  Beer  should  be  rated  at  2d,  per  quart  and  molasses  beer  at 
one  peony,  which  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  should  be  the  selling 
prices.  The  new  settlers  reaped  their  first  crop  of  barley  in  May,  of  the 
following  year. 

At  his  manor  of  Penusbury,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in  Bucks  County, 
Penn  soon  after  caused  the  erection  of  a  splendid  mansion  house,  attached 
to  which  was  a  Malt-house,  Brew-house  and  Bakery,  all  under  one  roof. 
The  dwelling  fell  into  early  decay,  and  was  demolished  before  the  Revo-  ' 
lalion ;  but  the  ancient  frame  Brew-house,  of  which  a  cut  is  given  in 
Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  was  standing  a  few  years 
ago  near  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Crozer,  the  sole  memorial  of  the  departed 
wealth  and  power  of  its  original  owner.  The  cash-book  of  the  establish- 
ment shows  the  cellar  to  have  been  well  supplied'  with  beer,  cider  and 
wines,  all  of  which  he  sought  to  produce  himself.  Those  liquors  were, 
at  that  day,  especially  to  one  obliged  to  entertain,  relatively  more  im- 
portant than  at  present. 

CoJOTee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  were  then  comparatively  little  used.  Penn'a 
accounts  show  that  cofiee,  in  the  berry,  was  sometimes  procured  from 
New  York,  at  the  cost  of  18s.  ^d.  the  pound.  Tea  is  supposed  to  have 
been  procured  direct  from  England,  as  none  is  charged,  though  a  tea-pot 
is  upon  the  inventory  of  his  goods.  Good  Bohea  tea  is  advertised,  in 
1719,  by  the  printer,  Bradford,  and  others,  at  from  22  to  50  shillings  per 
pound,  Pennsylvania  currency.' 

In  1684,  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Governor  was  proposed  in  the 
Assembly,  by  Samuel  Carpenter,  to  be  laid  on  different  liquors,  including  ' 
Beer,  Mum,  and  Spanish  Wines,  on  which  5c?.  per  gallon  was  proposed. 
It  was  decided  that  strong  Beer  and  cider  should  pay  2d,  per  gallon.  . 
Penn  generously  remitted  the  revenue  from  this  excise,  which  act  he  after- 
ward regretted.  During  his  absence  in  England,  in  1687,  he  proposed 
that  the  custom  on  liquors  should  be  revived,  as  the  most  equitable  way 
of  sustaining  the  government.  But  he  did  not  afterward  find  the  Assem- 
bly so  well-disposed  on  the  subject  of  taxation  for  that  purpose.  Several 
Acts  were  passed,  at  the  same  session,  to  restrain  the  inordinate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.      "Three  or  four  spaacious  malt-houses,  as  many 

(1)  The  first  Coffee  House  in  London  was  Warville  says  that,  in  178S,  there  was  no 

not  opened  until  about  the  year  1857,  and  Coffee  Uouse  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Phi- 

oat  of  that  originated  the  house  in  St  Mi-  ladelphia.     One  house  in  eaeh,  called  bj 

ehsel's  Church-yard,  known,  until  a  late  that  name,  served  as  an  Bxohange. 
day,  as  the  "Virginia  Coffoe  House."    De 
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large  brew-honses,  and  many  handsome  bake-honses  for  public  use,"  in 
Philadelphia,  are  spoken  of  by  Thomas,  in  1698.  The  brewers  sold  ale 
eqoal  in  strength  to  the  London  half-and-half,  i  for  fifteen  shillings  per 
barrel.  It  was  in  more  esteem,  he  tells  ns,  and  brought  a  higher  price 
in  Barbadoes  than  English  Beer.  If  this  writer  is  to  be  credited,  the 
rcpntation  and  exportation  of  Philadelphia  malt  liqnors  were  very  earlj 
established.  One  of  the  brewers  of  the  town  at  that  time,  and  pro- 
bably one  of  the  first  to  practice  the  art  there,  was  Anthony  Morris.  His 
brew -house  was  near  the  draw-bridge,  at  Dock  Creek,  and  was,  for  several 
years  previous  to  It 07,  the  place  of  worship  of  the  first  Society  of  Bap- 
tists in  this  city.  The  family  was  prominent  in  the  business  for  several 
generations. 

In  1704,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  less  anti-tariff  than 
those  of  Boston  a  few  years  before,  petitioned  the  General  Court  to 
hnpose  a  duty  on  all  foreign  hops  imported.  A  bill  was  ordered  accord- 
ingly, and  the  impost  laid,  with  a  view,  probably,  of  promoting  the  culti- 
vation of  the  hop  plant,  which  had,  as  early  as  1657,  been  made  the  ob- 
ject of  legislative  encouragement  in  Virginia.  In  December,  of  the 
following  year,  the  vintners  of  the  city  presented  a  petition  praying  for  a 
bill  to  restrain  the  abuses  committed  against  them  by  the  Brewers  in  their 
measures.  Leave  was  granted  them  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose. 
The  price  of  malt  that  year  was  48.  6cf.'  The  duty  on  hops  was  renewed 
m  1721,  when  the  impost  on  liquors  was  also  extended.  Hops  were,  at 
this  time,  imported  from  Massachusetts.  Beer  was  shipped,  previous  to 
this  date,  from  Philadelphia  to  Georgia,  and  other  southern  provinces, 
by  George  Campion,  a  brewer  of  the  city.  A  brew-house  was,  at  this 
time,  for  sale  at  Marcus  Hook.  Samuel  Carpenter,  another  principal 
Brewer,  probably  the  person  before  mentioned  as  a  member  of  Assembly, 

(1)  Porter  ifl  quite  a  modern  beverage,  quired  to  sell  Beer  and  ale  by  wine-measue 

having  been  fir^t  brewed  since  1730.     Pre-  to  those  who  drank  it  on  the  premises,  and 

vioos  to  that,  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  were  bj  beer- measure  to  those  who  carried  it 

the  malt  liquors  in  use,  and  persons  were  away.  The  seller  of  adulterated  mm,  brandy 

ueeustomed  to  call  for  "  half  and  half,"  that  or  spirits,  forfeited  the  same  and  three  times 

]?,  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer,  or  of  beer  its  value.    An  Act  of  May  31,  171S,  madein 

itnd  twopenny ;   "three  threads*'  was  next  consequence  of  the  excessive  rates  charged 

ii<cd,  which  was  a  third  of  each  ;  and  to  by  tavern  keepers,  et«.,  for  wine,  beer,  cider 

ovoid  the  inconvenience  and  waste  of  draw-  and  other  liqnors,  empowered  the  joftioes 

ing  from  three  casks,  a  brewer  named  Har-  throughout  the  province,  four  times  in  the 

wood  invented  a  liquor  with  the  united  fla-  year,  to  fix  the  prices  of  such  liquors,  which 

v'>r  of  the  three  combined,  which  he  called  were  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  crier  at  the 

"entire  butt."    As  it  was  strengthening,  close  of  the  ses.«ions,  and  to  be  affixed  to  the 

ani  much  used  by  porters  and  working  peo*  Court-house  doors;    and  twenty  sbiUingt 

pie.  it  received  the  name  of  porter.  was  the  penalty  for  exceeding  the  rate.   For 

2)  By  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  that  the  third  offense,  five  pounds,  and  loss  of 

year,  licensed  tavern  keepers,  etc.,  were  re-  the  privilege  of  selllog  for  three  yean. 
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and  a  highly  influential  citizen,  apprised  the  public,  in  April,  lt32,  that  he 
sold  strong  Beer  for  24^.  the  barrel,  or  12d.  the  gallon  ;  good  ale  for  16s. 
the  barrel,  or  Sd,  the  gallon ;  and  middling  Beer  for  8s.  the  barrel,  and  id, 
the  gallon.  Those  who  would  send  "clean  bottles,  with  good  corks," 
could  have  the  best  beer  for  4s.  the  dozen,  and  middling  Beer  for  2s« 
Another  Brewer  of  the  city,  at  that  time,  was  Mr.  Badcock. 

The  manufacture  of  barley  into  malt,  and  of  malt  into  Beer  for  ex- 
portation, is  named  by  Dr.  Douglass  as  one  of  the  established  branches 
of  Pennsylvania  production  in  1750.  The  exportation  of  strong  Beer  from 
Philadelphia,  in  1766,  amounted  to  1288  barrels,  worth  £1  10s.  per  bar- 
rel The  shipments  of  Boer,  in  1772,  were  1236  ;  in  1773,  1798,  and  in 
1774,  1394  barrels.'  After  the  Peace,  considerable  quantities  of  English 
Beer  were  poured  into  Philadelphia  and  other  ports  with  the  flood  of 
British  manufactures.  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  an  address  to  the  Friends  of 
American  Manufactures,  in  August,  1787,  stated  that  the  breweries  of 
Philadelphia,  nevertheless,  in  their  infant  state,  required  forty  thousand 
bushels  of  barley  annually,  and  predicted  an  increase  when  the  foreign 
stock  was  consumed.  The  consumption  of  Beer  was  much  diminished  by 
the  general  use  of  distilled  spirits,  which  was  made  and  imported  in  great 
quantities.  In  addition  to  its  more  pernicious  effiects,  a  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  rum,  worth  £20,000,  mixed  with  water,  would  make  as  much 
strong  drink  as  would  require  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bushels 
of  grain  to  make  its  equivalent  in  Beer.  The  loss  to  the  country,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  on  other  articles  employed  in  brewing,  was  great  in  propor- 
tion. The  importation  of  ardent  spirits,  in  Philadelphia  alone,  was  ten 
times  the  above  sum.  In  March,  1788,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
laid  a  duty  on  foreign  barley  and  malt  imported  into  the  State.  The 
Barley  grown  in  the  State  was,  however,  insufficient  for  the  suppgrt  of 
the  breweries,  and  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  consumed  was  derived 
from  the  Chesapeake.  Malt  was  also  imported  from  New  England.  In 
the  following  May,  it  was  found  that  the  manufacture  of  Beer  and  porter 
at  Philadelphia,  had  been  more  than  doubled  within  a  year.  The  Brew- 
ers  were  only  circumscribed  in  their  business  by  the  want  of  Barley.  The 
attention  of  the  farmers  was,  in  consequence,  strongly  turned  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  grain.  The  quality  of  Philadelphia  Beer  was  still  equal 
to  its  early  reputation.  The  porter  made  in  the  city  was  considered 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  English,  and  was  in  repute  throughout  the  country. 
A  sample  of  Beer  from  Philadelphia  is  said,  about  this  time,  to  have  made 

(1)  On  the  manifeBt  of  the  ship  Attrea,  of  which  it  is  said  in  the  letter  of  Instrnc-      » 

of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  by  E.  H.  Derbj,  tions,  "The  Philadelphia  Beer  is  put  up  so     ( 

with  an  assorted  cargo  for  Canton,  in  1789,  strong  that  it  will  not  be  approved  of  until 

are  24  hhds.  of  2  barrels  each,  and  24  bar-  it  is  made  weaker.    Ton  had  belt  try  some 

nil  of  40  gallon!  each,  of  Philadelphia  Beer,  of  it  first" 
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the  voyage  to  China  and  back  without  detriment  to  its  qnalitj.  The 
price,  in  Philadelphia,  of  American  Beer  was,  in  1790,  30^.  the  barrel, 
and  bottled,  Ss.  Ad,  per  dozen.  It  was  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  that  and  other  domestic  ports.  The  shipping  of  the  eitj  took  off 
considerable  qnantities,  and  the  domestic  consumption,  favored  bj  several 
ordinances  designed  to  promote  its  use  in  preference  to  distilled  liqaors, 
was  large.  The  exports  of  Beer,  cider,  and  porter  from  Philadelphia 
was,  in  1791,  only  18,510  gallons,  and  249  dozen  bottles.  Bat  much 
went  abroad  under  the  general  name  of  liquors,  and  other  portions 
throngh  the  i)ort8  of  Maryland.  A  year  or  two  later,  Mr.  Coxe,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Revenue,  stated  that  the  breweries  of  Philadelphia  ex- 
ceeded, in  the  quantity  of  their  manufactured  liquors,  those  of  all  the 
seaports  in  the  United  States.'  The  importation  of  malt  had  then  (1793) 
ceased.  About  16,500  bushels  of  barley  were  imported  that  year. 
The  exportation  of  Beer,  Porter,  and  Cider  was  much  limited  by  the 
scarcity  of  black  glass  bottles,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  yet  inconsi- 
derable, and  the  importation  expensive.  Lancaster  had,  in  1786,  three 
Breweries,  and  Pittsburg,  Washington,  and  Brownsville  were  provided 
soon  after. 

In  Plantagenet^s  description  of  New  Albion,  which  corresponded  with 
portions  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  a  letter  from  Master  Evelin,  who 
BrpwintfU  ^*^  ^^^^d  there,  says  the  people  had  (1648)  more  choice  drinks 
fclTd  Vi^K*i-  *^**"  ^"  England  for  "  pnmpion  drink,  hopped,  is  good  beer ;  and 
'^*-  ale  we  have  for  you  and  Mault  for  you,  and  in  summer  rock 

cold  water,  with  an  eighth  of  good  Peach  Vinegar,  is  the  best  beaverage." 
The  peach  vinegar  and  brandy  here  mentioned,  was  a  considerable  article 
of  domestic  production  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  more 
south^n  provinces,  both  for  home  use  and  for  exportation.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  produced  good  crops  of  barley  at  a  later  period,  much  of 
which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  An  Act  of  the  Assembly,  in  1699,  em- 
powered commissioners  to  grant  licenses  for  the  retail  of  liquors,  for 
which  were  to  be  paid  within  the  port  of  Annapolis,  or  two  miles  of  it, 
or  at  any  County  Court  House,  1200  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  in  other 
parts  400  pounds,  and  no  more.  By  the  same  Act,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Marys  were,  in  January  and  August 
of  each  year,  to  fix  the  rates  or  prices  of  liquors,  and  500  pounds  of 
Tobacco  was  the  fine  for  exceeding  those  rates.     The  price  of  small  Beer 

(1)  View  of  the  U.  State?.  The  Federal  cans;"  "Home-brewed  is  best,"  etc.  The 
procession,  in  1789,  numbered  ten  master  census  of  1810  returned  fortv-eigbt  brew- 
brewers,  headed  by  Reuben  Haines,  and  crs  in  the  State,  of  which  eleven  were  in 
followed  bj  seventy-two  journeymen.  The  Philadelphia  City,  and  aeTenteen  in  tli« 
mottoes   weie — "  Proper  Drink  for  Ameri-  connty. 
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then  established  at  10  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  of  strong  beer,  20 
pounds  per  gallon. 

Breweries  were  erected  in  Baltimore  soon  after  it  was  laid  out.  About 
the  first  in  that  place  was  set  up  in  1744,  by  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Daniel 
Banietz,  from  York,  Pennsylvania,  who  built  a  brewery  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  Baltimore  and  Hanover  streets.  They  were  among  the  first  of 
the  German  settlers  in  the  town,  which  benefited  by  the  capital  and 
industry  of  that  thrifty  people.  Several  other  branches  of  the  arts  were 
carried  thither  by  them.  William  Smith  and  James  Sterret,  from  Lancas- 
ter, in  Pennsylvania,  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1761,  where  Sterret 
erected  another  Brewery,  on  the  corner  of  Gay  and  Water  streets.  It 
was  afterward  burned  and  re-built,  and  burned  again  after  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  A  distillery  was  erected,  about  the  same  time,  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Water  and  Commerce  streets,  by  Samuel  Purviance,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. Only  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons  and  a  few  dozens  of  bot- 
tled beer  were  exported  in  1791. 

Virginia  had,  in  1649,  six  public  Brew-houses ;  but,  it  was  said,  **  Most 
brew  their  own  beer  strong  and  good."  Hops  were  large  and  fair,  and 
thrived  well.  "  The  Maize  or  Virginia  come,"  says  a  tract  of  that  date, 
''maults  well  for  Beer,  and  ripe  in  five  moneths,  set  in  April  or  May." 
Good  metheglin,  or  mead, — a  very  ancient  beverage,  and  formerly  in 
Great  Britain  double  the  price  of  the  best  beer, — was  made  from  honey. 
By  one  planter,  at  this  time,  twenty  butts  of  cider,  and,  by  another,  forty 
or  fifty  of  perry,  were  made  in  a  year  from  the  produce  of  their  own 
orchards,  some  of  which  were  very  large. 

Another  account  of  the  Province,  of  the  same  period,  speaks  of  the 
maize  as  not  less  commendable  for  bread  than  for  malting,  and  of  an 
"extraordinary  and  pleasing  strong  drink"  made  from  the  West  India 
(sweet)  potato.  The  malting  of  Indian  corn  thus  appears  to  have  been 
common  then.  Hops  were  then  cultivated  with  success,  and  eight  years 
after,  received  legislative  patronage.  It  was  an  early  and  pretty  general 
custom  in  some  places  for  families  to  brew  their  own  Beer.  *This  i^ctict- 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  was  almost  universal,  until  late  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  exorbitant  tax  on  barley,  malt,  and  hops,  and 
the  increased  use  of  tea  and  cofifee,  changed  the  habits  of  the  people  in 
that  respect.  In  those  parts  of  Virginia  where  this  custom  prevoiled, 
beer  was  the  common  drink.  In  others,  it  was  said,  in  1656,  nothing 
could  be  obtained  but  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  "beverige."  This 
was  laid  to  the  negligence  of  the  "  good  wives"  of  Virginia,  who  were 
admonished  that  they  would  be  judged  by  their  drink  what  kind  of  house- 
wives they  were.* 

(1)  Hammond'B  Leah  and  RacbeL 
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The  old  English  castomi  of  leaving  the  brewing  to  the  women  of  tte 
household  appears  also  to  have  been  brought  over  by  the  colonists.  Tbe 
practice  was,  however,  never  very  general  in  America,  and  for  domestic  use, 
yarioQS  fermented  liquors,  from  fruits  and  saccharine  substances,  sop- 
plied  the  place  of  small  Beer.  Peach  brandy,  of  an  excellent  qnalitj, 
was,  during  Colonial  times,  a  household  manufacture  of  considerable 
value,  and  more  or  less  of  it  was  regularly  exported.  It  was,  after  sim* 
pie  fermentation,  distilled  into  strong  spirit.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  a  few  other  crops,  employed  the  planters  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
southern  Provinces,  rather  than  barley  or  wheat,  and  constituted  the  cur- 
rency  of  the  Province.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  that  article, 
including  the  cask,  was,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1662,  the  price  of  a  license, 
to  sell  liquors  by  retail,  a  bond  being  given  not  to  sell  above  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners  in  each  county  twice  a  year.  The  number 
of  ordinaries  or  tippling-houses  was,  six  years  after,  limited  to  "  one  or 
two  near  the  Court-bouse,  unless  in  public  places  and  great  Roads  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers."  The  manufacture  of  Beer  was  proba* 
bly  never  very  great  in  Virginia. 

"  The  habit  of  the  Carolinians,"  says  Dr.  Ramsey,  in  1808,  "  is  in  favour 
of  grog  (a  mixture  of  ardent  spirits  and  water)  when  water  is  not  deemed 
satisfactory.  *  *  Hence  breweries  are  rare,  while  distilleries  are  com- 
mon." There  was,  however,  a  growing  fondness  for  Beer  at  that  time. 
A  Brewery  was  erected  at  Camden,  in  that  Province,  by  Mr.  Kershaw, 
about  the  year  1760,  which  proved  useful. 

Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina,  thirty  years  after,  had  more  trade  than 
any  town  in  the  Province,  and  had  one  or  two  large  distilleries  and  Brewe- 
ries, long  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  Scotch  settlement.  Wine  was  more  an 
object  of  domestic  production  in  these  Provinces  ;  Beer,  cider,  etc.,  being 
imported  from  the  northern  Colonies  to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia^ 
From  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  production  of  malt  liquors,  strict 
temperance  was  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  inhabitants 
in  early  times.  A  large  Brewery  was  established  by  Oglethorpe,  in  Geor- 
gia, about  the  year  1740,  which  furnished  Beer  for  all  the  troops  in  great 
abundance.  His  efforts  to  keep  out  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  were  found 
impracticable,  and,  it  said,  his  Scotch  settlers  and  oflScers  would  withdraw 
from  his  presence  to  quaff  their  favorite  whisky,  at  the  smell  of  which  he 
would  denounce  woe  to  the  liquor,  and  which,  if  it  came  to  his  sight,  he 
always  destroyed. 

Several  circumstances  stood  in  the  way  of  a  more  extended  manufieu;- 
tnre  of  malt  liquors  in  the  American  Colonies.  Malting  was  not  gene- 
rally conducted  as  a  separate  business,  as  in  Europe.  The  household 
brewing  of  small  Beer  was  consequently  not  favored,  and  the  taste  for  sach 
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liqnon  was  not  formed.  The  heat  of  the  snmmers,  and  the  great  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  strong  bottles  for  preserving  good  efiferrescing  Beer,  wai^ 
another  impediment  to  its  mannfacture,  particularly  for  exportation. 
Bat  the  large  quantities  of  viuoas  liquors  of  a  pleasant  quality  made  in 
ftmilies  from  native  fruits,  such  as  cider,  perry,  apple  and  peach  brandy, 
currant  wine,  etc.,  of  metheglin  and  mead  from  honey,  of  molasses  and 
spruce  beer,  of  distilled  spirits  from  molasses  and  grain,  in  addition  to 
the  large  importations  of  rum,  brandy,  and  wine,  from  the  West  Indies  and 
wine  countries,  rather  formed  the  popular  taste  to  these  beverages,  than 
to  the  more  wholesome  ones  of  Beer,  ale,  and  porter.  Pale  ale  and  por* 
ter  were  first  made  in  this  country  about  the  year  1774. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

ESSAYS  IN  THE   MANLFACTURE  OF   WINE  IN  THE  C0L0NIS8. 

The  attempts  made  daring  oar  Colonial  history  to  introdnce  the  cal- 
tare  of  the  grape  for  the  manafactare  of  Wine,  were  far  more  nameroiu 
and  expensive  than  they  were  snccessfal  or  encouraging.  That  strong 
efforts  were  made  to  render  it  a  principal  industry  in  several  of  the  Colo- 
nies, is  not  surprising.  Since  the  day  when  Noah  "  began  to  be  a  hus- 
bandman, and  plumed  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  tlie  wine,  and  was 
drunken,''  it  is  doubtful  if  any  gift  of  the  Creator  has  been  more  esteemed 
than  the  grape,  or  any  device  of  man  more  abased,  than  the  beverages 
extracted  from  it.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  an  object  with 
every  civilized  nation  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

The  tirst  explorers  of  this  Continent  found  vines  growing  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  climbing  upon  the  loftiest  trees.  Even  the  Gothlandic  nar- 
ratives of  ante-Columbian  adventures  had  bestowed  the  name  of  "Wine- 
land  the  Good''  upon  some  portion  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
or  its  islaiuls,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  visited.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  first  Colonists  were  familiar,  in  their  own  countrv.  both  with 
the  use  and  the  manufacture  of  Wine.  Even  in  England  the  culture  of 
the  grape  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  Wines.  Though  few  vineyards  are  now  to  be  found 
in  that  country,  they  once  covered  large  tracts  of  land,  and  furnished 
abundance  of  Wine.  Although  the  importation  of  French  Wines,  after 
the  Norman  conquest  had  caused  the  vine  to  be  neglected  in  England, 
the  use  of  Wine  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  proba- 
bly far  more  general  with  its  population,  relatively,  than  at  present. 

The  hopes  of  profit  from  the  manufacture  in  America  were  great,  as 
well  with  the  English  as  with  the  German,  French,  and  other  emigrants 
from  Continental  Europe,  in  proportion  to  the  glowing  descriptions 
given  by  the  early  writers  of  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the  native 
vines,  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  favorable  temper  of  the  climate. 
The  several  associations  and  private  adventurers  who  at  different  times 
made  settlements  upon  American  soil,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  there- 
(266) 
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fore,  either  attempted,  recommended,  or  encouraged  the  cu1ti?ation  of 
the  Tine.  In  some  instances  the  attempts  involved  a  considerable  amount  of 
unrequited  expense.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  a  prospect  has  arisen 
of  making  this  a  Wine-producing  country.  The  first  abortive  efforts  to 
caltivate  the  vine  with  profit  arose  from  no  failure  of  nature  to  fulfill  her 
early  pledges,  for  her  indications  are  seldom  delusive.  Late  experience 
has  shown  that  both  soil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  its  successful  propa- 
gation. The  plants,  moreover,  whose  cultivation  is  now  becoming  a«  pro- 
fitable business  in  several  States  of  the  Union,  are  those  indigenous 
varieties  that  first  trailed  their  rich  clusters  in  wild  luxuriance  along  the 
valleys  and  fertile  bottoms,  or  clasped  with  fruitful  embrace  the  tree-trunks 
on  every  sunny  hill-side  throughout  the  land.  These  arc  nearly  the  only 
ones  that  have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  altogether  suitable  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  country,  and  their  assiduous  cultivation  would  proba- 
bly have  better  rewarded  the  attempts  of  the  early  vine-growers,  than  the 
foreign  kinds  which  they  endeavored  to  acclimate. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  error  with  the  first  cultivators. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  many,  which 
was  imperfectly  supplied  in  the  hireling  assistance  of  foreign  vine-dress- 
ers ;  ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  American  soil  and  climate,  as  well 
as  of  the  habits  of  the  native  grape ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  premature 
nature  of  the  attempt  However  alluring  in  the  prospect  to  the  Colonists 
two  hundred  years  ago,  Wine-raaking  is  only  adapted  to  an  advanced  state 
of  society,  with  accumulated  capital. 

As  early  as  1610,  soon  after  colonization  had  got  an  effective  foot-hold  in 

Virginia,  mention  is  made  of  the  French,  sent  over  for  that  purpose,  making 

preparation  to  plant  vines,  which  were  as  common  as  brambles 

ymrdsin  Vir-in  the  woods.     A  Sample  of  Wine  from  native  grapes  was  sent 

home  in  1612.     A  vineyard,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 

was  planted  in  that  Colony  by  the  London  Company  before  the  year  1620. 

In  the  following  year  the  Company  also  sent  thither  a  number  of  French 
vine-dressers,  with  a  supply  of  plants  or  cuttings  from  European  vines. 
Their  favorable  report  of  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  country,  it 
is  said,  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  emigration.  They  repre- 
sented that  it  "far  excelled  their  own  country  of  Lauguedoc,  the  vines 
growing  in  great  abundance  and  variety  all  over  the  land  ;  that  some  of 
the  grapes  were  of  that  unusual  bigness  that  they  did  not  believe  them  to 
be  grapes,  until,  by  opening  them,  they  had  seen  their  kernels;  that  they 
had  planted  the  cuttings  of  their  vines  at  Michaelmas,  and  hud  grapes 
from  those  very  cuttings  the  spring  following ;  adding,  in  the  conclusion, 
that  they  had  not  beard  of  the  like  in  any  other  country.''^     The  state- 

(1)  Beverlej's  Hutory  of  Virginia. 
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raent  of  the  Freochmen  as  to  the  early  maturity  of  the  ^mm,  is  TindicatMl 
bj  the  historian  whom  we  have  quoted,  who  avera  that  he  had  seen  the 
experiment  made  both  with  foreign  and  native  vines.  Their  want  of  sae- 
cess — for  thej  are  said  to  have  mined  the  project— renders  qnestionabla 
the  fidelity  either  of  their  report  or  of  their  services.  They  had,  however, 
succeeded  in  making,  previous  to  the  massacre  in  1622,  a  small  qoantity 
of  Wine,  of  which  a  sample  was  sent  to  England  that  year.  The  atten- 
tion  of  the  Virginia  settlers  to  that  industry  was  enjoined  by  the  terma 
of  their  grants  of  land,  by  which  means  it  was  vainly  hoped  to  divert  then 
from  the  all-absorbing  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

Wine  of  good  quality  was  made  in  Virginia  in  1649,  or  earlier,  by 
Captain  Brocas,  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  had  traveled  much,  and 
pronounced  the  country  as  well  adapted  to  Wine-making  ''  as  any  in 
Chrissendome."  But  capital  and  skilled  labor  were  wanting.  A  Traet, 
already  quoted,  was  published  in  London,  in  1650,'  in  which  the  aathor, 
£.  Williams,  elaborately  argnes  in  favor  of  "  the  dressing  of  vines  for  the 
rich  trade  of  making  Wines  in  Virginia."  He  states  that  Wine  had 
already  been  made  there  from  the  wild  grapes,  and  with  his  customary 
enthusiasm,  declares  that  if  the  Candian,  Calabrian,  or  other  European 
grapes  of  the  same  latitude  were  cultivated  in  Virginia,  it  would  enrich  the 
province,  excite  the  envy  of  France  and  Spain,  and  afford  the  finest  Winesfor 
the  markets  of  northern  Europe,  China,  and  the  West  India  islands.  He 
advises  that  every  planter  be  required  at  once  to  plant  a  nursery,  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  vineyard  ;  that  European  vine-dressers  be  employed, 
and  encouraged  by  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  vintage ;  and  that^ 
for  their  security,  written  contracts  should  be  made  whereby  the  planter 
might  be  prevented  from  violating  his  engagement,  and  compelling  the 
vignerons  to  labor  in  the  capacity  of  slaves,  which  had  been  a  cause  of 
previous  failures  in  Wine-making ;  that  well-digested  instructions  in  all 
parts  of  the  business  should  be  prepared  and  printed  for  circulation  among 
the  planters,  to  give  '*  competent  knowledge  in  the  mystery."  Had  all 
this  been  done,  as  intended,  the  ''country  had  not  hung  down  its  desolate 
head  as  of  late,  nor  bad  the  poor  planter  (who  usually  spends  all  the  pro- 
fits of  his  labor  in  forraigne  wines)  been  impoverished  by  the  want  of  it" 
In  the  following  year  premiums  were  offered  in  the  Colony  to  encourage 
renewed  attempts  in  the  vine  culture. 

The  more  rugged  but  virgin  soil  of  New  England  was  found  teeming 
with  a  like  abundance  of  native  grapes ;  and  Governor  Winthrop  was 
vinoynrdiiin  tbcncc  induccd,  almost  as  soon  as  he  landed,  to  begin  the  cul- 
N.  Eugiand.  (^iyation.  "  Excellent  vines  are  hero  up  and  down  in  the  woods," 
it  was  said,  in  1630;  '' Our  Governor  hath  already  planted  a  vineyard, 

(1)  Force's  Colleotion,  toL  UL  No.  11. 
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with  great  hope  of  increase."'  Master  Graves,  "  Engynere,"  declared  the 
grapes  were  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen,  some  of  them  "  fonre  iochea 
iboat."  Mr.  Winthrop  seems  so  far  to  have  succeeded  as  to  look  for  an 
annaal  jield,  however  small,  from  his  vineyard.  The  rental  of  Ooveruors 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  granted  to  him  in  1632,  on  condition  that  he 
should  plant  thereon  a  vineyard  or  an  orchard,  was,  in  1634,  a  hogshead 
of  Wine  yearly. 

It  is  not  probable  that  attempts  to  mannfactnre  Wine  in  New  England 
were  long  persevered  in.     Within  a  very  few  years  its  increasing  foreign 
commerce  afforded  a  cheaper  and  readier  meuns  of  supply.    Its  exports  of 
fish,  lamber,  pipe-staves,  bread-stuffs,  and  other  produce,  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  Portugal  and  Spain  and  the  Wine  Islands,  had,  by  the  year 
1645,  become  so  considerable  as  to  furnish  the  principal  supplies  to  some 
of  them,  and  to  enable  the  traders  to  be  amply  supplied  with  the  peculiar 
products  of  those  countries  as  profitable  return  cargoes.  The  importation 
of  Wine,  in  particular,  had  recently  become  excessive,  and  tbe  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  that  year,  deemed  it  proper  to  impose  a  duty 
of  ten  shillings  upon  every  butt  of  Spanish  Wine  lauded  there.     The 
revenue  was  for  the  support  of  government,  fortifications,  and  the  harbor 
defenses.     In  the  following  spring  several  ships  arrived,  bringing  eight 
hundred  butts  of  Wine.     Having  lost  much  by  leakage,  and  meeting 
with  a  bad  market,  they  refused  either  to  pay  the  impost,  or  to  give  an 
account  of  a  portion  which  had  been  already  landed ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  latter  was  forfeited.     As  the  importation  had  been  made  in 
ignorance  of  the  tariff,  the  Court,  on  petition,  remitted  the  forfeiture  and  . 
one-half  the  duty.     But  the  merchants  still  refused  to  submit  to  the  im- 
post, and  their  best  Wines  were  seized  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law. 
This  act  they  conceived  to  be  a  gross  wrong,  as  the  balance  of  the  invoice 
became  unsaleable  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  better  qualities,  and  they 
threatened  to  obtain  redress  in  some  other  way,  but  with  what  success 
we  are  not  informed. 

''But  too  much  indulgence  in  that  way,''  says  the  historian,  ''opened  a 
door  to  encouragement  to  Wine  merchants,  who  have  since  filled  the  conn- 
try  with  that  commodity,  to  the  overflowing  of  'uxury  and  other  evils ; 
whereas,  had  there  been  a  greater  impost  laid  thereon,  it  might  have 
turned  the  stream  of  traffic  into  another  channel,  that  might  have  been 
much  more  beneficial  to  the  place. '^ 

(1)  HigginsoD.  rors  of  the  Puritan  Code,  which  decreed  that 

(2)  Hubbard's  New  England. — The  evils  "dmnkennees,  as  transforming  Ood's  image 
Ktre  hinted  at  rery  early  disturbed  the  good  into  a  beast,  is  to  be  punished  with  the  pun- 
order  and  enfeebled  the  industry  of  all  the  ishment  of  beasts ;  a  whip  for  the  horse,  and 
colonies.    It  was  not  repressed  by  the  ter-  a  rod  for  the  foole's  baeke."   It  wat  greatly 
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Vines  were  sent  in  1642,  to  New  Netherlands,  by  Van  Rensselaer,  for 
the  nse  of  his  Colony  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  wished  to  iotrodoce  the 
caltivation  of  that  plant  and  of  madder.  The  rines,  as  his  commissarj 
wrote  him,  were  all  killed  by  the  frost,  "  like  others  brought  to  the  conn- 
try." 

The  propagation  of  the  grape-Yine  was  also  enjoined  upon  Colonel 
John  Printz,  who  arrived  the  same  year,  with  a  commission  from  Qneen 
Christina,  as  Governor  of  the  Swedish  Colony  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware,  for  the  support  of  which  she  made  large  appropriations  out  of 
her  reveuae  from  tobacco.  Campanias  mentions  a  number  of  places  in 
that  Colony  where  native  grapes,  white,  red,  brown,  blue,  and  black,  grew 
in  great  profusion,  and  that  the  inhabitants  only  needed  to  be  informed 
how  to  press  themJ 

A  letter  in  Plantagenet's  Description  of  New  Albion  (in  Delaware), 
from  Robert  Evelin,  who  had  resided  several  years  in  the  country,  de- 
scribes (1648)  a  valley,  called  Uvedale,  where  the  vines  ran  upon  the 
mulberry  and  sassafras  trees,  and  bore  four  sorts  of  grapes,  which  he 
quaintly  describes  as  follows : — "  The  first  is  the  Thoulouse  Muscat^ 
sweet-scented ;  the  second,  the  great  Foxe  and  thick  grape,  after  5 
moneths  reaped,  being  boyled  and  salted,  and  well  fined,  it  is  a  strong 


increased  by  the  pecali&r  nature  of  their  first  thickcesa  had  not  been  found  in  a  grape  rioo 

commercial  pursuits.   The  Indian  and  Afri-  any  where  else.     Among  the  gigantic  yege- 

can   trade,  on   the  one   hand,   required,  as  table  growths  of  California,  however,  a  vine 

they  wero  conducted,   large  quantities  of  is  said  to  exist  near  Santa  Barbara,  in  Loi 

Rum.    The  commerce  with  the  West  India  Angelos,  the  main  stock  of  which  is  ten  feet 

islands  and  the  Wine  countries,  on  the  other,  in  diameter.    Seven  thousand  clusters  of 

gave  them  facilities  fur  obtaining  rum,  bran,  grapes  were  counted  upon  it     That  Stat* 

dy  and  Wine,  and  molasses,  which  they  con-  promises  soon  to  be  the  most  productive  in 

verted  into  rum.     Many  efforts  were  made  Winesof  any  other  in  the  Union,  and  to  equal 

to  circumscribe  the  use  of  these  articles  by  her  gold  mines  in  the  value  of  the  produei 

confining  their  :«ale  to  licensed  dealers,  re-  ofher  vineyards.  The  increase  of  vines,  forthe 

stricted  by  certain  limitations.   In  1639,  John  last  few  years,  has  been  over  fifty  per  cent 

Charles,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  for-  annually,  and   at  it?  present  rate,  will,  in 

bidden  to  draw  Wine,  "because  there  hath  twenty  years,  produce  Wines  of  the  value  of 

been  much  disorder  by  it."     The  present  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year.    The  largest 

arts  of  adulteration  seem  to  have  been  quite  vineyards  are  in  the  county  above  ^ention- 

early  known.    Johnson,  in  1645,  nambers  cd,  where  some  already  contain  over  forty 

among  the  trades  of  New  England  ''divers  acres.     Los    Angelos    produced,    in   1857, 

shop-keepers,  and  some  who  have  a  mystery  350,000  gallons  of  Wine.     The  number  of 

beyond  others,  as  have  the  vintners."  grape   vines   in    the   State,   in    1856,  was 

(1)  Campanius  is  believed  to  have  had  no  1,540,134;    in   1858,   3,954,548,   of  which 

personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  is  1,650,000  were  in  Los  Angelos  alone.    The 

prone  to  relate  extraordinary  things.    He  aggregate,  this  year  will  exceed,  it  is  rap. 

says,   the  Swedes  found,  at    Christina,    a  posed,  six  millions, 
grape  vine  two  ells  in  thiekneaiy  which 
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red  Xeres ;  the  third,  a  light  claret ;  the  fourth,  a  white  grape,  creeps 
oa  the  land,  maketh  a  pure,  gold-color  white  Wine.  Tenis  Pale,  the 
Frenchman,  of  these  four  made  eight  sorts  of  excellent  Wine ;  and  of 
the  Muscat,  acute-boyled,  that  the  second  draught,  will  fox  a  reasonable 
pate  four  moneths  old,  and  here  may  be  gathered  and  made  two  hundred 
tan  in  the  vintage  moneth,  and  replanted  will  mend.''  He  speaks  of  two 
other  valleys  above  TJvedale,  likewise  abounding  in  the  same  grapes.  A 
duty  of  Bd,  per  gallon  was,  in  1715,  laid  on  Wine  and  rum  imported  into 
Maryland,  except  from  England,  and  such  as  was  imported  in  vessels 
built  and  owned  in  the  colony. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Wine-grape  was  a  prominent  object  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Carolina,  about  the  year  1G70,  under  the  grant  from  Charles 
the  Second  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  others.     The  proprie- 
iaihecaro-  tarics,  four  ycars  after,  sent  over  vines  and  other  plants,  with 
persons  qualified  to  manage  them.     But  there  are  few  records 
preserved  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  province. 

In  1679,  a  second  unsuccessful,  because — like  all  others  at  that  period 
—a  premature  attempt  was  made  by  the  King  to  introduce  into  that  pro- 
vince the  manufacture  of  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  other  southern  produc- 
tions. Two  vessels  were  fitted  out,  in  which  were  sent  a  number  of 
French  Protestant  Refugees.  The  present  city  of  Charleston  was  founded 
the  following  year. 

The  commencement  of  the  attempt  to  make  Wine  seems  to  have  been 
eocouraging.  "  Some  of  the  Wine,"  says  a  writer  in  1682,  in  reference 
to  it,  "  has  been  transported  for  England,  which,  by  the  best  palates,  wau 
well  approved  of,  and  more  is  daily  expected.  It  is  not  doubted,  if  the 
planters  as  industriously  prosecute  the  propagation  of  vineyards  as  they 
have  begun,  but  Carolina  will,  in  a  little  time,  prove  a  magazine  and 
staple  for  Wine  to  the  whole  West  Indies."  The  vines  sent  by  the  pro- 
prietors, he  states,  embraced  the  Rhenish,  Claret,  Muscadcl,  Canary,  and 
other  kinds.  Additional  emigrations  of  Dutch,  French,  and  other  Euro- 
pean people,  some  of  whom  were  skilled  in  the  grape  culture,  engrafted 
their  industry  upon  the  Colony.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  settled  in 
the  Province  in  1689,  made  an  essay  in  vine-growing,  and  succeeded  in 
making  some  small  quantities  of  Wine.  About  the  year  1690,  King 
William  sent  large  numbers  of  the  persecuted  French  refugees  into  Vir- 
ginia. Otliers  of  the  same  class,  possessing  both  property  and  industry, 
parchased  land  of  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  and  settled,  some  on  the 
Santee  river,  and  others,  who  were  mechanics,  in  Charleston.  Renewed 
efforts  were  made  by  them  to  manufacture  Wine,  in  which  they  were  par- 
tially successful.  In  1696,  they  were  naturalized  by  an  Act  of  the  Caro- 
lina Legislature,  as  were  those  of  Virginia  by  a  law  passed  in  1680.    In 
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iDtelligence,  indastry,  and  good  conduct,  these  exiles  were  among  the  most 
valaable  accessions  made  to  the  popnlatidn  of  the  Pronnce.  Bat  Carolina 
now  bears,  in  her  family  names,  ampler  traces  of  the  Hagaenot  race  and  * 
lineage,  than  she  does  in  the  richness  or  the  antiquity  of  her  rintage. 
Her  fertile  savannahs  were  destined,  ere  long,  to  furnish  a  more  valaable 
staple  than  even  Wine  and  oil  for  the  food  of  mankind,  and  her  uplands^ 
in  process  of  time,  to  whiten  with  a  richer  product  than  silk  for  its  cloth- 
ing. Ilad  snecess  attended  the  early  efforts  to  cover  the  country  with 
vineyards,  to  the  extent  which  the  present  shows  to  be  practicable,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  it  might  have  affected  the  economical  condition, 
not  only  of  Carolina  and  the  South,  but  of  the  world,  by  retarding  the 
introduction  of  rice  and  cotton,  which  were  then  considered  of  little  valoe 
in  comparison. 

Wherever  the  Huguenots  settled  in  America  they  bore  along  with  them 
their  country's  vine,  and  sought  to  clothe  the  fertile  bottoms  and  sunny 
slopes  of  their  wilderness-home  with  the  purple  of  their  ancestral  vales. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  acres,  in  the  township  of  Oxford 
in  Massachusetts,  was,  in  the  year  1684,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  thirty 
families  of  that  people,  who  had  escaped  from  the  persecutions  of  Loois 
XI Y.  Here  they  set  up  mills,  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  of  which 
traces  still  remain,  and  were  invested  with  the  elective  franchise  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  But  the  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1696,  by 
the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  settled  in  Boston.  The  names  of  Boadi- 
not  and  Fanueil  appear  among  the  number,  and  rank  with  those  of  Lau- 
rens, in  South  Carolina,  and  Jay,  in  New  York,  as  public  benefactors; 
while  not  a  few  among  the  less  distinguished  are  still  recognized  through- 
out the  country,  ^he  tribute  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  a  name  of  the  same 
respectable  origin,  to  the  memory  of  the  Huguenots  of  Oxford,  on  visit- 
ing a  vine  of  their  planting,  was  merited  by  the  virtues  of  a  people  to  whom 

**  Full  many  a  son 
Among  the  noblest  of  oar  land  looks  back 
Through  time's  long  vista,  and  exalting  claims 
These  as  their  sires.'' 

P  f  William  Penn,  the  hope  of  successfully  introducing  the  manufac- 
tpre  of  Wine,  appears  to  have  been  warmly  cherished.  The  following 
Penn'sat-  ^xtracts  ffom  hls  description  of  the  Province,  addressed  to  the 
m"a^ai?ure"  ^''^e  Socicty  of  Traders,"  in  London,  dated  16th  of  8th  mo., 
^'"*  1683,  and  from  his  other  correspondence,  will  show  his  ideas  on 

the  subject : — 

**The  great  red  grape  (now  ripe)  called  by  ignorance  the  fox  grape,  beeanse 
of  the  relish  it  hath  with  unskilful  palates,  is  in  itself  an  eztraordinaiy  gn^i 
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• 

•Bd,  bj  Art,  doubtless  maj  be  cultiyated  to  an  excellent  Wine,  if  not  so  sweet, 
jet  little  inferior  to  the  Frentioao,  as  it  is  not  ranch  nnlike  in  taste,  mddinets 
set  aside,  which  in  snch  thinge,  as  well  as  mankind^  differs  the  case  mnoh. 
There  is  a  white  kind  of  M uscadel,  and  a  little  black  grape,  like  the  clnstor- 
grape  of  Bngland,  not  jet  so  ripe  as  the  other,  bnt  thej  tell  me,  when  ripe, 
tweeter,  and  that  thej  onlj  want  skilful  vign^rons  to  make  good  nse  of  them* 
I  intend  to  ventare  on  it  with  mj  Frenchman,  this  season,  who  shows  some 

know  ledge  in  these  things It  is  disputable  with  me,  whether  it  be 

best  to  fall  to  fining  the  fruits  of  this  countrj,  espeeiallj  the  grape,  bj  the 
etre  and  akill  of  art,  or  send  for  foreign  stems  and  sets  alreadj  good  and  ax>- 
prored.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe  that  not  onlj  a  thing  groweth 
best  where  it  natnrallj  grows,  but  will  hardlj  be  equalled  bj  another  species  of 
the  same  kind  that  doth  not  naturallj  grow  there.  Bat,  to  solre  the  douht, 
I  intend,  if  God  give  me  life,  to  trj  both,  and  hope  the  consequences  will  be 
•t  good  Wine  as  anj  of  the  European  countries  of  the  Rame  latitude  do 
jield."    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

*'  Whatever  tends  to  the  promotion  of  the  Wine,  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
Unen  in  these  parts,  I  cannot  but  wish  jou  to  promote  ;  and  the  French  people 
are  moat  likelj,  in  both  respects,  to  ensure  that  design.  To  that  nnd  I  would 
advise  jon  to  send  for  some  thousands  of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some  able 
Tignerons,  and  peoplO  of  the  other  vocation.*' 

The  French,  of  wbom  he  speaks,  were  probablj  from  Carolina,  where 
thej  had  long  been  bitterlj  persecuted  bj  the  Anglican  population.  It 
was  not  until  1696,  that  their  singular  forbearance  and  worth  to  that 
Colonj,  procured,  from  the  Assembly,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  the 
tardy  justice  of  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  the  freemen  of  the  province. 

The  soundness  of  Penn's  reasoning  upon  the  habitudes  of  plants,  and 
the  doubtful  expediency  of  attempting  to  supplant  the  indigenous  vine  bj 
the  acclimation  of  foreign  species,  has  been  almost  uniformly  attested  by 
the  subsequent  experience  of  vine-growers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. French,  German,  and  other  experienced  and  skillful  cultivators  of 
the  Tine,  have  repeatedly  failed  to  introduce,  on  any  extensive  scale,  the 
culture  of  the  European  plant :  and  the  conclusion  to  which  science  and 
observation  seem  equally  to  have  led  is,  that  American  vines  only  can  be 
profitably  cultivated  on  American  soils. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  he  writes,  9th,  12th  mo.,  1683,—"  The  Ger- 
mans  are  fallen  upon  flax  and  hemp ;  the  French,  on  vineyards.  Here 
{i^row  wilde  an  incredible  number  of  vines,  that  tho'  savage,  and  so  not  so 
excellent,  besides  that  much  wood  and  shade  sower  them,  they  yield  a 
pleasant  grape,  and  I  have  drunk  a  good  clarett,  though  small  and  green- 
ish, of  Capt.  Rappe's  vintage  of  the  savage  grape." 

His  intentions  were  afterward  carried  into  execution  upon  his  Spring- 
etsborj  estate,  in  Pcnn  Township,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  present 
Citj  of  Philadelphia,  toward  the  Schnjlkill,  where  a  vineyard  was  planted 
18 
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by  his  directioD,  upon  an  eminence  afterward  known  as  "  Yinejard  HilL" 
To  condnct  the  business,  he  sent  to  France  for  a  person  qualified,  and 
aastained  him  at  considerable  expense.  He  snbseqnentlj  wrote,  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  as  follows : — '*  I  writ  that  regard  should  be  had  to  Andrew 
Doze  about  the  yinejard.  I  know  it  is  a  charge,  but  if  Wine  can  be 
made,  it  will  be  worth  the  Province  thousands  by  the  year,  for  maay 
Frenchmen  are  disheartened  by  the  Carolinians.  In  seTen  years  theore 
would  be  hundreds  of  vineyards,  if  the  experiment  takes ;  and  I  under- 
stand,  by  Patrick  Lloyd  and  Dr.  More,  that  he  produced  ripe  grapes  the 
28'**  of  the  5^**  month,  '86,  when  the  roots  were  but  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  planted.  'Tis^n  high  character  of  the  country,  and  Andrew 
Doze,  I  am  told,  say'd  he  deserved  the  place,  paying  me  only  an  acknow- 
ledgement in  Wine."  He  afterward  writes,  "All  the  vines  sent  in  this 
vessel  are  intended  for  Andrew,  on  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  vineyard.  I 
could  have  been  glad  of  a  taste  last  year,  as  I  hear  he  made  some."  It 
is  not  known  how  long  he  persevered  in  the  enterprise;  but  it  is  believed 
not  to  have  been  rewarded  by  any  success,  and  to  have  been  abandoned 
as  early  as  his  second  visit,  in  1695.  The  vintage  probably  never  war- 
ranted the  advice  of  Pastorius,  who,  in  view  of  the  attempt,  wrote  his 
friends  that  they  had  better  send  along  a  supply  of  Wine-barrels  and  vats 
of  various  sizes. 

In  the  absence  of  the  proprietor  from  the  country,  it  is  not  very  tnr- 
prising  that  an  undertaking  beset  with  difficulties  should  have  failed  not- 
withstanding the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  projector  to  sustain  it. 

An  English  writer,  sometime  resident  in  the  Province  after  this  time, 
speaks  of  several  excellent  native  grapes,  from  which  good  Wine  had  been 
frequently  produced  by  skillful  vignerons,  and  of  the  encouraging  prospects 
of  ample  supplies  of  Wine,  for  their  own  use  and  for  exportation.  The 
Wines,  as  being  more  pure,  were  more  wholesome,  and  the  trade  of  sophis- 
ticating liquors,  as  practiced  in  England  and  Holland,  he  vainly  believed, 
would,  from  the  native  honesty  of  the  people,  long  remain,  as  it  then  was, 
unknown  in  the  Province.  The  excellent  cider  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  which  then  sold  at  from  ten  to  fifleen  shillings  per  barrel,  is  also 
mentioned.     Peach  brandy  and  perry  were  made  in  both  Provinces. 

The  amount  of  Wine  and  spirituous  liquors  consumed  in  the  Provinee, 
within  twenty-five  years  after  Penn's  arrival,  maybe  inferred  from  the 
importation  of  those  articles.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  It  11 
upwards  of  68,000  gallons  of  Wine, — of  which  59,000  gallons  were  direct 
from  the  Wine  countries,  and  383,000  -gallons  of  rnm  were  imported  into 
Philadelphia.  The  rum  was  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  mainly 
for  the  support  of  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  shows  the 
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extent  to  which  the  Province  was  already  engaged  in  both  species  of 
tnffic. 

On  the  settlement  of  (Georgia,  the  last  colonised  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  in  1732,  similar  attempts  were  made  to  produce,  at  the  outset, 
Wine,  silk,  and  oil.  Foreign  Yine-dressers  were  sent  thither  by  the  tms* 
tees  of  the  Province,  who  attempted  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  other 
•loothem  products.  The  iigudicious  restrictions  imposed  bj  its  humane 
founder  upon  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  Colony,  long  operated  unfa- 
Torably  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  ap- 
propriations of  the  British  Parliament  in  aid  of  their  enterprise.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  experiment,  near  Savannah,  called  the  Trustees' 
Garden,  was  also  unwisely  chosen.  The  soil  proved  too  dry  and  sterile, 
snd  notwithstanding  the  care  of  an  experienced  cultivator,  Thomas  West, 
both  vines  and  mulberry  trees  proved  a  failure.  The  project  was  aban* 
doned,  and  the  settlers  sought  homes  under  fewer  restraints  in  neighboring 
Provinces. 

Abraham  De  Leon,  a  Jew,  who  had  acquired  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness in  Portugal,  cultivated  grapes  in  his  garden,  in  Savannah,  where  he 
was  a  freeholder.  The  Oporto  and  Malaga  grapes  were  raised  with  great 
success  by  him.  He  solicited  a  loan  from  the  trustees  in  England  of 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  without  interest,  for  three  years,  pledging 
himself  to  employ  it  and  an  additional  sum  of  his  own  in  bringing  from  Por- 
tugal vines  and  vignerons,  and  to  return  the  money  within  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  to  have  growing  in  the  Colony  forty  thousand  vines,  which 
be  wonld  supply  to  the  freeholders  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  but  the  remittances  were  never  made,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  1764,  two  ship-loads  of  Palatines  were  sent  to  America  by  Oeorge 
III.,  and  were  landed  at  Charleston.  The  Assembly  of  the  Province 
voted  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  them,  and  assigned 
them  lands  adapted  to  the  culture  of  silk  and  Wine,  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  and,  it  was  hoped,  would  attempt. 

The  efforts  to  introduce  successfully  the  Wine-manufacture  in  the  Colo- 
nies was,  at  this  period,  when  her  dependencies  had  become  of  immense 
value  to  Oreat  Britain,  regarded  with  much  interest  It  was  a  favorite 
policy  of  the  nation  to  become,  by  means  of  the  Colonies,  as  independent 
as  possible  of  all  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  articles  she  was  compelled 
to  import  The  vast  sums  yearly  paid  to  France  for  Wines  and  liquors, 
were  paid  reluctantly.  All  the  valuable  staples  of  the  American  Pro- 
vinces were,  moreover,  secured  to  her  markets  by  the  provisions  of  her 
Commercial  Code.  The  Navigation  Act  gave  England  the  exclusive 
right  of  supplying  Wines,  among  other  articles,  to  the  Colonies.   But  the 
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right  of  exporting  Don-enamerated  articles  to  porta  aonth  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  enabled  them  to  obtain  Wines  from  the  place  of  growth,  in  contra- 
yention  of  the  trade  Acts.  The  hearj  duty  on  Wines  imported  direct 
froQi  England,  only  a  part  of  which  was  drawn  back,  still  farther  dimin- 
ished the  trade  in  Wines  between  England  and  her  Colonies.  On  the 
termination,  in  1763,  of  the  old  French  War,  daring  which  the  officen 
fonnd  an  almost  nniyersal  taste  for  Madeira  Wine  in  the  Prorinces,  all  the 
duties  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back,  except  £3.  10s.  per  tan, — on  all 
but  French  Wines,  which  it  was  not  adrisable  to  enconrage, — on  expor- 
tation to  the  Colonies.  Madeira,  Fajal,  and  Lisbon,  Teneriffe  andSheny, 
were  the  kinds  principally  in  use,  therefore,  before  the  Revolntion. 

In  1766,  the  Society  instituted  at  London  for  the  encoaragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  offered  a  list  of  premiums  for  the 
advantage  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  upon  such  articles  as  it  was 
hoped  might  be  produced  there.  Among  these,  were  premiums  of  £300 
sterling  to  the  person  who  should  be  in  possession  of  a  vineyard  or  plan- 
tation in  any  of  the  Colonics  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  south- 
ward of  the  Delaware,  consisting  of  the  greatest  number  of  vines  (not  less 
than  fifty)  actually  producing  the  true  Malaga  grape  for  raisins ;  and  £50 
for  a  vineyard  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  of  the  same  kind  of  plants. 
The  Society,  at  the  same  time,  off'ered  a  premium  of  £200  for  the  greatest 
number  (not  less  than  five  hundred)  of  the  plants  of  the  vines  which  pro- 
duced those  sorts  of  Wines  then  consumed  in  Great  Britain ;  and  £50  for 
the  next  greatest  number,  not  less  than  one  hnndred  plants.  These  last 
were  offered  to  any  of  the  Colonies  north  of  the  Delaware  considered  as 
one  district,  or  south  of  the  Delaware  considered  as  one  district,  and  to 
the  Bermuda  islands. 

Whether  these  bounties  had  the  effect  which  often  followed  the  Socie- 
ty's annoaficements  of  rewards  in  other  branches,  we  are  not  aware.  We 
hare  seen  no  account  of  any  awards  made  in  that  branch.  The  attention 
of  many  intelligent  persons  was,  however,  called  to  the  subject^  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Hon.  Edward 
Antill,  a  member,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  Province  of 
New  Jersey,  prepared  an  essay  on  the  cnltivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
making  and  preserving  of  Wines,  suited  to  the  different  climates  of  North 
America.  It  embraced  full,  practical  details  on  the  subject  of  the  vineyard, 
and  the  manufacture  of  Wines,  and,  after  his  death,  it  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  C.  Thompson  to  the  Society,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
its  Transactions,  in  1771.  The  same  volnme  contains  a  memoir  on  the 
distillation  of  Persimmons,  by  Isaac  Bartram,  and  a  letter  from  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  on  the  manufacture  of  currant  Wines,  which  had  been 
for  some  years  carried  on  at  that  place,  quite  successfully,  by  the  Mora- 
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Tians.  Its  cost  was  aboat  6<f.  the  qaart.  Red  onrraDts  were  considered 
preferable  to  the  wbite.  In  the  domestic  manufactare  of  currant  Wine 
from  the  red,  white,  and  black  currant,  which  was  made  to  a  considerable 
extent,  Mr.  Coxe,  in  1810,  considered  each  family  in  the  United  States  could 
on  an  arerage,  easily  make  two  barrels,  or  sixty-three  gallons,  annually, 
which  would  yield  sixty-three  millions  of  gallons,  or  nearly  twelve  times 
the  quantity  of  wine  imported,  and  twenty-three  times  the  amount  con- 
Bamed  in  the  country.  It  was  recommended  as  a  more  profitable  busi- 
ness, to  be  pursued  on  a  large  scale  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  than  the 
coUivation  of  the  European  Wine-grape. 

The  early  French  writers  gave  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  vines  of 
Louisiana,  and  two  valuable  varieties,  the  VUis  ceslivalis  and  F.  riparia, 
are  indigenous  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  In  1769, 
the  French  on  the  Illinois  river  made  one  hundred  and  \en  hogsheads 
of  well- tasted  and  strong  Wine  from  the  native  grape  of  that  region. 
In  the  same  year,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  sent  a  cask  of  Wine  of 
the  last  year's  vintage,  with  a  few  bottles  of  older  Wine,  "  from  our  native 
grape,"  as  a  present  to  Dr.  Fothergiil  of  London.  Some  of  the  French 
people  who  had  settled  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  at  an  earlier  period,  kept 
op  the  manufacture  of  Wine  on  a  small  scale,  until  the  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  business,  which  gave  promise  of  becoming  increasingly  valu- 
able. A  red  Wine,  little  inferior  to  Burgundy,  was  mentioned  by  a 
writer,  in  1774,  as  the  product  of  Carolina.  The  first  overt  act  of  the 
revolutionary  drama  was  the  seizure,  in  June,  1768,  of  the  sloop  Liberty, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock,  in  the  Harbor  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  in  landing  a  cargo  of  Wines  from  Ma- 
deira without  having  entered  the  whole.  A  large  part  of  the  Wines 
consumed  in  the  Colonies — except  those  from  Madeira,  which  for  a  long 
time  came  free,  but  paid  about  £7  per  tun  duty — had  been  thus  obtained 
by  evasion  of  the  customs.  But  Government  was  now  vigorously  enforc- 
ing the  Trade  Acts,  and  American  merchants  deemed  it  their  duty  as 
resolutely  to  resist  them. 

A  few  years  after  the  Peace,  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in 
Pennsylvania  to  cultivate  the  grape,  for  Wine,  on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  had  been  done  before.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1802,  with 
ft  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  five  managers,  and  a  stock  of 
one  thousand  shares  of  twenty  dollars  each.  They  purchased  land  and 
planted  a  vineyard  at  Spring  Mill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  thirteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where,  in  1811,  they  had  thirty  thousand  vines  growing 
with  good  prospect  of  success. 


CHAPTER    Xlll. 

THE  ICANUFACTURE  OF   SALT  IN  THl  COLONIES. 

As  common  Salt,  like  iron,  is  an  article  of  prime  necessitj,  being,  fa 
its  varions  dietetic  and  economical  relations,  almost  as  indispensable,  and 
one  as  widely  diffused  throughout  nature,  its  production  was  Tery  pro* 
perly  an  object  of  attention  with  the  first  colonizers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  as  it  has  been  with  all  nations  ancient  and  modem. 

The  object  for  which  this  industry  was  mainly  undertaken  and  prose- 
cuted was  to  supply  the  fisheries  which  it  was  designed  to  carry  on  in  the 
bays  and  on  the  coasts  of  America. 

The  deep-sea  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  had  been  commenced 
as  early  as  1517,  by  French  and  Spanish  ships  from  Biscay  and  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  In  1578,  the  former  nation  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  yes- 
sels  there ;  the  Spanish,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  the  English  from  thirty  to  fifty  sail.  The  first  Act  of  the 
British  Parliament  which  had  any  reference  to  America,  was  made  in 
1548,  for  the  protection  of  English  fishermen  on  that  coast  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Admiralty.  At  the  time  of  the  New  England  colonization, 
the  British  fisheries  were  rising  into  some  importance.  In  1622,  about 
thirty-five  English  ships  sailed  for  the  coast  of  New  England,  to  engagie 
in  the  fishery  ;  and  in  1624,  about  fifty  sail.     In  1675,  about  twenty-fire 

thousand  six  hundred  tons  of  cod  were  obtained  from  the  American  fisherr. 

• 

The  early  voyagers  to  the  new  territories  also  reported  the  rivers,  harbors, 
and  bays  to  abound  in  fish  of  every  description,  and  of  remarkable  excel- 
lence, inviting  the  line  and  the  net  of  the  emigrant,  and  promising  ample 
returns  for  his  labor.  Tlie  first  voyage  of  Captain  Smith  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  in  1614,  was  converted  from  an  abortive  search  for  gold 
into  an  essay  in  the  fishing  business,  in  boats  constructed  on  those  shores 
for  the  purpose.  He  then  recorded  the  observation  :  "  Salt  upon  Salt 
may  assuredly  be  made,  if  not  at  the  first  in  ponds,  yet,  till  they  be  pro- 
vided, this  may  be  used," — by  which  he  probably  meant  the  making  it  by 
boiling  of  sea  water.  The  fisheries  thus  first  commenced  in  our  waters  were 
a  principal  resource  in  the  feeble  years  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  branch  of 
(278) 
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the  national  indastrj  has  steadily  grown  to  the  present  day.  Plymouth 
early  engaged  in  the  business,  so  far  as  the  limited  means  of  the  Colony 
would  permit.  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  original  emigrants,  and  after- 
ward a  merchant  among  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  is  commended  by  the 
early  historians  for  his  enterprise  in  the  fishing  business  at  Marblehead, 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  nursery  for  that  hardy  and  useful  class.  The 
basiness,  however,  is  represented  by  Governor  Bradford,  as  ''  a  thing  fatal 
to  that  Colony."  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  1639,  exempted 
from  all  duties  and  public  taxes  men  and  property  employed  iu  catching, 
curing,  or  transporting  fiah. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  fisheries,  therefore,  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
about  the  same  time,  a  fishing  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  present  citj 
Vint  Bait-  ^^  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  commenced  the  first  manu- 
yg^tkM.        facture  of  Salt  in  the  Northern  Colonies.' 

This  business  was  first  begun  at  Cape  Charles,  in  Virginia,  sometime 
previous  to  the  year  1620.  But  having,  from  some  reason,  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay,  the  works  were  that7ear,  under  the  new  hopes  inspired 
by  the  grant  of  a  Constitution,  ordered  to  be  restored  upon  a  scale  which 
it  iras  hoped  would  not  only  serve  the  Colony,  but,  in  a  short  time,  the 
''g^reat  fishings"  on  the  American  coast.  It  was  ordered  to  be  made  '*  in 
abundance,  and  after  the  manner  of  those  hotter  climates  which  may  prove 
a  great  heipe  to  enrich  the  plantation."  In  1633,  Salt  appears  to  have 
been  exported  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts. 

Under  a  grant,  made  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  iu  1621,  to  Captain 
John  Mason,  the  partial  colonization  of  New  Hampshire  was  two  years  after 
commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  fur  trade  and  the  fisheries. 
Salt-works  were  accordingly  erected  by  a  company  which  settled  at  the 

(1)  Notwithstanding  its  universal  nse  as  made  and  ate  Salt  prepared  from  Salt-springs 

t  eondiment  and  an  antiseptic,  Salt  appears  near  the  ancient  city  of  Cuzco.  The  Florida 

tohara  been  little,  if  at  all,  ased  in  either  Indians  made  Salt  neartbe  banks  of  the  Ar- 

wtkj  by  the  North  American  Indians  until  kansas,  from  the  waters   of  saline  springs 

thej  were  taaght  by  the  Europeans.     The  which  they  evaporated  in  earthen  pans  made 

tribet  of  South  America,  with  a  few  ezcep-  for  that  purpose.      The    historians   of  De 

lioni,  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Herrera,  Soto's  expedition  frequently  allude  to  the 

Humboldt    and   other  travelers,   preserved  Salt  thus    made   and    moulded  in  earthen 

tiwir  meat  and  fish  without  it«  aid,  by  slicing  moulds,  into  small  square  cakes,  which  they 

and  drying  the  flesh  in  the  smoke  and  heat  exchanged  for  skins  and  mantles.    Salt  was 

of  thair  fires.     From  them  is  derived  the  brought  by  the  Indians  of  Western   New 

Bethod,  stiU  employed  in  South  America,  York  from  the  Salines  of  Onondaga  to  Alba- 

of  preparing  the  Jerked  be*/ of  that  country,  ny  and  Quebec,  with  their  furs,  long  before 

The  pemmican  of  the  northern  Indians  is  pre-  the  manufacture   was  commenoed   by   the 

pared  in  a  similar  way:  sometimes  without  white  settlers  in  1788.    Beverly  relates  that 

thente  of  fire.     Salt  was,  however,  made  by  in  place  of  salt  for  seasoning,  th«  Indians 

several  tribes  of  the  natives,  and  was  an  ar-  used  the  ashes  of  hickory,  stickweed,  and 

tisle  of  trade  among  them.     The  Perarians  other  plants  yielding  a  sapid  ash. 
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mouth  of  the  rircr  Plscataqna,  on  its  soathern  bank,  which  was  the  eom- 
raeiiceroent  of  the  present  city  of  Portsmoatb.  In  the  following  year 
Salt-making  was  attempted  in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  whither  a  Salt- 
maker  was  sent  from  England  for  that  purpose.  A  letter,  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer,  from  one  of  the  company,  says :  "  The  saltman  is  a  skilfal 
and  industrious  man  ;  put  some  to  him  that  may  qniekly  apprehende  j* 
misterie  of  it."  He  seems,  however,  to  have  scarcely  possessed  the 
qualities  or  the  knowledge  of  the  ''  misterie"  with  which  he  was  accredited, 
for  Governor  Bradford  says  of  him  :  "  But  he  whom  they  sent  to  make 
salte  was  an  ignorante,  foolish,  self-willed  fellow ;  he  bore  them  in  hand 
he  could  doe  great  matters  in  making  salt  works,  so  he  was  sent  to  seeke 
out  fitte  ground  for  his  purpose;  and  after  some  serche  be  tould  y* 
Oovernor  that  he  had  found  a  snfficiente  place,  with  a  good  bottome  to 
hold  water,  and  otherwise  very  conveniente,  which  he  doubted  not  but  in 
a  short  time  to  bring  to  good  perfection  and  to  yceld  them  great  profit, 

but  be  must  have  eight  or  ten  men  to  be  constantly  imployed 

But  he  was  after  some  triall  so  coufidente  as  be  caused  them  to  send  car* 
penters  to  rear  a  great  frame  for  a  large  house  to  receive  y*  salte  and 

such  other  uses.     But  in  y*  ende  all  proved  vaine For  he  conld 

not  doe  any  thing  but  boyle  salte  in  pans,  and  yet  made  them  y*  were 
joyned  with  him  beleeve  there  was  so  grat  a  misterie  in  it,  as  was  not 
easie  to  be  attained,  and  made  them  doe  many  unnecessary  things  to  blind 
their  ejs  till  they  discovered  his  subltie.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to 
Cape  Ann,  and  y'  pans  were  set  up  there,  where  the  fishery  was,  but 
before  somer  was  out  he  burnte  the  house,  and  the  6re  was  so  vehemente 
as  it  spoyld  the  pans,  at  least  some  of  them,  and  this  was  the  end  of  that 
chargeable  business."' 

In  the  more  extended  and  efficient  scheme  formed  in  1629  for  the 
settlement  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Buy,  a  judicious  intermixture 
of  the  most  needful  classes  of  trades-people  was  secured,  by  the  attention 
of  its  managers.  Among  these  were  a  number  of  fishermen,  furnished 
with  a  supply  of  salt  and  outfits  for  the  business,  and  several  whose 
business  had  an  especial  relation  to  that  industry.'    The  company  after* 

(1)  Briidford's  History  of  Pljmoutli.  at  obarges  withal.**    A  regard  for  the  good 

(2)  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  order  and  industry  of  the  commonilj  of 
t)eing  tfome  of  the  earliest  at  their  trade*,  which  they  were  the  guardians,  oansed  th«B 
James  Edwards,  who  united  the  callings  of  to  disaaisa  two  fishermen  tor  immorality  be* 
sailor,  cooper,  and  cleaver,  whose  wages  were  fore  the  sailing  of  the  ship.  In  their  lotter 
to  be,  fur  three  years'  service  at  Salem,  ten,  of  instmetions  to  Governor  Endicott,  they 
fifteen,  and  twenty  ponnds  respectively,  direct  semi-annual  reports  to  be  made  of 
Sydrach  Miller,  in  the  same  business,  waa  the  labor  of  each  person;  and  for  the  pra- 
cngaged  with  his  man  fur  £45  the  first  year,  vention  of  idleness  and  irregularity,  it  waa 
and  £50  the  second  and  third  years,  "  to  be  recommended  that  a  house  of  eorrtoiion  b* 
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ward  sent  out  Thomas  Graves,  an  engineer,  as  one  skilled  in  salt  works. 
The  action  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  at  their  meeting  iu  March,  1628-29, 
was  as  follows :  "  Touching  making  of  salt,  it  was  couseued  ffytt  that 
commodetty  should  be  reserued  for  the  general  Stocks  beuefitt,  yeet  with 
this  proviso  that  every  planter  or  brother  of  the  company  should  haue  as 
uach  as  he  might  aney  waj  haue  occasyon  to  make  use  of,  at  as  cheape 
rate  as  themselves  could  make  it:  provided,  if  the  company  bee  not 
anfficiently  provided  for  themselffs,'  their  particular  men  may  haue  liberty 
to  make  for  their  own  expence  and  use  aney  way,  but  not  to  transport 
nor  sell."' 

The  manufacture  of  Salt  has  now  become,  through  the  aid  of  modem 
science  and  skill,  so  much  improved  and  extended,  and  its  supply 
so  constant,  abundant,  and  cheap,  that  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to 
understand  why  so  much  importance  was  then  attached  to  it,  and  iU 
manafacture  and  sale  inhibited  to  private  enterprise.  But  in  the  fiscal 
and  commercial  regulations  of  most  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Silt  has  held  a  very  prominent  place.  In  many  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  monopolies,  duties,  and  taxation,  often  of  a  most  injurious  kind.  The 
salt  works  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  were  established  about 
130  years  after  the  founding  of  Rome ;  and  a  hundred  years  later,  oo 
locount  of  the  high  price  demanded  for  salt,  the  right  of  vending  it  was 
transferred  from  private  hands  to  the  Roman  State.'  The  manufactory 
and  the  duty  levied  upon  salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  important 
source  of  the  revenue  and  commercial  power  of  Rome.  Much  of  the 
maritime  influence  of  Venice,  in  more  recent  times,  has  been  ascribed  to 
her  salt  works.  One  cause  of  the  revolution  in  France,  in  the  last  cen* 
tury,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  oppressive  nature  and  enforcement  of 
the  salt  code  formerly  existing  in  France.  The  commercial  prosperity  of 
both  England  and  France  has  been  stated  to  bear  a  constant  relation  to 
their  salt-producing  capabilities.  In  the  last  named  country,  in  Austria, 
and  some  other  countries,  the  manufacture  of  Salt  is  at  this  day  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  as  are  the  Saline  Springs  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  amount  annually  paid  by  the  United  States  for  imported  salt — which, 
notwithstanding  its  constantly  increasing  production  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  ample  facilities  which  exist  for  meeting  the  entire  home  demand, 

Mt  ap.    Thejr  afterward  renew  their  conn-  to  one  calling  or  other,  and  noe  idle  drones 

Mia agaioft idleness, in  these  pmdent terms :  be  permitted  to  live  among  as;   which  if 

"Ws  may  not  omitt,  out  of   zeal  for  the  yon  take  care  now  at  the  first  to  establish, 

gsnerall    good,  once   more  to  putt  you  in  it  will  bo  an  undoubted  luoons  to  prevent  a 

minds  to    bee  very  circumspect  in  the  in-  world  of  disorder,  and  many  grieroua  sioBS 

fsneie  of  the    Plantation,   to    settls  some  and  sinners." 

good  order  whereby  all    persons  resident  (1)  Felt's  Annals  of  8alem«  152. 

tpon  oar  Plantation  may  apply  thsmsslres  (2)  Liry,  lib.  L  83,  ii.  9. 
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and  a  large  export  trade  in  addition,  still  amonnts  to  more  than  half  the 
total  consamption  of  the  coontry — renders  it  deserving  of  more  attentioQ 
than  it  receives.  The  manufactare,  moreover,  offers  an  inviting  field  for 
the  employment  of  capital  and  of  invention. 

Exigencies  have  repeatedly  arisen,  in  the  history  of  this  coantrj, 
through  the  constraints  of  trade  and  the  privations  of  new  gettlementa, 
when  the  want  of  this  great  essential  has  been  severely  felt  Its  price  har 
occasionally  risen  to  three,  five,  and  even  twelve  dollars  per  bushel.  Anj 
general  interraption  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  would  even  now 
cause  much  distress,  by  suddenly  arresting  the  supply  of  Salt.  Con* 
siderably  more  than  one-half  of  that  imported  into  the  United  States  if 
derived  from  Great  Britain,  where  the  Salt  manufacture  and  trade  is  very' 
extensive. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  mines  of  rock  salt  had  not  been 
discovered  in  that  country.  The  principal  supply  of  salt  was  obtained* 
by  boiling  sea-water,  which  was  commenced  at  Lyme  over  800  years 
before;  but  the  product  was,  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  quite 
impure.  A  better  article  was  obtained  from  France,  where  the  making 
of  salt  by  solar  evaporation  was  earlier  practiced.  This  process,  as 
conducted  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  enabled  the  manufacturers, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century — according  to  Dr.  Campbell' — to 
make,  in  two  weeks  of  a  dry  summer,  a  sufficiency  of  salt  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  and  foreign  markets  of  the  kingdom.  In  England  the 
article  was  subject  to  a  duty,  which  formed  a  branch  of  the  Royal  revenue. 
The  amount  of  this  duty  in  1694  was  3s.  4d.  per  bushel  of  56  lbs.  But 
by  numerous  statutes  regulating  its  manufacture,  sale,  and  taxation,  it' 
was  increased  in  1198  to  5s.,  and  eventually  to  15s.  a  bushel,  or  forty 
times  its  original  cost.  This  exorbitant  tax  at  length,  in  1823,  procured 
its  total  repeal.' 

This  branch  of  industry  which  the  government  of  Massachusetts  reserved 
for  the  future  emolument  of  the  Company,  a^3pears  to  have  been  placed, 
after  the  transfer  of  authority  from  London  to  the  Colony,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  others.  It  was  commenced  in  the  town  of  Salem,  in  1636, 
apparently  by  private  enterprise,  under  leave  from  the  General  Court 
In  June,  1G31,  some  French  people  arrived,  as  mentioned  in  Prince's 
Chronology,  in  an  English  ship,  at  Piscataway,  to  carry  on  the  salt-making. 
This  we  suppose  to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  in  New 
Jersey,  although  there  was  a  place  anciently  of  the  same  name  in  Mary- 
land. 

Samuel  Winslow,  in  June,  1641,  obtained  from  the  General  Court  of 

(I)  CampbcU's  Political  Surrey  of  Qreat        (2)  McCuUoch'a  Commereial  Diciionaij. 
Britain.     % 
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llassachosetts,  the  exclusive  right  for  ten  years  of  making  salt  by  a  new 
method,  provided  he  set  it  op  within  a  year.  The  same  year  John  Jenny, 
an  enterprising  citizen  of  Plymouth,  was  allowed,  at  Clark's  Island,  "  the 
first  land  that  received  the  footsteps  of  the  Pilgrims,"  certain  privileges 
to  make  salt,  which  he  was  to  sell  to  the  inhabitants  at  two  shillings  per 
bushel.  With  him  were  associated  four  partners,  and  the  grant  embraced 
thirty  acres  of  laud  and  the  sole  privilege  for  twenty-one  years. 

These  attempts  were  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  community,  and 
the  scarcity  of  salt  in  Massachusetts,  aud  the  outlying  settlements  a  few 
jears  later,  was  a  cause  of  much  anxiety.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  so 
long  as  the  country  was  dependent  upon  distant  and  foreign  sources  for 
the  supply  of  an  article  so  important,  and  liable  to  all  the  contingencies 
of  mercantile  speculation  and  uncertain  navigation.  Hence  we  find 
Oovernor  Winthrop  writing  in  November  16th,  1646,  to  his  son  at 
Fisher's  Island,  near  Pcquod  River:  "Here  arrived  yesterday  a  Dutch 
ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  salt,  sent 
by  Mr.  Onge,  from  Lisbon,  so  as  salt  was  abated  in  a  few  hours  from 
thirty -six  to  sixteen  a  hogshead.  We  look  to  it  as  a  singular  providence 
and  testimony  of  the  Lord's  care  of  us.'" 

The  importance  of  an  increased  domestic  production  of  salt,  induced 
the  younger  Winthrop,  soon  after  to  come  forward  with  a  proposition  to 
manufacture  the  article  by  a  new  method.  It  was  therefore  enacted  by 
the  General  Court,  in  March,  1647-8,  that  "upon  treaty  with  Mr.  Win- 
throp, touching  the  making  of  salt  out  of  meer  salt  water,  for  the  use  of 
the  country,  it  is  apprehended  and  assented  by  both  parties,  that  for 
incouragment  of  the  said  worke,  being  of  so  general  concernment,  it  is 
enacted  by  authority  of  this  Court,  that  for  so  many  families  or  house- 
holds as  are  resident  within  this  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Winthrop  shall 
be  paid  after  the  next  harvest,  so  many  bushels  of  wheate  or  of  other 
corne  and  wheate  to  the  value  of  wheate,  yet  so  as  the  one  half  of  it 
be  in  wheate  certaine  upon  the  delivery  of  so  many  bushels  of  good 
white  salt  at  Boston,  Charles  Towne,  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Salsbury,  to 
be  received  and  paid  for  by  the  Commissioners  for  public  rates  upon  two 
months'  notice  given  by  Mr.  Winthrop — the  constables  shall  have  power 
to  levy  it.  The  second  year  the  commission  shall  receive  and  pay  for  two 
bushels  of  salt  for  each  family,  at  the  price  of  3s.  a  bushel,  and  for  other 
two  years,  the  commission  shall  take  of,  and  make  payment  for  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  salt  at  2s.  per  bushel,  at  such  Salt  worke  as  said  Mr.  Winthrop 
shall  appoint,  and  he  shall  have  leave  to  erect  works  in  any  place  or  places 
in  the  jurisdiction  not  appropriated,  etc."  In  the  following  May,  the  Court 
granted  Mr.  Winthrop  three  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Paquatack,  the 

(1)  Savage*!  Winthrop  Appendix. 
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grant  to  be  vuM.  '  provided  that  he  set  Dot  op  a  considenble  ttlte  irorke, 
we  meaoe  to  make  one  hundred  tan  per  aonam  of  salt  between  the  Capea 
of  Massachusetts  Baj,  within  three  years  next  coming."' 

We  are  not  informed  what  success  attended  this  enterprise.  It  was 
probably  encouraging,  since  the  same  authorities  in  Maj,  1656,  granted 
the  proprietor  for  twenty-one  years,  the  exclusire  pririlege  of  making 
Salt  "after  his  new  wav." 

Again,  in  May,  1652,  Salt-works  were  ordered  to  be  set  up  at  Cape 
Ann,  which  had  been  included  in  the  grant  to  Mason,  but  was  now 
reunited  to  Massachusetts.  A  proposition  was  made  by  Edward  Bart, 
to  manufacture  Salt  at  that  place  by  a  new  method,  for  which  he  asked  and 
received  permission  of  the  Court,  ".provided  be  make  it  only  after  his  own 
new  way."     His  grant  was  made  for  ten  years. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  refused  the  use  of  two  islands  near  Salem  for 
that  purpose,  "as  prejudicial  to  the  town  in  divers  regards."* 

It  was  about  this  date  that  the  rich  Salt  Springs  of  Western  New 
York,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  domestic  supply  at  the  present  time, 
were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  European  settlers  through 
Salt  FpriD^'s  the  French  Jesuits,  who  were  prosecuting  their  perilous  missions 
■  in  the  country  of  the  Onondagoes  and  the  Iroquois.  Father  Lal- 
Icmont  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  mention  them.  But,  on  the 
16th  August,  1654,  ten  days  after  his  arrival  among  the  Onondagoes, 
they  were  observed  by  Pere  Le  Moyne,  who  carried  back  to  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  a  sample  of  the  curious  product  of  the  Springs.  His  dis- 
covery is  thus  recorded  in  his  journal  of  that  date  :  "  Le  16,  Nous  arrioons 
a  Tentree  dVn  petit  lac,  dans  vn  grand  bassin  a  demy  s^chc ;  nous  gous- 
tons  de  Teau  d'vne  demon  qui  la  rend  puante ;  en  ayant  gonste  ie  trouvay, 
que  c'estoit  vne  fontaine  d'eau  salee,  et  en  effet  nous  en  fismes  du  scl  anssi 
naturel  que  celuy  de  la  mer  dont  nous  portons  une  montre  a  Quebec.  Ce 
lac  est  tres  poissonneaux  en  truites  saulmonnees  et  autres  poissons." 
Tather  Le  Moyne,  four  years  after,  communicated  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  these  salines  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Megapolonsis  at  New  Amster- 
dam, who,  in  conveying  the  intelligence  of  so  strange  a  discovery  to  his 
classis  at  Amsterdam,  reservedly  adds,  *'  whether  this  be  true,  or  whether 
it  be  a  Jesuit  lie,  I  do  not  determine.'^  Though  previously  used  by  the 
Indians,  to  a  small  extent,  the  springs  were  not  turned  to  any  account  in 
the  manufacture  of  Salt  by  the  white  population  until  near  a  century  and 
a  half  after  they  were  first  noticed  by  the  French.  About  the  time  of 
this  discovery  also  (165T),  during  the  Directorship  of  Stuyvcsant,  Salt- 

(1)  Colony  Records,  ii.  229.  (3)  O'CalUgban's  New  Netherl«ndf,  Si, 

(2)  Colony  Records,  iii.  275.  SOS. 
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works  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  Dntch  Province  within  a  day's  sail 
of  New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  on  the  Delaware,  at  which  ships  stopped 
to  complete  their  lading.  As  early  indeed  as  1649,  it  was  charged  against 
the  West  India  Company's  servants,  by  delegates  sent  to  the  States 
General,  that  they  bad  made  useless  expenditures  of  the  public  money,  bj 
the  erection  of  Salt  works  and  in  other  manafacturing  enterprises  in  the 
Province.  In  1661,  Dirck  de  Wolff,  an  Amsterdam  merchant,  obtained 
for  seven  years  the  exclusive  right  of  making  Salt  in  New  Netherlands. 
In  aid  of  the  undertaking,  he  received  a  grant  of  Conyen  (now  Coney) 
Island  from  the  Dutch  authorities.  But  the  island  being  claimed  by  the 
English  inhabitants  of  Gravesend,  on  Long  Island,  who  were  then  in 
rebellion  against  tlie  Dutch  sovereignty,  the  agents  of  D(^  Wolff  had  no 
Booner  erected  their  pans  and  commenced  operations,  than  all  their  im- 
provements were  laid  waste  by  the  Yankees.  Their  threats  of  as  summary 
punishment  of  the  intruders  in  case  they  attempted  to  restore  them,  were 
only  silenced  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  The  outlays  of  the 
proprietor  were  lost,  and  his  project  was  not  revived.* 

Salt  was  in  1654,  subject  to  a  duty  in  New  Netherlands  of  twenty 
stivers  (forty  cents)  per  bushel,  but  the  duties  on  imports  were  the  next 
year  reduced  to  ten  per  cent.  Its  price  between  the  years  1630,  and 
1646,  in  the  patroonery  of  Yan  Rensselaer  on  the  Hudson,  as  shown  by 
the  account  books,  was  seven  florins  thirteen  stivers  per  ton  for  imported 
white  Salt,  or  two  florins  twelve  stivers  per  half  barrel,  the  florin  of  twenty 
stivers  being  equal  to  forty  cents.  In  1660,  William  Beckman,  Yice- 
Director  on  the  Delaware,  in  a  letter  to  Stuyvesant,  complains  of  the  price 
of  Salt  being  "exceedingly  tough,  asking  three  to  four  guilders  for  a  single 
schepel,"  (three  pecks.)*  The  year  following  was  one  of  great  scarcity 
in  New  Netherlands,  and  Salt  was  sold  at  twelve  guilders  (four  dollars 
and  eighty  cents)  the  bushel  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  high  price  of  the 
article  was  probably  the  inducement  which  De  Wolff  found  to  attempt 
the  manufacture  in  that  year. 

In  the  Navigation  Act  of  1663,  which  prohibited  the  importation  into 
the  Colonies  of  any  of  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  except  through  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Salt  intended 
for  the  fisheries  of  New  England  and  some  other  places,  and  of  wines 
from  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  These  might  be  carried  direct  in  ships 
navigated  according  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  provisions  of  this  clause 
were  afterward,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament^  in  1727,  extended  also  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  subsequently  to  New  York. 

(1)  Hasard's  Annnls  of  PenDfylrania,  S89.        (3)  H&iard'a  Annali  of  PemujlTani*. 
(S)  O'OalUghan't  New  Netherlandi,  ii.  iSS. 
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The  Genenl  Court  of  Ylrginia,  in  1668,  eDicted  tbat,  after  tiie  fint 
September,  1683,  no  Salt  fhoald  be  Imported  Into  the  eomtjLof  North* 
ampton,  "  onder  penaltj  of  confiscation  of  ship  and  goods,  to  the  end  that 
E.  S.,  who  bath  erected  a  Salt- work  in  those  parts,  maj  be  encooraged  in 
his  endeayours  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country."  The  works  were 
the  property  of  Colonel  Scarborough,  and  were  situated  at  Accomack,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  the  mannfactnre  of  Salt  had 
been  commeDced  over  forty  years  before.  Bat  not  answering  the  public 
expectation,  the  Act  was  repealed  four  years  after,  and  the  free  importa- 
tion of  Salt  permitted. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States,  from  its  warmth  and  dryness,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manuCacture  of 
Salt  by  solar  evaporation.  This  hyg^ometric  adaptation  was  early  infer- 
red and  stated,  from  the  fact  that  the  fishermen  of  Cape  Cod,  in  1629, 
brought  back  from  the  sea-shore  portions  of  good  Salt  spontaneously  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  of  water  left  by  the  tide  upon  the  rocks  and  in 
the  marshes.  The  latter  were  so  encrusted  that  the  salt  adhered  to  the 
shoes  of  the  fishermen  as  they  crossed  them.'  " Here,"  writes  Plantage- 
net,  in  1648,  ''the  glorious  ripening  Sunne,  as  warm  as  Italy  or  Spain, 
will  bring  rare  fruits,  wines,  and  such  store  of  Aniseed  and  Licoras,  as 
well  as  Bay  Salt,  made  without  boiling,  only  in  pans  with  the  Sun,  that 
each  laborer  may  make  six  bushels  a  day,  worth  in  these  three,  twelve 
shillings  a  day." 

The  Swedish  Government,  which,  in  1642,  resuscitated  its  expiriug 
colony  on  the  Delaware,  instructed  Governor  Printz  to  engage  in. the 
manufacture  of  Salt  by  evaporation. 

In  1671,  a  Committee,  appointed  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  by 
the  Court  of  Massachusetts,  to  confer  with  Richard  Wharton,  of  Boston, 
respecting  his  mode  of  making  Salt  by  the  sun,  reported  favorably,  and 
advised  the  Court  "  to  encourage  a  Company  for  that  purpose,  which 
retnrn  the  Court  approved." 

Salt  was,  in  early  times,  made  by  the  solar  method  on  the  shores  of 
Long  l8lancl,  by  exposing  sea-water  in  shallow  vats  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  wind.  Mines  of  Rock  Salt,  of  which  valuable  fossil  deposits 
have  of  late  years  been  found  in  some  of  our  western  States,  were  about 
this  time  (1670)  first  discovered  in  England.  The  following  description, 
based  on  the  Papers  of  the  Royal  Society,  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  this  manufacture  in  England  about  the  period  of  the  revolution 
of  1688:— 

"  The  first  bed  of  Rock  Salt  had  been  discovered  not  long  after  the 

(!)  HigfinaoQ'8  New  Bngland  Plantotion. 
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BtttoratioDy  in  Gbeshire,  bot  does  not  appear  to  have  been  worked  in 
that  age.  The  Salt,  which  wa»  obtained  by  a  nxde  process  from  brine- 
pit8»  was  held  in  no  high  estimation.  The  pans  in  which  the  manufacture 
was  carried  on  exhaled  a  snlphnrons  stench ;  and  when  the  evaporation 
was  complete,  the  substance  which  was  left  was  scarcely  fit  to  bet  used 
with  food.  Physicians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pulmonary  complaints 
which  were  common  iimong  the  English,  to  this  unwholesome  condiment. 
It  was  therefore  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  and  there 
was  a  regular  and  considerable  importation  from  France.  At  present, 
oor  springs  and  mines  not  only  supply  our  own  immense  demand,  but 
send,  annually,  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  excellent  Salt  to 
foreign  countries."' 

The  several  grants  which  we  have  mentioned  of  exclusive  privileges  for 
Salt-making  in  Massachusetts,  emanating  from  the  same  legislative  body, 
and  covering  the  same  periods,  must  be  supposed — although  the  specifi- 
cations have  not  come  down  to  us — to  refer  to  processes  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  and  from  that  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  as  not  to  conflict 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  an  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of 
improvement  was  already  awake  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  an  important 
commodity. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  at  least,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  Salt  manufacture,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  had  traveled  much.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  of  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  and  beside  being  himself 
a  chemist,  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Robert  Boyle — 
then  engaged  in  investigating  the  properties  of  sea  water  and  kindred 
subjects — and  of  many  of  the  first  chemists,  naturalists,  and  philosophers 
of  the  age.  With  several  of  these  he  was  associated,  in  1660,  in  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which,  the  published  Transactions 
contain  several  of  his  contributions.  His  enterprise  and  love  of  experi- 
ment, as  well  as  many  other  considerations,  wonld  lead  him  to  adopt,  in 
the  new  home  of  himself  and  family,  snch  recent  improvements  as  be- 
longed  to  a  manufacture  in  which  he  was  interested.  The  encouragement 
given  him  by  the  local  authorities  was  a  judicious  one.  But  of  the  nature 
of  those  improvements  we  have  now  no  means  of  judging. 

About  the  year  1689,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  had  been  several 

years  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  "  being  fond  of  projects,"  as  we 

are  informed,  took  up  his  residence  in  South  Carolina,  as  having 

in  soatk      a  climate  favorable  to  his  views.     In  addition  to  the  cultivation 

"**      of  silk,  rice,  wine,  etc.,  he  there  turned  his  attention,  also,  to  the 

(1)  Macftuley's  HUt.  England,  eh.  iiL 
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manufactare  of  Salt.  He  named  the  place  selected  for  hia  ezperimciits 
on  the  Sewee  Bay,  the  "  Salt  Ponds. '^  Bat  what  SQCcess  attended  hia 
efforts  13  not  known.  The  Legislature  of  that  Province,  in  1725,  enacted 
two  laws  to  encoarage  the  making  of  Salt  in  the  Colony.* 

In  IT 46.  John  Jerom  and  Stephen  Jerom,  Jr.,  proposed  to  set  op 
*'  evaporating  pans  for  the  making  of  Salt  in  Connecticut." 

Similar  attempts  continued  to  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  coontnr, 
with  more  or  less  encouragement  from  local  authorities,  to  produce  a  sap- 
plj  of  this  great  essential,  until  after  the  RcTolution.  Small  Salt-works 
were  erected,  and  existed  for  a  time,  along  the  seaboard,  for  boiling  sea 
water,  which  the  cheapness  of  fuel  rendered  more  common  than  that  of 
evaporalioa  bv  solar  heat.  The  consumption  of  Salt  was  always  large 
in  the  country.  The  extent  of  the  fisheries,  the  large  amount  of  salted 
provisions  consumed  and  exported,  and  the  practice  of  dispensing  it  to 
i*attle,  created  a  large  demand. 

The  principal  supply  of  Salt,  before  the  Revolution  was  obtained  by 
the  numerous  lumber,  provision,  and  tobacco  ships,  which  traded  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  the  Wine  Islands,  and  other  Salt-producing  countries 
in  Europe,  and  to  the  West  Indies.  The  provincial  exports  being  bnlky, 
and  the  return  cargoes  much  less  so,  Salt,  for  the  fisheries,  was  osnally 
taken  in  as  ballast,  or  as  a  part  lading.  Although  the  article  did  not 
pay  as  a  full  cargo,  its  high  price,  and  its  supposed  benefit  to  the  sblp 
timbers,  rendered  it  acceptable  and  profitable  as  part  freight.  Fine  Salt, 
of  a  higher  price,  for  culinary  use,  was  obtained  in  small  quantities  from 
Ki^gland.  b:it  was  noc  well  suited  to  the  fisheries.  For  some  time  pre- 
ceding the  War  much  was  brought  from  Liverpool  in  sacks  of  four  bosb- 
e!s  each.  Some  of  that  obtained  from  the  American  islands  appears  to 
hare  been  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
found  it  ncoessiirv-  in  order  lo  sustain  the  character  of  the  fish  sent  from 
the  Pro  vino?,  to  decree,  in  May.  1670,  that  "  fishing,  being  advantageoas 
and  likely  to  be  impaired  by  using  Tortudas  Salt,  which  leaves  spots  oa 
fi<h  by  rt*r.son  of  s!iells  nuvl  trash  in  it,  that  no  fish  salted  with  Tortudas 
Salt,  and  thereby  spotted,  shall  be  accounted  merchantable  fish."  Moch 
.>f  the  Salt  o^^tained  from  these  islands  was  the  product  of  spontaneous 
•Tystallization.  arul  was  gathered  and  sold  in  its  impure  state  at  a  low 
'jrice  bv  the  iiihabitants.  or  wa>  collected  bv  American  crews  wiihoat 
>ther  expense.  Xor  had  the  domestic  manufacture,  at  this  date,  made 
any  progress  toward  supplying  a  better  article,  at  least  by  the  solar  me- 
thod.    Randolph,  the  Collector  of  Customs  in  1673,  reported  that  ia 

(I)  JUms^j't  Hi«t.  S.  Cuoliaa. 
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Vew  England  there  was  "  no  Alluin,  nor  Copperas  nor  Salt  made  by  their 
•on.** 

The  intermption  of  the  foreign  trade  by  the  War  of  Independence 
occasioned  a  distressing  scarcity  of  Salt,  and  called  into  existence  many 
small  establishments  along  onr  shores  from  Cape  Cod  to  Georgia.  In 
these  the  water  was  pumped  from  the  sea  by  hand  or  by  the  aid  of  wind- 
mills, and  was  boiled  in  large  kettles,  often  in  the  open  air,  yielding  an 
inferior  article  of  Salt,  imperfectly  purified  from  the  lime  and  other  foreign 
constituents  of  the  brine.  The  apparatus  was  ill-constructed  for  its 
purpose,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  were  required  to 
make  a  bushel  of  Salt. 

The  expense  of  labor,  time  and  fuel,  was  great,  and  the  i)roduct  crys- 
tallized in  fine  grains,  was  small  and  defective  in  quality.    About  the  year 
n*r4,  or  nT5,  an  observation  similar  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
of  saline  particles  left  by  the  sun  and  air  in  the  clam  sliells,  lying  upon 
the  beach,  was  made  by  the  salt-boilers  at  Harwich,  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod,  where  one  of  the  first  essays  in  Salt-making  iu  Massachusetts 
bad  long  before  been  attempted.     This  hint,  led  to  some  experiments, 
and  soon  after  to  the  first  attempt,  in  this  country,  on  any  extended  scale, 
to  make  Salt  by  solar  evaporation.     Mr.  Amraiel  Weeks,  of  Harwich, 
succeeded  in  making  a  sufficiency  for  his  own  use,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  manufacture  was  attempted  without  success  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals. 
A  year  or  two  after,  John  Sears,  a  mariner,  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
Salt  more  economically  than  by  the  boiling  process,  ond  in  ossociation 
^ith  Edward  Sears,  Christopher  and  Edward  Crowell,  erected  Salt-works 
on  Quivet  Neck,  in  the  town  of  Denjiis,  in  Barnstable  County.     They 
constructed  a  vat  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  width,  with  a 
flooring  of  white  pine  on  oaken  sleepers,  with  planked  sides  and  ends,  and 
«i  curiously  constructed  roof.     The  "bottom,"  originally  all  on  the  same 
level,  was  afterward    divided   to    obtain  a    crystallizing  vat.     For  two 
years,  all  the  water  was  conveyed  to  the  works  in  buckets  from  the  sea 
sbore.     Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Sears  obtained  from  the  British 
ethip  of  war,  Somerset,  stranded  on  the  Cape,  a  pump,  which  he  set  up  and 
^sed  until  1790,  when  he  erected  a  wind-mill  for  the  purpose.     This  mill 
Ije  is  said  to  have  constructed  in  secret,  upon  the  i)lan  then  in  use,  on 
aoooont  of  the  ridicule  with  which  he  was  assailed.     The  manufactory  of 
t^»o  ingenious  and  enterprising  owner,  which  was  the  original  of  those  now 
|r«»nerally  in  use,  was  denominated  "John  Sear's  Folly,"  so  often  does  the 
fancied  wisdom   of  his  cotemporaries  withhold  from  its  author,  the  full 
credit  or  the  benefit  of  a  sagacious  innovation. 

At  this  time  there  were  many  small  manufactories  in  that  and  other 
parts  of  Massachusetts  for  making  Salt  by  artificial  heat.     It  was  carried 
19 
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on  in  Harwich,  for  abont  twenty  years,  by  Messrs.  Obed  E.  Smith  and  Job 
Chase,  and  thronghout  the  Revolntion.  In  Falmoath,  Barnstable,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  were  similar  establishments.  The  example 
of  Mr.  Sears,  however,  induced  others  to  construct  works  upon  his  plan. 
At  Broad  Point,  in  Brewster,  Mr.  Scott  Clark,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dunster 
before  the  termination  of  the  war,  erected  works  of  that  kind  with  three 
vats.  They  had  no  pump  for  several  years,  but  were  afterward  provided 
with  a  hand-pump.  In  the  same  town,  Nathaniel  Freeman  had  Salt-works 
about  the  same  time;  and  in  1779,  the  first  on  the  new  plan  were  built 
in  Barnstable,  by  Messrs.  Hinckly  &  Gorham. 

Salt  at  that  time  sold  for  six  dollars  per  bushel.  Its  high  price,  and 
the  proximity  to  the  fisheries,  led  many  others  into  the  manufacture  upon 
Mr.  Sears'  method ;  but  on  the  revival  of  ft)reign  trade,  after  the  peace,  a 
large  number  of  the  works  were  abandoned.  The  business  has  ever  since 
been  conducted  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  numerous  wind-mills  for 
raising  the  brine,  which  thickly  lined  the  beach  in  almost  every  town  on  the 
Peninsula,  twenty  years  ago,  gave  it  quite  a  unique  appearance.  In  1799, 
John  Sears  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  manufacturing  Sal%  and 
the  following  year  another  was  given  to  Hattil  Killey  for  a  method  of 
covering  Salt-vats  from  the  weather  by  the  plan  adopted  on  the  Cape. 
This  contrivance,  by  which  the  roofs  of  two  vats  were  connected  by  a 
strong  beam  turning  npon  a  upright  post  in  the  centre,  enabling  them  to 
be  easily  removed  and  replaced,  was  an  essential  improvement  upon  the 
old  system  of  making  Salt  in  uncovered  boilers  or  vats.  The  Salt  made 
by  this  system  was  of  a  good  quality,  white  and  pure,  and  weighed  from 
seventy  to  seventy- five  pounds  per  bushel.  The  process  being  conducted 
by  the  use  of  three  or  four  rooms  on  difl'erent  planes  effected. the  separa- 
tion of  the  various  sulphates  and  other  contaminating  impurities  of  the 
bittern,  and  was  more  economical,  by  yielding  Epsom  and  Glauber's  Salts, 
as  residual  products  of  the  operation — the  latter  being  crystallized  during 
the  winter. 

An  abortive  effort  to  make  Salt  by  the  sun  was  made  by  General  Pal- 
mer, on  the  Marshes  in  Boston  Neck,  about  this  time.  The  manufacture 
of  Salt  was  also  carried  on,  in  small  establishments,  in  many  places  along 
the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  more  southern  States,  dur- 
ing the  Ilevolution.  A  number  of  those  in  New  Jersey  were  burned  or 
demolished  by  the  British  troops  during  the  war.  Several  Salt-works  on 
the  south  side  of  Squam  Inlet,  in  Monmouth  County,  were  thus  destroyed 
in  1778.  A  large  Salt-making  establishment  was  owned  by  a  Dr.  Harris, 
near  Townsend^s  Sound,  in  Cape  May  County,  which  was  threatened 
with  a  like  fate,  because  the  proprietor  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  gun- 
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powder. '    The  manufactare  being  carried  on  near  the  sea  shore  was  more 
exposed  to  hostile  attacks  than  operations  conducted  in  the  interior.     So 
iDsecure  were  the  owners  of  such  works  that,  In  September,  1777,  David 
Torman  and  partners  memorialized  Congress  for  a  gnard  of  one  hundred 
men   to   protect  a  Salt-works  thej  proposed  erecting.     The  extreme 
scarcity  of  this  article  induced  the  Continental  Congress,  on  June  3d,  of 
the  same  year,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  supplying  the  United  States  with  Salt ;  and,  ten  days  after,  acting 
upon  their  report,  passed  a  resolution  advising  the  several  States  to  offer 
such  liberal  encouragement  to  persons  importing  Salt  for  the  use  of  the 
said  State,  as  should  be  effectual.     Each  State  was  also  recommended  to 
employ,  at  the  public  charge,  one  or  more  vessels  to  import  Salt  for  its  own 
immediate  use.     The  agents  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  were  to  be  directed  by  the  Secret  Committee  to  effect  the  impor- 
tation of  Salt  in  all  vessels  bound  to  America  on  account  of  the  United 
States  ;  all  masters  of  vessels  taking  in  cargoes  for  America  on  account  of 
the  United  States,  were  to  be  instructed,  if  possible,  to  ballast  with  Salt ; 
and  the  several  States  were  recommended  to  erect,  and  encourage  in  the 
most  liberal  and  effectual  manner,  proper  works  for  the  making  of  Salt.' 

But  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  Salt,  produced  in  the  Atlantic  towns 
by  the  suspension  of  foreign  trade ;  by  the  absorption  of  labor  into  the 
army ;  and  the  insecurity  of  capital  invested  in  such  works,  was  rendered 
the  normal  condition  of  the  frontier  settlements,  by  the  imperfect  means 
of  communication  between  them  and  the  seaports.  After  the  termination 
of  the  old  French  war,  in  1763,  emigration  took  up  its  march  toward  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  West,  and,  in  different  directions  from  the  principal 


(1)  The  following  ia  related  in  Thatcher's  the  aids  gave  the  order,  and  the  next  daj 

Hilitary  Journal,  1st  January,  1780,  during  his  Excellency's  table  was  amply  provided, 

the  cantonment  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Thompson  was  sent  for,  and  told  that 

the  darkest  period  of  the  conflict,  when  the  she  had  done  very  wrong  to  expend  her  own 

army  seldom  had  six  days'  provisions  on  money,  for  it  was  not  known  when  she  could 

hand,  and  ihe  Continental  money  was  so  de-  be  repaid  :  **  I  owe  yon,"  said  his  Excel- 

predated  that  **  four  months'  pay  of  a  pri-  lency,    "  too  much   already,  to  permit  the 

vate  would  not  procure  for  his  family  a  sin-  debt  to  be  increased,  and  our  situation  ia 

gle  bushel  of  wheat/'     ''We  have  nothing  not,  at  this  moment,  such  as  to  induce  very 

bat  the  rations   to  cook,   sir,"    said    Mrs.  strong  hopes."     "  Dear  sir,"  said  the  good 

Thompson,  a  very  worthy  Irish  woman  and  old  lady,  **  it  is  always  darkest  just  befort 

housekeeper,      to      General     Washington,  daylight ;  and  I  hope  your  Excellency  wUl 

"  Wjrll,  Mrs.  Thompson,  you  must  then  cook  forgive  me  for  bartering  the  salt  for  other 

the  rations,  for  I  have  not  a  farthing  to  give  necessaries  which  are  now  on  the  table.'' 

yon."     **  If  yon  please,  sir,  let  one  of  the  Salt  was  eight  dollars  a  bushel,  and  conid 

gentlemen  give  me  an  order  for  six  bushels  always  be  exchanged  with  the  eountry-peo* 

of  salt"  "  Six  bushels  of  salt ! — for  what?"  pie  for  articles  of  proviiiODi.— J?ari«r  S 

**  To  preserve  the  fresh  beef,  sir."    One  of  Eowe't  HUu  Coll,  of  N.  J. 
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centres  of  popnlation,  poshed  across  the  Alleghanies  to  the  bann  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  great  lakes.  Lands  were  appropriated  and  laid  under  cnl* 
tivation,  and  population  augmented  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Bat  for 
more  than  twenty-fire  years,  daring  which  they  renewed  the  scenes  of  pri- 
vation and  suffering,  through  which  the  first  colonizers  had  won  a  foot- 
hold, communication  with  the  older  settlements  was  most  tedious  and 
])erilous.  By  one  or  other  of  the  two  principal  routes  through  Pennsyl* 
vania,  by  Lancaster  and  Chambersburg,  or  through  Yirginia,  by  way  of 
Winchester,  and  Hagcrstown,  and  Cumberland,  the  settlements  beyond 
the  mountains  were  reached.  From  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  or  those 
intermediate  places,  all  the  Salt,  iron,  sugar,  and  other  necessaries,  were 
**  packed''  by  rough  and  precipitous  pathways,  at  an  expense  of  three 
dollars  per  hundred -weight,  and  much  risk,  to  their  destination  beyond 
the  mountains.  The  furs,  ginseng,  and  other  returns,  were  transmitted 
in  the  same  expensive  way.  Ten  or  twelve  horses,  tied  one  to  another  in 
single  file,  carrying  each  about  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  slung  on 
pack-saddles,  traveled  the  tedious  route  in  charge  of  a  single  driver,  and 
several  companies  of  these,  combined  for  mutual  protection,  made  up  a 
caravan  with  merchandise  for  the  western  posts.  The  first  wagon  load 
of  goods  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  southern  route,  through  Virginia,  to 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1789.  With  four  horses,  the  wagoner  took 
twenty  hundred- weight,  and  made  the  trip  from  Hagerstown  and  back, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  in  a  little  less  than  a  month,  receiving 
three  dollars  per  hundred,  freight.  Under  the  packing  system,  a  horse 
could  take  but  two  bushels  of  alum  salt  weighing  eighty-four  pounds  per 
bushel,  and  the  price,  in  consequence,  was  usually,  at  an  early  period,  a  cow 
and  calf  per  bushel.  The  salt  was  measured  into  the  bushel  by  the  hand, 
as  lightly  as  possible,  and  a  heavy  footstep  was  not  allowed  upon  the  floor 
during  the  operation.  Being  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  life,  Salt 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  however  difficult  to  obtain.  But  although, 
in  numerous  places,  saline  fountains  gushing  from  the  hidden  reservoirs 
of  that  substance,  early  attracted  notice  in  the  western  valleys,  and  the 
wild  deer  resorted  to  their  favorite  "  licks,"  to  taste  the  grateful  brine, 
skill,  capital  or  enterprise  was  wanting  to  turn  the  discovery  to  account. 
A  Salt-works  is  said  to  have  been  erected  somewhere  on  Big  Beaver 
River,  about  the  year  1784,  by  an  association  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia merchants.  But  many  years  elapsed  before  a  cheaper  source  for 
their  supplies  was  found  in  the  product  of  the  Onondaga  springs,  and 
8till  longer  before  a  nearer  provision  was  made  by  boring  the  alluvium 
of  the  adjacent  valleys  of  the  Kiskiminetas,  Alleghany  and  Kanawha 
rivers. 

The  manufacture  of  Salt  was  commenced  at  the  Onondaga  Salines 
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•boot  the  year  1787,  when  ahoat  ten  bashels  were  made  in  a  daj.    In 
that  or  the  following  year,  the  lands  of  that  part  of  the  State  were 
ofoaoAdjiga  ceded  to  New  York  by  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  the  portions  in- 
clading  the  Salt-fonntains  were  reserved  by  the  State.  The  boiling 
process  was  first  employed  in  the  manufacture  near  the  present  city  of 
Syracuse,  and  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Salt  since  made  there  has 
l3een  produced  in  the  same  way.     Coarse  or  solar  Salt,  of  better  quality 
't.han  the  fine  salt  made  by  boiling,  is  also  manufactured  there  to  a  less 
extent,  in  long,  shallow  vats,  upon  the  plan  early  adopted  at  Cape  Cod, 
«nd  around  New  Bedford,  in  Massachusetts.     In  1797  the  State  first 
legislated  upon  the  subject  of  Salt-works.     It  now  opens  and  keeps  in 
Tepair  all  the  wells,  builds  and  keeps  in  repair  the  pump-houses,  reser- 
voirs, and  distributing  aqueducts,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  lessees, 
who  pay  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds,  and  a  nominal 
rent  for  the  land.     The  duty  was  formerly  twelve  cents  per  bushel.     The 
manufacture  at  once  proved  an  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  western  coun- 
try, and  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  supplied,  including  Canada,  with  the 
extensive  water  communication  of  the  region,  soon  caused  the  saliferous 
marshes  to  be  pierced  in  different  directions,  and  an  active  business  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  Salt.     In  1791,  Salt 
from  Onondaga  could  be  purchased  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  westward 
for  half  a  dollar,  where,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  cost  many  dollars.     The 
product  of  the  springs  in  1797,   when  lots  were   first  leased    by  the 
State,  was  25,474  bushels.     In  1858,  it  was  7,033,219  bushels,  produced 
at  an  average  cost,  we  believe,  of  6  cents  per  bushel.     The  yield  of  the 
Various  wells  is  a  bushel  of  salt  for  every  30  to  50  gallons  of  brine  evapo- 
rated— that  of  sea  water  being  a  bushel  for  about  300  to  350  gallons. 

The  following  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  access  was  opened 
np  to  these  salt  regions  from  other  portions  bf  the  West,  and  a  new  mar- 
ket furnished  for  the  article,  is  from  a  communication  by  Judge  Wilkins 
to  the  American  Pioneer.  It  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  early  and 
sagacious  enterprise,  and  of  the  benefits  of  improved  means  of  transpor- 
tation throughout  an  extended  territory,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
country. 

"  Among  others  whose  attention  Vas  drawn  to  the  uew  field  of  enterprise 
opened  on  the  Lakes,  after  Wayne's  treaty,  was  General  James  O'Hara,  a  dis- 
tingnished  citizen  of  Pittsburg.  He  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Gtovernment 
to  sapplj  Oswego  with  provisions,  which  could  then  be  famished  from  Pitta- 
burg  cheaper  than  from  the  settlements  on  the  Mohawk.  General  O'Hara  was 
a  far-sighted  calcalator ;  he  had  obtained  correct  information  as  to  the  mann- 
factare  of  Salt  at  Salina,  and  in  his  contract  for  provisioning  the  garrison,  he 
had  in  view  the  supplying  of  the  Western  Country  with  Salt  from  Onondaga. 
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Tliis  was  a  project  that  few  men  would  have  thought  of,  and  fewer  nndertakta. 
The  means  of  transportation  had  to  be  created  over  the  whole  line ;  boata  and 
teams  had  to  be  provided  to  get  the  Salt  from  the  works  to  Oiwego ;  a  Tets#l 
built  to  transport  it  to  the  landing  below  the  falls  ;  wagons  procured  to  canj 
it  to  Schlosser  ;  there  boats  constructed  to  carry  it  to  Black  Rook.  There  an- 
other vessel  was  required  to  transport  it  to  Erie.  The  road  to  the  head  of 
French  Creek  had  to  be  improved,  and  the  Salt  carried  in  wagons  across  the 
portage  ;  and,  iinallj,  boats  provided  to  float  it  to  Pittsburg.  It  required  no 
ordinary  sagacity  and  perseverance  to  give  success  to  this  speculation.  Gene- 
ral O'Hara,  however,  could  execute  as  well  as  plan.  He  packed  his  provisions 
in  barrels  suitable  for  Salt.  These  were  reserved  in  his  contract.  Arrange* 
ments  were  made  with  the  manufacturers,  and  the  necessary  advances  paid  to 
secure  a  supply  of  Salt.  Two  vessels  were  built,  one  on  Lake  Erie  and  oat 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  means  of  transportation  in  all  the  various  aectioni 
of  the  line  were  secured.  The  plan  fully  succeeded,  and  Salt,  of  a  pretty  fidr 
quality,  delivered  at  Pittsburg,  and  sold  at  four  dollars  per  bushel,— just  half 
the  price  of  the  Salt  obtained  by  packing  across  the  mountains.  T^e  voeatUm 
of  the  packers  ivas  gone.  The  trade  opened  by  this  man,  whose  success  was  equal 
to  his  merits,  and  who  led  the  way  in  every  great  enterprise  of  the  day,  waa 
extensively  prosecuted  by  others.  A  large  amount  of  capital  was  invested  in 
Salt ;  trade  and  the  means  of  transportation  so  greatly  increased,  that  in  a 
few  years  the  Pittsburg  market  was  supplied  with  Onondaga  Salt,  at  twelTt 
dollars  per  barrel  of  five  bushels.'' 

This  enterprise  commenced  in  1796,  and  the  chief  sapply  of  Salt  for 
the  country  west  of  the  mountains  was  obtained  in  the  same  .way  antil 
about  the  year  1810,  when  the  Kanawha  Salt  began  to  compete  with  that 
from  New  York,  which  was  wholly  cut  off  by  the  war  of  1812.  In  that 
year,  or  the  following,  William  Johnston  succeeded  in  reaching  a  strong 
body  of  salt  water,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  by  boring  near  the 
Kiskiminctiis,  or  Conemau<^h,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Alleghany.  Salt- 
boiling  immediately  commenced,  and  has  since  extended  until  Pittsburg 
has  become  the  centre  of  a  lar^e  Suit-trade.  About  the  same  time,  other 
perforations  were  made,  and  saline  springs  were  discovered  communicating 
with  the  great  reservoirs  that  underlie  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  Salt  was  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  North-west.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the  Illi- 
nois and  Wabash,  on  t)ie  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Salt  was  made 
and  sold  at  moderate  prices  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
Wabash  Salines — which  produced,  in  1809,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoo- 
sand  bushels — had  been  used  in  the  manfacture  of  Salt  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  by  the  French  and  Indians,  before  those  of  New  York  were 
employed  by  Europeans.  The  United  States  Salines,  thirty  miles  below 
the  Wabash,  were  in  operation  in  1812,  and  many  smaller  works  near  the 
same  time.     So  active  was  the  competition  that,  in  the  West,  the  price, 
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In  the  last  war,  ayeraged  onlj  eightj-seven  and  a  half  cents,  while  it  waa 
fire  or  six  dollars  on  the  seaboard. 

The  manufacture  has  received  manj  improTements,  and  its  extent  and 
economy  have  been  mnch  promoted  bj  the  progress  in  collateral  branches, 
as  the  manufacture  of  soda- ash,  and  other  articles  used  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts,  and  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  progress  in  popula- 
tion, but  still  falls  far  short  of  an  adequate  supply  for  the  country,  and  of 
the  maximum  profit  attainable  in  the  business.'  The  first  Congress,  for 
the  encouragement  of  this  industry,  and  for  purposes  of  revenue,  laid  a 
dnty,  in  1789,  of  six  cents  per  bushel  on  imported  Salt,  which  was 
increased  to  twelve  cents  in  the  following  year,  and,  in  1797,  to  twenty 
cents.  It  was  made  free  of  duty  in  1807.  The  imports  of  Salt,  in  1790, 
amounted  to  2,337,920  bushels. 

(1)  In  September,   1794,  Jamei  Fennel  London,  and  wm  probablj  a  descendant  of 

took  out  a  patent,  the  first  in  this  branch.  Fennel,  a  plate  of  whose  Salt-works  was 

for  a  new  mode  of  making  Salt,  which  we  given  in  the  Theatrum  Machinarum   Uni- 

kelieve  he  afterward  nnsnccessfUlljr  attempt-  versale,  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1734. 

•d  to  put  into  practice.    In  1798,  he  pub-  He  once  figured  extensivelj  in  Edinburg  and 

liibed,  in  Philadelphia,  a  treatise  descriptive  Paris,  and  also  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 

of '' the  principles  and  plan  of  proposed  es-  still  has   descendants.     He    published    an 

tablifhiuents  of  Salt-works,  for  the  purpose  vpologj  for  his  life,  in  two  Tolumei.    In 

of  supplying  the  United  States  with  home-  addition  to  those  of  Scars  A  Killej,  before 

made  Salt."    This  eccentric  character,  who  mentioned,  one  or  two  other  patents  were 

wsi,  bj  turns,  a  student  of  law,  an  actor,  a  given  before  the  clo^e  of  the  centurj,  includ- 

writer  of  plays  and  other  work^,  a  preacher,  ing  one  to  John  Nazro,  in  1797,  **  for  making 

nannfacturer,   and    spendthrift,   was  from  alkali  from  marine  Salt  and  kelp." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OLOTH  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  CLOTHINO. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  settlement  of  Plymooth, 
and  t)ie  ten  years  succeeding  the  more  vigorous  be^nning  aroand  Boston 
Harbor,  the  increase  of  population  and  the  formation  of  new  settlements 
had  proceeded  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  same  spirit  of  religions 
persecution  that  drove  the  first  emigrants  beyond  the  reach  of  intolerance 
continued  to  operate.  Numbers  of  ships  were  yearly  fitted  oat  in  the 
ports  of  England,  freighted  with  the  families  and  effects  of  Puritan  non- 
conformists, and  steered  in  the  wake  of  the  May-flower  and  the  Arabella, 
for  the  shores  of  New  England. 

New  patents  were  obtained  and  colonies  were  planted  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  were  quickly  reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals  from  abroad. 
Not  less  than  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  families  and  twenty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  souls  had  already  arrived  in  New  England.  These 
liad  employed  in  their  transportation  nearly  two  hundred  ships,  and  the 
whole  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  themselves,  their  goods,  and  live  stock 
fell  little  short  of  one  million  of  dollars.  As  lands  were  desired  by  all, 
settlements  were  speedily  formed  at  the  most  inviting  points.  The  Puri- 
tan Fathers,  unfortunately  practiced,  in  turn,*  the  religious  coercion  from  ■ 
which  they  had  fled,  and  thus  drove  numbers  from  their  midst,  to  make 
settlements  in  places  remote  from  the  arm  of  power.  Towns  and  villages 
were  in  this  way  raultipled  over  an  extended  surface  of  territory.  A  pro- 
fitable trade  in  furs  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Indians.  The  manufac- 
ture of  ships  and  of  lumber,  the  production  of  grain,  and  some  foreign 
trade,  had  secured  a  good  measure  of  prosperity.  The  reports  of  their 
brightening  prospects  were  not  lost  upon  the  multitudes  in  England 
who  watched  with  interest  the  fate  of  their  friends  in  America,  and 
longed  for  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  there  enjoyed.  The  constant 
departure  of  useful  and  influential  citizens,  and  the  evasion  of  royal  autho- 
rity by  emigration,  led  to  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  King  to  stop  the  transportation  of  passengers  to  New  England.  This 
end  was,  however,  brought  about  in  quite  a  different  way.  It  has  been  frc- 
(296) 
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qaently  asserted  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden  bad  embarked 
for  the  new  world  in  a  ship  whose  sailing  was  prohibited  in  1637.     Their 
sabsequent  efiforts,  however,  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  misused  power 
of  the  King,  and  secured  that  liberty  at  home  which  so  many  had  beea 
compelled  to  seek  beyond  the  seas.    On  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Par* 
liament,  in  1640,  persecution  ceased,  and  many  who  had  prepared  to  emi- 
grate, found  the  occasion  removed,  and  their  prospects  more  inviting  at 
home.    Either  from  this  cause,  or,  as  Chalmers  supposes,  from  the  effects 
of  an  ordinance  passed  in  1637,  ''which  enacted  with  signal  folly,  'that 
none  shall  entertain  any  stranger  who  should  arrive  with  an  intent  to  re- 
side, or  shall  allow  the  use  of  any  habitation  without  liberty  from  the 
Standing    Council,' "  but   probably    from  the    two   causes  combined, 
emigration  now  entirely  ceased.     The  tide  even  set  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and,  for  twenty  years  after,  the  emigration  to  America  did  not  more 
than  equal  the  numbers  who  returned  to  enjoy  their  estates  and  former 
privileges  in  England.     This  arrest  of  the  influx  of  population  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  Colonies. 

During  this  time,  the  French  had  been  gradually  extending  their  settle- 
ments on  the  north  and  oast,  and  the  Dutch,  on  the  west,  were  menacing 
the  plantations  on  the  Connecticut  river.     The  Indians,  moreover,  whose 
friendship  had  never  been  reliable,  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  general  con- 
spiracy to  exterminate  the  entire  English  population.     In  view  of  these 
circumstances,  and  the  small  accession  of  strength  to  be  looked  for  from 
abroad  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  general  insecurity  arising  out  of  the 
dispersed  situation  of  the  towns,  the  four  principal  Colonies — Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,   Connecticut,  and  New  HaVen — in  1643  entered  into 
articles  of  confederation  for  mutual  aid  and  protection,  under  the  name  of 
The   United  Colonies  op  New  England.     This  league,  which  had 
been  proposed  several  years  before,  marks  an  important  e})0cli  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Colonies,  and  has  been  regarded  as  an  early  step  toward  their 
ultimate  independence. 

But  other  consequences  grew  out  of  the  check  given  to  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration, which  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  industry  of  the  Colonists, 
and  contributed  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  the  parent  country.  The  . 
New  England  people  had  now  arrived  at  a  prosperous  condition,  through 
incredible  hardships  surmounted  in  the  beginning.  They  had  been 
harassed  by  the  Indians,  had  encountered  famine,  and  had  been  nearly 
decimated  by  disease.  But  their  energy  had  conquered  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, and  they  were  now  enjoying,  in  some  measure,  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  This  consisted  principally  in  agriculture ;  and  the  fisheries  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle  was  an  important  branch  of  their  husbandry.  Live 
stock  were  even  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  with  which  trade  had 
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already  opened,  and  was  fostered  by  their  enterprise  in  ship-bailding. 
While  emigration  eontianed  active,  cattle  were  wanted  for  stocking  new 
farms,  and  rearing  them  was  a  source  of  mach  profit.  It  is  stated,  by 
Governor  Hutchinson,  that,  as  early  as  1632,  "no  man  now  thought  he  coold 
live  except  he  had  cattle,  and  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  keep  them ;  all 
striving  to  increase  their  stocks.''  About  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  a 
quart  of  milk  could  be  bought  for  a  penny.  He  afterward  informs  qs  that 
cows  rose  to  the  price  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even  twenty-eight 
pounds,  cow-calvcs  to  ten  pounds,  and  milk-goats  to  three  and  foar 
pounds  eacii.  At  these  rates  they  continued  for  several  years,  which  ena- 
bled many  of  the  old  planters  to  grow  rich.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
catllc,  at  tlic  same  time,  bore  an  unusually  high  price  among  the  Dutch,  in 
New  Netherlands,  and  both  there  and  in  New  England,  other  products  were 
correspondingly  dear.  A  fall  in  the  price  of  stock  had  been  feared  for 
some  time ;  but  it  came  more  suddenly  and  with  worse  effects  than  had 
been  anticipated.  It  was  "  greatly  to  y*  damage  of  many,  and  y*  undowing 
of  some.-^  The  stoppage  of  emigration  caused  an  immediate  decline  in 
the  price  of  cattle — which  had  become  extremely  numerous — to  less  than 
half  their  former  prices,  and  as  suddenly  cut  off  a  principal  source  of 
emolument. 

The  diminished  intercourse  with  England  which  at  the  same  time  en* 
sued,  caused  the  greatest  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  the  supply  of  cloth* 
ing  and  other  necessaries  for  which  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon  that 
country.  Through  impaired  means  of  purchase,  and  an  interrupted  sup* 
ply  of  clothing  for  the  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people  who  inhabited 
New  England,  the  attention- of  the  Colonists  was  turned  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  own  linen  and  woolen  cloth.  To  this  determination  they 
were  also  strongly  urged  by  the  opportunity  which  their  traffic  afforded 
of  obtaining  a  cheap  supply  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes.  The  manner  in 
which  "  necessity  at  first  introduced  what  their  jurisprudence  afterward 
cultivated,"  is  thus  narrated  by  Hubbard  : — 

**  Now,  the  countrj  of  New  England  was  to  seek  a  way  to  provide  themselTes 
with  clothing,  which  thej  ooald  not  obtain  hy  selling  cattle,  as  before,  which 
now  were  fallen  from  that  huge  price  forementioned,  first  to  X14  sterling  and 
XIO  sterling  a  head ;  and  presently  after — at  least  within  the  year — to  £5 
sterling  a  piece  ;  nor  was  there,  at  that  rate,  a  ready  vent  for  them  neither. 
Thus  the  flood  wliich  brought  in  much  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contraiy 
ebb  carried  all  away  out  of  their  roach.  To  help  them  in  this,  their  exigent,  be- 
Fidos  the  industry  that  the  present  necessity  put  particular  persons  upon,  for 
the  necessary  supply  of  themselves  and  their  families,  the  General  Court  made 
order  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  Cloth,  which,  with  God*8  bless- 
ing  upon  man*8  endeavour,  in  a  little  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and,  soon 
after,  another  door  was  opened  by  way  of  traf&o,  first  to  the  West  Indies  and 
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Wine  Islands,  whereby,  among  other  goods,  mucli  cotUm  wool  was  brought  into 
the  coantrj*  from  the  Indies,  which  the  inhabitants  learning  to  spin,  and  breed- 
ing of  sheep,  and  saving  of  hemp  and  flax,  they  soon  found  out  a  waj  to  sup- 
ply themselves  of  (cotton)  linen  and  woolen  cloth." 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  throagboat  this  country  and  British 
America,  it  has  been  the  castom,  in  the  farm-honses  and  rnral  districts, 
for  the  people  to  mannfacture  a  portion  of  their  coarser  clothing,  and,  at 
some  periods  and  in  some  places,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  apparel  and 
household  linen  in  their  families,  from  cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  either  sepa- 
rately or  combined,  according  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  family. 

The  earliest  order  of  the  Court  which  we  find  on  the  subject,  was  made 

by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  on  May  13th,  1640,  when  the  matter  was 

taken  up  in  a  determined  spirit.     It  appears  to  have  had  refer- 

Fint  Linen  r  rr 

«rCouon     ence  only  to  the  mannfacture  of  linen  and  cotton  cloih.  or  the 

Cloth. 

product  of  those  materials  combined. 

"The  Court,"  they  say,  "  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  raising  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth,  doth  declare 
that  it  IS  the  intent  of  this  Court  that  there  shall  be  an  order  settled  aboat 
It,  and  therefore  doth  require  the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several 
towns  to  acquaint  the  townsmen  therewith,  and  to  make  enquiry  what  seed 
is  in  every  town,  what  men  and  women  are  skilful  in  the  braking,  spin* 
sing,  weaving,  what  means  for  the  providing  of  wheels  ;  and  to  consider 
with  those  skilful  in  that  manufacture,  and  what  course  may  be  taken  for 
teaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  towns  the  spinning  of  the  yarn,  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  next  Court  their  several  and  joint  advice  about  this  thing. — 
The  like  consideration  would  be  had  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton  wooV^' 

The  description  of  Cloth,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  this  action  of 
the  Court  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way,  was,  as  will  presently  appear, 
the  kind  which  then  formed  the  principal  apparel  of  the  Enpclish  people, 
a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton,  under  the  name  of  fustians,  dimities,  etc. 
On  the  seventh  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  an  order,  previously  made, 
offering  a  bounty  of  three  pence  on  every  shilling's-worth  of  linen,  woolen, 
and  cotton  Cloth,  "according  to  its  valewation  for  the  incuragment  of  the 
the  manlfocture,"  was  declared  to  apply  only  to  Cloth  made  in  that  juris- 
diction, and  of  yarn  spun  there  from  materials  raised  within  the  same, 
"or  else  of  cotton.'*  This  was  to  continue  for  three  years.  The  order 
was,  however,  repealed  on  the  2d  June  following,  "  because  too  burthen- 
some  to  the  country."  But,  previous  to  its  repeal,  there  was  granted, 
April  29,  1641,  to  Goodman  Nutt,  Martin  Vaderwood,  John  Whitney, 

(1)  Becordf,  i.  p.  294. 
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Henry  Kimball,  and  John  Witheridge,  allowance  for  eight j-three  and 
one-half  yards  **  valewed"  at  I2d,  per  yard.*  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  sample  of  Cloth  made  in  the  country  of  which  there  is  any  men* 
tion.     It  was  probably  a  coarse  description  of  linen. 

On  the  8th  February,  1640,  nearly  three  months  before  the  aboTe 
award,  and  about  nine  months  after  the  Court  of  Massachnsetts  had  first 
moved  in  the  matter,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  turned  its  attention 
to  the  same  subject.'  It  ordained  that  skins  should  be  presenred,  attaching 
a  penalty  to  the  neglect  of  it ;  and  hemp  and  fiaz  were  ordered  to  be  sown 
by  each  family,  to  preserve  seed, ''  that  we  might  in  time  haye  supply  of 
Lynen  Cloath  amongst  ourselves."  Another  order  of  the  same  date — at 
which  time  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  consisted  of  the  three  towns  of 
Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  and  the  New  Haven  Colony  of  the 
like  number  of  towns — provides,  also,  for  the  introduction  of  cotton  for 
the  manufacture  of  clothing.  "  Whereas  it  is  thought  necessary  for  the 
comfortable  support  of  these  plantations,  that  a  trade  in  coUen  wooll  be 
sett  uppon  and  attempted,  and  for  the  furthering  thereof  it  hath  pleased  the 
Governor  that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.)  to  undertake  the  finishing 
and  setting  forth  a  vessel  with  convenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  .comodity  is  to  be  had,  if  it  be  phesable,  etc."  The  plantations  were 
ordered  on  his  return,  to  take  each  its  proportion  of  the  cotton,  to  be 
paid  for  in  English  com  and  pipe-staves ;  and  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  timber  for  pipe-staves,  as  an  article  of  exchange  for  cotton, 
it  was  ordered  that  no  timber  should  be  felled  outside  the  plantations 
without  licence  from  the  Court,  nor  any  pipe-staves  sold  out  of  the 
river  without  permission.  To  maintain  their  marketable  quality,  no  pipe- 
staves  were  to  be  exported  until  they  had  been  inspected.  These  ordi- 
nances show  that  some  importance  was  thus  early  attached  to  the  pro- 
viding of  cotton  for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  Over  eighteen  months  appear 
to  have  elapsed  before  a  supply  of  cotton  was  received.  It  was  agreed, 
on  the  eighth  of  September,  1642,  that  the  towns  should  take  of  Mr. 
Hopkins'  cotton  wool  in  the  following  proportions  : — Windsor,  ninety 
pounds'  worth :  Wethersfield,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds'  worth,  and 
Hartford,  two  hundred  pounds'  worth,  with  liberty  "  to  proportion  it  if 
the  first  two  within  a  month  desire  it."  In  June,  1644,  two  inspectors 
of  linen  and  woolen  yarn  were  appointed,  in  each  town  in  Connecticut, 

(1)  Rcooni?,  i.  p.  316.  chusetts  Court  bjr  three  month%  whereas  it 

(2)  Coloniftl  Uccords  of  Conn.,  i.  p.  61. —  really  took  place  several  montbi  after,  and 
This  order  is  entered  February  8,  1640,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  will  be  apparent 
thus,  according  to  the  new  mode  of  reckon-  by  remembering  that  the  legal  year  thaa 
log  time,  antedates  the  order  of  the  Massa-  began  on  the  25th  March. 
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with  power  to  judge  and  determine  the  rate  or  price  the  weavers  shoald 
receiye,  by  the  yard,  for  yarn.  Weavers  were,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
powered to  retain  their  work  until  they  received  pay  for  it. ' 

The  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  thus  appear  to  have  been  already 
domesticated  in  two  of  the  future  States,  and  were  fostered  by  the  care  of 
the  mlers. 

Although  a  tolerably  regular  communication  was  kept  up  between  the 
parent  country  and  its  dependencies,  the  state  of  navigation  at  that  time 
sometimes  caused  disappointment  in  the  arrival  of  supplies.  In  a  climate 
80  rigorous  as  that  of  New  England,  any  protracted  delay  of  the  usual 
consignments  of  materials  or  clothing  would  be  severely  felt.  All  the 
miseries  of  such  a  situation  had  been  already  experienced  by  the  old 
Colony  of  Plymouth.  From  their  first  landing,  sick  and  destitute,  in 
December,  1620,  to  midsummer  of  1623,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  sup- 
plies which  were  captured  by  the  French,  the  burning  of  their  common 
store-house,  and  the  failure  of  their  crops,  the  Pilgrims  were  left  in  almost 
utter  destitution  both  of  food  and  clothing.  *  Their  only  food  during 
much  of  the  time  were  the  scanty  gleanings  of  the  forest  and  the  sea 
shore,  and  their  small  supply  of  clothing  was  exhausted.  The  meeting 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  other  friends  who,  on  their  arrival,  found 
them  in  this  condition,  was  a  painful  one.  ''It  is  impossible  to  describe 
that  strange  composition  of  chagrin,  sorrow,  sympathy  and  joy  which,  at 
this  meeting,  presented  themselves  in  the  most  lively  colors.  The  first 
planters  had  received  no  supplies  of  clothing  since  their  arrival,  they  were, 
therefore,  not  only  pale  with  famine,  but  they  were  miserably  clothed. 
When  the  passengers  came  on  shore  and  saw  their  extreme  poverty,  they 
were  filled  with  sadness  and  dismay.  Some  burst  into  tears,  and  passion- 
ately wished  themselves  again  in  their  native  country.  In  the  poverty  and 
distress  of  this  poor  people,  they  imagined  they  foresaw  their  own  future 
miseries."  There  were  those  among  the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  from  the 
first,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  the  clothier ;  but  the  materials, 
and  the  opportunity  for  their  exercise,  were  altogether  wanting.  Neither 
sheep  nor  neats  cattle  had  been  then  introduced,  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  Cloth-manufacture,  which  some  of  them  obtained  in  Holland,  was  ex-< 
changed,  as  in  the  case  of  later  adventurers,  for  the  practice  of  other  occu- 
pations.'   The  Colony  was  visited,  in  1627,  by  a  deputation  from  the  Dutch 

(1)  Colonial  Records,  i.  p.  104.  represented  to  have  learned  the  silk  bail. 

(2)  The  American  Minister  at  the  Hague  ness  in  Holland  was  a  fustian  maker  of 
has  recentlj  famished  some  particnlars  of  Austerfield,  England.  Samuel  Fuller,  tbt 
the  personal  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  future  physician  of  the  Colony,  and  Stephen 
from  the  Records  at  Leyden,  in  which  it  is  Traoey  were  «ajf  or  silk  makers  alao.  WU- 
shown  that  Mr.  Bradford,  who  is  generally  liam  White,  Robert  Coshman,  and  Riehard 
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OoverDor  of  Manhattan,  with  overtures  for  trade ;  and  for  several  yean 
the  people  were  sapplied  from  that  quarter  with  linen  and  other  stufifs,  in 
exchange  for  tobacco,  etc.,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  Colonies. 
Isaac  Allerton  afterward  became  a  prominent  merchant  at  New  Amster* 
dam.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  industry  of  the  country 
was  wisely  directed  to  an  ultimate  independence  of  supplies  so  precarions. 
In  apprehension  of  the  scarcity  of  clothing  likely  to  be  experienced 
during  the  next  winter,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  June^ 
1641,  following  the  award  of  premiums  for  linen,  directed,  as  a  means 
of  present  supply  "till  cotton  may  bee  had,"  that  wild  hemp  shonld  be 
gathered  and  improved.^  The  heads  of  families  were  to  be  instructed  in 
the  method  of  gathering  and  using  this  article  **  growing  all  over  the  coon- 
try,"  which  the  natives  employed  for  various  purposes,  as  for  making 

Masterson,  were  wool-oomberi  or  carders.  If  we  can  get  garmeots  to  coTer  wiihoat, 

and  Isaac  Allerton,  a  tailor.     Mr.  Winslow  Our  other  in-garmenta  are  cluut  upon  clovt. 

was  a  printer,  John  Jenny,  a  brewer,  Mosea  Our  clothes  we  broogbt  with  us  are  apt  to  bt 

Fletcher,  a  smith.   Many  others  of  the  early  torn — 

settlers  were  weavers  from  Yorkshire,  Not-  They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they  are 

tingham,  etc.,  and  brought  their  looms  with  worn— 

them.     (See  Ilist.  Mag.  for  Sept,  1859.)  But  clouting  our  garments  they  hinder  Oi 

Their  sufferings,  on  the  occasion  referred  nothing ; 

to  in  the  text,  inspired  one  of  those  lyrical  Clouts  double  are  warmer  than  single  whola 
effusions  in  which  a  primitive  people,  when  clothing." 

touched  by  a  common  calamity  and  a  com- 

.  CL  ^   a  jt  (1)  The  wild  hemp  here  mentioned  was 

mon  sentiment,  so  often   find   expression,         ^  '  *^  «^     — 

....  ..  .   .  ...        doubtless  the  iipocyiiMm  CaNiia&tnvm,  or  lo* 

and  which  sometimes  contain  more  of  the  ^    ^  ♦  ^  *« 

f  ,  .  .        ..  1  V      A      dian  hemp,  an  indigenous  plant  growioff  in 

genuine  ore  of  history  than   any  elaborate  '^'  ©  r         o  a 

....  ..  .u  t.  ftll  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada 

statements,  because  they  are  the  spontaneous  ^  '  x/»«-m« 

1  r  .1  1  •   J       J  V     _i.      to  Carolina.    Its  tough,  fibrous  bark  affords, 

language  of  the  popular  mmd  and  heart.  *  *  •«"»«•, 

rr,     ^     ,.,.       I  ,  «fru    r»  -^      whcu  macerated,  a  tolerable  substitute  fur 

The  traditional  verses  known  as  "The  Fore-    .„,-.,  •«      • 

-  ,,       ,  „        „  ^  ,       J.  V        hemp.     The  Indians  made  much  use  of  it 

fathers  Song,'    taken  down  some  years  be-    ^      '^  ,    , . 

^       *.     T,       ,  *.       r        *i.     V        r  for  summer  clothing,  and  for  cords,  whence 

fore  the  Revolution  from  the  lips  of  a  cen-  .,  .    .                       ,                     ^ 

-       ,         ,                J  u    *u      •  J  »^  derives  its  popular  name.     It  is  a  very 

tenanan  female,  and  preserved  by  the  widow  .._             ,*,»,.. 

.  ^                ,>      .  .                          .     ^t    .  different  plant  from  the  Indian  hemp  which 

of  Governor  jsowdom,  commemorate  their  ,      ,  ,     *         .                      , 

,    ,      ...          ,.  ^,       ,            ,  furnishes  the  intoxicating  kutheeth  of  the 

early  bara.<hip!(.     If  the  rhymes  have  some-  .     .        -,,     ,            ,  .       , 

,    ^    -,,               ,,          »u      J        -u     Au  Arabs.     The  latter,  like  the  common  cnlti- 

what  of  the  uncouthnoss  they  describe,  they  ' 

,  ,  u     r  *u  1  1-  r     vated  hemp  ((7anna6i«  talira),  of  which  it  ii 

have  also  much  of  the  moral  comeliness  of  f  ^  '* 

an  heroic  patience  which  enabled  men  like    ">"'f  '  '""='''  "  »  »»""  "^  ""  «'•'••««» 

Bradford,   and  Win.low,  and  Standi.h,  to    Pl""  <>f  «"t~l  A..a,  and  the  flai-plant  U 

V  1      •     *•  au     V      r  1  from  the  same  regions,  or  from  Ejrrpt  The 

bear  unusual  privations  with  cheerfulness,     -.    ..       ,  o        »  "hjv^ 

1  .    .  •.  4U  •   •  J  Indian  hemp  of  America  is  mentioned  br 

and  to  transmit  their  iron  energy  and  exam-  .    ,   *^  *tvu,7«  wj 

^,    .  ...        11    1  •     iu    u  r  au      many  of  the  early  writers  as  a  valuable  na- 

ple  to  a  posterity  called  m  the  hour  of  the      .      ''  .       "^  »»iubuic  «•- 

country's  greatest  need  to  sustain  simUar  *^^«  <^^'°™odity,  and  its  cultivation  has  been 

hardships  in  its  defense.  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  flax  and 

hemp.     It  is  probable  that  it  might  be  reo- 

*'  And  now,  too  our  garments  begin  to  grow  dered  ralnable  by  careful  cultivation,  bvt 

thin,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  erer  been  at- 

And  wool  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  tempted. 

•pin; 
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clothing,  nets,  mats,  lines,  etc.  From  them,  the  people  fifst  learned  the 
use  of  this  material.  It  was  further  'Mesired  and  expected  that  all 
masters  of  families  should  see  that  their  children  and  servants  should 
bee  industriously  Implied,  so  as  the  mornings  and  evenings  and  other 
seasons  may  not  bee  lost,  as  formerly  they  have  beene,  but  that  the  honest 
and  profitable  custome  of  England  may  be  practiced  amongst  us ;  so  as 
all  hands  may  be  implied  for  the  working  of  hemp  and  fflaxe  and  other 
needful  things  for  clothing,  without  abridging  any  such  servants  of  their 
dewe  times  for  foode  and  rest  and  other  needful  refreshings." 

In  the  same  year  the  town  of  Salem  was  called  together  on  the  subject 
of  the  hemp  culture,  the  seed  of  which  was  first  sent  in  1629.  An  acre 
of  ground  was  set  apart  to  Samuel  Cornhill  for  its  cultivation.  The 
ponds  in  which  the  early  cultivators  rotted  their  flax  we  believe  still  bear 
the  name  of  the  Flax  Ponds.  The  manufacture  of  cordage  was,  the 
same  year  begun  in  Boston,  by  John  Harrison,  and,  in  1662,  John  Hey- 
man,  of  Charlestown,  received  liberty  to  make  ropes  and  lines. 

In  March,  1642-3,  a  memorable  Act,  intended  as  a  special  favor 
to  the  New  England  plantations,  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
exempted  from  duties,  subsidies,  and  taxation,  all  merchandise  intended 
for  their  use,  and  all  Colonial  produce  thence  exported  to  England.  Al- 
though this  ordinance  had  its  intended  effect  in  stimulating  the  industry 
of  the  colonists,  it  probably  rather  obstructed  than  promoted  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  other  staple  articles  of  English  export.  It 
furnished  facilities  for  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of  English  manufac- 
tures, and  rendered  the  colonists  simply  producers  of  raw  materials.  The 
confirmation  of  the  law,  in  a  modified  form,  became  a  few  years  after,  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  Act  of  navigation. 

In  the  following  year,  the  first  regular  or  systematic  attempt  at  an 
improved  manufacture  of  Cloth — particularly  of  woolen — was  made  by  a 
yirtt«y»-  company  of  Yorkshiremen,  who,  in  1638,  settled  at  Rowley,  in 
lempuV'  Massachusetts,  nearly  midway  between  Ipswich  and  Newbury. 
wtSiV^'""*  They  consisted  of  about  twenty  families  of  industrious  and  pious 
g©od«.  people,  under  the  direction  of  their  minister,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers, 
one  of  the  proscribed  non-conforming  ministers  of  England,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  the  first  Protestant  martyr,  John  Rogers,  who  suffered  at  Sraithfield, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1639,  and  the 
people  soon  after  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Cloth,  which  had  been 
the  occupation  of  many  of  them  in  England.  Here  they  built  the  first 
Fulling-mill  erected  in  the  North  American  Colonies.  The  mill  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  John  Pearson,  about  the  year  1643.'    It  stood 

(1)  Merchant's  Mag.  vol.  zxzlii.  p.  501.— In  aereral  cotemporaneoua  and  later  writcnf. 
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just  above  the  head  of  the  tide  on  Mill  riyer,  where  it  was  still  in  open- 
lion  ill  1809,  and  a  cedar  tenter-post,  brought  by  tnem  from  England, 
still  remaiued  perfectly  sound.' 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  place  at  which  woolen  Cloth  was 
made  in  New  England.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  had  previoosly  been 
wrought  into  Cloth,  but  whether  by  the  weavers  of  Rowley,  or  in  families 
generally,  under  the  stimulus  applied  by  the  Legislature,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  produced  two  years  before  several  claimants  for  the  bonntj, 
does  not  appear.  The  author  of  "  New  England's  First  Fruits,"  writing 
at  Boston,  September  26th,  1C42,  speaks  of  their  providential  help,  among 
other  things,  **  in  prospering  hempe  and  flaxe  so  well  that  it  is  freqnentlj 
sowcu,  spun,  and  woven  into  linen  cloth,  (and  in  short  time  may  serve 
for  cordage)  ;  so  cotton  wooll  (which  we  may  have  at  reasonable  rates  from 
the  islands)  and  our  linen  yarne,  we  can  make  dimittees  and  fustians  for 
our  summer  clothing ;  and  having  a  matter  of  1000  sheep,'  which  pros* 
per  well  to  begin  withal,  in  a  competent  time  we  hope  to  have  woollen 
cloth  there  made.  And  great  and  small  cattel  being  now  very  fre- 
quently killed  for  food ;  their  skins  will  afford  ns  leather  for  boots  and 
shoes  and  other  uses ;  so  that  God  is  leading  us  by  the  hand  int-o  a  way 
of  clothing." 

Although  the  people  of  Rowley  were  from  the  woolen  districts  of  Eng- 
land— especially  the  seat  of  the  broadcloth  manufacture — flax  and  cotton, 
as  well  as  wool,  appear,  at  first,  to  have  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
their  raw  matenals.  But  although  after  the  introduction  of  fulling-mills, 
much  of  the  woolen  Cloth  of  household  manufacture  was  worn  in  its  nn- 
fulled  and  unfinivshed  state,  the  mention  of  Mr.  Rogers'  people  as  the  first 
Cloth-iuakers,  must  be  understood  to  imply  the  first  manufacture  of  fulled 
and  dressed  Cloth,  gr  Cloth  wholly  of  wool,  of  which  none  was  previously 
made,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  last  cited  passage.  The  industry  of  the  Row- 
ley weavers  is  frequently  commended.     "  These  people  being  very  indns- 


who  refer  to  this  as  the  beginninf;  of  the  They  were  first  brought  to  Maisacbusetli 

Oloth-manufacture,  we  do  not  find  the  pre-  about  the  year  16S3,  and  were  kept  on  tht 

cijie  date  of  the  erection  of  the  fulling-mill  island  in  Boston  Harbor,  to  protect  thtm 

stated.      But  it  could    hardly  have    been  from  the  wolves  and  Indians.   Charlestown, 

earlier  than  Lftl3.  in  1652,  had  four  hundred  sheep,  and  Lynn 

(1)  Compondions  Hist,  of  N.  Eog.  by  Drs.  had  considerable  flock.*,  which  were  kept  on 

Morse  and  Pnrrish.  Nahant  under  a  common   shepherd.    The 

^2)  HutchiDson  gives  the  number  of  sheep  Dutch  West  Indian  Company,  iD  1625,  flnt 

in  Massachusetts,  in  1640,  as  three  thousand,  introduced  sheep  into  New  Xetherland«,  and 

Sheep  were  fir^t  introduced  into  the  Colo-  others  were  imported  in  1630.    But  in  164S 

nies   by  the    Loudon  Company,  at  James-  there  were  not  over  sixteen  sheep  in  that 

t«wn,  in  Virginia,  in  1609,  where,  in   1649,  Colony,  and  ewei  were  worth  eight  and  ten 

they  had  increased  to  about  three  thousand,  dollars  each. 
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trioos  every  way,  some  bailt  many  hbnses  to  the  namber  of  threescore 
fkadlies ;  and  were  the  first  that  set  upon  makiDg  Gloth  iu  this  western 
world ;  for  which  end  they  built  a  fulling-mill,  and  caused  their  little 
ooes  to  be  very  diligent  in  spinning  cotton  wool,  many  of  them  having 
been  clothiers  in  England,  till  their  zeal  to  promote  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
caased  them  to  wander.''  Governor  Winthrop  also  mentions  their  use 
of  eotton  : — ''  Our  supplies  from  England  failing  much,  men  began  to 
look  about  them,  and  fell  to  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  whereof  we  had 
store  from  Barbadoes,  and  of  hemp  and  flax,  wherein  Rowley,  to  their 
great  commendation,  exceeded  all- other  towns." 

The  woolen  manufacture,  to  which  they  were  bred,  was  at  this  time 
immeasurably  the  most  important  branch  of  English  production,  and  was 
the  greatest  support  of  British  commerce.  It  had  long  existed,  and 
had  been  encourged  by  numerous  statutes,  some  of  which  were  rather  an 
eridence  of  the  public  regard  for  it  than  of  any  real  advantage.  The  export 
of  wool  and  the  wearing  of  foreign  woolens  were  prohibited  as  early  as 
1261.  But  a  century  later,  English  wool,  which  was  the  best  in  Europe, 
formed  fourteen-fifteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom.  The  first 
considerable  impulse  was  given  to  the  woolen  manufacture  by  Edward  III., 
who,  in  1331,  invited  over  weavers,  dyers,  and  fullers,  from  Flanders.  A 
falling-mill  and  a  mill  for  dyers  existed  at  Manchester  in  1322.  But, 
for  a  long  time  after  that,  woolens  were  sent  across  the  Channel  to  be 
dyed  and  dressed.  The  manufacture  made  no  great  progress  until  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  when  great  numbers  of  skillful 'artisans  fled  from  the 
Low  Countries  to  England,  where  they  were  welcomed,  and  bomc  oppres- 
sive  statutes  were  modified  to  favor  them.  From  this  time  the  woolen 
mannfacture  of  England  first  became  really  important 

"  Onr  daj  arose 
When  Alva'8  tjranny  the  weaving  arts 
Drove  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Soheld." 

A  remonstrance  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  in  1582,  represented  to  the  Diet 
of  the  empire  that  England  exported  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  woolen  goods  were  supposed  to  consti- 
tute nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Dutch  to  gaia 
£700,000  yearly,  by  dyeing  and  dressing  the  raw  cloth.  The  exportatioa 
of  undyed  cloth  was  now  prohibited,  which  the  States  General  met  by 
prohibiting,  in  turn,  the  importation  of  English-dyed  Cloth.  The  trade 
fell  oflT,  and  the  proclamation  was  recalled.  But  an  effect  of  these  mea- 
sures was  the  introduction  of  mixed  or  medley  Cloths  of  different-colored 
jams  dyed  iu  the  wool,  which  much  extended  and  improved  the  English 
miniifactore.  In  1622,  a  Board  of  Trade  was  formed  '*  to  remedy  the  low 
20 
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price  of  wool,  and  tbe  decay  of  the  mannfactare."  Two  yean  after  the 
monopolies  of  excIasiTe  compauies  and  corporatioDS,  which  preiioasly 
controlled  it,  were  legally  abolished.  Aboat  tbe  same  Ume,  the  fine 
woolea  manafacture  began  in  Holland  ;  and,  in  1646,  it  was  commenced 
in  France.  In  1662,  the  exports  of  English  white  Cloth  had  fallen  oH^ 
as  represented  by  the  merchants,  from  100,000  to  11,000  pieces;  where* 
upon  the  export  of  wool  and  fuller's  earth  was  stringently  forbidden, 
and  was  e?en  made  a  felony.  It  was  now  that  the  gprowing  importance 
of  the  American  Colonies  as  a  market  for  English  woolens  and  other 
manafactares,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  on  the  Continent,  began 
to  be  felt,  and  the  policy  arose  of  preser?ing  that  market  exclusiyely  for 
the  mother  country,  both  by  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  by  the  dis* 
couragement  of  Colonial  manufactures. 

Religious  intolerance,  so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  arts, 
has  ever  been  next,  perhaps,  to  commerce,  the  chief  instrument  in  causing 
their  migration  from  place  to  place.  The  annals  of  every  nation  furnish 
evidence  of  this  truth.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  the  Tery  land 
in  which  these  arts  had  repeatedly  found  the  most  secure  asylum,  and  a 
cordial  welcome  for  their  multiform  benefits,  the  same  cause  should  have 
again  expelled  them  to  Ireland  and  to  America,  to  become  in  a  very 
short  time,  as  will  appear,  an  object  of  national  jealousy  and  of  repressive 
legislation. 

This  very  early  effort  of  a  yonng  community  to  become  self-dependent 
in  the  manufacture  of  %:lothing  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
The  AnHqui-  ^hat  it  involvcs  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use,  by  the  European 
tyofcouyn.  population  in  America,  of  a  material  whose  growth  and  manu- 
facture now  affects,  more  powerfully  than  any  other  article,  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  relations  of  the  whole  world,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  amity  between  two  of  the  greatest  of  modern  nations. 
The  earliest  nse  of  Cotton  in  textile  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  tbe  name,  seems  from  its  remoteness,  to  be  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
But  its  history  in  this  country  may  be  traced  with  more  distinctness  than 
in  any  other.  Here,  as  in  England,  during  a  like  period,  its  very  limited 
nse  throughout  the  first  century  and  a  half,  was  but  preparatory  to  a  re- 
markable change  of  economy  at  the  end  of  that  time.  This  valuable 
plant,  of  which  there  are  several  species  and  numerous  varieties,  is  a  spon- 
taneous production  of  large  sections  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and 
has  been,  from  very  early  times,  employed  by  the  natives  of  each  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  The  birth-place  of  the  cotton- manufacture  is 
assigned  to  India,  and  its  origin  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  authen* 
tic  history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  writ- 
ten nearly  three  thousand  years  ago.     The   Chinese  have  employed 
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it  in  the  maimfactare  of  paper  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  mentioned 
bj  Herodotus,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  plain  and  figared 
eottoDSy  by  Nearcbas,  a  century  after.  Its  cnltiyation  and  manufacture 
in  Persia  are  spoken  of  by  Strabo,  and  iu  Egypt  by  Pliuy,  early  in  the 
Christian  era.  That  calico-printing  by  blocks,  and  even  by  the  use  of 
mordants,  or  mineral  dyes,  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  there  remains 
scarcely  a  doubt.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  cotton  stuffs 
from  India  are  first  mentioned  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  modem  tra?elers  give  nearly  the  same  description  of  the 
business  as  was  given  in  the  Pcriplus  of  Arrian  at'  that  day.  It  still 
flourishes  in  the  same  districts,  and  the  "  webs  of  woven  air,"  which  the 
Hindoos  fabricated  with  the  simplest  and  rudest  iDstrnmeuts,  are  still 
made  there  with  nearly  the  same  machinery,  of  a  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
texture  which  all  the  appliances  of  modern  invention  cannot  surpass.  So 
true  it  is,  as  affirmed  by  a  Hindoo  writer,  that  **  the  first,  the  best,  and 
the  most  perfect  of  instruments  is  the  human  hand. "  Modern  machinery 
has  rather  served  to  multiply  the  power  of  production  than  to  excel  the 
native  cunning  of  that  divinely  contrived  machine.  The  Saracens  intro- 
duced the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  Europe — especially  into 
Spain — where  Baceloua  was  famous  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its 
cotton  8tu£^  A  degree  of  sacredness,  attached  to  cotton  fabrics  by  the 
Mohammedans,  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  late  introduction  of  the 
use  of  cotton  among  the  Christian  nations,  who  abhorred  the  customs  of 
the  infidel.  From  Spain  it  gradually  spread,  however,  through  Italy, 
France  and  Flanders,  and  also  entered  Europe,  by  way  of  Turkey,  into 
Greece,  Qermany  and  the  Venetian  States,  arriving,  latest  of  all,  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Livingston  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
have  discovered  large  tracts  of  country  under  cultivation  with  cotton, 
which  is  extensively  manufactured  into  cloth  by  the  natives.  Columbus 
and  the  Spaniards  who  first  visited  America  found  cotton  growing  wild 
in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands — whence  our  first  spinners  obtained 
itp— and  our  Southern  cultivators,  more  recently,  the  seed.  In  the  hotter 
regions  of  America  both  continental  and  insular,  cotton  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest  constituted  the  principal  clothing  of  the  natives.  The 
more  civilized  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Pern  through  the  matchless  skill  which 
habit  gives  to  manual  execution,  aided  by  even  ruder  implements  than  were 
nsed  by  the  primitive  Gentoo,  spun  and  wove  textures  which  are  represented 
as  little  inferior  in  beauty  and  fineness  to  the  product  of  oriental  looms. 
Some  garments  sent  home  by  Cortez  after  his  conquest  of  Mexico  were 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Herrara  said  of  the 
Nicaragnan  women  "they  spin  as  fine  as  hair."    The  tribes  of  Central 


k/ 
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America  eren  drove  a  considerable  trade  in  Cotton,.raw  and  mannfactared 
And  the  modem  Indians  of  the  same  countries  fabricate  cloth  of  the  same 
material  with  looms  much  resembling  the  Aztec  machinery  figured  in  the 
collections  of  Mendoza. 

"It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Baines/  "that  the  Cotton  and 
Indigo  plants  are  indigenous  in  America  as  well  as  in  India,  but  the  arts 
of  spinning  and  weaving  were  probably  carried  over  by  the  wanderers,  who- 
ever they  may  have  been,  by  whom  that  continent  was  first  peopled.  The 
jnaoiifactjire  nf  jQottoajnqst  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the 
orjrrjnftl  sfi^l('.mfil4  of  A  mRnna^  but  learned  men  are  much  divided  as  to  the 
date  of  this  event,  some  carryniglt  nearly  as  high  as  the  deluge,  and  others 
contending  for  a  much  later  period.  The  American  manufacture  may,  at 
all  events,  claim  a  high  degree  of  antiquity."  There  seems  to  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  supposing  the  textile  arts  to  have  been  originally  imported  into 
America.  The  general  operations  of  the  human  mind  are  uniformly  an- 
alogous. There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  its  lowest 
state  of  development  is  capable  of  devising  means  for  the  relief  of  press- 
ing wants,  which,  under  like  circumstances,  are  everywhere  strikingly  sim- 
ilar. The  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving  involve  the  same  princi- 
ples whatever  may  be  the  machinery  adopted,  whether  it  be  the  simple 
spindle  and  rude  loom  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Camanche,  or  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  a  modern  factory.  .The  implements  used  by  the  aboriginal 
Americans  were  suflSciently  different  from  those  of  the  Eastern  continent 
to  entitle  the  art  to  be  considered  of  indigenous  growth. 

The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Cotton  manufacture  into 
England,  whence  America  received  it  again  under  new  auspices,  is  not 
known.  Its  existence  there  was  at  first  overlooked  in  the  general  atten- 
tion to  the  woolen  manufacture.  Cotton  was  first  used,  and  for  a  long  time 
almost  exclusively,  for  the  making  (^candlcwick,  in  which  use  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  Bolton  Abbey  in  1298.  The  earliest  authentic  mention 
of  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  England  is  by  Lewis  Roberts,  in 
his  "  Treasure  of  Traffic,"  a  small  book  published  in  1G41,  when  the  man- 
ufacture is  supposed  to  have  been  in  its  very  infancy.  **  The  town  of 
Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein  remembered  and  worthily 
for  their  encouragement  commended,  who  buy  the  yarn  of  the  Irish  in 
great  quantity  and  weaving  it,  return  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell. 
Neither  doth  their  industry  rest  here  ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  Lon- 
don, that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the  same 
and  perfect  it  into  fuHtians^  vermUlions,  dimities,  and  other  such  stuffs, 
and  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented  and  sold  and  not  seldom 

(1)  Historj  of  the  Cotton  Manafacturo  in  Great  Brilaio. 
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Beat  into  forrain  parts,  who  have  means  at  far  easier  terms  to  proYide 
themseWes  of  the  said  first  materials."  Mr.  Baines  is  of  the  opinion  that 
tke  manufacture  of  cotton  had  obscurely  commenced  and  had  been  insen- 
sibly and  slowly  growing  up  for  some  time  before  its  first  distinct  recog- 
nition in  the  work  of  Roberts.  The  ''fustians/'  " cotton  velvet "  and 
fabrics  called  '*  Manchester  cottons  "  mentioned  by  earlier  writers,  like  the 
Kendall  and  Welch  ''cottons"  of  a  later  period,  he  states  were  wholly 
made  of  wool,  and  he  adverts  to  the  curious  circumstance  "  that  a  mana- 
facture,  destined  afterward  to  eclipse  not  merely  the  glory  of  the  old 
'Manchester  cottons '  but  that  of  all  other  manufactures,  should  thus  have 
existed  in  name  long  before  it  existed  in  fact."  The  term  fustians, 
which  denoted  a  species  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  made  at  Norwich 
and  in  Scotland,  he  believes  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  foreign  Cottons, 
of  which  they  were  an  imitation  in  woolen.  "Fustians  and  other  wool- 
ens" had  long  been  spoken  of  among  the  manufactures  of  Norwich.  Bnt 
Mr.  Baines,  whose  inquiries  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cotton 
manufacture  was  probably  introduced  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  cites  a  passage  from  Fuller's  "  Worthies  of  England,"  written  in 
1662,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Manchester  as  the  seat  for  some  time  past  of 
the  Cotton  manufacture,  and  Bolton  in  the  same  country  as  the  chief  mar- 
ket for  fustians,  which  were  "  then  in  almost  general  use  throughout  the 
nation."  The  fustians  here  spoken  of  are  understood  to  belong  to  the 
manufactures  of  Cotton  referred  to  by  Lewis  Roberts.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  humble  essay  of  our  spinners  and  Cloth-makers 
required  Cotton,  which  it  was  the  care  of  the  rulers  to  provide  for  their 
use.  Many  of  the  early  tradespeople  of  the  colonies,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Rowley  people,  were  from  the  principal  manufacturing  centres  in  England, 
and  not  a  few  from  Norwich  ;  they  were  doubtless  instructed  in  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  fustians  and  similar  fabrics  then  in  general  use  among 
the  English  people.  The  fustians  and  dimities  made  by  them  as  before 
mentioned  were  doubtless  composed  in  part  of  Cotton.  As  linen  warp, 
mostly  imported,  continued  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  be  used  in 
England  in  the  fabrication  of  Cottons,  no  muslins  or  other  goods  wholly 
of  Cotton,  and  none  but  strong,  coaise  fustians  and  dimities  of  any  kind 
having  been  made  there  previous  to  the  year  1760, — we  may  assume  from  the 
testimony  before  adduced  that  the  use  of  Cotton  in  textile  fabrics  has  exist- 
ed in  this  country  from  nearly  as  early  a  date  as  in  England.  The  system 
pursued  in  the  two  countries  also  and  the  description  of  cloth  made  were 
not  dissimilar.  Until  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  weavers  were  accustomed  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  linen  wnrp  and  the  raw  Cotton  each  on  his  own  account. 
It  was  then  carded  and  spun  by  their  wives  and  children  and  afterward 
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woTen  bj  tbe  head  of  the  familj,  who  plied  his  loom  daring  a  ptit  of  the 
day,  the  remainder  being  employed  in  gardening  or  other  alEurs.  AfUr 
it  was  woven  it  was  carried  to  the  nearest  market  when  it  was  finished 
and  exposed  for  sale.  A  species  of  hoasehold  manafactare  thos  grew  np 
among  the  spinners  and  weavers  scattered  widely  over  the  coantry  in  the 
manner  which  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  early  orden  of 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  A  modification  of  the  system  introdneed 
about  1740,  by  which  the  merchants  sent  agents  thronghont  the  coantry 
to  supply  the  weavers  with  linen  yam  and  raw  Cotton  at  stated  times  and 
receive  their  cloth  in  exchange,  has  been  regarded  as  so  great  an  improre- 
ment  as  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  basiness,  and  to  procure 
for  England  the  title  of  the  second  birth-place  of  the  Cotton  mannfactore. 
It  was  little  imafrined,  however,  at  that  time,  either  in  England  or  America, 
that  Cotton  clothing  would  ever  become,  to  the  extent  it  has  done,  a  sab- 
stitute  for  woolen,  linen,  and  silk.  While  Cotton  therefore  was  not  over- 
looked, and  silk  received  early  and  marked  encouragement,  the  cultivation 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  especially — ^as  the  climate  demanded, — the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  wool  was  systematically  enforced  or  recommended  by 
the  fathers  of  New  England. 

On  the  14th  May,  1645,  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  first  falling- 
mill,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  made  the  following  order, 
which  exhibits  a  becoming  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as  legislators, 
both  to  the  rising  and  to  future  generations.  It  is  also  interesting  ts 
showing  that  even  then  they  looked  to  a  supply  of  something  more  than 
their  own  immediate  wants.  **  Forasmuch  as  woolen  cloth  is  so  nseful  a 
commodity,  &c.,  by  reason  of  the  cold  winters,  and  being  at  present 
scarce  and  deare,  and  likely  soon  to  be  so  in  parts  whence  we  can  expect 
to  get  it,  by  reason  of  the  wars  in  Europe  destroying  the  flocks  of  sheepe, 
and  killing  and  hindering  the  trade  of  those  whose  skill  and  labor  tend 
to  that  end,  and  as  for  want  of  woolen  cloth  many  poor  people  have 
sufi'ered  cold  and  hardship  and  impaired  their  health,  and  some  hazarded 
their  lives,  and  those  who  had  provided  their  families  with  cotton  cloth, 
(not  being  able  to  get  the  other)  have  by  that  means  had  some  of  their 
children  much  scorched  by  fire,  yea,  divers  burnt  to  death ;  this  Court, 
therefore,  (taking  into  consideration  our  present  condition  in  that  particu- 
lar, as  also  having  an  eye  to  the  good  of  posterity,  knowing  how  useful  and 
necessary  woolen  cloths  and  stuffs  would  be  for  our  more  comfortable 
cloathing  and  how  profitable  a  merchandize  it  is  like  to  be  (o  transport 
to  other  parts  /)  doth  hereby  desire  all  towns  in  general,  and  every  one 
in  particular  within  the  jurisdiction,  seriously  to  weigh  the  premises,  and 
accordingly,  that  you  will  endeavour  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
such  sheepe  as  they  have  already,  as  also  to  procure  more  with  all  con 
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veQient  speed  into  the  several  towns  by  all  sacb  lawful  ways  and  means 
as  Qod  shall  pat  iiit.o  their  bands,  and  for  the  better  effecting  thereof,  we 
thinke  meet  it  be  appointed  to  each  several  town,  being  assembled  to- 
gether to  know  who  will  bay  ewe  sheepe  at  the  rate  of  40s.  apiece, 
nnder  three  years  ould,  &c. ;  and  appoint  one  in  each  town  to  take  the 
names  and  return  them  by  the  7th  next  month  to  Mayor  Gibson,  his 
honse  in  Boston,  and  farther  it  is  desired  that  those  having  friends  in 
England  desiring  to  come,  would  write  them  to  bring  as  many  sheepe  as 
conTcnient,  with  them,  which  being  carefully  endeavoured,  we  leave  the 
SQCcesse  to  God."  In  forther  aid  of  this  object,  an  order  was  made  in 
1648,  for  the  pasturing  of  sheep  npon  the  commons,  and  another  offering 
bounties  for  the  killing  of  wolves,  which  were  exceedingly  destructive  of 
the  live  stock  of  the  farmers.  For  every  wolf  killed  during  the  next  fonr  ' 
years  an  Englishman  was  entitled  to  receive  at  least  30  shillings,  and  an 
Indian  20s,  Premiums  of  less  amount  had  been  previously  offered  and 
paid  for  several  years,  and  were  renewed  at  different  times  down  nearly 
to  the  present  century.'  Six  years  after,  the  Assembly  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  sheep,  and  even  the  killing  of  any  for  food  under  two 
years  of  age,  save  for  the  use  of  the  owner's  family.  In  16*75  it  adopted 
the  more  questionable  policy  of  prohibiting  also  the  exportation  of  wool, 
of  which  some  had  already  been  sent  to  France  from  Nantucket,  where 
sheep  husbandry  was  very  early  and  successfully  practiced. 

Among  several  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
made  by  the  same  authorities  in  165G,  was  one  passed  in  May  of  that 
year  in  regard  to  spinning^  which,  iu  some  respects,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  relating  to  the  subject,  on  the  colonial  statute  book.  It 
was  systematic  in  the  enforcement  of  that  industry,  and  left  no  class  of 
the  community  at  liberty  to  neglect  it.  In  view  of  the  present  scarcity 
and  probable  decrease  of  supplies  from  abroad,  and  "  for  the  improving 
as  many  hands  as  may  be  in  spinninge  woole,  cotton,  flaxe,  d^c,"  it  or- 
dered "that  all  hands  not  necessarily  employed  on  other  occasions, 


(1)  lo  1783,  Matsachnsettfl  was  compelled  tion,  paid  premiums  for  the  same  purpose, 

to  offer  four  pounds  for  every  wolf's  head,  In  some  of  these,  captured  wolves'  headi 

and  one  pound  for    e?ery  whelp    brought  were  in  early  times  required  to  be  nailed  to 

to  the   seleotmen   of   any    town.      Nearly  the  meeting-bouse,  and  notice  given  to  the 

eriry  one  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies  found  constables  before   the  bounties   were  paid* 

it  aeoeasary  to  give  large  premiums  for  the  A  mode  of  capture  early  practiced  in  Maasa- 

deetmction  of  wolves  and  other   animals  ohusetts,  was  by  binding  the  shanks  of  four 

which  made   dreadful  havoc  among  their  fish  hooks  together  with  the  barbs  outwardy 

herds  and  flocks.     No  less  than  3125  guild-  then  wrapping   them  in  raw  cotton,   and 

en  ($1250)  were  levied  in  the  little  Duteh  dipping  in  melted  tallow  nntil  a  ball  wm 

Colony  on  the  Delaware,  in  1677,  as  boun-  formed  the  sise  of  an  egg,  which  was  gre«- 

tiea  oo  wolvea'  heads.    Many  towns  in  addi-  dlly  swallowed  by  the  hungry  vermin. 
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women,  girls  and  bojs,  shall  and  herebj  are  enjoined  to  spin  according 
to  their  skill  and  ability,  and  that  the  selectmen  in  every  town  do  con- 
sider the  condition  and  capacity  of  every  family,  and  accordingly  to 
assess  them  as  one  or  more  spinners.  And  because  several  families  are 
necessarily  employed  the  greater  part  of  their  time  •in  other  business, 
yet,  if  opportunities  were  attended,  some  time  might  be  spared,  at  least 
by  some  of  them,  for  this  work ;  the  said  selectmen  shall  therefore 
assess  such  families  at  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  spinner,  according  to  their 
capacities.  Secondly :  and  that  every  one  thus  assessed  for  a  whole 
spinner,  do  after  the  present  year,  1656,  spin  for  30  weeks  every  yeare 
3  pound  per  week  of  linen,  cotton,  or  woolen,  and  so  proportionally  for 
half  or  quarter  spinners,  under  the  penalty  of  I2d.  for  every  poond 
short ;  and  the  selectmen  shall  take  special  care  for  the  executing  of  this 
orde|,  wiiieh  may  be  easily  effected  by  dividing  those  several  towns  into 
10,  6,  5,  to  take  an  account  of  their  division,  and  to  certify  the  selectmen 
if  any  are  defective  in  what  they  are  assessed,  who  shall  improve  the 
aforesaid  penalties,  imposed  upon  such  as  are  negligent,  for  the  encourage 
ment  of  those  that  are  diligent  in  their  labour.  And  it  is  further  ordered 
that  the  selectmen  in  all  towns  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  have  power 
to  make  such  orders  in  their  respective  towns  for  the  clearing  of  com- 
mons, for  keeping  of  sheep,  as  also  for  the  time  of  putting  rams  to  their 
flocks,  as  they  shall  judge  meet ;  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  depo- 
ties  in  the  several  towns  impart  the  mind  of  this  Court  to  their  inhabitants 
concerning  the  sowing  of  seeds  botii  of  hemp  and  flaxe."*  Thongfa 
scarcely  compatible  with  our  ideas  of  the  largest  freedom,  so  decided  an 
expression  of  the  legislative  will  was  likely  to  turn  the  public  attention 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  home  manufacture  of  clothing.  Several  of 
the  towns  appear  about  this  time  to  have  made  efforts  to  introduce 
the  weaving  arts  into  their  midst.  The  first  weaver  in  Chelmsford, 
William  How,  was  the  same  vear  admitted  an  inhabitant  and  was  allotted 
by  the  town  twelve  acres  of  meadow,  and  eighteen  of  upland,  *'  provided 
he  set  up  his  trade  of  weaving,  and  perform  the  town's  work."  The 
Tb*.  »#<N^iia  "^^^  fulling  mill  probably,  after  that  at  Rowley,  was  soon 
fulling  mill,  j^fj^^  Ij^jJu  ^^  Watcrtown.     In  May.  1662.  Thomas  Agar,  a 

fuller  of  Roxbury.  purchased  of  Timothy  Hawkins  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  fulling  mill  at  Water- 
town.  He  sold  the  mill  and  land  in  December  of  the  following  year  to 
Thomas  Leveran.  a  cloth-worker  from  Pedham,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
in  England.  It  was  the  second  mill  in  that  place,  and  in  166^70  wis 
conveyed  to  Hawking  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  and  Benjamin  Gar- 

(1)  IU««rl«»  roL  iii.  p.  39€l 
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field.  A  second  falling  mill  was  built  in  the  town  on  Mill  Brook,  ad- 
joining the  first  water  mill  erected  aboat  thirty-five  years  before  by 
Edward  How  and  Mr.  Cradock,  and  which  was  now  owned  by  How, 
Thomas  Danforth,  and  others,  who  erected  the  fulling  mill  previous  to 
November,  1686.  ^  falling  mill  was  built  in  Dedham  in  1681,  by  Messrs. 
V  Draper  and  Fairbanks.  It  stood  on  Mother  Brook,  an  artificial  canal, 
S^  miles  long,  which  conducted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  waters  of 
Charles  rivei;  into  the  Neponset,  and  has  long  furnished  water  power  to 
nnmerous  factories.  It  was  constructed  for  that  purpose  in  1639  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  town,  and  like  the  Mill  Brook  at  Watertown,  is  claimed 
to  be  the  oldest  canal  in  this  country. 

Few  attempts  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  New 
England  to  produce  their  own  clothing.  Connecticut  had,  as  early  as 
1640,  made  some  useful  orders  respecting  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax  for  cordnge  and  clothing,  the  importation  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes, 
and  the  improvement  of  sheep.  In  1660  those  animals  were  freed  from 
the  taxes  paid  by  other  cattle,  and  grounds  were  the  same  year  ordered 
to  be  cleared  for  their  pasturage.  Ten  years  after,  every  male  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  was  required  to  work  one  day  in  June  of  each  year  in 
clearing  away  the  underwood  for  that  purpose.  The  Town  Book  of 
Waterbnry  in  that  colony  contains  an  order  passed  Jan.  20,  1692-S, 
stating  that  ''  thare  was  sequestcrd  the  great  brook  from  edman  scots 
lot  down  to  samuell  hickox,  Jr.  lot  for  to  build  a  fulling  mill.''  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  such  a  mill  was  built  there  before  the  year 
1728  or  1730.'  A  fulling  mill  was  built  on  Nahantic  River  in  1693,  by 
Peter  Heckley,  of  New  London,  which  was  the  first  in  that  town.  The 
same  town  in  1713  granted  Lt.  Col.  John  Livingston  of  that  place, 
what  right  it  hud  to  Saw-mill  brook  to  erect  a  saw  mill  and  fulling  mill 
thereon  ;  and  in  1721  Thomas  Smith  obtained  leave  to  erect  fulling  and 
grist  mills  at  Upper  Alewive  Cove.'  Until  near  this  time  manufactures  had 
made  but  slow  progress  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Trumbull  states  that  in 
1713  there  was  but  one  clotlrver  in  the  colony,  and  the  most  he  could  do 
was  to  full  the  cloth  which  was  made.  Much  of  the  cloth  was  woni 
nnsheared  and  unpressed.  In  this  statement,  derived  from  the  official  re- 
ports to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  the  venerable  historian  is  believed  by  a  late 
writer  to  have  been  in  error,  and  that  there  were  probably  many  clothiers 
and  fulling  mills  at  that  date.  Some  particulars  respecting  the  colonics, 
famished  to  Edward  Randolph,  the  parliamentary  collector  of  customs  in 
New  England,  include  the  statement  that  about  the  year  1673,  "  all  cord- 
age, sail-cloth  and  nets  came  from  England.     No  cloth  is  made  there 

(1)  BroDion's  Hist  Waterbary.  (2)  Gaolkln's  Hist  New  London,  p.  40i. 
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worth  foar  shillings  a  jard,  and  no  linen  abore  two  shilliogs  and  six* 
pence."' 

The  encouragement  of  the  asefal  arts  was  not  a  primarf  object  with 
the  mercantile  company  which  ^rst  planted  under  excliuiTe  priTileges  in  New 
Netherlands.  The  extensive  mannfactures  and  yast  commerce  of  Holland 
furnished  ample  supplies  of  merchandise  in  exchange  for  the  fbrs  and  peltrj 
of  the  colony,  and  took  away  the  stimulus  to  domestic  maoufactares.  Yet 
the  characteristic  industry  of  the  Dutch,  prompted  them  to  a  rery  general 
household  manufacture,  particularly  of  linen  and  hosiery  in  which  branches 
their  native  country  had  long  excelled.  The  flax  and  the  wool  of  their 
farms  were  thus  wrought  up,  and  it  was  the  pride  of  the  Dotch  matrons 
on  fitting  occasions  to  display  their  ample  stores  of  strong,  smooth,  and 
nicely  bleached  home-made  linen,  and  stockings  of  blue,  red  and  green 
worsted.  Denton,  the  earliest  writer  on  that  Province  says  (16Y0) 
"Every  one  make  their  own  linen,  and  a  great  part  of  their  woolen  cloth 
for  their  ordinary  wearing."  The  natives  gave  them  the  name  of  Jssy- 
r€om\  or  the  cloth  makers,  as  being  so  much  their  superiors  in  the  art 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1657  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk  there,  and 
Mulberry  trees  were  two  years  after  sent  thence  to  Curacoa.  Wild  In- 
digo was  planted  near  Fort  Orange  by  Julian  Van  Rensselaer  and  near 
New  Amstenlam  by  Augustus  Heerman. 

By  the  proprietaries  of  New  Jersey,  after  its  transfer  to  the  English,  ar- 
tisans and  tradespeople  were  invited  to  settle,  especially  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  province,  by  special  inducements  held  out  to  them.  A  num- 
ber of  Scotch  who  settled  there  introduced  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  hemp  ond  Hax.  Letters  addressed  to  their  friends  in  Scotland  speak 
of  a  plenty  of  material  for  linen  about  the  year  1684.  Flax  twice 
heckled  sold  for  nine  pence  the  pound,  and  wool  was  cheap,  but  labor  ex- 
ceedinsrly  scarce  and  dear.  Smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  weavers,  tailors, 
and  shoemakers  were  especially  needed.  The  Quakers  from  Yorkshire 
and  London,  who,  about  the  year  167T,  settled  Salem,  Burlington,  and 
other  parts  of  West  Jersey,  soon  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
**  Very  puod  senses,  druggets,  crapes,  carablets  (part  hair)  and  gooi 
plushes  with  several  other  woolen  clothes  besides  Linnen,"  are  mentioned 
among  their  manufactures  in  1697  by  an  English  writer  who  professed  to 

(H  Chjiliners  in   Holmes'  AddaIs.  A.  D.  that  a  dancing  »chool  h»d  b«ea  set  up  bat 

1673.      The^e   faet«  are  ^learcelT   more   in  pat  down,  bat  that  a  fencinjj^  school  was  al- 

Cvtntm^t  with  the  present  than  others  with  lowed  in  Boston.     Among  the  solid  men  «f 

which  they  5ta!id  in  jux:a-p.»;titioD.ajt  for  ex-  the  town  were  15  merchants  worth  aboat 

•mpio   thtt   tht>re   were   no    be^i^ar* :    not  i 50.000;  or  £500.  ^probabljshoald  be  £60H) 

three   person*   rut   to  dea:h   annaa'.Ir   for  one  with  another:  50#  persons  with  £Mf# 

theft:  there  were  no  mu^ioians  bj  trade;  each. 
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ipeftk  from  personal  knowledge.  English  hemp  and  flax  was  snccessfnlly 
eoltiyated,  and  wild  hemp  was  need  to  some  extent.  Fairs  were  held  two 
or  three  times  in  the  year  in  each  town,  and  were  well  attended.  In  Feb- 
raanr,  1703,  John  Clarke  received  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the 
SoQthem  branches  of  the  Rahawack  "  for  his  encouragement  in  Btting  a 
falling  mill "  in  that  part  of  the  province.  It  is  the  first  erection  of  the 
kind  of  which  we  find  any  mention  in  that  province. 

Tbecharter  granted  by  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  1640,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  on  the  Delaware,  permitted  the  company  to  engage  in  all  manu- 
factures, and  in  all  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign.  Printz,  who  was  sent 
oat  soon  after  as  Governor,  was  instructed  to  encourage  the  propagation  of 
sheep,  with  a  view  to  a  large  export  of  wool  to  the  parent  state,  and  also  to 
make  trials  as  to  the  practicability  of  raising  silk.  A  letter  to  a 
Swedish  official  in  1693,  after  they  came  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  speaks  of  their  happy  condition  ;  they  were  export- 
ers of  bread,  grain,  flour,  and  oil ;  "  our  wives  and  daughters  employ 
themselves  in  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and  many  of  them  in  weaving,  so 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  our  daily  support"' 
They  had  80  sheep  in  1663,  and  were  now,  probably,  well  supplied  with 
wool.  Among  the  first  branches  of  industry  that  Penn  sought  to  engraft 
upon  his  new  colony  was  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth. 
One  of  his  first  legislative  acts  after  his  arrival  in  1682  was  to  invest 
with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  Finns  and  other 
foreigners — amounting  to  about  3000 — then  in  possession  of  the  country. 
The  proclamation  of  similar  privileges  and  full  religious  freedom  to  all 
others  not  of  ill  fame  who  should  arrive,  induced  numbers  of  the  indus- 
trious  and  persecuted  classes  from  difierent  parts  of  Europe,  and  from 
other  colonies,  to  settle  in  the  province.  Indeed,  the  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality  of  the  laws  framed  by  the  founder  in  England,  and  regularly  enacted 
after  his  arrival,  are  universally  conceded  to  have  been  honorable  to  the 
legislation  of  the  period  and  to  have  been  favorable  to  emigration  and 
that  character  for  industry  which  the  State  has  ever  maintained.  To 
furnish  a  ready  market  for  the  domestic  products  of  his  people  especially 
woolen  and  linen,  fairs  were  at  once  established  to  be  held  at  stated 
tiroes,  in  several  of  the  towns,  where  the  people  were  brought  together  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  The  first  appears  to  have  been  held  about  the 
year  1686,  when,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  only  about  ten  dollars 
worth  was  sold.'    His  charter  to  the  city  in  1701  provided  for  holding 

(1)  Campaoint,  chap.  ix.  Ketberlaoda  in  1041.     Bat  those  in  Philar 

(2)  Pastorias.  Fairs  were  early  estab-  delpbia  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  d«- 
lisbed  in  New  England,  and  for  the  sale  of  signed  priucipallj  or  exclusively  for  the  dia- 
calUe,  hj  th*  I>irtotor  and  Goanoil  of  New  posal  of  mannfkctnred  articloi. 
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two  markets  in  each  week,  and  two  semi-annaal  Fain  on  the  16th  and 
two  following  days  of  May  and  November  in  each  year.  These  afterward 
became  famous  occasions  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  every  description 
of  domestic  goods,  the  excellence  of  which  attracted  visitors  from  distant 
provinces.  Their  influence  was  favorable  to  the  industry  of  the  common 
nity.  These  periodical  gatherings  were  at  that  time  popular  iu  England, 
and  originated  in  the  Church  festivals  or  wakes  held  upon  the  anniTersaries 
of  certain  Suints,  when  it  was  customary  to  make  merry  with  ale,  whence  that 
termination  became  synonymous  with  festival,  as  Whitsnnale,  bridal  or 
bride-ale.  But  it  was  only  a  few  years  previous  to  this  time  that  they  had 
assumed  that  gross  and  riotous  feature,  and  the  commercial  character 
which  caused  them  to  be  banished  from  the  sacred  precincts  in  which  thej 
were  originally  held,  to  the  village  green  where  they  were  more  complete- 
If  given  up  to  the  purposes  of  trade.  Several  of  the  early  laws  of  the 
province  against  the  drinking  of  healths  and  drunkenness,  may  have  been  in 
part  designed  to  countervail  the  tendency  of  these  popular  gatherings  to 
promote  excess  and  irregularity. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  1683,  Penn  bespeaks 
their  favorable  attention  to  his  project  for  the  production  of  wine  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  both  which  branches  he  hoped  the  French  attracted 
thither  from  Carolina  would  be  a  means  of  advancing.  His  expectations 
in  this  respect  were  not  realized.  But  the  liberal  character  of  his  govern- 
ment  and  his  personal  repute,  induced  a  considerable  number  of  Germans 
from  Cresheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  to  settle  in  his  principality,  and  also  a 
number  of  Welsh,  Irish  and  Dutch,  all  of  an  industrial  class.  The  Ger- 
mans principally  settled  at  Germantown  near  the  city,  which  they  founded 
soon  after  Philadelphia  was  laid  out,  and  were  presently  joined  by  other 
Palatines,  including  the  ancestors  of  the  American  Philosopher,  David 
Ritten house,  Christopher  Saur,  and  others  whose  names  are  identified 
with  the  early  enterprise  and  science  of  the  country.  So  great  indeed 
was  the  inQux  of  Germans  during  succeeding  years,  that  Governor  Keith, 
in  1717,  recommended  Parliament  to  prohibit  any  from  coming  without 
a  license  from  the  English  or  colonial  governments,  lest  so  many  should 
endanger  the  allegiance  of  the  province.  A  tax  of  5  shillings  per  head 
was  indeed  injudiciously  laid  by  the  Assembly  in  1729,  but  was  soon  af- 
ter canceled.  The  Germans  who  first  arrived  soon  became  noted  for 
their  linen  and  hosiery,  and  were  the  first  to  introduce  in  this  country 
some  branches  of  industry  noticed  elsewhere.  Penn  wrote  to  the  Marqnis 
of  Halifax  in  Feb.  1684,  that  the  Germans  had  already  fallen  upon  flax 
and  hemp,  and  the  French  upon  vines.  To  quicken  their  exertions  in  the 
production  of  Cloth,  he  appears  about  the  same  time  to  have  offered  a 
premium  for  the  first  piece.     On  the  17th  9th  mo.,  1686,  the  petition  of 
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Al>r»ham  Opdeng^afe  was  read  in  the  council  **  for  the  Governor's  promise 
to  him  who  should  make  the  first  and  finest  piece  of  linen  cloth.  "^  Wigart 
Lerering,  one  of  the  Qermantown  settlers,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  first  set* 
tiers  of  Rozboroogh,  was  a  weaver  bj  trade  and  his  descendants  are  among 
the  most  enterprising  manufactnrers  of  the  present  day.  Matthew  Honl- 
gate,  who  purchased  land  in  1698  of  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Rox- 
borough,  erected  upon  the  Wissahickon,  between  that  year  and  1720,  a  full- 
ing mill,  the  ruins  of  which  were  lately  visible.  A  variety  of  linen  and 
woolen  stuffs  are  mentioned  as  the  manufactures  of  these  and  others  in  the 
province  in  1698,  as  druggets,  serges,  camblets,  etc.,  which  daily  improved  in 
quality.  Among  the  tradesmen  who  had  remunerative  employment  were 
dyers,  fullers,  combmakers,  cardmakers,  weavers,  spinners,  etc.  The 
price,  in  1688,  for  spinning  worsted  or  linen,  we  are  told,  was  usually  two 
shillings  the  pound,  and  for  knitting  coarse  yarn  stockings,  half  a  crowf 
a  pair.  The  price  for  weaving  linen  of  half  a  yard  in  width  was  ten  or 
tirelve  pence  per  yard.  Wool  combers  or  carders  received  twelve  pence 
per  pound,  the  pay  of  journeymen  tailors  was  twelve  shillings  per  week 
and  "  their  diet."  The  first  in  this  line  mentioned  in  Philadelphia  was 
Charles  Blackman,  who  enjoyed  the  governor's  patronage.  Fulling  mills 
are  mentioned  as  in  operation  on  Darby  river,  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  about  five  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  German  linen  of  the 
ProTince  is  described  to  be  "such  as  no  person  of  quality  need  be  ashamed 
to  wear."*  The  progress  in  the  arts  of  the  clothier,  if  the  writer  may  be 
credited,  appears  to  hi^ve  been  considerable  for  so  short  a  time. 

In  respect  to  Clothing,  as  in  some  other  things,  the  first  settlers  of 
America  were  content  to  receive  from  the  customs  of  their  barbarous 
neighbors  suggestions  which  were  not  without  use  to  them  in  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  principal  Clothing  of  the  rude  northern  Indians, 
before  they  became  acquainted  with  the  woolens  of  Europe,  were  the 
furs  and  skins  of  the  wild  animals.  These  they  dressed  in  difi'erent  ways 
and  formed  into  garments  variously  ornamented  and  often  with  remarka- 
ble skill.  Elk  and  deer  skins  in  particular  were  much  valued  for  that 
purpose,  being  converted  into  good  un tanned  leather,  which,  according 
to  an  early  emigrant,  they  made  "  soft  and  plume,  and  as  white  as  milk." 
They  were  worn  in  cold  weather  with  the  hair  next  the  person.  They 
were  even  traded  off  for  furs  to  more  distant  tribes,  where  these  animals 
were  less  plentiful ;  and  until  the  purchasers  had  learned  the  relative  value 
among  the  Europeans,  of  their  finer  peltry,  two,  three,  and  even  four  beaver 
skins,  worth  several  pounds  each  in  the  towns,  were  given  for  a  good 
fallow  deer  skin  killed  in  the  proper  season.     The  colonists  made  much 

(1)  Haxard'i  Regiiter  of  Poniuu,  L  p.  16.    (2)  G.  Thomu,  Hist.  Penna.,  Lond.  169S. 
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use  of  these  materials,  which  comported  well  with  thdr  xvgged  mode  of 
life  and  the  seTerity  of  the  climate.  Indeed  they  were  not  imaccastomed 
to  the  use  of  similar  materials  in  their  natlTe  country,  for  in  England  at 
that  day  leather,  dressed  as  baff  and  in  other  styles,  and  worn  as  donbletta, 
breeches  or  vests,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Clothing  of  some 
classes,  aud  for  banting,  riding,  or  traveling  costnmes,  of  even  the  no- 
bility. The  Poritan  severity  of  the  New  England  fathers,  which  frowned 
on  all  reduqdancy  and  variety  of  dress,  doobtless  contriboted  to  the  cnr* 
rency  of  this  style  of  Clothing  and  material  as  more  suited  to  American 
life  than  the  velvets,  silks,  and  lace  of  Enghind,  under  Chariea  the  Second, 
and  his  successors.'  These  sober  and  frugal  materials  continued  in  use 
until  after  the  era  of  independence,  and  garments  wholly,  or  in  part,  of 
buckskin  or  other  kinds  of  leather,  could  be  found  in  the  wardrobes  of 
anany  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  that  day.  That  style  of  dress  was  con* 
spicuoas  in  the  camp,  and  the  title  of  "the  Buckskins"  was  no  less  sig- 
nificant to  the  enemies  of  the  country  of  the  tough  and  sturdy  Talor,  than 
of  the  homely  exterior  of  American  soldiery.  Beauchamp  PlantageneCi 
supposed  to  have  been  regal  in  lineage  as  in  name,  writing  of  New  Al* 
bion  in  1649,  recommends  this  semi-aboriginal  dress  as  all  that  was  de* 
sirable.  "But  surely, '^  says  that  extremely  quaint  writer,  *'we  may 
easily  grow  rich  if  we  will  buy  no  clothes,  for  a  good  weaver  brought 
hitlier  will  make  us  of  our  flaxe  nine  sorts  of  Linens,  tufted  Hollands, 
velurcs,  velvets,  Tuftafletaes  and  Flushes,  and  for  winter  a  good  Olover, 
with  some  ouely  of  oar  own  elk  skins  maketh  the  best  buffe  coats ;  our  own 
stag  and  deer  skins  make  best  gentile  and  soldiers*  clothes,  fittest  for  our 
woods;  a  doeskin  breeches  with  the  fur  inside  in  our  short  winter  is 
better  than  two  broadcloths  and  warmer,  so  we  need  no  English  Cloths." 
The  soil,  he  says,  would  yield  a  half  ton  of  flax,  and  a  ton  of  hemp,  worth 

(1)  The   aa«ter«   principles  of  the  New  with  short  sleeref :  that  the  ftrm  ihovid  b* 

Englanil  father?  c<>metiine3  led  them  to  dis-  corered  down  to  the  wrist,  and  thmt  woiDea*i 

Spare   the   f  tatute  book    with    ramptnary  ileeres  »honM  nerer  exceed  half  an  eU  ia 

regalatioDS  like  the  following:   In  October,  width.  (Felt's  Salem.  Thacher't  Pljmouth.) 

153^.  it  wai  "  ordered  that  no  person,  either  In  1653  the  wife  of  Hngh  March,  of  Xtv- 

man  <r   v..  man.  shall  make   or  bay  anj  berrr.  was  prosecnted  (with  two  other  w«- 

slashed  Cl'tho*.  other  than  one  slash  in  each  men)  for  wearing  a  silk  hood  and  fcnrf»  baft 

ileere,  anl  another  in  the  back:  also  all  was  discharged  on  proof  that  her  hasband 

enu   works,   imbroidered    or   needle>workt  waa  worth  £S00.    (Cofin's  ffiit.  Kewberry.) 

caps,  banii.  vavles,  are  forbidden  hereaftor  The  yearpreriooa  the  wife  of  Joacpk  Jynta^ 

te  be  male  asd  worn  onder  the  aforesaid  Jr.,  of  Ljnn,  was  preacatad  for  wenring  lU- 

penaltT— a!jo  all   gold  or    lilrer    girdles,  rer  lace  along  wilh  RobC  Biidgea  for  bad 

Hollar  J:»  be!:«.  Raffs,  htater  A«ff«,  are  pro-  eomgrinding,  and  others  for  wearing  great 

hibited  to  be  bought  or  worm  hereafler  nn.  boou  and  nlk  hoods,   Ae.    (Ltwis'  Hist 

der  the  aforesaid  penalty."  In  1639  it  was  or-  Lynn.) 
dered  that  ladies*  dresses  ahonld  not  be 
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£1S  to  the  acre  and  a  profit  of  68.  a  daj  to  the  laborer.  Re  mentioDS 
GoUan  RiTer  **  so  oamed  of  Six  hundred  l.  of  cotton  wild  on  trees  grow- 
ing," which  article  there  was  no  doubt  would  thrive  well.  Of  another 
portion  flax  was  one  of  the  staple  products,  the  others  being  corn,  rice 
and  tobacco.  We  may  infer  from  his  remarks  that  in  that  part  of  the 
conntrj,  which  corresponded  with  a  portion  of  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
and  contained  already  8000  people  and  a  trade  employing  140  ships, 
there  was  yet  no  home  manufacture  of  Cloth.  A  further  evidence  that 
the  arts  were  not  yet  introduced  in  Maryland,  is  the  passage  of  a  law  the 
same  year  "  providing  for  Uie  Smith/'  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  new 
community.  There  was  little  attempt  at  manufactures  for  nearly  fifty 
years  after,  the  supplies — except  homespun,  of  which  most  families  made 
more  or  less — being  derived  from  England  in  return  for  tobacco,  or  from 
New  England  in  exchange  for  grain  and  provisions.  A  murrain  among 
the  stodc  in  1694-5,  which  cut  off  over  25,000  neat  cattle  and  upwards  of 
62,000  hogs,  and  proportionally  diminished  their  resources,  together 
with  an  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  for  England,  threw  the 
colonists,  in  a  measure,  upon  their  own  abilities  for  Clothing.  An  effort 
was  made  in  1697  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen 
Cloth  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorchester.  But  the  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  permanent  success,  but  nevertheless  occasioned 
some  complaints  in  England.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  province  more 
snccessfully  attracted  the  industry  not  already  absorbed  in  agriculture. 

In  Virginia,  in  1650,  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  materials  of  wool,  flax, 
and  hemp,  as  well  as  of  the  native  silk -grass,  regarded  by  many  as  of  nearly 
Ttatiie  Man-  ^^Q^i  valuc  with  the  cultivated  flax.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
Tin^ou!  *°  li^^^^  ased,  although,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  its  textile 
^^^'  qualities  had  been  tested  and  approved  in  England,  and  even  a 

suit  for  royalty  had  been  made  of  it.  A  Captain  Matthews,  over  thirty 
years  a  resident,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Council,  is  highly  commended 
at  this  period  for  his  enterprise  in  manufactures.  He  was  a  great  cultivator 
of  hemp  and  flax,  which  he  also  manufactured,  having  a  large  household 
of  weavers  and  other  tradesmen  employed  in  different  branches,  and  many 
slaves  also  trained  to  mechanical  pursuits.  Silk  and  cotton  had  already 
been  attempted  there,  and  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  planters. 
Madder,  indigo,  and  several  other  native  vegetable  dye-stuffs,  had  also 
been  tested.  Abundance  of  cotton  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  ex- 
portation of  cattle  and  other  produce,  of  which  the  former  were  already 
so  numerous  as  to  be  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods.  But  these  facili- 
ties were  disregarded  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  it  was  now 
hoped,  by  those  who  favored  a  wiser  policy,  would  soon  yield  to  that  of 
silk.     This  article,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  which  had  been  slowly 
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extending  in  England  for  upward  of  a  century,  had  been  especially  en* 
coaraged  in  Virginia  from  its  first  settlement.  The  supposed  fitnen 
of  the  climate,  as  evidenced  bj  the  abundance  of  native  mulberries  and 
silk-worms,  turned  the  attention  of  the  English  people,  at  this  time, 
strongly  toward  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The 
art  of  weaving  it  was  introduced  in  England  some  years  before.  The 
Silk-throwers  of  London  were  incorporated  in  1 629,  and  the  trade  now  em- 
ployed many  thousands,  while  the  manufacture  in  France  was  deemed  worth 
between  three  and  four  millions  sterling  annually.  Several  writers,  therefore, 
now  discussed  the  subject  of  its  cultivation  in  Virginia,  some  of  whose 
])apers  were  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  were  circulated 
in  mannals.  Williams,  the  author  of  a  tract  on  Virginia,  in  1650,  labored 
to  show  the  profits  of  silk  and  wine-growing.  Two  or  three  years  later, 
Samuel  Ilartlib,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  London,  to  whom  Milton 
dedicated  his  Treatise  on  Education,  published  two  works  on  the*Virginia 
silk-worm.  Governor  Edward  Digges,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  John  Ferrar,  and 
others,  also  did  much  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  plant- 
ers, by  instructions  in  the  business,  the  distribution  of  silk- worm  seed,  and 
by  showing  the  great  profits  of  the  culture.  Mr.  Ferrar,  in  particular, 
pointed  out  a  menus  of  overcoming  the  gummy  hardness  of  the  Virginia 
oocoons,  by  steeping  them  in  strong  soap-boiler's  liquor,  instead  of  warm 
water,  which  sufficed  with  European  kinds.  He  also  recommended  the 
use  of  lettuce  for  feeding  the  worms.  By  a  comparison  of  the  profits,  it 
was  shown  that  silk-worms  would  yield  the  planter,  for  about  two  months' 
labor  in  the  year,  £60 ;  while  tobacco,  at  2d.  per  pound,  as  it  then  sold, 
would  return  but  £14  for  the  same  amount  of  labor  during  nine  months. 
These  efforts  were  so  fur  successful  that  some  small  lots  of  Virginia  silk  were 
sent  to  England.  Asa  mark  of  his  favor  for  the  staunch  loyalty  of  the 
Province,  Charles  II.,  a  few  years  after,  added  Virginia  to  the  title  of  his 
dominion?,  and  particularly  recommended  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
to  encouraore  silk-jrrowing,  stating  that  he  had  formerly — at  his  corona- 
tion, as  the  tradition  is — "  woni  some  of  the  silk  of  Virginia,  which  he 
found  not  inferior  to  that  raised  in  other  countries." 

The  Assembly  of  Yirprinia,  in  1662,  enacted  several  laws  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industry,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  Cloth  and  its  materials. 
Flax-seed  was  ordered  from  England,  to  be  distributed  to  each 

Laws  for  en-  «*.  • 

r^urairpiiient  count V,  uud  houiitics  offcrcd  for  raising  that  and  hemp-seed. 

of  ilainufHc-  or 

mresia  vir-  Two  pouuils  of  tobucco  wcrc  offcrcd  for  every  pound  of  flax  or 

if  11*  A 

hemp  prepared  fv)r  the  spindle,  three  pounds  for  every  yard  of 
linen  Cloth  a  yard  wide,  and  five  pounds  for  every  yard  of  woolen  Cloth 
made  in  the  Province.  Every  tithable  person  was  required,  under  a 
penally  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  produce,  yearly,  two  ponnds  of 
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dressed  flax  or  hemp.     Premiams  were  also  offered  of  ten  pounds  of  / 
tobacco  for  every  good  hat  made  of  wool  or  far,  and  for  every  dozen  pair 
of  woolen  or  worsted  stockings.     A  liberal  bounty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  was  declared  due  for  every  pound  of  wound  silk  produced,  and ' 
for  every  hundred  acres  of  land  owned  in  fee,  the  proprietor  was  required 
to  plant  and  fence  twelve  mulberry  trees.    The  exportation  of  sheep  from 
the  Colony  had  been  prohibited  five  years  before,  and  it  was  now  ordered 
that  no  wool  should  be  exported  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  pound  so  exported.    The  bounty  on  silk  was,  two  years    / 
after,  claimed  by  several  persons  engaged  in  producing  it.     One  of  these 
was  Major  Walker,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  who  then  had  growing 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand  mulberry  trees.     All  acts  for  the  encour-    * 
agement  of  silk  were  repealed  in  1666,  along  with  that  for  planting  mul-    ' 
berry  trees,   "which  now  every  one  voluntarily  propagates."    Jn  that 
year  the  commissioners  were  required  by  the  legislature  to  establish, 
within  two  years,  a  loom  and  a  weaver  in  each  county  in  the  Province, 
except  Rappahannock,  Northampton,  Westmoreland,  and  Stafford,  which 
were  allowed  four  years  wherein  to  effect  it.     Each  county  was  to  bear 
the  expense  of  its  own  establishment,  and  the  erection  of  a  private  loom 
did  not  excnse  the  county.     The  law  was  repealed  in  1684. 

Governor  Berkeley  in  his  answers  to  the  Committee  of  Plantations  in 
1671,  states  that  "of  late  we  have  begun  to  make  silk  and  so  many  muU 
berry  trees  are  planted,  that  if  we  had  skilful  men  from  Naples  or  Sicily 
to  teach  us  the  art  of  making  it,  in  less  than  half  an  age,  we  should  make 
as  much  silk  in  a  year  as  England  did  yearly  expend  three-score  years 
since."  The  demand  for  that  article  in  England,  where  it  was  then  sup- 
posed to  employ  forty  thousand  persons,  and  the  bounties  and  other  leg- 
islative measures  in  the  province,  gave  a  temporary  impulse  to  the 
business.  But  it  declined  again  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  premiums.  ' 
The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  was  again  enforced  by  heavy  penalties 
in  16*73.  About  the  year  1684  another  law  was  enacted  in  Virginia  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  Cloth,  and 
"for  the  advancement  of  manufactures  of  the  growth  of  the  colony," 
which  Chalmers  says  "  was  disallowed  by  the  Committee  of  Plantations 
because  it  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  Acts  of  Navigation."  "  And 
tiius,"  he  adds  in  relation  to  this  and  other  useful  regulations  made  dur- 
ing the  same  session,  "  did  the  Assembly  sow  the  seeds  of  future  pros- 
jitTity  which  Virginia  rea])ed  abundantly  at  a  happier  period."' 

The  first  fulling  mills  in  Virginia  were  built  about  the  year  1692,  dur- 
ing the  Administration  of  Andros,  who  was  an  encourager  of  mannfac- 

(1)  Political  Anoftls,  i  p.  846. 
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tores,  and  particolarlj  recommended  the  cnltiYation  of  cotton,  which  was 
afterward  mach  neglected.  His  successor,  GoTernor  Nicholson,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1698,  opposed  all  attempts  at  manafactnres,  and  ereD 
advised  Parliament  to  prohibit  the  making  of  Cloth  in  the  colonies.' 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  recommendation  of  that  policy  on 
the  part  of  a  colonial  Governor,  and  perhaps  warrants  the  presumption 
that  at  this  time  the  amount  of  domestic  manufacture  in  the  colonies  was 
such  as  to  affect  considerably  the  importation  of  English  goods.  Both 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  together,  were  at  this 
time  greater  than  of  all  the  others  combined.  In  1698  the  two  provinces 
imported  to  the  value  of  £310,135  from  Great  Britain,  a  larger  amount 
than  they  received  during  any  of  the  next  forty  years. 

These  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  manufactures  were  the  direct  re- 
suit  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  Virginia  trade,  and  of  the  duty  upon 
tobacco.  The  price  of  that  article  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  a  cause  of  real 
distress  to  a  people  who  had  made  it  nearly  their  sole  dependence.  Many 
planters  were,  at  this  time,  unable  to  clothe  themselves  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  crops.  The  customs  collected  in  England,  in  1676,  upon  Virginia 
tobacco  (that  of  Maryland  probably  included)  amounted  to' £135,000 
sterling.  The  whole  customs'  duties,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1590), 
amounted  to  only  £50,000.  They  had  now  increased  to  about  £700,000 
sterling.  If  a  considerable  part  of  this  increase  was  due  (as  many  be- 
lieved) to  the  Colonial  trade,  which  chiefly  centred  in  London,  causing 
a  corref^ponding  growth  of  that  city,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
nation  desired  to  keep  the  control  of  so  profitable  a  commerce. 

In  the  settlement  of  Carolina,  which  was  taking  place  at  this  time,  an 

attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  silk,  hemp,  indigo,  and  cotton.     Wilson, 

in  his  account  of  the  Province  in  1682,  says.  "Cotton  of  the 

Bilk,  ladl^^o,  J       c  .,, 

Cotton,  etc.,  cyprcss  and  Smyrna  sort,  will  grow  well,  and  plenty  of 
the  seed  is  sent  thither."  Very  good  indigo  had  also  been 
made.  The  recent  renewal  of  the  Protestant  persecutions  in  Europe, 
which  drove  so  many  to  England  to  give  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
manufactures  of  that  country,  also  supplied  larpc  numbers  of  merchants, 
husbandmen,  and  artificers  to  the  American  Colonies.  They  brought  a 
knowledge  of  the  linen,  silk,  wine,  and  other  branches  of  industry,  and  in 
Carolina,  where  a  large  body  of  the  French  settled,  through  the  generous 
aid  of  the  British  Government,  they  invented,  as  the  Abbe  Raynal 
informs  us,  a  new  kind  of  stuff,  by  mixing  the  silk  of  the  Province  with 
its  wool.*  The  cultivation  of  silk,  in  Carolina,  was  early  attempted, 
without  much  success,  by  the  King.     About  the  year  1693,  it  was  again 

(1)  Beverley.  British  Settlementa  and  Trade  in  Amerieay 

(2)  PhUosoph.  and  PoliL  Hist  of  the    i.  p.  213. 
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iotrodaoed  by  Sir  Kathaniel  Johnson,  npon  a  plantation  in  the  parish  of 
St  Thomas,  which,  one  hundred  years  later,  still  bore  the  name  of  ''  Silk 
Hope."'  He  made  considerable  quantities  of  raw  silk,  and  indnccd  many 
others  to  engage  in  its  production.  But  Hewatt,  who  blames  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Province  for  not  giving  suitable  encouragement  to  silk,  cotton, 
and  other  crops,  which  would  have  proved  more  profitable  than  rice,  ob- 
lerves  that  Governor  Johnson,  "  after  all  his  pains,  rather  showed  what 
might  have  been  done  toward  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  that  Province, 
than  made  such  progress  in  it  as  to  render  the  commodity  of  national  ad- 
vantage."* Indigo  was  somewhat  later  introduced,  from  Antigua,  and, 
while  encouraging  trials  were  being  made  with  it,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  wild  plant  found  there,  which  was  immediately  cultivated  with  such 
success  that^  upon  the  export  of  a  considerable  quantity  to  England,  in 
1747,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  attracted  to  an  article  so  important 
to  her  manufactures.  In  the  following  year,  a  bounty  of  6d.  per  pound 
was  offered  upon  plantation  indigo,  and  the  manufacture  was  prosecuted 
with  profit  until  it  eventually  gave  place,  like  other  crops,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton.  This  plant  had  for  several  years  been  occasionally  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  after  the  year  1702,  "  cotton  patches"  became  com- 
mon in  Carolina.  Tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  stock-husbandry  chiefly 
employed  the  Southern  Provinces  at  this  time,  and  skillful  workmen  were 
too  scarce,  and,  their  labor  too  dear,  to  admit  of  much  progress  in  the 
mechanic  arts. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  labor  in  all  stages  of  society  and  of  the  ' 
arts,  govern  in  a  great  measure  the  amount  and  kind  of  production.  This 
wby  M&aa.  ^^  morc  particularly  the  case  at  a  period  when  manual  labor 
JJ2J^.  was  the  chief  dependence.  Its  scarcity  always  operated  as  a 
ieet«d.  hindrance  to  manufactures  in  the  Colonies.  While  other  forms 
of  industry  afforded  the  means  of  purchasing  foreign  merchandise  on  easy 
terms,  few  inducements  existed  to  undertake  them.  While  emigration 
was  brisk,  the  Colonies  were  well  supplied  with  English  goods,  and  its 
arrest  supplied  the  first  motive  for  home  manufactures.  During  the  civil 
wars,  also,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Northern  Colonies  were  left 
perfectly  free  to  seek  their  most  profitable  channels.  The  sympatliy  of 
New  England  with  the  Republican  cause  even,  produced  special  marks 
of  &vor  from  the  Protector,  by  an  exemption  from  all  customs.  The 
Colonies  had,  consequensly,  engaged  in  the  most  lucrative  branches  of 
business,  sought  the  most  profitable  markets,  and  procured  their  supplies 
in  such  ways  as  they  deemed  most  favorable  to  their  interests.  They  had 
progressed  in  wealth  and  influence  with  a  rapidity  quite  unexampled  in 

(1)  BaBuay'i  Hiat  of  S.  0.,  U.  475.  (2)  Hist  S.  C.  Mid  Qeorgia,  L  157. 
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80  short  a  time.  Agricaltore  employed  the  nugoritjr  of  the  people. 
Abundaoce  and  cheapness  of  land,  the  great  increase  yielded  by  a  virgin 
soil,  the  extent  of  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  profits  arising  oat  of  the 
export  of  the  various  products  of  husbandry,  of  naval  stores  and  other 
products  of  the  forest;  and  of  the  fisheries,  to  British,  Oolonial  and 
foreign  markets,  had  constantly  withdrawn  nearly  all  labor  from  mechan« 
ical  pursuits.  This  they  long  continued  to  do,  and  kept  up  the  price  of 
labor  by  enabling  the  humblest  emigrant  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  an 
independent  planter.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  their 
history,  the  older  Colonies  were  rich  and  prosperous  to  a  degree  scarcely 
exceeded  during  the  time  they  continued  as  de  endencies  of  Oreat  Bri- 
tain. But  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  fisheries  were  the  arms  of  their 
strength.  The  Mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  were  a  very  subordinate 
interest,  and  their  system  of  commercial  exchange,  so  long  as  trade 
remained  unrestrained,  kept  them  so.  But  the  enactment,  or  subsequent 
enforcement,  of  the  laws  of  trade,  by  restricting  the  choice  of  a 
AestraiDta  market,  and  limiting  the  profits  of  commerce  and  the  value  of 
Colonial  productions,  forced  a  portion  of  the  labor. and  capital 
heretofore  employed  in  other  branches,  into  the  neglected  field  of  domes- 
tic manufacture.  From  the  time,  therefore,  when  the  enforcement  of  her 
commercial  statutes  became  the  settled  policy  of  Qreat  Britain,  we  shall 
find  an  increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  home  mannfactnreSy  and 
efi'orts  of  the  national  Government  to  check  their  development. 

The  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  parent  State  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
Colonial  trade,  was  as  old  as  the  days  of  James  I.,  who  attempted  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  Virginia  tobacco  to  Holland,  where  the 
Colony  had  established  warehouses  and  factors,  partly  to  evade  the  duties 
levied  on  tobacco  in  England,  and  partly  to  obtain  a  more  extended  mar- 
ket for  its  staple,  which  more  than  sufficed  for  the  consumption  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  increasing  use  of  tobacco,  despite  the  King's  hostility  to  it,  ren- 
dered the  duty,  prospectively,  at  least,  an  important  source  of  revenue ; 
and  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  its  exportation  to  a  foreign  country,  it  was 
declared  that  all  Colonial  productions  should,  by  right,  be  landed  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  the  trade  of  the  Colony  belonged,  a  principle  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  all  mercantile  nations  of  that 
day.  Virginia,  however,  claimed  the  right  to  export  tobacco  to  a  foreign 
market,  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  conceded  by  her  charter,  that  of  carry- 
ing on  a  direct  intercourse  with  foreign  States.  A  monopoly  of  the 
tobacco  trade,  enjoyed  by  the  King,  ceased  on  the  occurrence  of  the  civil 
wars.  But  the  fiscal  value  of  the  duty  thereon  induced  Parliament  to 
encourage  its  cultivation  in  Virginia,  by  excluding  tobacco  of  foreign 
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growth,  and  bj  imposing  a  datj  on  tobacco  grown  in  England,  so  as  to 
render  its  cnltiyation  there  noprofitable.  The  Navigation  Acts  of  1650 
and  1651 1  bj  confining  the  plantation  trade  to  British  ports  and  British 
shipping,  extended  this  ezclasive  policy  to  the  whole  of  the  now  valuable 
trade  of  the  Colonies  and  all  Colonial  productions  whatever.  As  a  com- 
pensation to  Yirginia  for  this  limitation  of  her  market,  tobacco  was,  in 
1652,  forbidden  to  be  cultivated  in  Eogland,  and  the  Act  was  confirmed 
on  the  Restoration,  when  all  tobacco  plantations  in  England  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed.  By  the  Act  of  1661,  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton-wool* 
indigo,  ginger,  or  woods  used  in  dyeing,  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
the  Colonies,  could  be  shipped  to  any  other  country  than  to  England.  All 
other  articles  were  left  free,  but  these  embraced  the  most  important  Colo- 
nial products.  To  these  enumerated  articles  others  were  added,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  severally  became  of  importance  in  the  Colonial  trade, 
as,  for  example,  cofifee,  hides,  skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  etc.  This  mono- 
poly of  the  Colonial  commerce  was  completed  by  the  Act  of  1663,  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  any  commodity,  the  growth,  production,  or 
mannfactare  of  Europe,  into  the  British  plantations,  but  what  was  laden 
in  England,  and  in  vessels  navigated  according  to  previous  Acts.  The 
Preamble  to  this  Act  avows  the  motive  to  its  enactment  and  the  prevail- 
ing policy  of  European  countries  to  be — *'  the  maintaining  a  greater  cor- 
respondence and  kindness  between  the  subjects  at  home  and  those  in  the 
plantations;  keeping  the  Colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  the  mother 
country ;  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it  in  the  further  employment 
and  increase  of  English  shipping  and  seamen,  and  in  the  vent  of  English 
woolen  and  other  manufactures  and  commodities;  rendering  the  naviga- 
tion to  and  from  them  more  safe  and  cheap  ;  and  making  this  kingdom 
a  staple  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plantations,  but  also  of  the 
commodities  of  other  countries  and  places  for  their  supply ;  it  being  the 
usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  them- 
selves." Salt,  wines,  and  a  few  other  articles,  were  excepted,  and  draw- 
backs were  allowed  of  the  duties  on  goods  shipped  to  the  Colonies. 
Though  doubtless  favorable  to  the  growth  of  English  commerce  and 
navigation,  at  the  expense  of  the  dominant  maritime  power  of  Holland, 
their  injurious  eflfect  upon  Colonial  prosperity,  by  fettering  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  respect  both  to  buying  and  selling,  was  an  unfavorable  issue — 
•by  no  means  intended,  but  rather  overlooked  or  postponed — to  the  more 
vital  consideration  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  parent  State.  The 
Acts  were  regarded  with  the  highest  dissatisfaction  in  America,  particu- 
larly in  Virginia,  the  value  of  whose  staple  was  ruinously  affected  by  them. 
The  first  statutes  were  oppressively  enforced  in  that  Colony  by  the  agents 
of  Croigwell,  on  account  of  its  disaffection  to  his  government^  while  New 
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England,  for  political  reasons,  was  suffered  to  disregard  them  altogether. 
Resistance  was  organized  in  Yirginia,  and  after  the  imposition  of  datiaa, 
and  the  appointment  of  Colonial  revenne  officers,  the  reseDtment  against 
this  return  for  its  loyalty  rose  to  open  rebellion  in  that  Province  and  in 
Maryland.  To  the  Act  of  1663,  Beverly  ascribes  the  destmction  of 
the  trade  and  navigation*  of  the  Colony,  and  its  inability  to  add 
to  its  industry  any  foreign  products,  as  olives,  cotton,  and  vines,  or 
to  procure  any  skillful  men  for  their  hopeful  commodity  of  silk,  or  to  ex- 
port a  pipe-stave  or  bushel  of  corn  to  any  place  oat  of  the  King's  domi- 
nions. The  Acts  were  soon  after  enforced  in  all  the  Colonies.  The 
wars  with  Holland,  France,  and  other  continental  powers,  growing  oat  of 
the  maritinae  code,  produced  great  insecurity  of  trade,  and,  aided  by  do- 
mestic revolutions,  pointed  out  to  the  Colonies  the  need  of  a  closer  anion 
of  interests  among  themselves,  and  of  an  ultimate  independence  in  reg^ard 
to  all  necessaries  the  cost  and  supply  of  which  was  alike  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  mercantile  legislation  and  the  contingencies  of  internal  revolo* 
tions  and  of  international  warfare.  They  were  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  order  made  in  Yirginia,  in  1666,  in  relation  to  spinning,  ^nd  of  simi- 
lar efforts  in  other  Provinces. 

By  the  erection,  in  1696,  of  a  new  Standing  Council,  or  Board  of 
Trade,  under  the  denomination  of  "  The  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
New  stnnd-  ^"^  Plantations,"  the  interests  of  British  commerce  and  the 
oMVaXV^  affairs  of  Colonial  trade  and  government  were  confided  to  tha^ 
creaiod,  1(31)6.  [yQ^y^  which  thcuccforward  became  the  repository  of  all  official 
inteHi;;cnee  upon  those  subjects,  and  the  medium  of  communication  with 
the  several  governors  and  Assemblies  of  the  Colonies.  Yearly  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  Provinces  were  required  from  the  Governors,  in  an- 
swer to  queries  addressed  to  them  by  the  Board. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  same  year,  still  further  restricted  commer- 
cial intercourse,  by  limiting  trade  between  England  and  her  Colonies  to 
Enjrlish,  Irish,  and  Colonial  built  vessels,  and  by  prohibiting  Colonial 
produce  from  going  to  the  ports  of  Ireland  or  Scotland.  All  laws,  by- 
laws, usages,  or  customs  in  practice  or  pretended  to  be  in  force  in  any 
of  the  plantations,  which  were  in  any  wise  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land relating  to  the  plantation  trade,  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  null, 
and  void.  A  pamphlet  appeared  the  same  year,  recommending  a  tax 
upon  one  of  the  Colonies,  although  no  such  design  had  yet  been  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  and  was  answered  by  two  others  denying 
totally  the  power  to  tax  where  there  was  no  representation. 

But  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  Colonists  to  make  a  portion  of  their  own 
clothing  from  their  abundant  materials  had  not  been  unnoticed  in  Eng- 
land.   Three  years  after — the  Board  of  Trade  having  received  eonplainti 
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from  English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  that  the  wool  and  woolen 
manufactures  of  Ireland  and  the  North  American  plantations  began  to  be 
Woolen-  exported  to  foreign  markets  formerly  supplied  by  England-^ 
flnt  K^g^  an  Act  passed  the  British  Parliament,  in  which  the  existence 
^^bited,  ^^  ^"^^  ^  manufacture  in  the  Colonies  is,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
*•••  '  cognized  in  the  Statute  Book.  This  statute  (10  and  11  Wm.  III. 
c.  X.)  was  dictated  by  that  sleepless  vigilance  which  guarded  the  staple 
manufacture  of  England.  It  prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  wool  or 
woolen  manufacture  from  Ireland,  except  to  certain  ports  in  England ; 
bnt^  by  way  of  compensation,  virtually  surrendered  to  Ireland  the  linen 
manufacture,  then  little  regarded  in  comparison  with  the  woolen  hiterests. 
In  reference  to  the  Colonies,  it  was  enacted  that  "After  the  first  day  of 
December,  1699,  no  wool,  woolfels,  yarn,  cloth,  or  woolen  manufactures 
of  the  English  plantations  in  America  shall  be  shipped  in  any  of  the  said 
English  plantations,  or  otherwise  loaden,  in  order  to  be  transported  thence 
to  any  place  whatsoever,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  ship  and  cargo, 
and  £500  fine  for  each  offence ;  and  the  Governors  of  the  Plantations 
and  Officers  of  Customs  and  Revenue  there,  are  to  see  this  Act,  as  it 
relates  to  the  plantations,  duly  executed.''' 

The  population  of  the  American  Colonies,  at  this  time,  was  estimated 
at  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

This  prohibition,  under  which  they  were  laid,  was  a  violation  of  the 
plainest  rights  of  the  Colonist  to  employ  his  industry  in  such  way  as  he 
might  find  most  profitable.  But  it  was  probably  less  instrumental  in 
ehecking  the  disposition  to  manufactures  at  that  time  than  it  would  have 
been  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  business.  On  account  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Colonies  from  the  sovereign  state,  and  the  great  extent  of 
their  sea  coast,  it  would  have  proved  no  more  effectual  in  preventing  an 
exportation  for  which  they  were  prepared,  than  the  laws  of  Parliament 
then  were  against  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Great  Britain.  It  was 
thought,  a  few  years  later,  that  about  five-eighths  of  the  entire  English 
wool  crop,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  found  its  way,  surreptitiously,  into  the 
markets  of  France  and  the  Continent.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
liberality  of  Great  Britain  toward  her  Colonics,  in  permitting  one-half 
and  often  the  whole  of  the  duties  paid  on  foreign  linens  and  other  goods 
imported  into  England  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their  exportation  to  the 
Colonies  ;  and  still  more,  the  giving  of  large  bounties  for  the  importa- 
tion thence  of  naval  stores  and  certain  materials  of  manufacture,  had  more 
influence,  at  this  period,  in  diverting  them  from  manufactures  with  a  view 
to  exportation,  than  any  prohibitory  enactments.     The  system  of  draw- 

(1)  Abridgement  of  the  Statates,  toL  Ir.  p.  314. 
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backs,  which  was  coDtinued  antil  the  year  1763,  favored  large  importaiioiifl^ 
and  many  kinds  of  foreign  goods  coald  consequently  be  purchased  in  the 
Colonies  as  cheap,  and  sometimes  cheaper  than  in  England.  By  the 
Acts  of  Navigation,  English  merchants  had  the  monopoly  of  the  Colony 
trade,  and  both  English  mannfacturers  and  the  customs'  revenue  suffered 
by  an  indulgence  which  furnished  the  Colonial  market  at  the  cheapest  rata 
possible  except  by  direct  exchange  with  the  producing  countries.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1704,  **  For  encouraging  the  importation  of  Naval  Stores 
from  her  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,"  bounties  were  offered,  for 
the  first  time,  of  four  pounds  per  ton  upon  tar  and  pitch  ;  three  pounds 
upon  turpentine,  and  six  pounds  upon  water-rotted  hemp ;  and  upon  all 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  one  pound  per  ton  of  forty  feet.  These 
bounties,  modlQed  from  time  to  time,  and  similar  ones  upon  other  pro- 
ducts, had  a  tendency,  by  raising  the  price  of  timber,  and  rendering  pro- 
fitable the  branches  so  encouraged,  still  further  to  turn  the  labor  and 
capital  not  employed  in  agriculture  from  manufactures  to  those  more  re- 
munerative channels,  and  to  open  facilities  for  an  augmented  importation 
of  English  and  European  goods.  The  bounty  on  hemp  secured  some 
attention  to  its  culture,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  the 
hemp  of  the  former  Province  was,  a  few  years  after,  said,  by  Joshua  Gee, 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  of  European. 

The  remarks  of  Lord  Combury,  in  his  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,  made  in  the  following  year,  are  instructive,  as 
Official  Ke-  showing  the  views  of  British  statesmen  and  ol&cials,  and  per- 
J^KR^t^onu,  ^^ps  the  source  of  many  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  minis- 
i7(»-i7i6.    |.j.^  ^|.  ^^j^|.  i^jjjjg  jjj  regard  to  Colonial  manufactures  and  the 

means  of  suppressing  them.  They  exhibit  not  less  distinctly  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  tlie  Colonists  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  interference, 
and  furnish  some  information  upon  the  state  of  manufactures  in  that  Pro- 
vince. He  strongly  urges  that  the  Colonies  should  be  encouraged  to  fur- 
nish naval  stores — flax,  hemp,  and  similar  productions — as  a  means  of 
making  returns  for  the  large  purchases  of  English  manufactures  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  statute  already  referred  to.  As  a  further 
reason,  he  observes,  "  besides  the  want  of  wherewithaJl  to  make  return  to 
England,  puts  them  upon  a  Trade  which,  1  am  sure,  will  hurt  England  in 
a  little  time ;  for  1  am  well  informed  that  upon  Long  Island  and  Con- 
necticut they  are  setting  upon  a  woollen  Manufacture,  and  I  myself  have 
seen  Scrj^e  made  upon  Long  Island  that  any  man  may  wear.  Now,  if 
they  begin  to  make  Serge,  they  will,  in  time,  make  coarse  Cloth,  and 
then  fine  ;  we  have  as  good  fullers'  earth  and  tobacco  pipe  clay  in  this 
province  as  any  in  the  world  ;*  how  far  this  will  be  for  the  service  of  Eng- 

(1)  The  fullers'  earth,  so  Taluftble  in  the  fuUiDg  proceu,  on  aoeoant  of  its  detenive 
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land,  I  submit  to  better  jadgmeQts ;  bnt,  however,  I  hope  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  declare  my  opinion  to  be  that  all  these  Colloneys  which  are 
bat  twigs  belonging  to  the  main  Tree  (England)  ought  to  be  kept  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  and  subservient  to  England,  and  that  can  never 
be,  if  they  are  suffered  to  goe  on  in  the  notions  they  have,  that,  as  they 
are  Englishmen,  soe  they  may  set  up  the  same  manufactures  here  as  peo- 
ple may  do  in  England  ;  for  the  consequence  will  be,  if  once  they  can  see 
they  can  cloathe  themselves,  not  only  comfortably,  but  handsomely  too« 
withoat  the  help  of  England,  they,  who  are  already  not  very  fond  of  sub- 
mitting to  government,  would  soon  think  of  putting  in  execution  designs 
they  had  long  harbourd  in  their  breasts.  This  will  not  seem  strange, 
when  yon  consider  what  sort  of  people  this  country  is  inhabited  by.'' 

In  August,  1708,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Cornbury's  successor.  Col. 
Heathcote,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  an  applicant  for  the  contract  to 
supply  naval  stores,  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  had  labored  to 
divert  the  Americans  from  going  on  with  their  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures. He  says  they  .were  already  so  far  advanced,  that  three-fourths  of 
die  linen  and  woolen  used  was  made  amongst  them,  **  especially  the  coarse 
sort,  and  if  some  speedy  and  effectual  ways  are  not  found  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  they  will  carry  it  on  a  great  deal  further,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  very 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manufactories  at  home.  I  have  been  dis- 
coursed with  by  some  to  assist  them  in  setting  up  a  manufactory  of  fine 
staffs,  but  I  have,  for  the  present,  put  it  by,  and  will,  for  my  own  part, 
never  be  concerned  in  it,  nor  any  other  of  that  nature,  but  will  use  all 
the  little  interest  and  skill  I  have  to  prevent  it."  Governor  Hunter,  in 
1715,  recommends  the  same  means  as  his  predecessors,  to  divert  the  peo- 
ple from  the  manufacture  of  Cloth,  of  which  the  country  people  chiefly 
wore  the  product  of  their  own  looms ;  but,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
imported  goods  were  accounted  cheap,  at  an  advance  of  one  hundred  per 
cent  on  the  cost,  to  compel  them  to  wear  such  would  be  too  severe  ao 
expedient.  He  had  never  known  the  homespun  to  be  sold  in  the  stores. 
A  letter  from  New  England  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  same  subject, 
and  in  the  same  year,  reiterates  the  necessity  of  employing  the  NewEng- 

|nrop«rtiei,  wa<  long  regarded  as  almost  ex-  "  GiUimbibtng  earth, 

closively  the  production  of  England,  and  as  The  fullers'  mill  a^isi^ting,  safe  defies 

one  of  the  most  precious  of  her  fossil  trea-  AU  foreign  rivals  in  the  clothier's  art.** 
rarei.     The  exportation  of  that  and  pipe- 

elay  was,  therefore,  prohibited,  along  with  And  after  remarking  (in  a  note)  that  it  waf 
that  of  wool  and  other  materials  used  in  the  found  in  no  other  country,  cites  the  opinion 
woolen  mannfaotures,  as  early,  at  least,  as  of  Dr.  Woodward,  that  it  was  of  more  TalM 
1630,  and  by  teTeral  later  statutes.  Dods-  to  England  than  the  mines  of  Peru  would 
ley,  in  hla  "  Agriculture,"  written  many  be.  It  is  mentioned  among  the  native  pro- 
yean  after  th«  date  in  the  text,  olaima  that  ductions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  In 
Ihif  1600. 
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land  people  in  prodncing  naval  stores,  to  turn  them  from  mannfactores.  It 
mentions  that  six  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  were  sent 
home  that  year  by  one  fleet  But  that  nine  years  before,  the  great  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  woolen  goods,  which  sold  at  two  hundred  per  cent  ad- 
yance,  had  forced  them  to  "  set  up  a  very  considerable  manufactory,  bUU 
in  being,  for  Stuffs,  Kerseys,  Linsey-woolseys,  Flannels,  Buttons,  &c.,  by 
which  the  importation  of  these  Provinces  has  been  decreased  fifty  thon- 
t»and  pounds  per  annum."  To  avert  an  issne  so  unfavorable  to  British 
interests,  care  was  taken  that  the  occasion  should  not  again  arise,  and  the 
American  market  was  ever  after  kept  well  supplied  with  English  goodL 
The  discouragement  of  American  manufactures,  from  this  time,  became 
the  settled  and  avowed  ])olicy  of  the  government,  and  three  years  later, 
the  Bill  prohibiting  the  erection  of  forges  and  iron  mills  was  introduced, 
and  deciiired  that  the  erecting  of  Manufactories  in  the  Colonies  "tends  to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  Qreat  Britain." 

The  descriptions  of  cloth  made  at  this  time  in  America,  were  chiefly 
those  mentioned  above.  They  were  almost  exclasively  the  stout  and 
Kindt*  of  coarser  kinds  of  mixed  fabrics,  into  which  linen  or  hempen  thread 
ci<Hii  niftdo.  ]a|.gely  entered  as  a  mtiterial.  Cotton  was  regularly  imported 
in  small  quantities  chiefly  from  Barbadoes,  but  occasionally  also  from 
Smyrna  and  other  places  to  which  trade  extended,  and  was  made  into  fiis- 
tians  and  other  stulfs  with  linen  thread. 

But  linen  then  subsiu'ved  nearly  all  the  purposes  for  which  cotton  is 
now  employed,  and  hence  the  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  flax 
and  hemp  plants.  The  linens  made  at  that  time  were  for  the  most  part 
of  quite  a  coarse  texture.  The  kerseys,  linsey-woolseys,  serges,  and  drug- 
gets, consisted  of  wool  variously  combined  with  flax  or  tow,  and  formed 
the  outer  clothing  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  durinjr  the  colder 
seasons.  Hempen  cloth  and  linen  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  from 
the  cojirsost  tow-cloth  to  the  finest  Osnaburg  or  Holland,  constituted  the 
principal  wearinjr  apparel  outward  and  inward  at  other  times.  The  inner 
garments  and  the  bed  and  table  linen  of  nearly  all  classes  were  almost 
entirely  sni)plie(l  from  the  serviceable  products  of  the  household  industry. 
As  the  implements  of  manufacture  were  then  comparatively  rude,  and 
many  modern  ]>rocesses  of  manufacture  and  finish  were  as  yet  unknown, 
the  fabrics  made,  whether  woolen  or  linen,  were  more  remarkable  for 
service  than  for  elegance.  The  material  was  mostly  grown  upon  the  farms 
of  the  ])Ianters  and  the  breaking  and  heckling  being  done  by  the  men, 
while  the  carding,  s]>inning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  dyeing,  were  per- 
formed by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  planter,  the  beauty  and  abund- 
ance of  the  stores  of  household  linen  were  an  object  of  laudable  pride  and 
emulation  with  all  thrifty  families. 
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The  dress  of  apprentices  and  laborers,  early  in  the  last  eentnry,  almost 
invariably  comprised  shirts  of  this  home  manafactnred  ''  Ozenbrig,''  made 
of  hemp  or  flax,  and  varying  in  price  from  one  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  yard,  and  vests  and  breeches  of  the  same,  or  of  coarse  tow-cloth. 
Coats,  or  doublets,  and  breeches  of  leather,  or  enduring  buckskin,  and 
coats  also  of  kersey,  drugget,  duroy,  frieze,  etc. ;  felt  hats,  coarse  leather 
shoes,  with  brass  buckles,  and  often  wooden  heels ;  and  coarse  yam  or 
worsted  stockings,  were  the  common  outer  habiliments  of  that  class,  and 
were  principally  of  home  manufacture.  The  distinctions  of  rank  were 
pretty  clearly  defined,  and  the  dress  of  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes 
corresponded  to  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  each. 

With  the  former,  domestic  fabrics  were  much  worn,  particularly  the 
finer  kinds  of  Osnaburgs  and  Hollands,  and  Cloths  of  mixed  or  unmixed 
wool,  such  as  they  possessed  the  means  of  making,  or  of  purchasing. 
They  also  made  considerable  use  of  imported  broadcloths,  which,  however, 
were  often  worn  white  or  undyed.  With  the  rich,  imported  goods  were 
used  almost  exclusively,  and  consisted  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of 
England,  and  the  linens  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  continent.  Even 
silks  and  velvets,  then  much  in  vogue  in  England  for  male  as  well  as  female 
attire,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  their  clothing,  where  it  was  per- 
mitted, and  the  price  of  a  good  farm  was  sometimes  given  for  a  fash- 
ionable outfit. 

India  cottons  were  first  brought  to  England  in  1630,  and  in  1690  the 
art  of  printing  them  was  introduced  there,  after  which  they  found  their 
way  to  America.  Cottons,  or  calicoes,  were  for  a  time  rendered  very 
cheap  in  this  country  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1721,  at  the 
instance  of  the  woolen  manufacturers,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  printed 
or  dyed  Cotton  goods,  except  blue  calicoes,  muslins,  or  fustians.  The 
English  fabrics  of  cotton  and  linen,  since  called  **  Unions  ;"  and  still  larger 
quantities  of  woolens,  helped  to  swell  the  enormous  amount  of  British 
manufactures  regularly  imported. 

About  the  year  1719,  a  considerable  improvement  was  made  in  the 

linen  manufacture  in  this  country,  by  a  number  of  Protestant  people  from 

the  North  of  Ireland,  who  introduced  a  better  knowledge  of  the 

Scotch  Irish  t     t       %• 

iDtrodare  cultivatiou  aud  mauufacturc  of  flax  and  the  linen  or  foot  wheel 
mHnifac-  for  Spinning  flax.  To  those  people,  called  Scotch  Irish,  from 
having  originally  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  with  the 
art,  to  escape  persecution  which  once  more  drove  them  to  America,  we 
are  said  to  be  indebted  also  for  the  common  Irish  potato,  the  most  val- 
uable esculent  of  their  native  or  adopted  country.  The  principal  body 
of  these  immigrants,  who  were  from  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  settled  to 
the  number  of  sixteen  families  in  New  Hampshire,  at  a  place  which  they 
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called  by  the  same  Dame,  where  thej  soon  after  commenced  the  raising  of 
flax  and  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  induced  others  to  follow  therr  ex- 
ample. Their  descendants,  who  in  1842,  numbered  over  twenty  thousand, 
were  the  first  settlers  of  many  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachnsetti, 
Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  carried  with  them  the  industrious  habits  of 
their  fathers. ' 

In  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Boston,  where  a  number  of  the  Scotch  Irish 
settled,  and  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  to  which  most  of  them  had 
been  brought  up,  they  made  rapid  progress  in  that  industry,  and  soon 
acquired  wealth  and  importance,  the  excellence  of  their  linen  procuring  a 
large  demand  for  it.  Their  superior  knowledge  of  .the  art,  and  the 
improved  implements  with  which  they  came  provided,  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
business,  and  the  flax  wheel  thenceforward  became  an  appendage  to  almost 
every  farm*house  and  cottage  in  the  country.  The  foot  wheel  was  for  many 
purposes,  and  especially  for  flax,  much  superior  to  the  long  wheel,  the  other 
form  of  the  old  one-thread  spinning-wheel,  which  only  about  ninety  years 
before  the  settlement  of  M^sachusetts,  was  invented  in  Germany,  to  super- 
sede  the  ancient  spindle  and  distaff,  and  no  material  improvement  in  spin- 
ning  apparatus  was  made  until  Hargreaves,  about  the  year  1767,  introduced 
the  Spinning  Jenny.'  The  other  implements  then  in  use  in  America,  were 
mostly  of  a  rude  kind,  and  consisted  of  an  antique  form  of  the  common  hand- 

(1)  Twenty    families    from    this   stock,  Casting  the  whirling  spindle  as  they  walk ; 
through   the  exertions   of   Mr.   Alexander  At  home  or  in  the  sheepfold  or  the  mart* 
McNutt,  settled  in  1761,  at  Londonderry,  in  Alike  the  work  proceeds.    This  method  itiU 
Nova  Scotia,  where  they  received  a  grant  Norvicum  favors  and  the  Iceniun  towns; 
of  one  million  acres  of  land,  much  of  it  still  It  yields  their  airy  stuffs  an  uptcr  thread, 
occupied  by  their  poi<tcrity,  who  are  among 

the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  in  that  But  if  the  New  England  matrons  did  not 

Province.  lay  their  hands  to  the  tipindlc,  or  hold  th« 

(2)  We  have  been  surprised  to  meet  with  distaff,  it  was  not  that  thoy  did  not  look  well 
nothing  more  than  a  rhetorical  allusion  to  the  to  the  ways  of  the  househuM,  f«>r  the  pater- 
use  of  the  diHtalT  and  spindle  among  the  first  nal  regard  of  their  rulcr.«  made  that  their 
settlers  in  America.  Those  primitive  and  care,  as  we  have  seen.  There  can  bo  little 
Idyllic  instruments  were  far  from  being  out  doubt  that  those  implements  were  considered 
of  use  in  that  day,  and  were  quite  recently,  too  plow  for  their  U8«e,  and  the  spinning- 
if  they  are  not  still,  to  bo  found  in  parts  of  wheel  was  used  with  better  effect.  The 
Spanish  Peninsula.  For  the  "same  reason  flax  spinning-wheel,  was  such  a  gain  in 
that  TheocrituH,  two  thousand  years  ago,  speed  over  the  primitive  m«>dc  as  to  be  re- 
pronounced  the  diPtaff  "  friend  to  warp  and  presented  in  Anglo  Saxon  and  Irish  tmdi- 
woof,"  the  author  of  "  The  Fleece,"  published  tions  as  a  supernatural  gift.  Dr.  Taylor,  of 
in  the  same  year,  that  the  Jenny  came  into  Dublin,  in  his  Hand  Book  of  the  Silk,  Cotton, 
use,  and  fifty  yeors  after  the  New  England  and  Woolen  Manufactures,  has  given  an  in- 
settlement,  speaks  of  its  continued  use  in  tcresting  version  of  the  Irish  legend  at  be 
Norwich,  and  the  county  of  Suffolk,  Eng-  took  it  from  the  lips  of  an  Irish  peasant  wo- 
land,  whence  many  of  the  Colonists  came:  man,  and  whitsh  he  prinlcd,  as  he  says,  for 

And  many  still  adhere  the  first  time. 

To  th'  ancient  distaff,  at  the  bosom  fixed, 
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loom ;  and  after  its  inveDtioD,  abont  the  year  1670,  probably  of  the  Dntch 
or  weaver's  loom  in  its  present  form ;  hand-cards  and  combs  for  preparing 
loii^meiiu  the  material,  and  a  primitive  form  of  the  shuttle.  Stock  cards, 
«ui7  timM.  the  drop  box,  and  flying-shuttle,  and  the  whole  series  of  later 
improvements  in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving,  were  not  then  in- 
vented. ■  Nearly  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  were  manual  opera* 
tions,  and  the  appliances  few  and  imperfect  Even  the  dressing  of  woolen 
Cloth,  with  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  fulling-mills,  was  imperfectly,  and 
laboriously  performed.  Gig-mills  for  raising  the  nap,  so  saving  of  labor 
as  to  have  been  twice  jealously  prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  were  scarcely  used  here  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  and  the 
operation  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  hand-cards.  Much  of  the 
woolen  Cloth  was  worn  without  shearing,  pressing,  or  other  finish. 

The  example  of  the  Scotch  Irish  led  to  a  public  effort  in  Boston,  where 
some  of  them  settled  to  establish  a  linen  manufactory.  A  public  meeting 
was  called,  at  which  Judge  Sewall  presided,  and  a  committee  of  seven 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  propriety  of  establishing  "  a  spinning  school 
or  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  town." 

It  resulted  in  the  erection  on  the  east  side  of  Long  Acre,  now  Tremont 
street,  near  the  present  Hamilton  place,  of  a  large  handsome  brick  building, 
bearing  on  its  front  wall  the  figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  distaff,  as  em- 
blematic of  its  future  use.  The  general  enthusiasm  which  sometimes  takes 
possession  of  the  public  mind  when  a  new  hope  dawns  upon  it,  appears 
to  have  pervaded  the  town  on  this  occasion.  At  its  opening,  an  immense 
concourse  assembled,  and  the  women  of  Boston,  rich  and  poor,  appeared 
on  the  common,  with  their  spinning-wheels,  which  were  the  hobby  for  the 
time,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  Subscrip- 
tions were  raised  for  the  support  of  the  project,  and  an  Act  of  the  Assem- 
bly, was  obtained  in  1737,  laying  a  tax  on  carriages,  and  other  luxuries 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  It  was  spiritedly  conducted  for  a 
few  years,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  building  which  stood  until 
after  the  Revolution,  was  afterward  used  as  a  manufactory  for  worsted 
hose,  metal  buttons,  etc'  The  Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  a  principal  merchant 
of  Boston,  also  erected  about  the  same  time,  ai;  an  expense  of  £600,  a 
"Spinning  School,"  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  which  he  bequeathed 
at  his  death,  in  1731,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  that  class.    This 

(1)  Charles  Lawrence  "  lately  come  from  17S8,  bj  a  Scotchman,  Joseph  Alexander. 

Carolina,"  notified  the  pnblio  of  Philadel-  Abont    the    year    1793,    the    manufactnrt 

phia  in  Hay,  1721,  that  he  made  at  his  place  of    these    was    commenced    at    Kensingw 

in  Chestnut  street,  Tery  good  »Uy§,  ti>mbU»,  ton,  (Philadelphia,)  but  did  not  meet  with 

and  9kuttleMf  for  weaveri.     The  fly-shuttle  support,  and  the  manufacturer  remored  to 

appaari  to  have  been  first  introdueed  in  thii  Nora  Scotia. 

•MBtiy  at   Providenco,  Rhode  Island,  in  (!)  Dmko'a  Antiqiiitiet  of  Bootoa. 
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appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  favorite  mode  of  providing  for  the 
poor.  In  1734,  the  city  of  New  Yoric  made  its  first  public  provision  "for 
the  relief  and  setting  on  woric  of  poor  needy  persons,  and  idle  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  others  who  frequently  commit  great  depreda* 
tions,  and  having  lived  idly  become  debauched  and  thievish."  An  ordi- 
nance was  passed  for  the  erection  of  a  poor-house,  fifty-six  by  twenty-four, 
and  two  stories  high,  which  was  built  on  the  commons,  where  the  courts 
are  now  held,  and  was  furnished  with  four  spinning-wheels,  leather  and 
tools  for  shoemakers,  knitting-needles,  flax,  etc.,  for  the  employment  of 
the  inmates. 

In  1722,  the  General  Oourt  offered  a  premium  for  sail-duck  and  lineo, 
made  in  Massachusetts,  of  domestic  material.  In  January,  1726,  John 
Powell  of  Boston,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  same  body  representing 
that  he  had  found  the  flax  and  hemp  of  the  country  as  well  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  sail  Cloth,  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland.  He 
engaged,  if  suitably  encouraged,  to  have  twenty  looms  at  work  within 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months.;  and  to  send  home  by  the  first  ship  for  work- 
men  and  utensils,  which  would  require  an  outlay  of  £500  for  each  loom, 
to  produce  fifty  pieces  of  Duck,  per  annum,  from  each.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  petition,  and  reported  in  June,  recommending 
a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  each 
piece  of  duck  or  canvass  of  "  thirty-six  yards  long  and  thirty  inches  wide, 
a  good  even  thread,  well  drawn,  and  of  a  good  bright  color,  being  wrought 
wholly  of  good  strong  water-rotted  hemp  or  flax,  of  the  growth  of  New 
England,  and  that  shall  weigh  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds,  each  bolt, 
and  for  fourteen  years,  as  is  usual  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  memorialist  be  allowed  £3000,  he  giving  snch  security  as  your  Conrt 
may  appoint,  £2000  in  hand,  and  the  other  one  thousand  when  he  has 
perfected  five  hundred  pieces  of  canvas,  that  shall  pass  the  survey."  The 
extent  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Provinces  at  this  time,  rendered  the 
attempts  to  manufacture  sail  Cloth,  and  to  cultivate  flax  and  hemp  for  duck 
and  cordage,  worthy  of  encouragement,  which  they  received  from  several  of 
the  Assemblies.  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  then  next  to  Boston  in  her 
commerce,  and  the  Assembly  of  that  Province,  in  August,  1722,  granted 
William  Borden,  a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  bolt  of  duck  manu- 
factured by  him  of  hemp  grown  in  the  Province,  and  eqnal  in  quality  to 
good  Holland  duck.  He  was  to  have  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
bounty  for  five  years,  and  at  his  request,  it  was  in  October  extended  to 
the  term  of  ten  years.  In  May,  1725,  he  also  received  on  petition,  a 
grant  for  three  years,  of  £500  from  the  general  treasury,  "  if  there  be  so 
much  to  spare."  He  was  again  an  applicant  for  assistance  in  1728,  and 
the  General  Coort^  ordered  £3000  in  bills  of  credit^  to  be  stmck  off  at 
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hia  expense,  and  loaned  to  him  withont  interest,  on  his  giving  sufficient 
secnritj  to  repay  it  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years.  He  was  required  to 
manufacture  every  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  bolts  of  good  merchantable 
dock.  Still  unable  to  carry  on  the  business,  without  further  aid,  the 
legislature,  determined  if  possible  to  sustain  it,  confirmed  the  grant  ia 
1731,  and  relieved  the  petitioner  from  the  obligation  to  produce  the  stipu- 
lated quantity,  while  it  continued  the  bounty  upon  such  quantities  as  he 
might  make.  Bounties,  which  in  1728,  had  been  paid  to  several  persona 
for  hemp  raised  according  to  a  previous  Act,  were  this  year  renewed  for 
hemp  and  flax;  and  again,  by  a  special  Act,  in  1735,  premiums  were 
allowed  for  flax  raised  in  the  Province.  Legislative  patronage,  whether 
jadicionsly  bestowed,  or  really  beneficial  to  the  industry,  appears  not  to 
have  been  wanting  to  the  linen  branch  in  New  England. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut  was  also  appealed  to  in  1724,  by  Richard 
Rogers  of  New  London,  who  asked  for  the  exclusive  right  of  making 
canvas  for  shipping,  of  which  he  produced  excellent  samples.  A  patent 
was  given  him  the  following  year,  and  in  1735,  he  applied  for  like  privi- 
leges for  making  ''  fine  linen  Cloth,"  and  a  bill  authorizing  a  bounty  upon 
every  yard  of  fine  linen  made  in  the  Province  was  introduced,  but  the 
measure  did  not  pass.  In  view  of  the  general  want  of  such  an  article^ 
John  Bulkly,  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  proposed  to  import  a  flax- 
dressing  machine  from  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  the  interest  which 
had  for  several  years  been  taken  in  the  subject,  Daniel  Henchman,  a  prin- 
cipal bookseller  of  Boston,  about  the  year  1735,  reprinted  a  work  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  in  1724,  entitled  "Instructions  for  the  Cultivating  and 
Raising  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  in  a  better  manner  than  generally  practised 
in  Ireland,  by  Lionel  Slator,  Flax  and  Hemp  Dresser."  So  general 
was  the  cultivation  of  these  articles,  that  two  years  after  they  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  at  the  public  treasury  in  payment  of  taxes,  hemp 
at  4cf.,  and  flax  at  0^.  per  pound.  The  excise  on  carriages,  was  in  1753, 
renewed  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  support  of  spinning  schools,  and  each 
town  was  allowed  to  send  at  least  one  person  to  be  instructed  in  the  art 
free  of  expense.  In  1762,  public  notice  was  given  that  the  spinning 
school  in  the  "  Manufacturing  House,"  was  again  opened,  where  any  who 
felt  disposed  might  learn  to  spin,  gratis,  and  after  the  first  three  months, 
be  paid  for  their  spinning.  A  premium  of  £18,  (old  tenor),  was  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  the  four  best  spinners. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  was  much  attended  to  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  they  were  wrought  np  by  the  German  and  Irish  population, 
and  a  duty  was  very  early  laid  on  their  importation.  Flax-seed  was  always 
a  considerable  article  of  export  from  the  Province  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
laod.     In  1729,  as  stated  by  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  the  State 
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of  Trade  and  the  Paper  Currency,  which  reported  in  July,  IT 54,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  hogsheads  of  seven  bushels  each,  and  worth  £1  13s. 
per  cask,  were  exported.  The  amount  yearly  increased,  and,  in  1750, 
amounted  to  6,361  hogsheads,  worth,  at£3  10s.,  £22,263.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  9,895  hogsheads  were  exported ;  and,  in  1752,  Dr.  Franklin,  one 
of  the  above  committee,  stated,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  ten 
thousand  hogsheads  of  flax-seed  had,  that  year,  been  exported  from  Phila- 
delphia, making  70,000  bushels,  and  that  all  the  flax  that  grew  with  it 
was  manufactured  into  coarse  linen.  The  increase  was  ascribed  to  the 
paper-money  issues,  to  which  a  similar  committee,  in  1752,  attributed  also 
the  great  increase  in  the  importations  of  British  manufactures  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  first  emission  of  bills  of  credit  in  1723,  when  they 
amounted  to  £15,992.  In  1747,  they  were  £82,404.  Thirty  thousand 
laborers  were  estimated  to  have  come  in  within  twenty  years.  Yet, 
owing  to  the  facilities  for  procuring  land,  wages  were  as  dear  as  before ; 
**  while  they  continue  so,"  say  the  committee  of  which  Franklin  was  also 
a  member,  ''  we  can  never  rival  the  artiGcers  or  interfere  with  the  Trade 
and  Manufactures  of  our  mother  country.*" 

The  Assembly  in  1730,  passed  an  "Act  for  continuing  the  eneoorage- 
ment  for  raising  hemp,  and  imposing  penalties  on  persons  manufacturing 
unmerchantable  hemp  into  cordage.''  In  addition  to  the  bounty  allowed 
by  Parliament  on  hemp,  three  half- pence  per  pound  was  granted  by  the 
General  Court.  The  farmers  were  supposed  at  this  time  to  make  nine- 
tenths  of  their  own  wearing  apparel  from  the  hemp,  flax,  and  wool  of 
their  farms.  A  description  of  the  Province  in  Latin  hexameters,  written 
in  1729,  by  Thomas  Makin,  represents  the  farmer  to  be  in  the  happy 
condition  of  one  fed  and  clothed  from  the  products  of  his  own  fields  : 

Esurias  dulees  epnlas  depromit  inemptas, 
£t  proprio  vestis  vellere  texta  placet. 

The  Irish  made  considerable  quantities  of  linen  for  sale.  Wool  and 
flax  were  also  brought  from  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

In  the  last  named  province,  subscriptions  were  taken  up  in  1731,  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  linen.  The  mayor  and  council  of  Anna- 
polis, promised  £5  as  a  reward  to  the  person  who  would  bring  the  finest 
piece  of  linen  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Maryland,  to  the  next 
September  fair ;  £3  for  the  second,  and  40».  for  the  third  best  pieces ; 
the  cloth  to  remain  with  the  owner.  Like  rewards  were  offered  in  Balti- 
more county,  and  it  was  thought  the  effort  would  become  general.     Flax 

(1)  Votes  of  th«  AiMmblj,  toI.  ir.  p.  27ir 
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BQd  hemp  were  grown  in  the  back  settlements  of  Maryland,  and  the  pro- 
Tinces  south  of  it  in  considerable  quantities;  upward  of  sixty  wagon 
loads  of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltimore  from  the  country  parts  for  ship- 
ment in  October,  1751.  The  first  exportation  of  hemp  from  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies  was  made  in  the  previous  year,  and  consisted  of  fifty 
hundred-weight  raised  in  New  England  and  Carolina,  and  three  hundred- 
weight from  Virginia.  These  shipments,  though  small,  along  with  three 
hundred-weight  of  raw  silk,  some  iron,  copper  ore,  and  beeswax,  from 
Virginia,  some  iron  from  St.  Christopher,  and  seventy-two  bags  of  wool 
also  from  the  West  Indies,  are  represented  by  Anderson,  as  entirely  new, 
and  mostly  unexpected  products. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  granting  a  bounty  on  hemp,  whicli  expired  in  1741, 
may,  in  part,  have  caused  an  increased  attention  to  its  cultivation,  although, 
probably  no  great  amount  was  ever  exported,  the  domestic  consumption 
being  equal  to  and  even  beyond  the  supply.  The  Act;  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchants  and  roannfacturers  of  England,  who  dictated  much 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  government,  had  the  three-fold  object  of 
securing  a  cheap  and  permanent  supply  of  raw  material,  independent  of 
foreign  powers,  of  furnishing  the  Colonies  with  linen  and  other  fabrics 
in  exchange,  and  above  all,  of  diverting  them  from  attempts  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves.  The  linen  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom,  ob- 
tained a  bounty  for  the  exportation  of  British  sail  Cloth.  This  by  a 
later  statute,  was  required  to  be  stamped,  as  was  all  foreign  sail  Cloth, 
which,  like  other  linens,  was  subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  this  duty  ren- 
dered it  considerably  dearer  to  the  American  consumer,  than  if  it  had 
been  imported  directly  from  Holland  or  Russia.  In  1746,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  sails  should  be  made  or  repaired  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  planta- 
tions, with  foreign  sail  Cloth,  unstamped  under  penalty  of  £50,  and  every 
vessel  built  in  either  country,  was  required  under  a  like  penalty,  to  have 
her  first  suit  of  sails  made  new  and  complete  of  British  manufactured  sail 
Cloth. 

The  several  measures  thus  adopted  for  engrossing  the  Colonial  mar- 
kets, by  a  monopoly  of  the  export  and  import  trade,  by  prohibitions  of 
manufactures,  by  bounties  on  raw  materials  and  upon  the  exportation  of 
English  manufactures,  gave  a  vast  impulse  to  the  productive  industry  of 
the  mother  country.  The  result  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  planta- 
tion trade,  and  of  the  policy  pursued,  and  led  to  renewed  recommenda- 
tions of  the  same  system,  and  increased  manifestations  of  jealousy  and 
vigilance  in  regard  to  Colonial  attempts  at  manufacture. 

In  IT 28,  Sir  William  Keith,  previously  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
presented  to  the  king  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  Colonies,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade.    After  recommending 
S2 
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the  same  exclasive  policy  which  had  been  earlier  proposed  and  followad, 
as  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Colonies,  he  points  out  the  ad- 
vantages already  derived  from  them.  He  represents  that  the  Ooloniea 
then  took  ofif  and  consumed  above  one-sixth  part  of  the  woolen  manafac- 
tares  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  double  that  value  of  the  linens  and 
calicoes  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  returns  for  the  same  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  The  luxury  of  the  Colonies,  which  daily  increased,  consumed 
great  quantities  of  English  silks,  haberdashery,  furniture,  and  trinkets  of 
all  sorts,  and  a  considerable  value  of  East  India  goods.  A  great  revenne 
resulted  from  the  produce  of  the  Colonies,  especially  tobacco,  which  en- 
abled England  nearly  to  balance  her  unprofitable  trade  with  France;  and 
their  shipping  and  seamen  and  West  India  trade  enabled  her  to  balance 
her  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  With  a  little  encourage- 
ment, the  Colonies  conld  supply  England  in  full  with  timber,  naval 
stores,  hemp,  flax,  copper  ore,  pig  and  bar  iron,  etc.  The  profits  of  the 
trade  returned  in  bullion  to  England,  where  the  superfluous  cash  and 
riches  acquired  in  America  necessarily  centred.  As  their  present  em- 
ployments sufficed,  without  interfering  with  the  manufactures  of  England, 
he  recommends  that  all  the  products  of  the  Colonies  for  which  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Britain  have  a  constant  demand,  be  enumerated 
among  the  articles  which  by  law  must  be  transported  to  her  markets  be- 
fore going  to  any  other,  and  especially  all  commodities  found  in  the 
Colonies  and  rarely  elsewhere,  for  which  there  was  a  demand  in  Europe; 
that  all  the  linen  and  woolen  manufactures  of  the  Colonies  be  brought 
from  Britain  and  Ireland  only.  He  further  recommends  that  a  revenne 
for  the  defense  of  the  Colonies  be  raised  by  a  tax,  which  they  would  never 
volnntarily  raise  themselves ;  for  which  end  he  suggested  that  the  duties 
on  st/imjys  and  paper  in  England  might  be  extended  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  all  the  American  plantations. 

This  selfish  policy,  thongli  consonant  to  the  less  enlightened  views  of 
those  times,  wns  probably  honestly  regarded  as  quite  compatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  too  closely  followed,  in  seve- 
ral particulars,  by  the  ministry  at  a  later  period.  The  great  future  of 
the  American  Provinces  was  early  perceived,  and  the  sources  of  their  in- 
creasing prosperity  were  narrowly  watched,  that  no  adverse  influeuce 
might  alienate  their  growing  advantages  to  the  parent  state.  The  di- 
vergence of  their  trade  from  its  prescribed  channels  was  the  more  com- 
plained of  by  the  merchants  os  it  became  more  lucrative  and  extended ; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  were  alike  jealous  of  foreign  com- 
petition and  of  the  incipient  efforts  to  dispense  with  their  goods  by 
domestic  manufactures.  These  complaints  induced  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1731,  to  institute,  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  an  inquiry  "  with 
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respect  to  laws  made,  manufactures  set  up,  or  trade  carried  on,  detrl* 
mental  to  the  irade,  navigation,  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  The 
report  made  by  the  Board,  in  Feb.,  1731-2,  in  pursuance  of  this  order, 
famishes  the  fullest  particulars  accessible  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
Cloth  ia  the  Colonies  at  that  time,  and  their  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  legislating  upon  the  subject. 


Ci' 


In  New  Bngland,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  in  Maryland,  they  have  fallen  into  th«  mana« 
factnre  of  woolen  cloth  and  linen  cloth  for  the  use  of  their  own  families  only ; 
for  the  product  of  these  Colonies  being  chiefly  cattle  and  grain,  the  estates 
of  the  inhabitants  depended  wholly  on  farming,  which  could  not  be  managed 
without  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep  ;  and  their  wool  would  be  entirely  lost 
were  not  their  servants  employed  during  the  winter  in  manufacturing  it  for 
the  use  of  their  families. 

"Flax  and  hemp  being  likewise  easily  raised,  the  inhabitants  manufactured 
ihem  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  bags,  traces,  and  halters  for  their  horses, 
which  they  found  did  more  service  than  those  they  had  from  any  part  of 
Baro^ 

However,  the  high  price  of  labor  in  America  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
people  there  to  manufacture  their  linen  cloth  at  less  than  twenty  per  cent, 
^■rcir  than  that  uliiiili  in  i*  ijHirTiMrTrnlii  h'ome  for  sale.  It  were  to l>e  wished 
that  some  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  direct  their  thoughts  from  un* 
dertakings  of  this  nature  ;  so  much  the  rather  because  these  manufactures,  in 
prooess  of  time,  may  be  carried  on  in  greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be 
put  to  their  progress  by  employing  them  in  naval  stores.  Wherefore,  we 
take  leave  to  renew  our  repeated  proposals,  that  reasonable  encouragement 
be  given  to  the  same.  Moreover,  we  find  that  certain  trades  carried  on  and 
manufactures  set  up  there  are  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manu* 
factnre  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  state  of  these  plantations  varying  almost 
every  year,  more  or  less  so  in  their  trade  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in 
other  particulars,  we  thought  it  necessary  for  His  Majesty's  service,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  our  trust,  from  time  to  time  to  send  general  queries  to  the 
several  governors  in  America,  that  wo  might  be  the  more  exactly  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  plantations  ;  among  which  were  several  that  related  to 
their  trade  and  manufactures,  to  which  we  received  the  following  returns, 

Til.: 

**  The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  answer,  said  that  there  were  no 
settled  manufactures  in  that  Province,  and  that  their  trade  principally  oon« 
sifted  in  lumber  and  fish. 

<*  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  informed  us  that  in  some  parta  of 
this  Province  the  inhabitants  worked  up  their  wool  and  flax  into  an  ordinary 
eoarte  cloth  for  their  own  use,  but  did  not  export  any.  That  the  greatest 
part  of  the  woolen  and  linen  clothing  worn  in  this  Province  was  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  from  Ireland  r  but  uunsTderiug  the  el 

F«  price  of  labor  in  New  England,  the  merchant  could  afl'ord  what  was  im- 
ported cheaper  than  what  was  made  in  the  country.     There  were  also  a  few. 
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hat  makers  in  the  maritime  towns,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  leather 
used  in  that  oonntry  was  manufaotared  among  themselTes,  etc. 

''They  had  no  mannf act  ares  in  the  Province  of  New  York  that  deierro 
mentioning ;  their  trade  consisted  chiefly  in  furs,  whalebone,  oil,  pitch,  tar, 
and  provisions.  No  mannfactares  in  New  Jersey  that  deserve  mentioning ; 
their  trade  being  chiefly  in  provisions  shipped  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  chief  trade  of  Pennsylvania  lay  in  their  exportation  of  provisions 
and  Inmber  ;  no  mannfactares  being  established,  and  their  clothing  and  uten- 
sils for  their  houses  being  all  imported  from  Qreat  Britain.'  By  farther  ad- 
vices from  New  Hampshire,  the  woolen  manufacture  appears  to  have  decreased; 
the  common  lands,  on  which  the  sheep  used  to  feed,  being  now  appropriated, 
and  the  people  almost  wholly  clothed  with  woolen  from  Great  Britain.  Th« 
manufacture  of  flax  into  linens,  some  coarse  and  some  flne,  daily  increased  by 
the  great  resort  of  people  from  Ireland  thither,  who  are  skilled  in  that  busi- 
ness. By  late  accounts  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  the  As- 
sembly have  voted  a  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  for  every  piece  of  duck  or 
canvass  made  in  the  Province.  Some  other  manufactures  are  carried  on 
there,  as  brown  holland  for  womens*  wear,  which  lessens  tho  importation  of 
calicoes,  and  some  other  sorts  of  East  India  goods.  They  also  make  soma 
small  quantities  of  cloth,  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  for  ordinary  shirting. 
By  a  paper  mill  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to  the  value  of  £200  ster- 
ling yearly.  There  are  also  several  forges  for  making  bar  iron,  and  soma 
furnaces  for  cast  iron  or  hollow  ware,  and  one  slitting  mill  and  a  mannfaoture 
for  nails.  The  Governor  writes,  concerning  the  woolen  manufacture,  that  the 
country  people,  who  used  to  make  most  of  their  clothing  out  of  their  own 
wool,  do  not  now  make  a  third  part  of  what  they  wear,  but  are  mostly  clothed 
with  British  manufacture.  The  Surveyor-General  of  His  Majesty's  woods 
writes  that  they  have  in  New  England  six  furnaces  and  nineteen  forges  for 
making  iron  ;  and  that  in  this  Province  many  ships  are  built  for  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  in  return  for  rum,  molasses,  wines,  and  silks,  which  they 
truck  there  by  connivance.  Great  quantities  of  hats  are  made  in  New  Eng- 
land, of  which  the  company  of  hatters  in  London  have  complained  to  ns  that 
great  quantities  of  these  hats  are  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  our  West 
India  Islands.  They  also  make  all  sorts  of  iron  for  shipping.  There  are 
several  still-houses  and  sugar  bakeries  established  in  New  England. 

**  By  the  last  advices  from  New  York  there  are  no  manufactures  there  that 
can  affect  Great  Britain.  There  is  yearly  imported  into  New  York  a  very 
large  quantity  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of  this  Kingdom,  for  their  cloth- 
ing, which  they  would  be  rendered  incapable  to  pay  for  and  would  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity,  of  making  for  themselves,  if  they  were  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving from  the  foreign  sugar  colonies  the  money,  rum,  molasses,  cocoa, 
indigo,  cotton,  wool,  &c.,  which  they  at  present  take  in  return  for  provisions, 
horses,  and  lumber,  the  produce  of  that  province  and  of  New  Jersey,  of  which 
he  affirms  the  British  Colonies  do  not  take  above  one  half.  But  the  company 
of  hntters  of  London  have  since  informed  us  that  hats  are  manufactured  in 
great  quantities  in  this  Province. 

*•  By  the  letters  from  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  does  not 
know  of  any  trade  in  that  Province  that  can  be  considered  injarioos  to  this 
Kingdom.     They  do  not  export  any  woolen  or  linen  manufactures  ;  all  that 
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thej  make,  wbicb  are  of  a  coarse  sort,  being  for  their  own  use.  We  are 
farther  informed  that  in  this  Province  they  built  many  brigantines  and  small 
sloops,  which  they  sell  to  the  West  Indies. 

'*  The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  informs  ns,  in  answer  to  oar  queries,  that 
there  are  iron  mines  there,  but  not  a  fourth  part  enough  to  serve  their  own 
use ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  manufactures  there.  No  returns  from  th« 
Governor  of  Connecticut.  But  we  find  by  some  accounts  that  the  produce  of 
this  Colony  is  timber,  boards,  all  sorts  of  English  grain,  hemp,  flax,  sheep, 
black  cattle,  swine,  horses,  goats,  and  tobacco.  That  they  export  horses  and 
lumber  to  the  West  Indies,  and  receive  in  return  sugar,  salt,  molasses,  and 
ram.  We  likewise  find  that  their  manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable  ; 
the  people  being  generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoe- 
making,  and  other  handicrafts ;  others  in  building,  and  in  joiners'  tailors' 
and  smiths'  work,  without  which  they  could  not  subsist.  No  report  is  made 
ttom  Carolina,  the  Bahama  or  the  Bermuda  Isles. 

*'  From  the  foregoing  state,  it  is  observable  that  there  are  more  trades  car- 
ried on  and  manufactures  set  up  in  the  Provinces  on  the  continent  of  America 
to  the  northward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Crreat  Britain,  particularly  in  New  England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British 
Colonies  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their  soil,  climate,  and  produce 
being  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  ours,  they  have  no  staple  commodities  of 
their  own  growth  to  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  which  puts  them  under 
greater  necessity,  as  well  as  under  greater  temptations,  for  providing  them- 
selves at  home ;  to  which  may  be  added,  in  the  charter  governments,  the 
little  dependence  they  have  upon  the  mother  country,  and  consequently  the 
small  restraints  they  are  under  in  any  matters  detrimental  to  her  interests. 
And  therefore  we  humbly  bog  leave  to  repeat  and  submit  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  honorable  House  the  substance  of  what  we  formerly  proposed  in  our 
report  on  the  silk,  linen,  and  woolen  manufactures  hereinbefore  recited, 
namely-»-whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  give  these  Colonies  proper 
encouragement  for  turning  their  industry  to  such  manufactures  and  products 
as  might  be  of  service  to  Great  Britain,  and  more  particularly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  naval  stores.''^ 

The  information  conveyed  in  this  report  probably  falls  considerably 
short  of  a  correct  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  domestic  manufactures 
were  carried  on  in  the  Colonies.  The  use  likely  to  be  made  of  facts 
elicited  under  those  circumstances,  was  well  known  to  the  people  in  the 
Colonies,  and  was  not  calculated  to  favor  a  full  disclosure  of  the  truth, 
and  the  concealment  was  complained  of  in  England.  Indeed,  Col. 
Th«mana-  Jeremiah  Dunbar,  Surveyor-General  of  His  Majesty's  woods, 
HjtJ^^the  ^"  communicating  the  facts  above  stated  respecting  the  ex- 
CoioAies.  portation  of  hats,  informed  the  Board  of  Trade  that  "it  wag 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  (the  officers  of  Government)  were  able 
to   procure  true  information  of  the   trade  and    manufactures  of  New 

(1)  Maophenon's  Anoals  of  Commerce,  voL  ili. 
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England ;  that  the  Assembly  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  had  the  boldness 
to  summon  him  for  baring  given  eyidence  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  respect  to  the  trade  and  manofactores  of  the  ProTince.'' 
Mnch  of  the  information  famished  bj  Oot.  Belcher  respecting  the  manu- 
factures of  iron,  leather,  and  hats  in  Massachnsetta,  had  been  sobstan- 
tiallj  given  to  the  Board  in  1719,  since  which,  as  ascertained  by  Col. 
Dnnbar,  it  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  exportation.  Other  branches 
probably  exceeded  the  official  statements. 

The  company  of  Feltmakers,  in  London,  petitioned  Parliament,  in 
Feb.,  1731,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  hats  from  the  American  Colo- 
nies, representing  that  foreign  markets  were  almost  altogether  supplied 
from  thence,  and  not  a  few  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  petition  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  who  reported  that,  in  New  *Fork  and 
New  England,  beaver  hats  were  mannfactured  to  the  number,  it  was  es- 
timated, of  ten  thousand  yearly.  In  Boston  there  were  sixteen  hatters, 
one  of  whom  was  stated  to  have  commonly  finished  forty  hats  a  weeL 
The  exports  were  to  the  Southern  plantations,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Ireland.  In  consequence  of  this  evidence,  and  that  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  same  session,  an  Act  was  passed  (5  €korge  II. 
c.  22)  that  "  no  hats  or  felts,  dyed  or  undyed,  finished  or  unfinished,  shall 
be  pat  on  board  any  vessel  in  any  place  within  any  of  the  British  plan- 
tations ;  nor  be  laden  upon  any  horse  or  other  carriage  to  the  intent  to 
be  exported  from  thence  to  any  other  plantation,  or  to  any  other  place 
whatever,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the  offender  shall  likewise  pay 
£500  for  every  such  offence.  Every  person  knowing  thereof,  and  wil- 
lingly aiding  therein,  shall  forfeit  £40.  Every  officer  of  customs  signing 
any  entry,  outward,  or  warrant  for  the  shipping  or  exporting  of  said 
articles,  shall  for  everv  offence  forfeit  £500."*  Bv  the  same  statute,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  make  hats  unless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  (as  in  England),  nor  could  he  have  more  than  two  ap- 
prentices at  one  time ;  and  no  negro  was  permitted  to  work  at  the  busi- 
ness of  making  hats.  This  severe  and  stringent  law  continued  in  force 
in  the  Colonies  until  the  Revolution.  It  aimed  at  the  prostration  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  beaver 
and  other  furs,  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  industry.  The 
manufacture  of  fur  and  wool  hats  had  been  encouragred  by  boonties  in 
Yirginia  as  early  as  1662,  and  ten  years  after  a  company  of  hatters  in 
Massachusetts  asked  for  peculiar  privileges,  which  were  promised  them 
"  when  they  should  make  as  good  hats  and  sell  them  as  cheap  as  those 
imported  were."  In  1704,  the  Feltmakers  of  Pennsylvania  also  peti- 
tioned the  General   Court  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  beaver  and 

(I)  Pope't  Laws  of  th«  Ciistoini  and  Exeisa. 
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otber  fars  proper  and  needful  to  be  worked  np,  and  leave  was  granted 
to  brine  in  a  bill  to  that  effect. 

Means  were  found,  however,  to  evade  the  statute,  and  hats  continued 
to  be  exported  to  other  Provinces,  and  not  unfrequently  to  foreign  conn* 
tries.  Felts,  which  were  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  people,  were  made  in 
large  quantities,  and  much  of  the  business  being  carried  on  in  interior 
towns,  where  wool  was  cheap,  the  manufacture  was  less  exposed  to  offi- 
cial scrutiny  than  in  the  seaports.  This  Act  was  followed,  in  1750,  by 
one  for  the  encouragement  of  the  pig  iron  manufacture,  and  to  prohibit 
the  erection  of  slitting  and  rolling  mills. 

Notwithstanding  several  efforts  made  to  encourage  an  attention  to  do- 
mestic manufactures  in  Virginia,  scarcely  any  progress  had  yet  been  made 
Vbgiau  toward  the  supply  of  their  own  clothing.  The  soil  was  well 
^^*  adapted  for  hemp  and  flax ;  repeated  experiments  had  shown 
the  ease  with  which  silic  could  be  produced.  But  the  profits  of  the 
tobacco  culture  extinguished  nearly  all  other  industry,  and  all  their  cloth* 
log,  as  linen,  woolen,  silk,  hats,  and  even  leather,  were  received  from  Eng* 
land.  Sheep  increased,  and  yielded  good  fleeces,  but  were  only  shorn, 
ve  are  told,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  them.  Hides  were  plentiful,  bat 
were  suffered  to  lie  and  rot ;  and  he  was  a  rare  economist  who  made  & 
pair  of  leather  breeches  from  the  excellent  deer  skins  which  abounded. 
We  find  mention,  however,  in  1721,  of  a  coarse  stuff  for  servants'  wear 
which,  in  neighboring  Provinces,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Virginia 
Cloth.  An  article  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  after  the  War  as  bay- 
ing been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  that  State.  It  is  described  as 
having  been  made  of  cotton,  and  woven  with  great  taste  by  the  women 
in  the  country  parts,  whence  it  was  brought  to  town,  and  was  much 
sought  after  for  the  use  of  slaves,  being  considered  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  imported. ' 

The  arts  of  the  clothier  were  as  little  attended  to  in  Carolina  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. Until  its  surrender  to  the  Crown,  in  1729,  industry  was  not  much 
encouraged.  The  removal  of  rice,  the  staple  of  the  Province,  from  the 
list  of  enumerated  commodities,  and  other  marks  of  imperial  favor,  gave 
an  impulse  to  cultivation  and  the  useful  arts  after  that  time.  Georgia 
does  not  come  into  view  as  an  independent  government  until  1732,  and 
scarcely  made  any  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts  before  the  Revela- 
tion. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  enactment  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats,  which  followed  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1732,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  we  do  not  find 

(1)  Carej'i  Amer.  Maienm,  tL  91. 
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that  anj  material  adraneet  vere  made  tovard  the  iDtrodoetioB  of  the  as- 
nafactare  of  Cloth.  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  were  pripeipaDj 
occapie<]  in  wars  vith  the  French  and  Indiana,  during  which  the  Cok>- 
nial  jKilicj  of  the  former  was  in  a  meairare  forgotten.  With  the  excep> 
tion  of  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  the  trade  and 
induitrj  of  the  plantations  remained  free,  and  their  commerce  grew  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  the  products  of  agricolture  and 
the  fisheries.  The  Provincial  population  extended  and  somewhat  im- 
proved its  household  manufactures,  which,  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to 
a  considerable  value.  But  the  importation  of  English  manufactures  coo- 
tinued  to  augment  with  the  growing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  people  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability  to  purchase.  Large  quantities  of  woolens, 
consisting  of  broad  and  narrow  Cloths,  between  six  and  twelve  shillings 
a  yard,  duffles  and  frizes,  from  3s.  GJ.  to  6s.,  druggets,  serges,  camblets, 
Kendal  cottons,  plains,  half-thicks,  flannels,  Scotch  plaids,  and  woolen 
hosiery  Were  imported  together  with  linens  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Dutch  manufttoturo,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  India  goods  and  of 
silks.  The  cheaper  and  coarser  kinds,  particularly  of  woolens,  were  for 
the  supply  of  the  Indian  trade  and  for  negro  wear,  and,  with  the  better 
qualities,  which  also  included  such  articles  as  gold  and  silver  and  fine 
Flanders  lace,  and  the  finest  Dutch  linens,  French  cambrics  and  chintzes, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  planters's  own  families,  swelled  the  importations 
to  a  largo  sum.  Cotton  being  then  in  limited  use,  linens  were  a  large 
item  in  the  accounts.  The  importation  of  these  was  probably  much  in- 
creased, and  their  domoKtic  production  curtailed  in  the  same  proportion 
by  a  statute  made  in  1745,  increasing  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  British  and  Irish  linens,  and  by  the  formation,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  of  the  British  Linen  Company,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  supply  merchants  trading  to  Africa  and  America  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  linens  iiroviously  obtained  from  foreign  nations.  The  exportation 
of  the  latter  as  British  goods  was  stringently  j)rohibited  by  tlie  Act  refer- 
red to.  A  large  saving  to  the  nation  was  anticipated  from  this  measure. 
The  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Continental  Colonies,  be- 
tween the  years  1720  and  1738,  amounted  to  £4,712,994;  and  in  the 
no.\t  ten  years,  from  1738  to  1748,  to  £7,481,637  ;  and  in  1763,  the  im- 
ports of  Hritish  manufactures  alone  amounted  to  about  three  millions.' 

Some  efforts  continued  to  be  made  to  work  up  the  wool,  which  the 
natural  inereaso  of  sheep  supplied  of  a  quality  suflSciently  good  for  the 
kind  of  cloths  attempted,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  con- 
sumption.    Fulling-mills  were  multiplied  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 

(1)  Minot*5  nut  Masf.  rol.  L 
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the  msnafactare  of  coarse  linen  proceeded,  particalarlj  among  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  some  of  the  Germans,  the  former  in  New  Bngland,  Pennsyl- 
Tinia,  and  Virginia  constantly  prodncing  a  surplus  for  neighboring  Pro- 
Tinces.  Flax  and  wool-growing,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  staples 
hito  Cloth,  were  encouraged  bj  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
hi  1751. 

Although,  in  the  main,  the  Oolonists  were  eminently  simple  and  frugal 
hi  their  habits,  the  progress  in  luxury  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  more 
prudent,  who  saw  the  difficulty  with  which  their  accounts  in  England 
could  be  balanced,  by  a  drain  of  all  their  specie  and  the  profits  of  their 
drcnitoQS  and  lucrative  trade.  As  early  as  1724,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  prohibited  the  use  of  scarfs  at  funerals,  as  '*  a  burdensome 
custom."  About  the  year  1748,  the  scarcity  of  money  ;  the  suppression 
of  the  paper  currency ;  the  failure  of  the  "  Manufacturing  Company,"  or 
''Land  bank  scheme,"  for  issuing  Bills  of  credit,  called  "Manufactory 
Bills,"  redeemable  in  produce  or  manufactures,  for  which  lands  were 
pledged  as  security  ;'  the  complaints  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  against  the 
most  profitable  part  of  their  commerce,  the  contraband  trades  with  the 
foreign  islands ;  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  containing 
some  provisions  deemed  hostile  to  Colonial  rights,  and  the  restoration  of 
Cape  Breton  to  the  French,  produced  some  irritation  of  the  public  mind 
u  New  England.  As  a  consequence  of  this  feeling,  and  for  prudential 
reasons,  a  society  was  formed  in  Boston,  the  following  year,  for  promot- 
ing industry  and  frugality,  and  was  probably  the  forerunner  of  Uiose  asso- 
ciations  which,  a  few  years  later,  became  the  favorite  mo<Ie  throughout  the 
country,  of  sustaining  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  ministerial  authority. 
To  favor  this  design,  the  Assembly  purchased  the  factory,  or  "  Spinning 
House,"  in  Boston,  and  granted  four  townships  of  land  for  the  use  of 
foreign  Protestants,  and  the  use  of  the  Provincial  frigate  for  their  trans- 
portation. At  the  anniversary  of  the  society,  in  1753,  great  enthusiasm 
was  exhibited.  About  300  young  female  spinners  appeared  upon  the 
commons,  seated  at  their  wheels,  arranged  in  three  rows.  The  weavers 
also  assembled,  neatly  dressed  in  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  one, 
working  at  a  loom  upon  a  platform,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
accompanied  by  music.  A  large  assemblage  was  addressed  on  the  occa* 
sion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper. 

A  memorial  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Court,  the  same  year,  by 
Andrew  Oliver  and  other  members  of  the  association,  states,  that  their 
principal  object  was  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  the  manufacture  of  Linen 
of  which  the  imports,  exclusive  of  English  linen,  were  computed  at  £30,000 

(]}  See  Haimrd's  U.  S.  Register,  i.  241. 
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Bterling  annually ;  that  flaxseed,  which  wonld  alone  paj  for  the  raising 
and  caring  of  flax,  was  yearly  exported  from  Connecticot  to  the  valae  of 
£80,000,  Connecticut  currency, — the  breaking,  swingling,  etc.,  being 
done  daring  leisure  time,  or  in  the  winter,  and  the  spinning  by  the  womeo. 
The  Court  made  a  grant  of  £1500,  annaally,  to  aid  the  society,  and  taxed 
the  districts  for  the  amount.  The  raising,  dressing,  and  manufactariogof  flax 
and  hemp,  in  which  mugh  the  larger  part  of  the  labor  consists  in  briDgiog 
the  material  into  the  condition  of  thread,  at  that  time  employed  larg» 
nambers  in  Connecticut  and  some  other  Colonies.  A  proposition  was  that 
year  made  in  Connecticut  to  import  from  Scotland  a  flax-dressing  ma- 
chine, of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  none  yet  in  ose  in  America. 
Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  an  ingenious  machinist,  and  a 
friend  to  manufactures,  not  long  after  constructed  a  machine  of  that  kind, 
and  became  an  exporter  of  flaxseed,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  othersL 

During  the  same  year,  a  liberal  public  offer  was  made  by  an  individoal 
in  Delaware — which  then  formed  a  territory  of  Pen nsyWania — ^to  promote 
the  industry  of  the  lower  counties  :  To  the  maker  of  the  finest  and  best  piece 
of  linen,  not  less  than  fifteen  yards,  a  premium  of  £4  was  offered ;  for  spin* 
Ding  four  pounds  of  the  best  and  finest  sewing-thread,  208. ;  for  the 
largest  produce  of  hemp  off  an  acre,  408. ;  for  the  finest  piece  of  coatings 
40s. ;  for  the  neatest  and  best  hat,  40s. ;  for  the  most  flaxseed  off  an 
acre,  £4  ;  for  the  most  and  best  cotton  off  an  acre,  £4 ;  for  making  the 
neatest  and  best  spinning-wheel,  40s. ;  for  the  best  dressed  deer  skin, 
40s.  ;  for  the  neatest  piece  of  smith's  work,  40s. ;  for  the  best  and  great* 
est  quantity  of  strong  beer,  £6 ;  the  best  and  greatest  quantity  of  cherry, 
blackberry,  and  grape  wine,  40s.  The  premiums  to  be  awarded  on  first 
Tuesday  in  Novembef,  1Y54,  and  to  be  increased  in  following  years,  by 
John  Crevet,  Surgeon,  St.  George's  Hundred,  Newcastle  county. 

Comptroller  Wcare,  afterward  Consul  at  Madeira,  in  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  to  a  British  nobleman,  after  remarking  on  the  "  enlarged 
utterance"  that  might  be  opened  in  the  Colonies  for  British  woolens, 
"provided,  always,  that  an  effectual  stop  be  put  to  all  clandestine  impor* 
talion,  and  that  the  people  be  drawn  off  from  interfering  in  these  mano- 
factures  themselves,  not  by  prohibitory  laws,  which  are  too  frequently 
impracticable,  but  by  leading  them  into  other  employments  less  detri« 
mental  to  the  mother  country,  and  more  profitable  to  themselves,"  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  :  '*  Upon  actual  knowledge,  therefore  of  these  northern 
Colonics,  one  is  surprised  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  indifference 
of  their  wool,  and  the  extravagant  price  of  labor,  the  planters  throngh* 
out  all  New  England,  New  York,  the  Jersies,  Pennsylyauia,  and  Mary- 
land (for  south  of  that  Province  no  knowledge  is  here  pretended),  almost 
entirely  clothe  themselves  in  their  own  woolens,  and  that  generally,  the 
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people  are  sliding  into  the  manufactures  proper  to  the  mother  country, 
and  this  not  through  any  spirit  of  industry  or  economy,  but  plainly  for 
want  of  some  returns  to  make  to  the  shops ;  that  their  trade,  so  yalu- 
able  to  Great  Britain,  should,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  all  other  nations, 
be  suffered  to  run  off  into  clandestine  channels;  and  that  Colonies,  on  which 
the  fate  of  this  country  will  be  found  to  depend,  should,  without  the  least 
regard  to  influence  of  impression  early  made  on  the  human  mind,  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  this  day  under  these  little,  factious  Democracies  which 
had  their  first  rise  in  the  republican  ideas  of  licentious  times."  The  clan- 
destine trade  referred  to  in  the  above  extract  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
complaint,  as  well  with  British  merchants  as  with  the  West  India  Colonies, 
but  had  been  to  the  Colonial  merchant  the  chief  means  of  making  returus  - 
for  Iiis  large  indebtedness  for  English  goods. 

But  the  conclusion,  in  1763,  of  the  wars  which  had  been  long  waged 
between  Great  Britaiu  and  France  for  supremacy  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Colonies.  Indulgence  was  J 
no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  this  lucrative  traffic.  The  design,  of  which 
the  Colonists  had  already  received  distinct  intimation,  of  raising  a  reve- 
nue to  defray  the  future  expenses  of  possessions,  which  the  nation  had 
incurred  an  enorm'ous  debt  to  extend  and  protect,  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  the  Ministry  ;  and  a  short  period  of  misrule  was  terminated  in 
a  successful  revolt.  But  before  narrating  the  future  course  of  their  industry 
and  legislation  in  regard  to  the  textile  arts,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
inquire  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  Colonies  to  provide  materials, 
which,  in  a  measure,  employed  the  labor  of  several  of  the  southern  Pro- 
vinces. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

OF  CLOTH  AND  THE  MATERIALS  FOB  CLOTHINO  OONTINUSD,  FROM  TBI 
PEACE  OF  1763,  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CULTURE  Of 
INDIGO,   COTTON,   AND   SILK. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Indigo  plant  and  the  mannfaetare  of  the  dye 
were  very  early  recommended  and  attempted  in  the  Sontheni  Colonies. 
As  early  as  1650,  Gulian  Yan  Rensselaer  also  made  experiments  with 
wild  Indigo  seed  near  Albany,  and  Ai^gnstns  Heerman,  near  the  present 
city  of  New  York.  By  the  Navigation  Act  of  1661,  it  was  enu' 
merated  among  the  articles  which  were  to  be  sent  to  England  alone. 
It  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  French  in  1718,  and  within 
ten  years  became  an  article  of  export.  The  manufacture  was  encour- 
aged by  bounties  from  the  French  Government.  About  the  year  IT 40, 
when  rice  had  become  reduced  in  price,  the  seed  of  the  East  India 
plant,  which  had  been  for  many  years  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  sent,  along  with  that  of  cotton,  ginger,  lucerne,  etc.,  from 
Antigua  by  Mr.  Lucas,  the  governor  of  the  island.  His  daughter,  Miss 
Eliza  Lucas,  the  mother  of  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinekney,  was 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  charge  of  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  where 
she  planted  the  seed,  and,  after  one  or  two  attempts,  was  successful.  A 
person  named  Cromwell  was  then  sent  from  Montserrat  to  instruct  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  dye.  After  erecting  vats,  and  producing  a  quantity 
of  Indigo,  he  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  ruin  the  manufacture  of  his 
native  country,  and  made  a  mystery  of  the  art,  but  did  not  manage  to 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  it.  Indigo  in  a  year  or  two  began  to  be  ex- 
ported. Soon  after  Mr.  Pinekney,  who  had  married  Miss  Lucas,  re- 
ceived some  plants  of  the  indigenous  weed,  and  experiments  having 
shown  its  fitness  for  making  the  pigment,  the  planters  engaged  in  its 
culture.  In  1741,  about  100,000  lbs.  of  Indigo  were  exported  from 
Charleston  to  England,  and  in  1747,  134,118  lbs.,  worth  2s.  6c/.  sterling 
a  pound.  Though  not  so  well  cured  as  the  French,  its  quality  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  merchants  in  the  Carolina  trade,  who,  by  the  commer- 
cial statutes,  had  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  petitioned  for  a  small  bounty 
(348) 
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to  eucourage  its  mannfactare.  An  inqnlry  elicited  the  fact  that  Indigo 
was  one  of  the  most  profitable  articles  of  French  colonial  commerce,  her 
islands  supplying  principally  the  markets  of  Earope  and  not  less  than 
600,000  lbs.  annaallj  at  a  cost  of  5s.  a  pound  to  England  alone.  The 
manufacturers  and  dyers  now  joined  their  requests  for  a  premium,  and  ia 
1748  a  bounty  was  offered  of  M,  a  pound  on  all  Indigo  raised  in  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  and  imported  directly  into  England. 

In  1754,  the  Assembly  procured  the  Guatemala  Indigo  seed,  and  dis* 
tributed  it  to  the  different  settlements,  but  the  native  plant  was  found 
most  profitable.  Its  cultivation  now  commenced  with  spirit  Many 
planters  doubled  their  capital  in  three  or  four  years,  and  American  Indigo 
undersold  the  French  in  some  of  the  markets  of  Europe.  "  It  proved," 
8ays  Dr.  Ramsay,  **  more  really  beneficial  to  Carolina  than  the  mines  of 
Mexico  or  Peru  are,  or  ever  have  been,  either  to  Old  or  New  Spain." 
Charleston,  in  1753,  exported  216,924  lbs.,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  in 
1T56,  produced  500,000  lbs.  South  Carolina  the  next  year  sold  to  the 
value  of  £150,000  sterling,  and,  for  a  few  years  preceding  the  war,  the 
exports  were  over  one  million  pounds  annually,  about  one-half  of  which 
was  re-exported  from  England.  The  best  Indigo  in  Carolina  was*  pro- 
duced on  the  Island  of  Edisto. 

Georgia,  in  1T54,  exported  4,508  lbs. ;  in  1T5?,  18,150  lbs. ;  and  In 
1772,  55,380.  Twenty-five  negroes  could  manage  a  plantation  of  fiftj 
acres  and  complete  the  manufacture  of  the  drug,  besides  providing  their 
own  subsistence  and  that  of  the  planter's  family.  An  acre  yielded  aa 
average  of  50  lbs.  The  apparatus  was  not  very  expensive,  consisting 
rhiefly  of  vats  and  tubs  of  cypress  wood.  Great  skill  and  care  were  re- 
quired in  the  several  stages  of  the  process,  but,  when  properly  conducted, 
the  manufacture  was  an  extremely  profitable  one.  A  premium  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  was  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
London.  After  the  Revolution,  the  increased  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Indigo  in  British  India,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in 
the  Southern  States,  caused  a  rapid  decline  in  the  quantity  produced. 
In  1794,  the  whole  Union  exported  1,550,880  pounds.  Bat  for  many 
years  past.  Indigo,  which  was  once  the  most  profitable  commodity  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  the  census. 
We  annually  import  over  one  million  pounds.  Its  cultivation  could  still 
be  made  a  remunerative  business,  especially  in  Carolina.  But  Indigo, 
once  the  leading  article  in  the  exports  of  Charleston,  has  now  wholly 
*  disappeared  from  the  list,  and  the  loud  call,  said  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
exist  for  the  encouragement  of  Cotton  in  the  State,  has  been  answered 
by  a  yearly  export  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  an 
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Article  then  merely  named  among  the  exports,  and  considered  not  worth 
estimatioo. 

The  Colonista  were  not  nnprorided  with  other  natire  dje-staffs,  and 
were  cheaply  supplied  with  logwood,  faitic,  cochineal,  and  other  materials 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  cochioeal  insect  is  also  found  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  its  cultiTation  was  an  object  in  the  first  settlement 
of  the  latter  Pronnce.  Its  production  was  encouraged  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  which  in  1T62  offered  a  premium  of  £40  for  the  largest  quantity 
imported  from  the  Colonies.  Madder  and  woad  were  also  introduced 
and  eDCooraged  long  before  the  ReTolution.  The  native  plants  which 
yield  dye-stuffs  are  very  numerous  in  America,  and  some  of  them  were 
used  by  the  natives  with  great  success.  In  1630,  Mr.  Higginson,  of 
Salem,  wrote,  *'  also  here  be  divers  roots  and  berries  wherewith  the  In- 
dians dye  excellent  holiday  colours  thst  no  raine  nor  washing  can  alter." 
Dr.  Ramsay  gives  a  long  list  of  native  plants  in  Carolina  yielding  dyers' 
colors,  and  observes  that  the  art  of  dyeing  ought  to  make  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  arts  of  the  Carolinians,  on  account  of  the  profusion  of 
the  materials.  He  says:  "A  Captain  Felden,  near  Orangeburg,  ob- 
tained, during  the  Revolution,  a  guinea  a  pound  for  a  paste  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  sweet  leaf  (hopea  tinctoria)  and  those  of  the  yellow 
Indigo,  a  species  of  cassia."  He  was  also  informed  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  the 
author  of  '*  Researches  concerning  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors," 
that  his  patent  for  introducing  into  England  certain  dye-stuffs  yielded 
him,  for  several  years  before  its  expiration,  £5,000  per  annum.  He 
found  some  materials  in  the  woods  of  America  equal  to  those  obtained 
at  a  high  cost  from  other  conutries.  He  annually  imported  and  sold  of 
black  oak  bark  {qnercus  tinctoria)  to  the  above  value.* 

(I)  Among  the  mfttcrials  for  Black  Dya  tree  {betmla) ;  gaw  wort  {9eratvla  timetoria), 

he  enumerates  the  juice  of  the  poison  oak  and  common   knapweed  {etutaura  Jaeta); 

{rhut  torfcr'dtndron) ;  the  Ieave«and  berries  spotted  arsesmart  (polyytmum  prrvicarta)/ 

of  the  piH  ben-T  bash  :  the  juice  of  the  ber«  yellow  willow  herb,  or  loose  strife  (/jr*taui- 

ries  of  the  water  hoarhoand,  or  gip'J  wort  ckia   migarit) ;    leares   of  the  deril's  hit 

{Lycopu*  Europittu) ;  the  capsales  and  bark  (•co6i'o«a  rarcua)  /  the  flowers  of  St  John's 

of  the  red  oak  (qnercHi  rubral.  wort  (ktfp^Hcum  per/oratMm)  ;  the  petals  of 

Bluk. — Common  Indigo  {Indigoftnn  ttne-  garden    marigold     (ccUtndmla    offlcinaltt)  f 

torta) ;    (aUe  Indigo  (amorphn  /rutico^a) ;  American    dodder,   or    love    rine    (euarate 

the  inner  bark   of  the  common   ash   tree  Americana);  leaTes  of  hone  Imorel,  swael 

(frariuiu  €zcrhi»)  ;  biuestone  or  snlphata  or  jellow  leaf  {hopea  timdoria);  petals  of 

of  copper  was  also  ased.  the  Jemsalem  artichoke,  or  toberose  suii> 

Yellow. — Roots  of  the  common  nettle  flower   {ktliantktu  fii&«rot<i)/  jellow  wort, 

{Vrticn  dvn'ca) ;  the  bark  of  the  blaekbcrry  orparsley-leared root(M«f AorAua opii/olt«)/ 

bearing  elder  {rkamntu /mmffnla)  ;  root  of  yeWow  root  {kydnutU  cammd€U9%»), 

the  berberry  bu<h  {Berbtn't  r«/yan>);  bark  RsD.— Blossoms  of   the  bastard  saflhNi 

of  common  plum  tree  (prunus  ekieaaa)^  and  (cartkammt  timctorima);  roots  of  common  sor^ 

apple  tree  {pymt  ma/iw)  ;  leaTos  of  the  birch  rel  (maiex  octloMtta)  j  rootf  of  croM  wort^ 
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The  Terj  early  introdaction  and  caltivation  of  the  yaloable  CottoQ  plaat» 
including  "  Ihe  Cyprus  and  Smyrna  sort,"  with  a  view  to  domestic  use, 
has  been  already  iucidentally  mentioned.  The  fitness  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate for  Cotton,  and  its  occasional  production,  are  frequently  noticed  by 
early  writers  on  America.  Peter  Pnrry,  in  his  description  of  Carolina,  in 
1731,  says,  *'Flax  and  Cotton  thrive  admirably,  and  hemp  grows  13  to 
14  feet  in  height ;  but,  as  few  people  know  how  to  order  it,  there  is  very 
little  cultivated."  Cottou  seed,  probably  from  the  Levant,  was  carried 
into  Carolina  by  Mr.  Furry,  wbo  settled  a  colony  of  Swiss  people  near 
Purry8burg,  in  1733.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  gardens  was  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  as  early  as  1736  in  the  southern  Provinces,  as  far 
north  as  the  thirty-ninth  degree.  A  year  or  two  later,  Miss  Lucas,  who 
introduced  the  Indigo  culture,  also  planted  Cotton  seed,  and,  in  her  jour- 
ual,  in  1739  and  1741,  speaks  of  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  bring  Cotton 
and  Indigo  to  perfection.  An  exportation  of  seven  bags,  valued  at  £3 
lis,  bd.  per  bag,  was  made  from  Charleston,  between  November,  1747, 
and  November,  1748,  but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  of 
native  growth.  Among  the  exports  of  Carolina,  in  1753,  and  of  Charles- 
ton, in  1757,"  "some  cotton"  is  mentioned;  and  a  London  publication, 
in  1762,  says  "what  Cotton  and  Silk  both  the  Carolinas  send  us  is  ex- 
cellent, and*  calls  aloud  for  the  encouragement  of  its  cultivation  in  a  place 
well  adapted  to  raise  both."^  Cotton  was  one  of  the  articles  intended 
to  be  cultivated  by  the  founders  of  Georgia,  and  a  paper  of  the  seed  waa 
received  by  the  trustees  from  Philip  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  England,  which 
was  planted  in  1734.  It  appears,  also,  to  have  been  early  cultivated. 
Cotton  K^nn  ^^  ^^^  Ycry  limited  scale  first  attempted,  by  the  French  inha- 
iniro<iuce<i.  bj^ants  of  Louisiana.  In  1742,  a  French  planter  of  enterprise 
and  capital,  M.  Dubreuil — who,  a  few  years  after,  erected  on  his  plantation, 
now  covered  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  the  first 
sugar-mill  in  Louisiana — invented  a  Cotton  gin,  for  separating  the  fibre 
from  the  seed.  The  invention  greatly  stimulated  the  culture  of  Cot- 
ton in  that  Colony,  by  partially  removing  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 

mftddcr     {galhtm    boreah),    and    of    other  bark  of  the  common  maple  {acer  catnpettru) 

tpeeicfl   of  galinrn ;    roots   of  puccoon,  or  and  tops  of  the  wild   maijoram  {origanum 

bastard  turmeric  {nangm'naria  canademit) ;  vulgare)  impart  a  brown ;  the  inner  bark  of 

prickly  pear  {eactut  opuntiu).  red  oak  (^ iierctM  rubra)  prodaces  an  orange. 

Crimson. — Juice  of  the   poke  berrj,  or  a  reddish  brown  with  alum,  and  a  black 

American   night-shade  {phytolacca  deeam*  with  copperas;  the  bark  of  black  walnat 

dra)  ;  with  lime  as  a  mordant,  it  produces  a  (juglant  nigra)  a  dark  olive ;  common  hopi 

jellow  color.  {humulua  lupnlu*),  a^  good  brown;  commmi 

GRBBif.— Leaves  of  the  common  reed  op  agrimony  (ayrtmo»itaeti/>a(ona),  a  gold  color. 

wn9  {arvMdo  phragmitet).  (1)  Amer.   Oasetteer,  Tol.  iit.,   Londoas 

BsowH,  QoLO,  and  Olitb  shades. — The  Art  Charlestown. 
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business  as  a  profitable  industry.  The  separation  of  the  seed  bad 
previooslj  been  effected  bj  picking  it  from  the  wool  by  the  fingers,  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  a  day.  This  operation,  as  the  eTcning  task  of  the 
women,  children,  or  other  members  of  the  honsehoid,  long  continaed  to 
be  the  practice  in  the  Cotton  regions,  until  an  increased  production  called 
for  mechanical  appliances.  The  bow-string,  which  had  been  used  imme- 
morially  in  India  for  the  pnrpose,  was  first  introdnced  into  Georgia, ' 
whence  originated  the  commercial  term  of  "  Bowed  Qeorgia  Cotton." 
Mention  is  made,  in  ITT'2,  of  another  contriyance  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  form,  original  or  derived  from  the  East,  of 
the  roller  gin,  the  best  contrivance  for  cleaning  Cotton,  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  saw  gin,  by  Whitney,  in  1793,  introdnced  a  new  era  in  Cotton 
husbandry.  This  article  was  used  by  a  Mr.  Crebs,  the  alleged  inventor, 
upon  his  plantation,  on  the  Pascagonla  river,  in  West  Florida,  now  Ala- 
bama, where  the  owner  grew  Cotton,  which  he  packed  in  canvas  bags 
suspended  between  two  pine  trees,  by  treading  it  down  until  each  bag 
contained  three  hundred  pounds,  about  the  present  capacity  of  a  bale. 
The  machine  is  described,  by  Bernard  Romans,  as  consisting  of  four 
upright  posts,  about  four  feet  high,  strongly  framed  together  at  the  top, 
and  supporting  two  polished  spindles  or  rollers  grooved  longitudinally, 
and,  by  means  of  treadles,  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions.  The 
Cotton,  thinly  spread,  entered  upon  one  side,  and  the  lint  passed  between 
the  rollers,  while  the  seed  fell  down  npon  one  side  in  a  separate  pile.'  The 
French  improved  upon  the  device,  by  the  use  of  a  large  wfieel,  which 
turned  two  of  these  mills  with  such  velocity  as  to  clean  seventy  pounds 
of  Cotton  in  a  day.*  Among  the  documents  in  the  Archives  of  the  Co- 
lonial Department  at  Paris,  there  is  said  to  be  "a  most  curious  report  on 
Cotton,  in  1760,  of  the  great  advantages  Louisiana  might  derive  from 
its  culture — the  diflBenlty  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  wool — its  intro- 
dnction  from  St.  Domiiig:o — a  report  of  M.  de  Mauripas  on  that  matter, 
siiegesting  the  importation  from  the  East  Indies  of  machinery  to  sepa- 
rate the  seed,  &c."    Early  in  the  Revolution,  Kinsey  Borden,  to  whom 


I)  In  Chambers*  Cycl'«j>c«lia  of  Art*  and 
Sv.iencc9,  (London,  172vS)  it  Is  said:  "The 
yeed  of  the  C"'tt  ^n  b^ing  mixed  in  the  fruit 
t'ljjether  with  the  Cotton  itself,  they  hare 
invented  little  Machines  which,  being  plaj- 
ei  bj  the  mution  of  awheel,  the  Cotton  falls 
on  one  si  le  and  the  seed  on  the  other;  and 
thus  they  are  separated."  The  primitire 
mode  in  India  was  to  separate  the  seed  bj 
the  fingers,  and  another  still  used  there,  was 
that  of  heating,  by  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Buchanan,  a  man  separated  A\  pounds  m 


day,  for  which  he  received  6|  poundj  of 
grain  in  payment.  To  these  succeeded  th« 
bow-string,  which  has  been  used  there  for 
ages,  and  the  rollers,  at  first  roughly  con- 
structed, which  are  mentioned  by  Nearcbvt, 
an  officer  in  Alexander's  Indian  expo* 
dition.  These  were  made  of  two  roUon  of 
teak  wood,  fluted  longitudinally  with  te- 
Tend  groores,  and  revolving  nearly  in  eoa- 
tact.  They  seem  to  hare  been  the  originnl 
of  the  roller  gin  long  used  in  this  oonntiy* 
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Carolina  is  indebted  for  the  silky  Cottons  of  her  sea  islands,  constracted 
a  ro]ier-gin,  which  is  belieTed  to  have  been  among  the  first  made  or  used 
in  that  State,  and  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  negroes  in  garments  of  domes- 
tic fabric.  It  was  composed  of  "  pieces  of  iron  gan-barrels,  burnished  an 
fixed  in  wooden  rollers,  with  wooden  screws  to  secure  them,  and  wooden 
cranks  to  turn  in  the  manner  of  the  steel  corn-mill. "  It  was  turned  by  one 
person,  and  fed  by  another.  Mr.  Bissell,  of  Georgia,  in  1788,  resorted  to 
the  "  simple  plan  of  a  bench,  upon  which  rose  a  frame  supporting  two  short 
rollers  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  and  each  turned  by  a  boy  or  girl, 
and  giving,  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work,  five  pounds  of  clean  Cotton." 
This  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  earlier  contrivance  of  Crebs.  In 
December,  of  the  same  year,  Richard  Leake,  of  Georgia,  who  that  year 
led  the  way  in  Cotton-growing  on  a  large  scale,  wrote  to  Thomas  Proc- 
tor, of  Philadelphia,  "  The  principal  difficulty  that  arises  to  us  is  the  clear- 
ing it  from  the  seed,  which  I  am  told  they  do  with  great  dexterity  and 
ease  in  Philadelphia,  with  gius  and  machines  made  for  that  purpose.  I 
shall  now  esteem  it  a  singular  favor  your  procuring  me  one,  and  I 
will  thankfully  pay  whatever  the  cost  of  it  may  be.  I  am  told  they 
make  them  that  will  clean  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  clear  cotton  per 
day,  and  upon  a  very  simple  construction."  This  passage  has  led  to  the 
inference  that  the  foot  gin,  or  some  equally  efficient  instrument  was  in 
use  at  the  north,  while  only  a  rude  hand-mill  was  employed  in  Georgia. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  where  those  instruments  are  now 
extensively  manufactured,  Cotton  was  grown  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  ;  in  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey ;  Sussex  County,  De- 
laware, and  St.  Mary*s  County,  in  Maryland  ;  and  the  product  being  sold 
in  the  seed,  doubtless  gave  employment  to  such  machines.  About  two 
years  after,  Joseph  Eve,  or  Eaves,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  then 
residing  in  the  Bahamas,  introduced  what  was  long  considered  in  Georgia 
a  great  improvement  on  the  treadle  gin.  It  was  a  double  gin,  with  two 
pair  of  rollers  placed  obliquely  one  above  another,  and  could  be  worked  by 
horses,  oxen,  or  water-power.  It  was  patented  in  1803,  previous  to  which, 
a  number  of  patents  for  ginning  machinery  had  been  issued :  the  first 
being  that  of  Whitney,  in  March,  1^94.  The  present  form  of  the  foot 
or  treadle  gin  first  used  in  Georgia,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  about 
two  years  after  Whitney's,  by  William  Brisbane,  to  whom  several  were 
Fent  from  Bahama  by  his  father-in-law.  Various  modifications  of  these, 
n«  to  mechanism  and  power,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These  con- 
trivances for  preparing  the  fibre  for  the  spindle,  gave  increased  value  to 
the  crop  for  domestic  consumption,  and  its  importance  was,  at  the  same 
time,  daily  augmented  by  the  train  of  splendid  inventions  going  forward 
in  England  for  converting  it  into  Cloth  with  a  facility  previously  deemed 
23 
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unattainable.     Scarcely  an  attempt  had  jet  been  made,  however,  to  pro 

dace  Cotton  for  exportation.    In  ITtO,  there  were  shipped  to  LiTerpoc 

three  bales  from  New  York,  fonr  from  Yirginia  and  Maryland,  and  thre 

barrels  full  from  North  Carolina.     Of  hemp,  flax  seed,  and  Cotton,  toge 

ther,  the  exports  from  Yicginia,  before  the  War  amounted  to  near  £2,00( 

in  Talue.     The  convention  held  in  Williamsbnrg,  Yirginia,  August,  1774 

in  view  of  the  altered  relations  of  the  conntrj  with  Great  Britain,  reaoWec 

that  attention  should  be  turned  "  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  tfat 

cultivation  of  such  articles  as  may  form  a  basis  for  domestic  maunfactnres 

which  we  will  endeavour  to  encourage  throughout  this   Colony  to  th< 

utmost  of  our  abilities."   Cotton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  resolutions,  whfcl 

had,  among  many  others,  the  influential  signatures  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 

Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolph ;  but,  on  the  27th  March,  of  the  following 

year,  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  adopted,  unanimously,  a  plan  for  the 

encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  including  resolutions  of  Don- 

importation,  and,  "  that  all  persons  having  proper  land  ought  to  cultivate 

and  raise  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  Cotton,  sufficient  not  only  for  tb( 

use  of  his  own  family,  but  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms."    The 

planting  of  Cotton  had  been  also  recommended,  in  the  previous  Jannaiy, 

by  the  first  Provincial  Congress  held  in  South  Carolina.     But  very  little 

attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  recommendation  of  either  bod} 
in  regard  to  Cotton. 

In  1784,  an  American  ship  which  imported  eight  bags  of  Cotton  intc 

Liverpool  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  so  much  Cotton  could  not  b< 

the  produce  of  the  United  States.     The  first  regular  ezpor 

Cotton  be-  *  c  r 

gin«toi>6  tation  of  Cotton  from  Charleston  commenced  in  1785,  whcu 
one  bag  arrived  at  Liverpool,  January  20th,  per  Diana,  tc 
John  and  Isaac  Teasdale  &  Co.  In  the  same  year,  twelve  additional 
bags  from  Philadelphia  and  one  from  New  York  were  received  at  thai 
port.  During  the  next  five  years,  the  receipts  of  American  Cotton  were 
respectively  6,  109,  389,  842,  and  81  bags,  estimated  at  150  lbs.  each,  oi 
1441  bngs,  weighing  216,150  lbs.,  in  six  years,  from  1785  to  1790  inclu- 
sive.  The  increase  was  progressive  but  not  uniform,  and  probably  cor- 
responded to  the  nature  of  the  demand.*     The  green  *rrJ,  or  short 

(1)  Cotton,  consisting  of  the  wild  produce  vhonid  not  be  a  snfficiency  for  the  eoantrr 

of  the  country,  and  lampwick  made  by  the  As  an  evidence  of  the  limited  demand  foi 

natives,  was  first  exported  to  Europe  from  Cotton  in   Europe,  it  is  mentioned  that  i 

Braiil,  about  the  year  1700,  by  the  Company  Portuguese   merchant,   in    1762,   purchased 

of  Maranharo,  who  encouraged  its  growth  at  the  company's  sale  300  bng?,  at  300  rtu 

from  that  time  so  successfully  that  sugar  per  pound,  in  set-off  of  a  debt.     He  aent  it 

was  abandoned  for  Cotton,  as  indigo  was  in  to  Rouen,  then  the  only  Cotton  market,  bnl 

our  plantation  States.    A  petition  was  pre-  was  a  loser  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of 

lented  against  the  first  shipment,  left  there  1763.    At  the  next  sale  there  wera  no  bU* 
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staple  Cotton,  was  the  kind  principally  caltiyated  before  the  ReTolution. 
The  black  seed,  or  Sea  Island  Cotton,  now  the  great  article  of  export, 
was  introduced  into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas  about  the  year  1T86, 
and  in  1788  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  Sonth  Carolina  bj  Mrs.  Kin- 
sej  Burden,  of  St.  Paul's  parish,  whose  husband,  already  mentioned  as 
having  introduced  the  roller  gin  in  that  State,  had  nearly  ten  years  before 
clothed  his  slaves  in  that  and  the  short  staple  Cotton.     The  first  suc- 
cessfal  crop  is  said,  by  Mr.  Seabrook,  to  have  been  grown  by  William 
Elliot  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Bcanfort,  in  1T90,  with  five  bushels  and  a 
half  of  seed,  purchased  in  Charleston  at  14«.  a  bushel.     The  price  then 
varied  from  lOd.  to  two  or  three  shillings  the  pound.     The  intelligent 
and  well-directed  experiments  of  the  two  last-named  planters  so  improved 
the  quality  of  the  Sea  Island  Cotton,  by  attention  to  the  seed,  that  some 
years  later,  the  silky,  long  fibre  of  their  raising  sold  for  90  cts.  to  $1.25 
per  ponnd,  and  one  lot  at  $2,  the  highest  ever  obtained.     The  culture 
of  Cotton  was  so  far  successful  in  1T86  that,  at  the  Annapolis  Convention 
in  that  year,  Mr.  Madison  said  "  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  one  day  become  a  great  Cotton-producing  country." 
Several  of  the  patriotic  assemblies  called  together  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  recommended  the  manufacture  of  Cotton.     Through  the  influence  of 
a  society  formed  at  Philadelphia,  principally  with  a  view  to  its  manufac- 
ture, and  the  zealous  advocacy  of  Tench  Coxe,  an  active  member,  who 
has  been  styled  the  father  of  the  Cotton  culture  in  America,  planters 
generally  engaged  in  the  business.     To  encourage  an  article  which  prom- 
ised soon  to  become  a  source  of  revenue,  Congress  was  induced,  in  1789, 
to  impose  a  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound  on  foreign  Cottons,  which  were 
then  obtained  from  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.     The  culture  was,  how- 
ever, still  so  limited,  that  in  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  in  1792, 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  12th  article  ''that  no  Cotton  should  be  im{K)rted 
from  America."    This  article,  inserted  either  in  ignorance  that  Cotton 
was  cultivated  at  all,  or  that  it  possessed  any  commercial  value,  and  de- 
signed to  secure  to  England  the  transportation  of  Cotton  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  refused  to  ratify. 

The  saw  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  invented  in  the  following  year,  and 
patented  the  next,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of 
Th««wifin  Cotton,  and  "conferred  on  the  plantation  States  a  benefit  that 
of  Whitney.  ^^^  scarccly  be  estimated  in  money."     The  history  of  this  in- 

d«n  for  a  larger  quantity;    the  directors  in  1782,  and  from  the  East  Indies  in  1788. 

therefore  took  it  among  themselves  at  160  The  Dutch  Colony  of  Snrinam,  in   South 

reis,  and  were  losers  cTen  mt^that  price. —  America,  sent  Cotton  to  Holland  as  early  as 

Soutkey'f  HitL  of  Brazil.  1735. 
Bogland  first  Teceired  Cotton  firom^Braxil 
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TentioD,  which  !n  economical  ralae  ranks  with  those  of  Aikwright  and 
Falton,  and  of  its  ingenions  bnt  ill-reqnited  author,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition  here.  It  enabled  the  planter  to  clean  for  market  hy 
the  labor  of  one  man,  a  thousand  pounds  of  Cotton,  in  place  of  fiTe  or 
six  hj  the  hand,  or  twentj-fire  hj  the  roller  gin.  It  was  inrented  and 
brought  into  use  under  an  intense  excitement  of  the  public  mind  in 
Georgia,  where  the  patent  of  the  inventor  was  immediatelj  iuTaded.  A 
series  of  wasteful  lawsuits,  for  a  too  vigilant  and  persevering  defense  of 
his  patent,  dissipated  all  the  emoluments  derived  from  it,  including 
$50,000  received  from  South  Carolina,  which  threw  open  the  use  of  it  to  her 
planters,  and  smaller  amounts  accruing  from  taxes  granted  him  in  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  onlj  other  States  that  offered  anj  compen- 
sation. The  culture  of  Cotton  now  became  general,  and  some  tcij  larga 
estates  were  soon  accumulated  in  South  Carolina.  That  State  exported, 
in  1795,  Cotton  to  the  value  of  $1,109,653,  and  in  1801  about  eight 
millions  of  pounds  weight  The  growth  of  the  whole  country,  in  1795, 
was  eight  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  exports  six  millions ;  and  in  1801 
the  product  had  risen  to  about  forty-eight  millions,  and  the  exports  to 
over  twenty  millions  of  pounds.  Indigo  entirely  yielded  to  the  new 
staple  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  1798. 

■^  While  the  several  Prorinces  were  thus  endeavoring  to  supply  them- 
selves and  other  countries  with  cotton  and  indigo,  the  cultivation  of  SQk, 
which,  in  the  last  century,  employed  vast  numbers  of  people  in 
of  Silk  Id  England,  was  hopefully  attempted  and  encouraged  by  the  im- 
^^^^  '^'  penal  and  local  governments,  by  public  and  private  associations, 
and  by  individual  enterprise.  A  few  of  the  very  early  essays  in  thifl 
branch,  and  efforts  to  force  it  prematurely  upon  the  Colonists,  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  "  Company  of  the  West,"  in  1718,  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
Sllic,  with  that  of  indigo,  into  Louisiana.  Some  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  business  by  the  French,  at  Xew  Bordeaux,  in  Greorgia,  who, 
during  the  Revolution,  supplied  the  upper  country  with  much  of  the 
Hewing  Silk  used. 

Silk,  cotton,  indigo,  wool,  wine,  and  cochineal,  but  especially  Silk, 
were  the  articles  to  which  attention  was  principally  directed  by  the 
benevolent  founders  of  Georgia.  Appropriations  were  made,  both  by 
the  British  Parliament  and  by  private  persons,  with  a  liberality  seldom 
equaled,  to  convey  thither  distressed  and  deserving  artisans  and  husband" 
men  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Under  their  patronage  the  most  extenrivc 
and  successful  attempts  made  in  Silk  growing  in  colonial  tiroes  were 
conducted  in  Georgia.  Lands  were  granted  to  settlers  upon  condition 
that  they  planted  ten  Italian  or  white  mulberry  trees  to  every  acre  of 
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la^d,  and  addiUonal  grants  for  extra  quantities.  As  expressive  of  their 
leading  design  and  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  a  public  seal  was 
adopted,  having  upon  one  side  the  appropriate  motto,  "  Non  sibi  sed 
aliis"— -"  Not  for  ourselves  but  for  others,"  with  a  representation  of  silk- 
worms engaged  in  their  labors.  Trees,  seed,  and  silkworm  eggs  were 
liberally  provided  by  the  trustees.  One  or  two  professed  silk-reelers 
from  Piedmont,  and  others  from  Italy,  were  sent  over,  to  instruct  in  the 
management  of  the  worms  and  the  winding  of  silk,  who,  after  reeling  some 
fine  cocoons  for  the  trustees'  garden,  became  dissatisfied,  destroyed  the 
machinery,  trees,  and  eggs,  and  fled  to  Carolina.  An  Italian  with  his 
family  was  next  engaged,  at  a  salary  of  £520  for  six  years,  to  take  charge 
of  a  filature.  The  first  product  of  the  silkworms,  consisting  of  eight 
pounds  of  raw  Silk,  was  taken  to  England  in  1734  by  Mr.  Oglethorpe, 
and  another  lot  the  following  year.  It  was  organziued  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  silk-throwing  mills  erected 
at  Derby  in  1719,  who  so  admired  its  quality,  that  he  exhibited  it  to 
Queen  Caroline,  by  whoso  order  it  was  woven  into  a  dress  pattern  and 
afterward  presented  to  her  majesty,  who  at  the  next  levee  appeared  in  a 
full  court  dress  of  Georgia  Silk.  Renewed  attention  was  given  to  the 
business  on  the  return  of  General  Oglethorpe.  The  manuscript  book  of 
the  trustees  contains  a  charge,  in  1738,  "for  making  a  rich  brocade,  and 
dyeing  the  Silk  from  Georgia,  £26."  A  parcel  taken  to  London  the 
next  year  was  pronounced,  by  an  eminent  Silk  weaver  and  a  Silk  mer- 
chant, equal  to  any  from  Italy,  and  worth  twenty  shillings  a  pound. 
The  Saltzburgers,  who  had  settled  at  Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah,  co- 
operated zealously  with  the  trustees,  and  erected  and  employed  two  reels 
with  success.  In  1749,  bounties  were  offered  by  the  trustees  to  every 
woman  who  should,  within  the  year,  become  a  proficient  in  reeling,  and 
by  their  permission  sheds  for  that  purpose  were  erected  and  supplied  with 
machines.  The  bounty  was  claimed  by  fourteen  young  women,  who  were 
the  next  year  engaged  at  the  filature.  Over  one  thousand  pounds  of 
cocoons  were  raised,  and  so  well  reeled  by  them  as  to  command  in  Lon- 
don a  higher  price  than  Silk  from  any  other  country.  In  1749,  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  for  encouraging  the  Silk  manufacture  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  by  admitting  Silk  from  those  Provinces  free  of  duty.  The 
trustees  of  Georgia,  in  1750,  sent  two  commissioners  to  promote  the 
Silk  culture,  who,  the  following  year,  erected  in  Savannah  a, public  fila- 
ture or  Silk  house,  to  instruct  in  the  management  of  private  filatures, 
and  it  went  into  operation  in  May.  Six  thousand  three  hundred  pounds 
of  cocoons  were  received  at  the  filature  that  year,  of  which  two  thousand 
were  sent  by  the  Germans  at  Ebenezer,  and  the  remainder  from  Whit- 
field's orphan  house.     Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  had 
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been  sent  to  France  to  acqaire  "  the  mysteries  of  silk-winding/'  having 
proved  his  skill,  and  been  made  an  assistant  in  the  government,  retunied  to 
England  in  1*752,  after  failing  to  obtain  permanent  enconragement  of  the 
business  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Otto* 
linghe,  an  accomplished  Piedmontese  reeler.  The  exports  of  raw  Silk 
from  Georgia,  in  1750,  and  the  three  following  years,  amounted  in  value 
to  $d,SSO.  During  the  next  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  at  Savannah,  9,829  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  546  pounds  yearly,  were  exported.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  some  au- 
thorities that,  in  1759,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  of  raw  Silk  were 
exported,  which  sold  two  or  three  shillings  higher  than  other  Silk.'  At 
the  filature  there  were  delivered,  in  1757,  and  the  three  succeeding  years, 
the  following  quantities  of  cocoons,  viz. :  1,050  lbs.,  7,040  lbs.,  10,000 
lbs.,  and  15,000,  which  shows  an  increase  in  the  business  perhaps  too  en- 
couraging while  the  Colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence uncreated,  and  more  profitable  industry  was  open  to  the  Colonists. 
The  filature  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  4th  July,  1758,  but  was  the 
next  year  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale.  Nearly  100,000  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  received  at  the  filature  during  the  next  eight  years,  much  of  which 
came  from  Ebenezer. 

In  1762,  the  Society  established  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  offered  premiums  of  three  pence  for 
every  pound  weight  of  cocoons  raised  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
**  of  a  hard,  weighty  and  good  substance  wherein  one  worm  only  has 
spun  y^  two  pence  a  pound  for  inferior  qualities  produced  by  a  single 
worm,  and  one  penny  a  pound  for  cocoons  spun  by  two  worms ;  the  pre- 
miums to  be  awarded  and  paid  by  Mr.  Ottolinghe,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Silk  culture  in  Georgia,  on  presentation  at  the  filature  in  Savan- 
nah. These  various  measures  secured  considerable  attention  to-the  Silk 
business.  But  just  ns  it  seemed  about  being  established  on  a  permanent 
footing,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1766,  reduced  the  price  which  Govern- 
ment had  been  paying  for  cocoons  from  three  shillings  to  1«.  6(f.  a 
pound.  The  larger  part  of  the  price  before  paid  had  been  in  reality  a 
bounty,  and  its  reduction  caused  a  decline  in  the  production  of  Silk  from 
20,000  lbs.  cocoons,  in  1766,  to  290  in  1770.  In  April,  1769,  a  parlia- 
mentary bounty  was  offered  of  £25  on  every  £100  worth  of  raw  Silk  im- 
l>orted  from  the  Colonies  for  seven  years ;  £20  for  the  next  seven  years,  and 
£15  per  cent,  for  a  third  term  of  seven  years.  "  If  this  encouragement,"  M. 
Raynal  observes,  "  produces  such  improvement  as  may  be  expected  from 
it,  the  next  step  undoubtedly  will  be  the  cultivation  of  coUon  and  olive 

{2\  MoCall's  UisL  Georgia,  i.  251.  /?u«V«  Lettert  on  Silk,  publiahed  hj  Act  of  CoDgrea^ 
1828. 
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trees,  which  seem  particniarlj  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
British  Colonies. "  The  Silk  culture  was  agaiu  partially  revived,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Saltzburgers,  who  continued  to  send  yearly  to  England 
^  several  hundred  pounds  of  raw  Silk,  until  the  Revolution  caused  the 
busincAs  to  be  nearly  abandoned.  The  last  Silk  offered  for  sale  in 
Georgia  was  in  1790. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  Colonies,  and  least  of  all  Georgia,  notwithstand- 
ing the  entire  fitness  of  the  climate,  were  as  yet  prepared  for  a  profitable 
atteution  to  the  Silk  culture.  The  tending  of  silkworms  and  the  winding 
of  Silk  were  not  calculated  to  nourish  the  qualities  required  to  subdue  the 
forests  and  cultivate  the  swamps  of  a  new  country.  That  another  in- 
dustry was  needed  to  launch  the  Province  on  a  prosperous  career,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1752,  when  the  government  was  transferred 
to  regal  authority,  the  greater  part  of  Georgia  was  an  unproductive 
wilderness,  and  its  exports  were  less  than  £10,000  sterling  annually. 
After  the  discovery,  a  few  years  later,  of  the  value  of  the  rich  swamps  oa 
the  rivers,  of  the  fertile  and  more  healthy  lands  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
new  staples  suited  to  them,  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  exports  rose  from 
£27,020  sterling,  in  17G3,  to  £121,677,  in  1773. 

The  Colonists  were  of  course  unprepared  for  anything  more  than  the 
production  of  the  unwrought  material,  and  it  is  probable  that  nothing 
more  would  have  been  allowed.  Silk  throwing  involves  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive machinery,  and  was  long  the  valuable  monopoly  of  the  Lombes. 
Every  stage  of  the  manufacture  was  protected  by  enormous  duties,  pro- 
hibitions, and  monopolies  in  England.  No  interference  would  have  been 
allowe<l  in  the  Colonies.  An  eminent  commercial  writer,  Joshua  Gee,  • 
one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  counselors  of  the  restrictive  policy  in 
regard  to  the  plantations,  had  distinctly  suggested  that,  as  the  Colonies 
"have  never  thrown  or  wove  any  Silk  as  yet,  that  we  have  heard  of, 
therefore  if  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  throwing-raill,  of 
doubling  or  threstling  Silk  with  any  machine  whatever,  they  would  then 
send  it  to  us  raw."  The  exportation  of  machinery  used  in  the  Silk  manu- 
facture was  prohibited  in  1774. 

The  cultivation  of  Silk  was  also,  before  the  Revolution,  a  fashionable 
occupation  in  Carolina.  It  had  been  long  produced  in  South  Carolina^ 
811k  in  ^"^  some  early  essays  in  that  way  have  been  mentioned.  Silk 
CaroUnft.  growing  was  a  principal  object  with  the  Swiss,  who,  in  1733, 
settled  at  Pnrrysburg,  under  John  Peter  PuiTy,  of  Neufchatel.  It  was 
kept  up  by  them  for  some  time.  The  French  in  that  Province  also 
raised  Silk,  which  they  wrought  up  with  their  wool.  It  was  cultivated 
by  many  ladies,  who  sent  it  to  England  to  be  manufactured.  The  ex- 
ports, however,  were  small,  and  amounted,  in  the  years  1742-'48-'49, 
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1  ir50-'53,  and  1755,  to  only  251  lbs.  of  raw  Silk  in  the  aggregate.  The 
qnalitv,  however,  was  said  to  be  superior.  In  the  last-named  year,  Mrs. 
Pincknej,  the  mother  of  the  revolntionarj  generals  of  that  name,  who 
had  introduced  the  indigo  and  cotton  plants  into  Sooth  Carolina,  took  to 
England  a  quantity  of  excellent  Silk,  raised  and  span  by  her  near  Charles- 
ton, sufficient  to  make  three  complete  dresses.*  At  Silk  Hope  planta- 
tion,  in  St.  Thomas  Parish,  where  Sir  N.  Johnson  had  cultivated  Silk 
near  seventy  years  before,  630  lbs.  of  cocoons  were  raised  in  1765.  The 
legislature  of  the  Province,  in  the  following  year,  voted  £1000  to  estab- 
lish a  Silk  filature  at  Charleston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 
This  was  probably  on  account  of  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  cocoons  raised  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which 
had  to  be  sent  to  Savannah.  The  business  could  make  little  progresa 
without  reeling  establishments.  The  bounties  also  included  an  offer  of 
2s.  6^.  for  every  pound  weight  of  merchantable  raw  Silk  raised  in  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina,  to  be  paid  to  the  Society's 
correspondents  in  those  Colonies.  Several  hundred  pounds  were  paid 
in  premiums  by  the  Society,  in  Carolina  and  the  other  Provinces,  previous 
to  the  withdrawal,  in  1772,  of  the  bounties  which  had  been  renewed  from 
year  to  year. 

The  premiums,  when  first  offered  for  Connecticut,  were  payable 
on  the  condition  that  a  public  filature  should  be  erected  in  that 
silk  in  Colony.  Silk  had  been  early  produced  in  Connecticut,  and 
connecticmt.  ^^^  ^j^^  gubject  of  legislation  as  early  as  1732.  In  1747,  Mr. 
Law,  the  Governor,  wore  the  first  coat  and  stockings  make  of  New  Eng- 
land Silk,  and  in  1750  his  daughter  wore  the  first  Silk  dress  of  domestic 
material.  The  establishment  of  the  Silk  culture  as  a  pcrmnnent  in- 
dustry in  Connecticut,  where  it  has  existed  to  the  present  day,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  President  Styles,  of  Yale  College,  and  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Aspinwall,  of  Mansfield.  The  former  commenced  his  experiments 
in  1758,  by  planting  three  mulberry  trees,  which,  as  the  initial  of  the 
business,  he  named  A,  B,  C.  His  experiments,  extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  he  liberally  distributed  seeds,  trees,  and 
judicious  advice,  are  recorded  in  a  manuscript  Journal  now  in  the 
library  of  the  college.  About  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Aspinwall  commenced 
the  breeding  of  silkworms  in  Mansfield,  by  the  introduction  of  the  white 
mulberry  tree  from  Long  Island,  where  he  had  a  nursery.  He  planted 
a  large  mulberry  orchard  at  Mansfield,  and  another  at  New  Haven,  and 

(I)  Rnm.^ny's  Hist.  South  Cnrolinn,  i.  221.  to  any  Silk  importe<l«     The  third  dreas,  now 

*' One  of  thcra  was  presented* to  the  Princess  (1809)  in  Charleston,  in  the  pus^ession  of 

D<» wager  of  Wales,   and   another  to   Lord  her  dauj^htor,  Mrs.  Ilorry,  is  remarkable  ft* 

Chesterfield.  They  were  allowed  to  be  equal  ita  beaoty,  firmness,  and  strength." 
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at  the  same  time  endeavored  nusaccessfully  to  engage  other  towns  in  the 
bnsiness.  His  efforts  were  effectual  in  rendering  it  a  permanent  and 
Taloable  indastrj  in  Mansfield.  Mr.  William  Hanks,  of  that  town,  ac- 
cording  to  the  New  London  Gazette  of  1168,  raised  the  previons  year 
sufficient  Silk  for  three  dress  patterns.  He  and  a  number  of  other  gen- 
tlemen in  Windham  County,  had  large  vineyards  and  nurseries  of  mul- 
berry trees,  which  had  been  cultivated  *'  to  bring  on  a  Silk  manufactory." 
It  is  stated  that  one  Silk  bouse  had  already  been  erected  in  Lebanon. 
The  card  of  Mr.  Hanks  offered  for  sale  3,000  mulberry  trees,  which  would 
"be  sold  cheap  for  the  speedy  promotion  of  the  culture  of  Silk."  The 
Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingsworth,  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  states,  in  his  Essays  on  Silk-growing  and 
Field  Husbandry  in  New  England  (1760),  that  a  principal  cultivator  of 
Silky  of  credibility,  informed  him  he  could  make  a  yard  of  Silk  as  cheap 
as  he  could  a  yard  of  linen  cloth,  of  eight  run  to  the  pound  ;  and  that  it 
was  then  considered  "  more  profitable  than  any  other  ordinary  business.'' 
The  family  of  Dr.  Styles,  among  many  others,  were  engaged  in  Silk  grow- 
ing, and  had  fabrics  woven  in  England  from  domestic  Silk  of  their  own 
raising.  After  the  Revolution,  which  suspended  the  business,  and  ex- 
tinguished it  in  most  places.  Silk  raising  was  resumed  with  some  spirit 
in  Connecticut,  and  through  the  zeal  of  Messrs.  Styles  and  Aspinwall, 
an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  obtained  in  1783,  and  another  the  following 
year,  granting  a  bounty  of  ten  shillings  for  every  hundred  white  mulberry 
trees  planted  during  ten  years,  and  three  pence  an  ounce  for  raw  Silk. 
In  1788,  Thomas  Barrens  and  thirty-one  others  were  incorporated  as  a 
company  to  manufacture  Silk  cloth  in  the  State.  President  Styles  that 
year  appeared  at  the  commencement  at  Yale  in  a  gown  woven  from  Con- 
necticut Silk,  which  was  then  worn  by  many  ladies  in  the  State.  In  the 
following  season,  the  town  of  Mansfield  made  about  200  lbs.  of  raw  Silk, 
worth  $5  a  pound.  A  woman  and  two  or  three  children  could  make  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  in  about  five  or  six  weeks.  The  Silk  was  usually  made 
into  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  buttons,  and  sewing  Silk,  worth 
$1  an  ounce.  The  profit  was  said  to  be  large.  About  fifty  families  at 
New  Haven  were  engaged  in  the  business  in  1790,  and  about  thirty 
families  at  Norfolk  raised  and  spun  1200  run  of  Silk  the  same  year. 
Connecticut,  and  particularly  Mansfield,  has  never  abandoned  the  busi- 
ness from  the  first,  and  that  town  is  said  to  have  passed  through  periods 
of  commercial  depression  with  less  embarrassment  than  ethers  by  virtue 
of  its  Silk  bnsiness. 

The  Silk  Journal  of  ^r.  Styles  mentions  that  Silk  was  raised  at  New- 
porty  B.  L,  as  early  as  1758. 

Ames'  Almanac,  for  1769,  states  that  a  gentleman  "whom  posterity 
21 
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Will  bless,"  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  $100,  to  be 
distributed  in  sums  of  40,  30,  20,  and  10  dollars  to  the  persona  who,  in 
1771,  should  have  raised  severally  the  largest  lots  of  malberry  trees  in 
Massachusetts.  The  General  Cooncil  of  the  Province  in  1770,  in  answer 
to  the  petition  of  William  Mollinean,  of  Boston,  for  aid  to  carry  ont  a 
plan  for  employing  the  poor  in  spinning,  and  for  dyeing  and  manufactur- 
ing raw  Silk,  granted  him,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  rent  free,  a  lease 
of  the  provincial  manufactory  for  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  The  peti- 
tioner states  that  the  raising  and  manufacturing  of  raw  Silk  was  an  object 
on  which  he  had  expended  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  p<5und8, 
chiefly  in  Gxed  apparatus  in  the  Province  factory  house.  He  engaged 
to  purchase,  at  a  reasonable  price,  all  the  raw  Silk  raised  in  the  Province, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  manufactured,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  find 
hands  to  manufacture.  Fine  samples  of  sewing  Silk  were  also  made  in 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  among  others  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Western,  in 
Worcester  County,  in  1790.  The  town  of  Ipswich,  which  had  for  some 
time  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  Silk  and  thread  lace,  produced  the 
same  year  forty  thousand  yards  of  lace. 

Some  early  essays  in  this  department  were  made  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  A  dispatch  of  Governor  Patrick  Gordon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  1734,  mentions  that  it  was  the 
whole  study  of  the  merchants  how  to  make  returns  for  the  large  importa- 
tions of  British  manufactures,  and  recommends  the  encouragement  of 
naval  stores,  hemp,  flax,  and  Silk,  of  which  last,  he  says,  there  was  a 
distant  prospect  of  some  advances  toward  a  Silk  manufacture,  and  some 
among  them  had  shown  how  practicable  a  design  of  that  kind  was,  bj 
making  some  small  quantities  equal  to  French  or  Italian.'  A  London 
paper  of  Feb.  7,  1765,  states  that  within  four  days  one  hundred  journey- 
men Silk  throwsters  had  engaged  themselves  for  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, upon  extraordinary  encouragements,  intending  at  both  places  to 
establisii  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  The  New  Jersey  Assembly,  the  same 
year,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor  William  Franklin, 
granted  bounties  on  hemp  and  flax,  and  for  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees.  The  great  efforts  then  making  in  England  to  rival  the  French  in 
the  Silk  manufacture,  and  the  liberal  appropriations  of  Parliament  and 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  its  production  in  the  Colonies,  created  strong 
hopes  of  its  becoming  a  permanent  and  profitable  industry.  The  subject 
had  been  frequently  broached  before  the  members  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  whose  objects  were  kindred  to  those  of  the  London  So- 
ciety;  and  Moses  Bartram,  in  March,  1768,  read  a  paper  before  the 

(1)  Haurd'i  RegUtor  of  PranijlvanU,  L  444. 
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Society  on  the  management  of  the  native  silkworm,  with  which  he  had 
experimented.*  In  the  following  year,  the  Society,  npon  the  recommen* 
dation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  set  on  foot  a  snbscription,  by  which  a  filatnre  of 
raw  Silk  was  established  in  Philadelphia  nnder  the  management  of  a 
skillfnl  and  intelligent  Frenchman.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  persons  in 
Pennsylvania  charged  with  the  dispensation  of  the  premiums  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  that  Province,  and  being  in  London  when  the  parlia- 
mentary bounty  was  discnssed  and  passed,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  recommending  its  attention  to  the  Silk  cnltnreand 
the  erection  of  a  filature.  The  restrictions  which  the  ministry  was  thun 
laying  npon  Colonial  trade  and  industry,  and  the  large  importations  of 
Silk  annually  made,  probably  not  less  than  the  bounties,  pointed  to  the 
Silk  culture  as  a  desirable  resource  in  case  of  emergency.  Franklin  alao 
Bent  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Sauvage  on  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  which 
famished  valuable  aid.  A  committee  drew  up  a  plan  and  an  addres8  to 
the  General  Court,  asking  public  encouragement  and  power  to  grant 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  £500  yearly.  Subscriptions  in  sums  from 
two  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  headed  by  Gov.  John  Penn  for  £20,  were 
raised  the  first  year  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £900  for  the  purchase  of 
cocoons  and  the  bnildin]^  of  the  reeling  establishment.  Silkworm  eg^ 
and  mulberry  trees  were  imported,  and  a  digest  of  instructions  compiled, 
published,  and  distributed.  The  filature  was  opened  in  June,  1750,  on 
Seventh  street,  between  Arch  and  Market.  Native  mulberry  trees  were 
used  until  the  white  could  be  procured,  and  were  found  to  agree  well  with 
the  worms,  and  to  yield  samples  of  Silk  equal  to  the  best  foreign.  All 
the  Silk  produced  to  the  Society  is  believed  to  have  been  raised  from  the 
food  of  native  trees.  In  1771,  there  were  brought  to  be  reeled  and  pur- 
chased by  the  managers  2,300  lbs.  of  cocoons,  between  the  25th  June 
and  13th  August.  They  were  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  in  all  of  which  Silk-growing  was  followed  with  spirit.  Many 
individuals  In  those  States  were  quite  successful  in  producing  Silk. 
Susannah  Wright,  an  intelligent  Quakeress  of  much  note  in  the  borough 
of  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  County,  in  1770  received  a  premium  for  a 
piece  of  mantua,  sixty  yards  in  length,  made  from  cocoons  of  her  own 
raising,  and  from  which  a  court  dress  for  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was 
made.  Mr.  Watson  has  preserved  in  his  manuscript  Annals,  deposited 
with  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  samples  of  the  fabric*  Mrs. 
Wright  also  made  much  sewing  Silk.  Grace  Fisher,  a  minister  among 
the  Friends,  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  Silk  stuffs,  some  of  which 
was  presented  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Catharine  Macaulay  by  Governor 

(1)  Transactioni,  toI.  i.  p.  224.  (2)  Watson's  Annals  of  Pennsjlrania  and 

Philadelphia,  toI.  iU  436. 
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Dickinson.  The  mother  of  Hon.  Francis  Hopkinson  also  raised  mnch 
Silk ;  and  many  other  ladies,  before  the  war,  wore  dresses  of  domestic 
Silk,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  their  families. 

In  addition  to  the  directions  for  the  breeding  and  management  of 
silkworms,  extracted  from  the  treatises  of  the  Abbe  Boissier  de  Sauvagea 
and  of  Pallein,  published  in  1770  by  the  managers  of  the  filature,  Dr. 
John  Morgan  obtained  from  Italy,  throngh  Hare  &  Skinner,  Silk  mer- 
chants of  London,  and  communicated  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  a 
paper  detailing  the  most  improved  method  of  preparing  raw  Silk  in  that 
country.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  branches  was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  essay  which  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Society's 
Transactions.  The  London  merchants  suggested  greater  care  in  assort- 
ing the  Silk,  a  neglect  of  which  was  complained  of  in  all  Silk  from 
America,  and  caused  the  Georgia  Silk,  otherwise  good,  to  sell  Is.  ^(L  or 
2s.  a  pound  less  than  it  would  have  done  had  greater  care  been 
used. 

The  Revolution  terminated  the  Silk  enterprise  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
neighboring  States.  It  was  partially  revived  after  the  peace  by  several 
individuals.  Among  others.  Dr.  Aspinwall,  of  Connecticut^ — whose  in- 
terest in  the  Silk  culture  never  faltered — planted  a  nursery  of  Italian 
mulberries  on  Poplar  Lane,  in  Philadelphia,  and  another  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  In  relation  to  the  former,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  observes :  "We 
have  a  large  nursery  of  white  Italian  mulberry  trees  established  here 
this  summer.  Within  ourselves  little  can  be  expected,  but  the  idea  of 
the  nursery  has  been  encouraged  upon  the  principle  that  it  prepares 
things  for  an  emigration  from  a  Silk  country.  This,  perhaps,  is  refin- 
ing, but  the  expense  is  small ;  the  trees  are  wanted  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  army,  and  the  measure  falls  in  with  our  plan 
to  foster  and  encourage  but  not  to  force  manufactures.^^  The  filature, 
we  believe,  was  never  reopened,  and  as  there  was  no  sale  for  cocoons 
without  one,  the  cultivation  was  again  dropped. 

In  1796,  a  manufactory  of  bolting  cloth,  from  Georgia  Silk,  was  estab- 
lished at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  success  of  these  early  attempts  at  Silk  growing,  as  well  as  those 
of  later  date,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  producing  silk  of  excel- 
lent quality  at  a  moderate  cost.  When  the  amount  of  our  importations  of 
this  elegant  and  indispensable  article,  exceeding  those  of  any  other 
commodity,  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
business  of  Silk  raising  has  not  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect.  With 
our  increased  mechanical  and  productive  forces,  an  immense  saving 
might  be  effected  and  liberal  profits  realized  by  a  return  to  this  ancient 
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indnstrj,  which  is  certain  to  become  once  more  an  object  of  very  general 
attention  in  this  country.  ^ 

The  extraordinary  naval  and  military  exertions  of  the  American 
Colonies,  dnring  the  war  of  1*755,  and  the  display  of  farniture,  plate,  and 
Tkntionof  Other  appointments,  somewhat  ostentatiously  made  in  the  eyes  of 
proposed.  Bntish  officcrs,  by  the  opalent  classes  of  the  towns  thronghont 
the  campaign,  had  impressed  the  English  people  with  a  high  opinion  of 
their  wealth  and  resonrces.  Their  ability  to  share  the  heavy  burdens  of 
the  pnblic  service  coold  not  be  doubted.  Gratitude  for  the  subjugation 
of  a  common  enemy,  of  which  their  own  part  of  the  expense  was  to  be 
reimbursed,  it  was  believed,  ought  to  secure  ready  acquiescence  in  a  tax 
for  their  own  futnre  protection  and  government.  A  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  holding  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  same  time, 
declared  the  ability  of  the  Colonies  to  pay  a  tax  of  half  a  million  pounds 
annually.  A  measure  regarded  by  the  English  Government  as  so  rea- 
sonable and  equitable,  was,  however,  looked  upon  in  quite  another  light 
by  the  American  people.  They  saw  not  their  own  but  the  national  ag- 
grandizement in  the  recent  victories  partly  achieved  by  their  arms,  and 
failed  to  see  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  taxation  the  essential  element  of 
validity — the  representation  of  the  taxed.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
Parliament  commence  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  the 
imposition  of  duties  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  April,  1764,  whereby  certain 
imposts  were  for  the  first  time  laid,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  upon  sugar, 
indigo,  coffee,  wines,  silks,  and  other  East  India  and  Chinese  goods, 
calicoes,  etc.,  and  give  intimation  of  a  duty  about  to  be  laid  upon  stamps, 
than  loud  complaints  were  uttered,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  lessen 
the  dependence  upon  British  manufactures,  by  a  rigid  practice  of  the  vir- 
tues of  industry  and  economy.  The  execution  of  the  laws  of  trade  was  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  altogether  vexatious  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed 
along  the  coast ;  and  the  revenue  officers  were  soon  forced  to  call  for  writs 
of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  encounter  the  opposition  which  they 
met.  The  valuable  trade  with  the  Spanish  Colonies  and  French  islands, 
which  had  supplied  the  English  Provinces  with  coin  and  bullion  for 
their  own  use  and  for  'remittance  to  Great  Britain,  was  nearly  ruined. 
The  great  scarcity  of  specie  which  resulted  was  aggravated  by  the  duties 
being  collected  in  hard  silver,  while  at  the  same  time  the  nse  of  a  paper 
currency  was  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  1151,  before  alluded  to.  Some 
compensation  was,  indeed  allowed  in  the  form  so  often  suggested,  by 
allowing  bounties  on  hemp  and  unwrought  flax,  and  by  encouragement 
of  the  whale  fishery.  But  the  distress  occasioned  forced  upon  the  people 
of  the  Colonies  a  retrenchment  in  Inxnries,  no  less  salutary  and  needful 
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as  a  matter  of  prudence,  than  it  was  efficient  as  a  means  of  resistance 
The  tacit  agreement  which  had  induced  many  from  the  6rst  to  abandon 
the  use  of  all  saperfluities,  and  especially  of  British  manufactures,  became 
Kon.importa-  immediately,  upon  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  March, 
tion  A»-oc'n«.  i^Q^^  i\^q  fQ^m  Qf  organized  retaliation  on  the  part  of  nanaer- 

ous  associations  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  merchants  en- 
tered into  the  most  solemn  engagements  not  to  import  any  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might ;  to  countermand 
orders  already  given,  if  not  executed  before  the  first  of  'January,  1T66; 
and  even  to  refuse  to  sell  British  goods  sent  them  on  commission,  until 
the  offensive  Acts  were  repealed.  Committees  of  correspondence  were 
formed  in  different  Provinces  to  bring  about  a  concert  of  action  in  the 
matter.  The  retailers  also  adopted  the  resolutions,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally agreed  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  mourning  at  funerals,  such  as 
black  cloth,  scarfs,  gloves,  etc.,  not  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  to 
promote  the  manufacture  of  woolens  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  mut- 
ton, and  even  not  to  deal  with  any  butcher  who  should  kill  or  expK>8e 
any  to  sale.  The  promotion  of  manufactures  among  themselves  was  also 
to  be  encouraged  in  all  possible  ways.  The  promptness  with  which  this 
spirit  and  action  were  aroused  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  a  correspondent  in  Bristol,  dated  Sept.,  1764,  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act :  "  The  Acts  of  Parliament  have  made  such 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  northward  people,  and  the  men-of-war 
60  strictly  enforce  them,  that  there  is  an  entire  stagnation  of  trade. 
Nothing  do  they  talk  of  but  their  own  manufactures.  The  downfall  of 
England  and  the  rise  of  America  is  sung  by  the  common  ballad-singers 
about  the  streets,  as  if  in  a  little  time  we  should  supply  ourselves  with 
most  of  the  necessaries  we  used  before  to  take  from  England."  Another 
person,  writing  from  Boston,  Oct.  8th,  of  the  same  year,  observes  : 

•'The  disposition  seems  to  continue  in  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  governments  to  clothe  themselves  with  their  own  manafae- 
turns.  At  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  In  the  Province  of  New  York,  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  have  set  up  a  new  woolen  manufactory,  and  have  given 
notice  to  gentlemen,  shopkeepers  and  others  of  any  of  the  Provinces,  that  by 
sending  proper  patterns  of  any  color,  they  may  be  supplied  with  broadcloths 
equal  in  fineness,  color,  and  goodness,  and  cheaper  than  any  imported.  The 
proprietors  give  good  encouragement  to  any  persons  who  are  any  way  versed 
in  the  woolen  manufacture,  such  as  wool  combers,  weavers,  clothiers,  shear- 
ers. dy«TH,  spinners,  carders,  or  understanding  any  branch  of  the  broadcloth, 
blanket,  or  strond  manufactory.  At  Jamaica,  on  the  said  Island,  one  Tunis 
Popham  is  erecting  a  fulling  mill,  which  will  be  compleat  in  about  a  month, 
and  carry  on  all  the  branches  of  a  fuller  and  dyer  of  cloth.  There  arc  many 
articles  of  dress  manufactured  in  this  Government,  which  if  worn  would  be  a 
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great  saring  thereto,  partioxilarljr  knit  stookings,  leather  habits  for  working, 
shoes,  etc.,  more  especially  shoes  for  women,  which  are  made  at  Lynn,  and 
exceed  in  strength  and  beauty  any  that  are  nsaally  imported  from  Lon- 
don. The  practice  of  putting  on  mourning  at  funerals,  is  already  almost 
abolished  in  this  town  ;  the  new  method  of  only  wearing  a  crape'  tied  around 
the  arm  is  introduced  in  several  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  it  might  prevail  throughout  the  government :  the  saving  to  this  town 
only,  it  is  judged,  would  be  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum. "^ 

The  resolutions  to  arrest  the  importation  of  British  goods  commenced 
in  New  York,  where  hostility  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  particularly  rife,  and 
Eflbettofthe^^^^  adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  whose  trade 
Aasociauoos.  guffered  greatly  by  the  Sugar  and  Molasses  Act.  They  were 
embraced  with  more  hesitancy  in  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  beneficial 
measures  directly  ascribable  to  this  cause,  was  the  formation  in  New 
York  of  a  **  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Agricnlture,  and 
Economy,"  which  every  real  friend  of  his  country  was  invited  to  join. 
The  reasons  for  this  Association  were  set  forth  to  be  the  declining  state 
of  trade,  the  vast  luxury  introduced  during  the  late  war,  the  immense 
importations,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  staples  for  returns  ;  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  cash  ;  the  great  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  prohibition 
of  paper  currency,  and  the  restrictions  with  which  the  commerce  of  the 
country  had  been  recently  encumbered.  The  principal  object  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  was  organized  in  Nov.,  1164,  was  stated  to  be  the  encour- 
agement to  the  utmost  of  the  manufacture  of  Linen,  which  it  hoped  to 
establish  on  the  most  solid  foundation,  and  thereby  increase  the  value 
of  land,  give  employment  to  the  poor,  and  save  the  public  large  sums  of 
money  and  heavy  debts  for  English  goods.  At  a  meeting  on  Dec.  4th, 
there  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arts,  a  Committee  of  Agriculture, 
a  Committee  for  Schemes  of  Economy,  and  one  for  Correspondence, 
embracing  many  of  the  most  influential  names  in  the  Province.  On  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  the  Society  met  and  appointed  a  list  of  premiums 
for  linen  thread  and  cloth  and  their  materials.  The  Governor  of  the 
Province,  in  his  speech  in  September  of  the  same  year,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Assembly  the  encouragement  of  hemp,  which  the  farmers 
did  not  know  how  to  cultivate  or  prepare  for  the  manufacturer,  and  a  law 
granting  a  bounty  on  the  article  had  expired  without  producing  the  de- 

(1)  London   Chronicle  for  1764,  pp.  413,  ii  laid  to  have  been  the  Hon.  James  Bow- 

$18.     The  great  promoter,  if  not  the  origi-  doin,  afterward  Governor  of  the  Prorinee, 

nator,'of  the  custom  of  leaving  off  mooming  and  always  a  friend  to  manufactures.     The 

and  gifts  at  funerals,  and  of  voluntary  asso-  first  funeral  so  conducted  was  that  of  Ellis 

ciations  against  foreign  Inxuries  in  Boston,  Callender. 
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sired  effect.  The  Society  offered  premiams  for  tho  raw  material  and  the 
mannfacture,  viz. :  For  the  five  largest  qaantities  of  Linen  yam  spnn 
under  the  direction  of  one  person  in  the  Province  in  1765,  regard  being 
had  to  the  quality,  from  £30  to  £10,  respectively  ;  for  linen  Cloth,  in  like 
manner,  five  premiums,  from  £25  to  £5 ;  for  wove  stockings  (three  thread) 
£16  and  £12,  and  smaller  amonnts  for  the  best  bend,  and  sole  leather, 
women's  shoes,  dressed  deer  skins  for  breeches,  beaver-skin  gloves,  pan- 
tiles, roofing  slate,  etc.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  premiums  were  offered 
of  £30  to  £10  for  the  greatest  quantities  of  flax  raised  by  one  farmer, 
and  £15  to  £5  for  the  greatest  quantity  on  one  acre.  For  hemp,  an 
honorary  medal  only  was  offered,  because  that  article  was  already  liber- 
ally encouraged  by  a  bounty  from  Parliament  of  £8  sterling  per  ton,  and  . 
of  £20  currency  from  the  Provincial  legislature,  and  of  £100  for  every 
twenty  tons,  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London.  Ten  pounds  were,  how- 
ever, given  for  the  largest  amount  of  hemp  seed  grown  on  an  acre,  and 
a  premium  also  for  the  largest  amount  of  bog  meadow  cleared  and  pre- 
pared for  hemp,  flax,  and  grass,  and  medals  and  premiums  for  other  agri- 
cultural products. 

The  disuse  of  mourning  and  of  hot  wine  at  funerals  was  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  the  Committee  on  "  Schemes  of  Economy."  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  numerous  samples  were  .produced  and  premiums  awarded, 
and  the  markets  opened  for  the  sale  of  home-made  goods  showed  that 
"neither  the  natives  nor  the  manufacturers  whom  the  natives  had  for 
some  time  past  been  inviting  from  Great  Britain  by  very  large  encourage- 
ments, had  been  idle.  Linens,  woolens,  the  coarser  but  more  useful 
articles  of  iron -ware,  malt  spirits,  paper  hangings,  etc.,  were  produced 
to  the  society  and  greatly  approved,  and  when  brought  to  market  were 
as  greedily  bought  up.  At  the  same  time,  lest  the  new  woolen  manufac- 
ture should  come  short  of  materials,  most  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  reso- 
lutions not  to  cat  any  lamb,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  those  who  did  not  join  them  in  it,  not  to  deal  with  any  butcher 
that  should  kill  or  expose  any  lamb  to  sale.  In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality  took  the  place  of  idleness  and  profuseness.  The 
roost  substantial  and  even  fashionable  people  were  foremost  in  setting 
the  example  to  their  countrymen  of  contenting  themselves  with  homespun 
or  old  clothes,  rather  than  make  use  of  anything  British,  which  they  be- 
fore used  to  be  so  madly  fond  of.  And  such  were  the  efforts  of  all  ranks 
and  so  prudent  their  measures,  that  they  now  began  to  be  convinced  of 
what  they  had  till  then  thought  impossible — that  the  Colonies  would 
soon  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  every  necessary  of  life.  Such 
foreign  articles  as  they  were  compelled  to  have,  they  took  from  Ireland. 
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They  even  talked  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  Tobacco  from  Vir- 
ginia."' 

The  society  in  New  York,  which  continued  for  a  number  of  years  to 
gire  generous  encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  in  March,  1766,' 
again  announced,  through  its  secretary,  Benjamin  Kissam,  a  series  of  pre- ' 
miums  for  better  qualities  and  larger  lots  of  linen  thread  and  cloth,  and 
for  machinery,  etc.,  including  £15  for  the  greatest  quantity,  "not  less 
than  500  yards  of  best  quality,  36  inch  linen  check,  each  color  of  highest 
perfection,  white  and  blue ;"  £10  for  the  first  three  stocking-looms  of  iron 
set  up  in  that  year,  and  £5  for  next  three ;  £15  for  the  first  stocking- 
loom  made  in  the  Province  in  that  year ;  a  medal  for  the  first  flax-mill 
erected  in  the  Province  in  1766,  to  go  by  water,  and  £30  for  the  first 
bleaching-field,  costing  £150,  or  one  in  proportion  to  that  sum.  A  trea- 
tise  on  Hemp-husbandry,  by  Edmund  Quincy,  was  offered  for  sale  by 
appointment  of  the  Society,  at  the  price  of  28. 

The  resolutions  of  non-importation  and  retrenchment  in  the  use  of  for- 
eign merchandise,  and  the  indications  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonists  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  caused  much  alarm  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  stated  there,  early  in  the  year  1765,  that  no  less  than 
foorteen  new  manufactures  had  been  lately  established  in  North  America, 
by  which  it  was  computed  Great  Britain  was  annually  injured  in  a  sum 
little  short  of  half  a  million  sterling.  It  was  heard,  with  much  concern, 
that  a  muslin  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  New  York  with  great  suc- 
cess, under  the  direction  of  one  Douglas,  from  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They 
wrote  from  Pennsylvania  that  a  new  manufactory  of  cotton  is  going  to 
be  established  there  by  several  gentlemen  of  property  at  that  place.* 
The  state  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies  was  immedi- 
ately affected  in  a  serious  degree.  They  had  amounted  annually  to  nearly 
three  millions  sterling  in  British  manufactures,  exclusive  of  foreign  goods 
received  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  Ships  in  the  Colonial  trade  now  came 
with  only  half  lading,  and  many  were  withdrawn.  Thousands  of  weav- 
ers and  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  many  emigrated  to  America.  The  manufacturers 
who,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  breadstuffs,  were  unable  to  employ 
their  hands,  whose  materials  and  made-up  goods  were  a  dead  stock  upon 

(})  Annual  Register,  vol.  viii.  pp.  55,  56.  extent  of  producing  samples  of  cotton  Cloth 

(2)  In  Watson's  Annals  (vol.  ii.  p.  259),  should  he  made  in  Philadelphia,  where  the 

the  following  is  cited  from  the  Complete  imported  article  and  the  raw  material  had 

Uagazine,  published  in   England,  August,  been  long  used,  and  skillful   spinners  and 

1764 :    *'  Some    beautiful    samples    of   the  weavers  abounded,  is  not  very  improbable. 

cotton  wanu/aciure,  now  carried  on  at  Phila-  The  new  manufactory  of  cotton  above  al> 

delphia,   have    been    lately  imported    and  luded  to  was  not  long  after  attempted,  and 

greatly  admired."    That  an  attempt  to  the  may  have  been  thus  early  talked  oH 
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their  hands,  sent  ap  petitioDS  for  relief.     The  merchaQts  in  the  ColoDlal 
trade,  whose  remittaDces  from  America  were  stopped,  and  their  outstand- 
ing debts  imperiled,  added  their  prayers  for  a  repeal  of  the 
of  the  Stamp  Act     Memorials  were  at  the  same  time  sent  from  the 

Colonial  Assemblies,  and  zealous  efforts  made  by  their  agents 
in  London  for  the  same  end.  The  numerous  petitions  received,  of  which 
no  less  than  thirty-seven  (fourteen  of  them  from  North  America)  were 
laid  before  the  Board  of  Trade  in  one  day — the  distress  occasioned  in 
England,  and  the  determined  hostility  manifested  by  the  Colonies  in  their 
resolutions  and  more  violent  Acts,  but  especially  a  change  in  the  ministry 
and  the  total  failure  of  the  measure  as  a  financial  scheme,  procured  its 
repeal  in  March,  1766. 

Universal  joy  was  excited  in  England  and  America  by  the  repeal,  and 
trade  again  resumed  its  wonted  channels.  A  declaration  of  the  right  to 
tax  the  Colonies  accompanied  the  abrogation  of  the  statute.  Mr.  Pitt 
also,  in  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Act  "absolutely,  totally,  and  imme- 
diately, and  that  the  reasons  for  the  repeal  be  assigned  because  it  was 
founded  in  erroneous  principles,"  at  the  same  time  recommended  that 
'*  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  over  the  Colonies  be  asserted  in 
as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  part 
of  legislation  whatever,  that  we  may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manu^ 
faclureSt  and  exercise  every  power  whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking 
their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  assertions,  pregnant  with  future  trouble,  the  Colonists  in  their 
gratitude  voted  a  statue  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  "  resolutions  were  made  to  pre- 
pare new  dresses  made  of  British  manufactures  for  celebrating  the  fourth 
of  June,  the  birthday  of  their  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  to  give  their 
homespun  clothes  to  the  poor." 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Lords  of  Trade  addressed  a  circular 

to  each  of  the  Governors  on  the  continent  of  America,  requiring  them 

forthwith  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  them,  to  be  laid  before  the 

nmilar  of  /^        .  .      %  •» 

Board  of  ilonse  of  Commous  at  the  next  Session,  a  particular  and  exact 
account  of  the  several  manufactures  which  had  been  set  up  and 
carried  on  within  the  Colony  since  the  year  1734,  and  of  the  public  en- 
couragement which  had  been  given  thereto.  A  like  account  was  to  be 
yearly  transmitted  of  new  manufactures  set  up  and  of  the  public  encourage- 
ment given  to  them. 

The  communication  was  laid  before  the  Council  of  New  York  in  No- 
vember by  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  Governor,  whom  the  Council  Informed 
that  no  new  manufacture  had  been  set  up  or  received  public  encourage- 
ment, nor  did  they  know  of  any  manufacture  of  wool  or  woolen  Cloth  bnt 
what  was  princioally  confined  to  private  families  for  their  own  consnmp- 
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ttoa.  The  report  of  Got.  Moore,  iu  January,  1767,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  refers  to  "  a  small  manufactory  of  linen  in  this  city,  under  the  con- 
duct of  one  Wells,  and  supported  chiefly  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  set  of 
men  who  call  themselves  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Agricultare."  He 
states  that  it  employed  only  fourteen  looms.  It  was  established  to  give 
«upport  to  poor  families,  who  were  comfortably  sustained  b)  \t  in  spin- 
ning flax.  The  weavers  from  Yorkshire,  who  came  to  New  lork  in  the 
expectation  of  being  employed  in  the  broadcloth  manulfacture,  he  says, 
were  disappointed,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  established 
mattufactqre  of  that  article.  "But  there  is  a  general  manufactory  of 
woolen  carried  on  here,  and  consists  of  two  sorts ;  the  first  a  coarse  Cloth 
entirely  woolen,  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  and  another  a  stufif  which 
they  call  linsey-woolsey.  The  warp  of  this  is  of  linen,  and  the  woof 
woolen.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it  is  sent  to  market.  Last  year,  when 
the  riots  and  disorders  here  were  at  the  height,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  these  manufactures  were  greatly  boasted  of  and  the  qaantity 
then  made  gpreatly  magnified  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  distinguishing 
themselves  as  American  patriots,  and  would  wear  nothing  else.  They 
were  sometimes  sold  for  three  times  their  value."  These  Cloths  were 
made  in  almost  every  house  throughout  the  country,  and  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  family  use,  the  children  being  employed  in  spinning  and  carding 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough.  Nearly  every  family  was  furnished  with 
a  loom,  and  itinerant  weavers  traveled  through  the  country  to  do  the 
weaving.  There  was  a  considerable  manufacture  of  hats  in  New  York, 
which  would  probably  be  of  short  continuance  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  was  at  this  time  briskly  carried  on  in  Caro- 
lina, and  a  profitable  export  trade  in  hats  existed  with  the  Spanisl^ 
Islands.  The  letter  of  Governor  Penn,  of  the  same  date,  states  that  he 
could  not  find  that  the  least  possible  encouragement  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  establishment  of  any  manufactures  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  were  there 
any  then  carried  on  in  the  Province  except  two.  One  of  these  was  set 
up  in  the  city  about  three  years  previous,  by  private  subscription,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  ticking,  and  linens ;  but  the  proprietor  had 
already  sunk  money,  the  high  cost  of  labor  not  allowing  the  articles  to  be 
made  as  cheap  as  those  of  the  same  quality  from  England  were  sold  by 
retail.  Its  discontinuance  had  therefore  been  decided  upon.  The  other 
was  a  glass  manufactory  in  Lancaster. 

The  rejoicings  of  the  Colonists  at  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  of 
short  duration.  The  Sagar  Act,  in  a  modified  form,  still  remained,  and 
to  some  was  scarcely  less  grievous  than  the  former.  Several  roeasnrei 
favorable  to  Colonial  trade  were  enacted  in  Parliament  the  same  year,  bat 


^s  next  wilacMed  a  renevml  of  die  fscal  leheneg  of  Ike  preiioiis  mfai- 
jszrj  br  the  impocitios  of  m  dolj  oq  paper,  gI*Kr  painten'  colon,  tod 
y^1-ixy^  ^^  proriding  for  the  qiiarterm^  of  soldiers  in  the  Colonfct, 


^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  *  more  eifectoal  ecfommeiit  of  the  reTenne  sjstem,  bj 


'^^  the  establishmeat  of  m  Cutom-Hoiise.  Althoogfa  the  people  had 
fo  readilj  receded  from  the  determined  stand  uken  against  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  a  sum  of  £15,000  was  Toted  to  be  raised  hj  a  tax  on  forngn 
sail-cloth  and  lawns,  to  be  paid  in  preminms  on  hemp  and  flax  imported 
from  the  Colonies,  this  and  other  farorable  legislation  did  not  prerent  a 
renewal  of  the  opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  taxation.  Boston,  in  town- 
meeting,  Oct.  28,  commenced  the  former  system  of  retaliation  and  re- 
dresi*,  bj  declaring  tliat  the  **  exeessire  u?e  of  foreign  snperflnities  is  the 
chief  canse  of  the  present  distressed  state  of  this  town,  ns  it  is  therebj 
drained  of  its  monej ;  which  misfortune  is  likelj  to  be  increased  bj  means 
of  the  late  additional  burdens  and  impositions  on  the  trade  of  the  ProT- 
Ince,  which  threaten  the  country  with  porertj  and  min.'^  Besolntions 
were  made  to  abstain  from  the  nse,  after  Ist  December,  of  snch  foreign 
articles  as  "  loaf  sogar,  cordage,  anchors,  coaches,  chaises  and  carriages 
of  all  sorts,  horse  fnmitnre,  men's  and  women's  hats,  men's  and  women% 
apparel  ready  made,  household  furniture,  glores,  men's  and  women's  shoes, 
sole  leather,  sheathing  and  deck  nails,  gold,  siWer,  and  thread  lace  of  all 
sorts,  gold  and  silTcr  buttons,  wrought  plate  of  all  sorts,  diamonds,  stone 
and  paste  ware,  snuff,  mustard,  clocks,  and  watches,  silversmiths'  and 
jewelers'  ware,  broadcloths  that  cost  aboTe  IDs.  per  yard,  muff's,  furs,  and 
tippets,  and  all  sorts  of  millinery  ware,  starch,  women's  and  children^ 
Btavs,  fire  engines,  china  ware,  silk  and  cotton  Telrets,  gauze,  pewterers' 
hollow  ware,  linseed  oil,  glne,  lawns,  cambrics,  silks  of  all  kinds  for  gar- 
ments, malt  liquors,  and  cheese." 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  resoWed,  "  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means  to 
encourage  the  manufactures  of  British  America,  and  more  especially  those 
spinoiog  0^  ^^^^  Province."  Retrenchment  in  the  use  of  new  or  super- 
jn*tchw.  fluous  clothing  and  mourning  apparel  was  pledged.  The  spin- 
ning-wheel was  in  demand  in  every  household,  and  garments  of  domestic 
fabric,  spun  by  their  own  hands,  were  emnlonsly  worn  as  proofs  of  patriot- 
ism by  the  daughters  of  the  most  wealthy  families  in  the  land.  "  Spin- 
ning matches,"  in  which  yoong  ladies  assembled  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbor  with  their  wheels,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ancient  and 
queenly  art  of  spinning,  were  a  common  occurrence,  and  extraordinary 
achievements  are  recorded  of  the  fair  spinners.  The  graces  of  a  kindly 
act  often  crowned  a  day  of  honorable  industry,  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
products  of  their  united  labor  upon  the  family  of  the  pastor  or  friend 
whose  house  they  had  enlivened,  and  who  was  only  permitted  to  ofler 
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them  a  cop  of  balm  tea  or  of  coffee  in  place  of  their  wonted  bat  now 
proscribed  beverage.  In  Rhode  Island,  and  especially  at  Newport,  there 
was  scarcely  flax  enough  to  supply  the  spinners. ' 

In  February,  1768,  the  subject  came  up  in  the  General  Court,  and  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  was  generally  approved  of,  only  one  member, 
Timothy  Ruggles,  opposing  them.  His  reasons  were  assigned  in  writ- 
ing, but  a  motion  to  have  them  recorded  on  the  Journals  was  negatived. 
The  Assembly  had  previously  prepared  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  now 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Assemblies  of  sister  Provinces,  stating 
what  had  been  done,  and  asking  co-operation  in  their  plan  to  obtain  re- 
drew of  grievances.  The  resolutions  were  generally  approved  of,  and  peti- 
tions were  sent  from  other  Colonies.  At  New  Haven  similar  resolutions' 
were  adopted  in  the  same  month.  An  attempt,  was  made  again  to  set  at 
work  the  Linen  manufactory  in  Boston,  which  had  been  discontinued. 
A  town  meeting  in  Boston,  in  March,  appointed  a  committee  to  frame 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  (then  unknown)  of  the  "  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,"  by  John  Dickinson,  which  so  ably  vindicated  the 
rights  of  American  subjects.  A  large  committee  on  manufactures  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  to  aid  a  manufactory 
of  Dock,  lately  established  in  the  town  by  John  Bennett,  Esq.  They 
reported  in  May  that  only  one-half  the  required  sum  (£300)  had  been 
subscribed,  and  were  directed  to  renew  their  efforts.  At  this  time,  the 
non-importation  agreements,  which,  for  want  of  concerted  action,  had 
not  been  acted  upon,  were  renewed  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Assembly, 

(1)  The  ioTentioDS  of  a  mechanical  age  Oft  to  admire  the  niceness  of  her  skill, 

hare  rendered  nearly  obsolete  in  Europe  The  nymphs  forsook  their  fountain  shade 
and  America  this  primitive  employment  of  or  hill. 

woman,  which  was  a  time-honored  custom 

in  the  rural  economy  of  all  ancient  and  mod-  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  held  labor  in 

em  nations.  *  The  temporary  impulse  given  high  honor,  and  their  Scripture  illustrations 

to  ii  by  the  claims  of  patriotism  about  this  represent  the  angel  of  mercy  as  compensa- 

time,  was  nearly  the  last  of  its  existence  as  ting  our  first  parents  for  the  physical  part 

a  general  or  national  custom.      The  term  of  the  curse  by  presenting  Adam  with  a 

spinster  has  an  honorable  deriTation.    Spin-  spade  and  Ere  with  a  spindle.     Ladies  of 

ning  and  weaving  have  been  domestic  arts  the  highent  rank  did  not  disdain  its  use. 

from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  chicfiy  The  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  were 

belonged  to  the  women.  It  was  the  province  regularly  instructed  in  spinning  and  wcav- 

of  royal  ladies  to  direct  the  labors  of  the  ing.     The  will  of  Alfred  the  Great  calls  the 

spindle  and  the  loom,  and  even  to  handle  females  of  his  house  "  the  spindio  side." 

the  distaff,  when  Solomon  drew  his  portrait-  Their  legends  represent  the  spinning-wheel 

ore  of  "a  virtuous  woman,"  or  the  wife  of  as  a  divine  gift.     When  a  young  girl  was 

Hector  plied  her  loom  surrounded  by  her  presented  to  James  the  First  as  a  prodigy 

maids.    Even  the  goddess  Minerva  is  repre-  of    learning,  who  could  speak  and  writt 

seated  to  have  contended  at  the  loom  with  Latin,    Greek,    and    Hebrew,    he    replied, 

Araehne,  whose  dexterity  with  the  spindle  **  These  are  rare  attainments,  bat  pray,  tell 

alio  wu  f neh  that,  me,  can  she  spin  ?" 
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refusing  to  rescind  its  resolations,  was  dissolred.  Manj  efforts  were  made 
by  merchants  and  others  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  snbject  of  manufac- 
tures. In  Angost,  previoas  to  which  time  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
Customs  had  arrived,  and  the  seizure  of  the  sloop  Liberty  had  taken 
place  for  violating  the  revenue  laws,  the  Boston  merchants  again  entered 
into  agreements  not  to  import  any  British  goods  from  January  1,  1769, 
to  January  1,  1770,  except  salt,  coals,  fish  hooks  and  lines,  hemp,  duck, 
bar  lead  and  shot,  wool-cards  and  card-wire.  The  Yirginia  Assembly 
now  followed  with  resolutions,  conceived  in  similar  terms  and  spirit; 
and  Connecticut,  New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  others, 
successively  joined  the  compact.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Georgia  were  forced  to  accede  to  the  measure  by  threats  of  non-inter- 
course. The  resolutions  were  rigorously  observed  in  the  Northern 
Colonics,  where  the  reluctance  of  individuals  was  overcome  by  fears  of 
popular  resentment.  A  committee  in  Boston  waited  upon  a  refractory 
merchant,  and  informed  him  that  1,000  men  were  waiting  for  his  answer. 
V  The  newspapers  soon  published  that  he  had  voluntarily  ceased  import- 
ing." Goods  were  even  reshipped  from  Boston.  Committees  of  super- 
intendence were  employed,  who  were  vigilant  in  preventing  any  violation 
of  the  agreements.  In  the  Southern  Colonies  they  were  less  stricUy 
observed,  and  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  an  actual  increase  of  imports  took 
place.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies 
in  two  years,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  statement  from  British  Castom- 
House  returns ; 

Exported  from  Great  Britain  to  1768.  1769. 

New  England £430,807  £223,696 

New  York 490, 674  75,931 

Pennsylvania 441,830  204,976 

£1,363,311  £504,603 

Maryland  and  Virginia 669,422  614,944 

North  and  South  Carolina 300,925  327,084 

Georgia 56,562  58,341 

£1,026,909        £1,000,369 

The  importations,  which  were  thus  reduced  in  the  Northern  Colonies 
considerably  more  than  one-half,  were  but  little  decreased  in  the  Soutbera 
Colonies,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  and  their  roor« 
limited  ability  to  supply  themselves  from  their  own  industry.  The  effect 
of  the  non-importation  system  was  a  renewal  in  Great  Britain  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  1765,  and  a  general  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  imposts  com* 
plained  gf.     This  was  obtained  in  March,  1770,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  daty  on  tea,  retained  as  an  evidence  of  the  sapremacy  of  Parliament. 
The  concession  did  not,  however,  on  this  occasion,  cause  the  people  to 
abandon  their  successful  policy,  because  the  right  to  tax  them  was  still 
asserted,  and  the  system  was  therefore  continued  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
an  entire  surrender  of  the  prerogative  and  of  the  remaining  duty  on  tea. 
This  determination  was  strengthened  in  Massachusetts  by  the  conflicts 
which  took  place  in  1*1*10  between  the  British  soldiers  and  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  to  whom  their  presence  was  hateful,  and  which  happened  on 
the  very  day  of  the  repeal.  The  propositions  to  abandon  the  self-imposed 
restraints  were  suppressed  in  some  of  the  smaller  Colonies.  But  New 
York,  which  had  suffered  most  by  her  loss  of  trade,  at  length  receded 
from  the  agreement  by  importing  all  goods  which  were  free  of  duty. 
Rhode  Island  followed,  and  others  in  succession,  until  even  Massachusetts 
was  at  length  forced  to  yield. 

Although  the  non-importation  covenants,  it  was  hoped,  would  only  be 

of  temporary  continuance,  and  had  yet  been  of  too  recent  adoption  to 

produce  any  marked  influence  upon  the  infant  manufactures 

Renewal  of  .  ,    ,  ,  - 

lunafactar-  01  the  couutry,  an  increased  attention  to  several  branches  of 
domestic  industry  was  among  the  salutary  results  of  the  system. 
The  habit  of  dependence  upon  their  own  resources,  which  was  in  a  few 
years  to  become  a  compulsory  measure,  was  not  less  serviceable  to  all 
classes.  To  the  good  effects  of  these  resolutions  was  ascribed  the  encour- 
aging fact  that  at  the  Commencement  exercises  held  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  17T0,  the  graduating  class  appeared  in  block  cloth  entirely  of 
New  England  manufacture.  In  March,  of  the  same  year,  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  General  Court  by  AVilliam  Molineaux  and  others, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  number  and  expense  of  the  poor, 
had  caused  a  large  number  of  spinning-wheels  to  be  made,  and  engaged 
rooms  for  employing  young  females,  from  eight  years  old  and  upward,  in 
earning  their  own  support.  In  aid  of  these  spinning-schools,  where  chil- 
dren were  instructed  for  two  years  free  of  cost,  they  had  asked  and  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  £500,  without  interest.  The  petitioners  state  that  at 
least  300  women  and  children  had  already  been  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  art  of  spinning,  to  whom  a  large  amount  had  been  paid  in 
wages.  They  had  then  on  hand  about  forty  thousand  '*  scanes  of  fine 
yam,  fit  to  make  any  kind  of  women's  \^ar."  The  first  year's  success 
had  induced  the  manager  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  the  yarn  into 
Cloth,  for  which  purpose  he  had  erected,  at  much  expense,  "  a  complete 
apparatus,  viz.,  working  (winding?)  and  twisting-mills  for  working  and 
twisting  the  yarn  fit  for  the  looms,  which,  with  two  boys  only,  will  keep 
more  than  fifty  looms  constantly  at  work,  and  looms  for  weaving,  and 
ftimaces,  hot  and  cold  presses  for  finishing  the  goods,  and  has  fixed  np  a 
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complete  dje-bouse  with  large  copers,  etc.,  on  the  premises,  more  com* 
plete  tlmn  any  in  this  country,  and  has  procured  from  England  a  larg^ 
assortment  of  dye-stuff  for  carrying  on  the  dyeing  business,  and  also 
proper  English  manufacturers  to  perform  the  whole  in  the  most  perfect 
and  ample  manner ;  and,  with  Provincial  encouragement,  he  hopes  this 
summer  to  turn  out  large  quantities  of  goods,  equal  in  beauty  and  coloiir 
(and  much  more  lasting)  to  any  imported  into  these  Colonies."  He 
informs  the  House  that  he  had  also  expended  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds  in  fitting  up  machinery  in  the  Province,  factory-house  foi;  the 
manufacture  of  raw  silk,  and  therefore  invoked  the  Assembly's  aid  to 
that  object,  which  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  condition  to  encour- 
age. The  use  of  the  building  was  granted  him,  free  of  rent,  for  seven 
years.  Elisha  and  John  Bro,wn  were  at  the  same  time  allowed  '*  to  im* 
prove,  for  the  said  term,  rooms  for  the  linen  or  cotton  and  linen  mann* 
facture,  to  keep  three  looms  constantly  employed  for  the  space  of  one 
year,  and,  after  that,  four  looms  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  remaindec 
of  the  term  of  seven  years,  he  paying  (as  in  the  former  case)  five  pepper- 
corns annually." 

The  example  of  Mr.  Molineaux  produced  great  activity  in  spinning 
throughout  the  community.  This  establishment,  which  approached  more 
•  nearly  than  any  previous  one  of  the  kind  to  the  character  of  a  manufac- 
tory, appears  to  have  been  in  part  engaged  on  worsted,  and  to  hava 
possessed  some  description  of  self-acting  machinery,  which  would  enable 
two  boys  to  keep  fifty  looms  employed  upon  the  yarn  of  the  spinners. 

It  is  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  any  improved  mechanism 
in  the  Cloth  manufacture.  The  Society  of  Arts  offered  premiums  la 
1760  for  machines  in  the  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk  manufactures,  and 
several  winding,  doubling  and  twisting  machines,  and  improved  spinning 
wheels  had  been  received,  some  of  which  may  possibly  have  found  their 
way  to  America. 

llopes  appear  not  long  after  to  have  been  entertained,  that  the  new 
machinery  used  in  the  Cotton  manufacture,  was  about  to  be  transferred 
to  America,  and  as  will  presently  be  mentioned,  the  Jenny  patented  by 
Hargreaves  this  year,  was  in  reality  obtained  within  four  or  five  years.* 

(I)  nargr<>aroii  wav,  in  1768,  compelled  meat  rather  than  deprive  the  poor  of  bread. 

to    fir    (W>ro    Lancashire    by  a    combina-  Nearly  every  step  in  the  progress  of  thoM 

tioB  of  the  handwhcel  spinners,  who  entered  inventions  was  violently  opposed    by  the 

his    house    and    destroyed    the    machine,  workmen,  and  the  energy  of  Ark wrightaloB* 

Wratt  had  in  like  manner  been  forced  to  carried  him  to  ultimate  triumph.     Id  17S0» 

learv  Lancashirv ;  and  Kay,  the  inventor  of  when  spinning  machinery  was  introdneed 

tli«  ty-^httttle,  fled  to  France.    Mr.  Earn-  in  France,  the  spinners  of  Normandy  de- 

t^v.  the  invYiiKkr  of  a  eotton-reel  and  stroyed  the  mills,  and  suppressed  their  wt 

If&UMi^  feMTMiiij  dtt^jM  th«  instra-  foraUnM. 
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Ad  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  at  Baltimore,  January  11, 17T2,  appeared 
in  the  PeDosjlvania  Gazette  on  the  30th,  in  which  the  writer  says  :^ 
''We  learn  that  a  person,  who  has  for  many  years  past  been  a  master 
in  several  large  mannfactories  for  linen,  cotton,  and  calico  printing, 
likewise  catting  and  stamping  of  the  copper-plates  for  the  same,  intends, 
some  time  this  month,  to  leave  England  for  America,  with*  six  journey* 
men,  and  all  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  said  business,  previous  to 
which,  and  unknown  to  the  English  manufacturers  he  has  shipped  sundry 
machines,  some  of  whieh  will  spin  ten,  and  others  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  threads  at  one  time,  with  the  assistance  of  one  hand  to  each 
machine.  Those  machines  are  not  allowed  at  home,  and  so  inveterate 
are  the  common  people  against  them,  that  they  burn  and  "destroy  not 
only  these  but  the  houses  also,  where  they  are  found.  The  Americans 
being  able  to  purchase  cotton  to  more  advantage  than  the  Europeans, 
a  manufactory  of  this  kind  will  doubtless  be  properly  encouraged  by  the 
well-wishers  to  America." 

Among  other  indications  of  a  pervading  interest  in  the  subject  of 
manufactures,  which  at  this  time  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  public 
filature  for  reeling  silk,  and  attempts  in  several  other  branches  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  Journal,  on  the  second  of 
Janaary,  gave  notice  that  there  was  on  exhibition  at  the  **  London  Coffee 
House,"  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Province. 
As  it  was  **  one  of  the  finest  and  best  perhaps  ever  made  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  manufacturer  had  been  at  considerable  expense  at  procu- 
ring an  engine,  looms,  etc.,  he  hopes  the  generous  public  will  encourage 
this  infant  attempt."  Though  probably  not  the  first  piece  of  broad- 
cloth made  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  there  were  many  immigrants 
acquainted  with  its  manufacture,  some  of  whom  came  with  a  special 
view  to  that  business,  and  doubtless  brought  their  looms  with  them,  it  is 
the  first  specific  mention  we  have  met  of  such  a  fabric.  AVool  was  less 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  Provinces,  at  this  time  than 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  were  the 
principal  materials.  There  were,  however,  many  fulling-mills  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  more  or  less  probably  in  all  the  Colonies.  A  fulling-mill 
was  erected  in  Lancaster  at  considerable  expence,  by  Stephen  Atkinson, 
in  1730,  when  it  contained  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

Although  his  dam  on  the  Conestoga  had  been  demolished  by  the  in- 
habitants on  the  upper  part  of  the  creek,  for  obstructing  the  fish  and 
rafting  business,  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  Lancaster  was  now  becoming 
an  active  jnanufacturing  town.  Fulling-mills  were  also  in  operation  as 
early  as  this  at  Columbia,  Ephrata,  and  in  Chester  and  Bucks  Counties, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Province.   The  assessors,  in  1760,  reported  twelve 
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falling-mills  in  Philadelphia  Coontj.  Bat  the  Grerraans,  Scotch,  tad 
Irish  chieflj  employed  linen  materials.  Dr.  Franklin  stated  at  the  bar 
of  the  HoQse  of  Commons,  in  1T66,  that  the  annual  imports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Pennsylvania  were  probably  £500,000,  and  the  exports  not 
oTer  £40,000.  Flax-seed  was  a  considerable  item  in  the  shipmeota,  mad 
nmonnted  in  that  year  to  12,094  hogsheadf<,  worth  £3  10«.  per  hogshead. 
In  1771,  it  was  110,412  bushels,  in  1772,  85,794,  and  in  1773,  68,681 
bashels.  New  York  exported,  in  1766,  of  that  article,  11,037  hogsheads, 
and  in  1774  and  1775,  respectively,  129,150  and  111,845  bushels.  Coa- 
nectieut  and  several  other  Colonies  yearly  sold  a  larg'e  quantity  of  flax- 
seed. All  the  fibre  grown  with  the  seed,  in  addition  to  much  of  the  hemp 
raised  and  imported,  was  converted  into  Cloth  by  the  extended  system 
of  household  manufactures  which  then  prevailed.  The  agreements  which 
had  been  twice  made  to  discard  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  become  as  self* 
dependent  as  possible  for  manufactured  products,  had  rendered  the  coi- 
tom  of  spinning  and  weaving  in  families  almost  universal.  The  number 
of  artisans  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  forced  hither  bj  want 
of  employment  or  invited  by  Americans,  led  to  many  projects  for  iatro* 
ducing  small  manufacturing  establishments.  The  formation  and  encoor- 
agement  of  these  received  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  pea, 
and  of  others,  who  pointed  out  the  increased  value  given  to  lands  aad 
agricultural  produce,  and  the  greater  plenty  of  money  produced  by  a 
manufactory. 

By  the  Act  of  1719  (5  Geo.  I.  c.  27),  the  transporting  and  seducing 
of  artificers  to  settle  abroad,  was  made  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment;  and  by  that  of  1750  (23  Geo.  II.  c.  13),  the  exportation 
orMachto'-ryof  tools  and  utensils  used  in  the  Silk  and  Woolen  manufactures 
was  prohibited.  But  neither  of  these  Acts  apj)lied  to  the 
Colonies.  The  evidence,  however,  of  a  design  in  the  Colonics  to  estab- 
lish manufactories,  to  the  great  detriment  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  led, 
in  1774,  to  another  aggressive  step  in  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  ministry. 
By  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person  exports  any 
such  tools  or  utensils  as  are  commonly  used  in  the  cotton  or  linen  manu- 
factures, or  other  goods  wherein  cotton  or  linen  are  used  (excepting 
wool-cards  to  North  America),  or  any  parts  of  such  tools  or  utensils,  he 
shall  not  only  forfeit  the  same,  but  also  £200.  The  collecting  or  having 
in  possession  such  implements,  or  those  used  in  the  woolen  or  silk  manu- 
facture, with  a  view  to  exportation,  made  them  liable  to  seizure,  and  the 
])08sessor  to  arrest.*  But  this  statute,  which  was  highly  injurious  to  the 
industrial  prospects  of  the  country,  was  regarded  with  less  abhorrence 

(1)  Pope's  Laws  of  the  Cnsioms. 
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than  other  measares  adopted  the  same  year  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Revenue  Laws. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  arrived  that  the  port  of  Boston  had  been  closed, 
on  account  of  the  resistance  to  the  dnty  of  Sd,  a  pound  ou  tea  in  the 
Honimpor-  prcvious  year,  than  Boston,  in  town-meeting,  on  13th  May,  1774, 
luioDn^^  with  Samuel  Adams  as  moderator,  once  more  resolved  to  stop  all 
•dopted.  importations,  and  called  on  the  other  towns  and  Provinces  to 
join  in  a  measure  which  it  declared  would  be  the  salvation  of  North 
America.  In  June  the  Committee  of  Safety  sent  an  address  and  the 
form  of  "  a  solemn  league  and  covenant"  to  suspend  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Qreat  Britain  and  her  Islands  after  the  first  of  October,  ac* 
companied  by  non-importation  agreements,  to  every  town  in  the  Province. 
The  Oeneral  Court  called  on  other  towns  to  assist  Boston  in  her  extrem- 
ity, and  recommended  a  general  congress  of  delegates  from  each  Province, 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  Ist  September,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
country.  Delegates  from  the  several  counties  of  Yirginia  met  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, on  1st  August,  and  adopted  resolutions,  which  were  signed  by 
Peyton  Randolph  the  moderator,  Lee,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  Province.  Several  of  these  were 
deputed  to  attend  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  September, 
when  the  Yirginia  resolutions  were  substantially  indorsed  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  General  Congress,  which  met  accordingly  on  the  5th  September, 
by  resolution,  on  the  22d,  requested  the  merchants  in  the  several  Colonies 
CovoRKM  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^  *"y  orders  to  Great  Britain  for  goods,  and  to  direct 
JSpSrta"?on  ^^®  execution  of  those  already  sent  to  be  delayed  or  suspended, 
portattor*  On  the  27tb,  it  unanimously  resolved  that  importations  ought 
w-oiution..  ^Q  cease,  and  on  the  30th,  that,  after  10th  September,  1775,  all 
exportations  to  Great  Britain  should  cease  likewise,  if  redress  was  not 
granted  in  the  mean  time.  These  resolutions  were  all  formally  reafiQrmed 
on  the  20th  October  in  fourteen  articles,  which  pledged  the  Congress  and 
its  constituents,  "  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of 
country, '*  not  to  import,  after  the  1st  December,  any  goods  whatever 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  British  goods  from  any  place ;  not  to 
import  or  purchase  any  slave  imported  after  that  time,  after  which  they 
would  wholly  discontinue  the  Slave  Trade ;  not  to  import  or  purchase 
East  India  tea ;  to  suspend  the  non-exportation  agreement  until  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1775;  to  request  merchants,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  order  their 
factors  in  Great  Britain  not  to  ship  any  goods  to  them  on  any  pretense 
whatever ;  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  improve  the  breed  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  sheep,  by  killing  them  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
not  exporting  them,  but  selling  on  moderate  terms  to  their  neighbors  who 
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might  need  them ;  to  encourage  frngalitj,  economy,  and  indostrj,  uid 
promote  the  agricaltare  and  manafactares  of  this  conntrj,  especiaUj  thai 
of  wool ;  to  discontinue  and  disconrage  every  species  of  extraragance  and 
dissipation,  shows,  plays,  etc. ;  to  nse  on  funeral  occasions  only  a  ribboa 
or  piece  of  crape  on  the  arm  for  gentlemen,  and  a  black  ribbon  and  neck- 
lace for  ladies,  and  to  discourage  the  giving  of  gloves,  scarfs,  etc.,  at 
funerals ;  it  recommended  vendors  of  goods  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  occasioned  by  the  association  to  ask  more  than  they  had  beea 
accustomed  to  do ;  that  goods  imported  after  the  Ist  December  oaght  to 
be  either  reshipped,  or  stored  at  the  owner's  risk  until  the  non-importatioa 
agreements  ceased,  or  be  sold,  and  the  owner  re-imbursed  the  first  coat 
and  charges,  the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  Boston  soffer- 
ers ;  committees  should  be  chosen  in  each  county,  city,  and  town  to  cany 
out  the  resolutions  and  report  violations,  and  the  Committee  of  Correa- 
pondence  should  frequently  inspect  the  Custom-House,  and  inform  each 
other  of  the  state  thereof;  that  all  manufactures  of  the  country  should  ba 
sold  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  no  trade,  commercial  dealings,  or  in- 
tercourse should  be  had  with  any  Colony  or  Province  that  did  not  accede 
to  or  should  afterward  violate  the  agreements,  but  they  should  be  held 
unworthy  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liberty  of  their 
country. 

The  resolutions  of  the  delegates  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  people,  and  committees  of  vigilance  were  formed  in  the  several  towns 
and  districts,  who  published  the  names  of  those  who  disregarded  the 
recommendatious  of  Congress  as  enemies  to  public  liberty,  and  dealings 
with  Ihem  were  suspended.  By  all  who  approved  of  the  measure,  the 
hum  of  industry  was  awakened  in  all  the  dwellings  and  workshops  through- 
out the  land.  Thus,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  observed,  "the  first 
measures  of  the  patriots  (of  the  Revolution)  aimed  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence on  the  basis  of  the  productive  industry  and  laborious  arts  of 
the  country.  They  began  with  a  non-importation  agreement  nearly  two 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  agreement  was 
signed  by  every  member  of  that  body,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
address  to  the  people  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  was  the  only  positive 
act  of  the  first  Congress."' 

Resolutions,  framed  in  the  spirit  of  this  memorable  Assembly,  were 
adopted  in  twelve  of  the  thirteen  Continental  Provinces,  and  ajl  its  sug- 
gestions were  carried  out  with  strict  fidelity  to  its  directions.  Nine  of 
the  Colonies  were  by  Parliament  interdicted  from  all  trade  but  that  from 
which  they  had  voluntarily  excluded  themselves.    The  measures  by  which 

(I)  Hon.  K.  Everett.    Addrost  oo  American  Munufactures  before  the  Amcriean  locti- 
tat«  of  Now  York,  Oct.  14,  1831. 
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an  infatuated  ministry  continaed  to  nrge  its  omnipotence  upon  its  sab- 
jects  at  length  rendered  forbearance  no  longer  a  virtae.  On  the  19th 
of  April,  1775,  the  dispntes  which  had  hitherto  been  temperately  con- 
dacted  on  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  by  petitions,  remonstrances,  resola- 
tioDs  of  non-interconrse,  frugality,  and  industry,  and  other  peaceful 
means,  were  referred  to  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  country 
entered  into  resolutions  to  discard  the  use  of  foreign  goods,  indicates 
a  confidence  in  their  ability  to  supplement  the  loss  by  their  own 
mentor  industry,  which  had  indeed  long  been  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
^^S^mf  a  supply  of  all  the  necessary  clothing.  The  increased  attention 
**"  *  and  encouragement  given  to  domestic  production  was,  how- 
ever, an  essential  part  of  the  system,  especially  in  those  Provinces  where 
little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  arts  of  the  clothier.  An  increase  of 
the  materials  for  clothing,  as  wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  and  leather, 
were  primary  objects  with  some,  and  a  supply  of  the  implements  of 
manufacture  was  not  overlooked.  The  first  act  of  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  session  at  the  same  time  with  the  National  Congress, 
was  to  recommend  the  people  to  abstain  from  eating,  and  the  butchers 
from  the  killing  of  sheep,  and  the  Association  of  Butchers  signed  an 
agreement  to  that  effect  in  December.  In  the  following  year,  it  was 
ascertained  that  in  consequence^ the  number  of  sheep  killed  was  20,000 
less  than  in  1774.  The  other  propositions  of  Congress  were  recom- 
mended, and  the  manufacture  of  wool-cards  or  combs,  of  which  none  had 
yet  been  made  in  the  Province,  was  urged  among  other  things  by  a  con- 
vention in  January.  Bedford  County,  the  next  month,  offered  a  premium 
of  £5  for  the  first  fulling-mill  erected  in  the  county,  £3  for  the  finest  and 
and  best  piece  of  linen,  forty  and  twenty  shillings  for  the  second  and  third 
best,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  weaver  of  the  finest  piece  before  Octo- 
ber. Among  the  frugal  measures  recommended  in  Philadelphia,  the 
roost  opulent  commercial  city  in  America  in  1774,  was  the  fashion  of 
wearing  "  leather  doublets." 

The  Congress  of  Deputies,  which  met  at  Annapolis  in  December  of 
that  year,  resolved  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  to  promote 
the  woolen  manufacture ;  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton ; 
that  no  flax-seed  grown  that  year  ought  to  be  purchased  for  exportation ; 
and  that  no  merchant  ought  to  sell  his  goods  wholesale  for  more  than 
112^  per  cent,  at  retail  for  more  than  130,  or  on  credit  above  150  per 
cent,  advance  on  prime  cost. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  the  same  month,  gave  its 
authoritative  sanction  to  the  measures  of  Congress,  and  recommended 
the  people  to  improve  their  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  gpreatest  possible 
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increase  of  the  same  ;  the  use  of  their  own  woolen  manufactures,  and  a 
very  careful  sorting  of  their  wool,  so  that  it  might  be  manufactured  as 
roach  as  possible  into  the  best  goods ;  the  raising  of  hemp  and  flax,  and 
the  manufacture  of  flax-seed  into  oil ;  the  manufacture  of  nails,  steel, 
tin  plate,  Gre-arms,  salt-petre,  gunpowder,  glass,  salt,  etc. ;  the  nse  of  the 
paper  and  buttonis  then  made  in  the  country ;  the  encouragement  of 
horn-smiths,  and  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  manufactures  of  wool- 
combers'  combs,  as  an  article  necessary  in  the  woolen  manufactures ;  the 
use  of  domestic  hosiery,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  manufacture  thereof;  the 
raising  and  curing  of  madder,  as  an  article  of  great  importance  in  the 
dyeing  business ;  the  formation  of  a  society  or  societies  for  the  pnrpose 
of  introducing  and  establishing  such  arts  and  manufactures  as  may  be 
useful  to  the  people,  and  are  not  yet  introduced,  and  the  more  effectually 
establishing  such  as  they  had  already  among  them ;  and  the  nse  of 
their  own  manufactures  and  those  of  their  sister  Colonies  in  preference  to 
all  others. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  in  January,  1776, 
recommended,  among  other  measures,  the  raising  of  cotton  ;  and  that  of 
North  Carolina,  in  September,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactnies, 
offered  the  following  premiums,  viz.  2  £50  for  fifty  pairs  of  cotton  cards 
of  wire  made  and  drawn  in  the  Province,  equal  to  British  cards  costing 
2s.  sterling  a  pair ;  £50  to  the  maker  of  the  first  one  hundred  pairs  of 
wool  cards  equal  to  English  cards  of  Ibd,  sterling  a  pair.  The  same  re- 
ward was  offered  for  the  finest  piece  of  linen  of  twenty-five  yards,  one 
yard  wide,  equal  to  British  linen  of  3s.  first  cost,  and  £25  for  the  next 
best  piece  worth  2>f.  6c/.  sterling ;  £100  for  six  pieces  of  woolen  Cloth,  well 
dressed,  each  piece  25  yards,  |  wide,  and  equal  to  British  Cloth  of  4«.  M. 
per  yard,  sterling,  first  cost.  Large  premiums  of  from  £50  to  £750,  Pro- 
vincial currency,  were  also  offered  for  the  manufacture  of  given  quantities 
and  qualities  of  pins,  needles,  paper,  hollow  ware,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
salt,  and  for  the  erection  of  works  for  their  manufacture,  and  of  rolling- 
mills,  iron  furnaces,  etc. 

Bounties,  which  were  a  favorite  mode  of  stimulating  industry  at  that 
time,  were  aL<o  offered  in  March  by  the  Committee  of  Essex  County, 
Virjrinia,  which  had  ordered  the  re-exportation  of  four  pieces  of  British 
Osnaburg  and  three  of  Irish  linen,  imported  from  Antigua.  It  declared 
its  determination  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures,  and  offered  £60 
to  any  person  who  would  produce  five  hundred  pairs  of  men's  and  women's 
Ftockinj^s  manufactured  in  the  country,  one-third  to  be  worth  Is.,  one- 
third  worth  2s.,  a  one-third  worth  3s.  sterling  a  pair,  the  county  to  hare 
the  refusal  of  them  at  75  per  cent,  on  these  prices.  A  committee  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Provincei  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  Arts  and  ManofactDres,  reported,  on  27th  March,  a  series  of  resolq- 
tions  similar  to  those  adopted  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  December  previous, 
aod  which  were  unanimously  agreed  to.  They  state  that,  '*  Whereas,  it  bath 
been  judged  necessary  to  associate  against  importations,  and  as  the  free- 
dom, happiness,  and  prosperity  of  a  state  greatly  depend  on  providing 
within  itself  a  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  subsistence,  clothing,  aud 
defense,'*  etc.,  and  proceeded  to  urge  that,  after  the  first  of  May  next,  no 
persons  should  use  in  theif  families,  unless  in  case  of  necessity,  and  in  no 
case  to  sell  to  butchers,  or  kill  for  market,  any  sheep  under  four  years 
old;  that  the  setting  up  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactures  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  as  many  different  branches  as  possible,  especially 
coating,  flannel,  blankets,  rugs  or  coverlets,  hosiery,  and  coarse  cloths, 
broad  and  narrow  ;  that  all  persons  having  proper  lands  ought  to  culti- 
vate and  raise  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  sufficient,  not  only  for 
his  or  her  own  family,  but  also  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms ; 
that,  whereas  wool-combs,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  hemp  and  flax  heckles, 
have  been  for  some  time  made  to  advantage  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
Colonies,  and  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures, the   establishing   such  manufactures  be  recommended ;    that  the 
erecting  fulling-mills,  and  mills  for  breaking,  swingling,  and  softening 
hemp  and  flax,  also  the  making  of  grindstones,  be  recommended.     The 
manufacture  of  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  gunpowder,  of  nails,  iron, 
wire,  steel,  paper,  and  malt  liquors,  and  the  use  of  the  manufactures  of 
that  and  other  Colonies  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  also  the  formation 
of  societies  and  off'ering  of  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  the  several 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  were  each  recommended.     The 
Committee  of  Chesterfield  County,  in  April,  resolved  also  to  promote  and 
further  the  establishment  of  manufactories  for  the  making  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woolen  Cloth,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  such  persons  as  ex- 
celled in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  that  pnrpose,  to  which  end  it 
was  recommended  to  open  subscriptions  in  the  County  to  raise  a  fund, 
etc.     The  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia  also  formed  an  association  at 
Savannah  to  encourage  economy  and  industry,  and  to  promote  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  America,  especially  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool. 

Among  the  efforts  tending  to  a  positive  advance  in  the  arts  which 

these  measures  of  the  general  and  local  Conventions,  and  the  single  or 

associated  attempts  of  private  persons,  were  designed  to  pro- 

fipinniog      mote,  wc  havc  to  mention  the  introduction,  about  this  time,  of 

""^'        the  first  Spinning  Jenny  probably  seen  in  America.     This  was 

exhibited  at  Philadelphia  early  in  the  year  17T5.     A  cut  and  description 
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of  this  "new  invented  machine  for  spinning  of  wool  or  cotton/'  may  b^ 
Been  in  the  first  volume  (p.  158)  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  or 
American  Monthly  Maseum,  for  that  year,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note  of  Mr.  Aitkin,  the  publisher :  "  The  machine  for  spinning  twenty- 
four  threads  of  cotton  or  wool  at  pne  time  (by  one  person)  having  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  public,  and  we  being  desirous  to  contribute 
everything  in  our  power  towards  the  improvement  of  America,  engaged 
Mr.  Christopher  Tully,  the  maker  of  the  machine,  to  furnish  us  with  an 
engraved  plate  and  description  thereof.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  the  machine 
perform,  and  are  convinced  of  its  usefulness.  -  The  Society  for  the  im- 
provement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  aud  Commerce  in  England,  repeatedly 
offered  a  premium  of  £100  sterling  for  a  machine  on  this  plan,  but  never 
had  any  presented  to  them  which  would  answer  the  purpose.  Notwitli- 
standing  which,  a  very  large  one  has  been  erected  at  Nottingham,  in 
England,  which  performs  to  great  advantage,  but  no  person  as  a  specn- 
latist  is  admitted  to  see  it." 

Arkwright  erected  his  first  Spinning-frame,  moved  by  horse  power,  at 
Nottingham,  in  1769,  and  his  second  one,  to  go  by  water,  in  connection 

with  Messrs.  Need  &  Strutt,  at  Cromford,  in   17T1.     He  took 
SpinniDg      out  ucw  patcuts  for  all  his  improvements  in  spinning,  carding, 

etc.,  in  1775.  Richard  Hargreaves  had  made  a  few  of  his 
Jennies  for  sale  previous  to  17  68,  when  he  was  also  forced  by  persecution 
to  remove  from  Lancashire  to  Nottingham,  where  he  made  and  operated 
in  secret  a  machine  of  eight  spindles,  turned  by  hand,  which  spun  yam 
for  the  hosiers.  In  1770,  he  patented  a  machine  to  spin,  draw,  and  twist 
sixteen  or  more  threads  at  one  time,  which  he  soon  after  increased  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Jennies  of  twenty  spindles,  which  could  be  worked  by 
hand,  were  the  only  ones  it  was  then  deemed  safe  to  tolerate,  and  four 
years  after,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the  popAIace  to  put  them 
down.  All  Jennies  of  more  spindles,  carding  engines,  water-frames,  and 
other  machines,  employing  horse  or  water  power,  were  destroyed  for  miles 
around  Blackburn,  by  which  the  manufacturers  were  driven  to  Manchester 
and  other  places.  So  little  understood  was  the  tendency  of  such  ma- 
chinery to  benefit  the  working-classes,  that  even  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  shared  the  dread  of  the  laboring-people,  through  apprehensions  of 
its  effect  upon  the  poor  rates.  The  machine  of  Tully,  which  was  on  the 
plan  of  Har^eave's,  was  probably  made  in  England,  where  the  manu- 
facturers had  already  constructed  a  number  in  violation  of  the  patent  of 
the  inventor.  It  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  machinery,  which  the 
letter  mentioned  on  a  previous  page  had  announced,  three  years  before, 
as  about  to  be  shipped  to  America.  Whether  the  importation  of  this 
machine  had  any  relation,  either  as  a  cause  or  a  consequence,  of  the  es- 
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tiblidinieiit  in  Philadelphia  in  that  year  of  a  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen 
manofactory,  in  which  it  was  employed,  we  are  nnable  to  say.  The  proa* 
pect  of  its  receiving  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  is  referred  to  in  the 
speech  of  the  president,  at  the  opening  of  that  enterprise  in  March. 

This  undertaking,  which  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  American  system 
inangnrated  by  the  general  and  local  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies, 
was  commenced  by  subscription  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 


MansflMtorj  Iff  5.     It  was,  wc  bclleve,  the  first  joint  stock  company  formed 

Uunm,  and  for  SUCh  a  purpOSe,  and  the  first  to  a^tftmnt.  thp.  maT^^fn^tprft  of 
GottoiiL  * 

cotton  goods  in  this  country.     A  plan  of  an  "  American  Manu« 


factory  of  Woolens,  Linens,  and  Cottons"  was  formed  previous  to  the 
22d  February,  1775,  when  the  books  were  opened  for  subscriptions. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  :  The  company  was  to  be  called 
-'  The  United  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  promoting  American  Manu- 
factures." It  was  to  continue  three  whole  years  from  the  date  of  the 
first  general  meeting.  Shares  were  £10  e&ch,  and  entitled  the  subscriber 
to  a  vote  on  all  occasions,  and  also  to  election  to  any  office,  and  such 
only.  They  were  to  begin  with  the  manufacture  of  Woolens,  Cottons, 
and  Linens,  and  carry  on  the  same  to  the  greatest  extent  and  advantage 
their  stock  would  admit  of  during  three  years.  One  moiety  or  full  half 
of  the  subscription  to  be  paid  in  within  a  week  after  the  first  general 
meeting,  and  the  other  half  within  two  months,  the  same  to  continue  with 
all  the  profits  as  company  stock  for  three  full  years.  A  general  meeting 
was  to  be  called  by  tickets  within  a  week  after  200  subscribers  were  ob- 
tained, to  choose  by  ballot  twelve  managers,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  etc. 
One-third  of  the  managers  were  to  be  changed  annually,  by  drawing  lots 
for  going  out.  The  managers  were  to  conduct  the  manufactory  agreeably 
to  the  rules  of  the  Company,  and  were  to  attend  daily  two  by  two  at  the 
Company's  store.  The  treasurer  was  to  give  security  for  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty.  A  state  of  the  Company's  accounts  was  to  be  made  out 
every  six  months,  and  kept  at  the  store  for  the  inspection  of  members. 
The  managers  had  power  to  call  a  general  meeting  as  often  as  necessary, 
for  which,  after  the  first  one,  three  weeks'  notice  in  the  newspapers  should 
be  sufficient.  No  rule  or  regulation  was  binding  on  the  Company  unless 
a  majority  of  the  members  was  present. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  at  Carpenters' 
Hall,  on  16th  March,  when  Dr.  Rush,  having  been  elected  president, 
opened  the  business  of  the  day  in  a  very  sensible  and  appropriate  speech, 
in  which  he  ably  pointed  out  the  necessity,  the  possibility,  and  the  ad* 
vantages  of  establishing  such  manufactures.  The  necessity  was  obvioni 
from  the  action  of  Congress,  excluding  British  goods,  of  which  Cloths 
were  always  a  considerable  part,  and  the  non-importation  agreements — a 
25 
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two  or  three  years  obserTance  of  which  would  purchase  the  liberties  of 
the  country  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  possibility  was  apparent  from  the 
sacccss  which  had  attended  several  attempts  of  the  kind;  the  extent  of  the 
family  manufactures,  which  were  equal  in  several  counties  to  the  entire 
wants  of  the  people  ;  from  the  excellence  of  the  linen  made  ;  the  quality 
of  the  wool,  which  equaled  that  of  Several  European  countries,  and  could, 
in  five  years,  be  increased  to  be  suflScient  for  all  the  inhabitants ;  the 
cheapness  of  cotton,*  the  manufacture  of  which  seemed  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most consequence,  both  on  account  of  the  great  use  made  of  cotton  stuffs 
by  the  people,  and  the  bond  of  union  its  trade  would  create  between  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States.  The  advantages  were  to  be  found  in  the 
annual  saving  to  the  Province,  which,  supposing  60,000  out  of  the 
400,000  inhabitants  to  consume  £5  worth  of  British  Cloths,  would 
amount  to  £250,000  ;  in  the  employment,  which,  according  to  their  plan, 
would  be  given  to  the  poor ;  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  basis  of  wealth, 
next  in  value,  in  every  State,  to  agriculture ;  in  the  introduction  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  particularly  English;  in  the  exclusion  of  vice  and  luxury, 
of  which  foreign  goods  were  the  vehicle ;  and  in  the  formation  of  an  ad- 
ditional barrier  to  tyranny.  The  objections  that  manufactures  withdrew 
labor  from  agriculture,  and  could  not  be  conducted  to  furnish  goods  as 
cheap  as  they  could  be  imported ;  that  they  were  injurious  to  health  and 
population,  and  that  they  deprived  the  country  of  its  only  eflfectual 
weapon — a  resort  to  non-importation  agreements,  which  had  twice  saved 
the  liberties  of  the  country — were  each  reviewed  and  answered.  The  fact 
was  adverted  to,  in  relation  to  labor,  that  it  had  been  the  misfortune  of 
most  of  the  manufactures  set  up  that  they  only  employed  workmen  six  or 
nine  months  in  the  year,  thereby  raising  the  price  of  wages,  and  to  the 
fact  also  that  they  possessed  a  machine  for  saving  labor,  which  was  likely 
to  receive  encouragement  from  the  legislature.  The  address  concludes 
with  this  generous  and  patriotic  sentiment:  "I  am  not  one  of  those  vin- 
dictive patriots  who  exult  in  the  prospect  of  the  decay  of  the  manufactures 
of  Britain.  I  can  forgive  her  late  attempts  to  enslave  us,  in  the  memory 
of  our  once  mutual  freedom  and  happiness ;  and  should  her  Liberty,  her 

(1)  Philadelphia  was  supplied  with  native  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Colonist^ 

cotton   throughout  the   Revolution   at  two  and  their  ability  to  manufacture,  which  fa- 

ahillinj^s  sterling  a  pound,  in  sufficient  quan-  vored  schemes  of  taxation  and  prohibitory 

tity  for  home  consumption.    New  England  laws.     A  pa«quinade  in  a  London  paper,  ia 

was  best  provided  with  wool,  but  there  was  1776,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  says: 

a  general  deficiency  of  that  material ;  and  "  The  very  TniU  of  the  American  sheep  an 

Mr.  Oti?,  during  the  war,  said  there  was  not  so  laden  with  wool,  that  each  has  a  cart  or 

enough  to  make  each  of  the  inhabitants  a  wagon  on  four  little  wheels  to  support  aad 

pair  of  stockings.    Br.  Franklin,  while  in  keep  it  fVom  trailing  on  the  groond." 
London,  ridiculed  the  extravagant  reports 
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Artfl^  her  Fleets  and  Armies,  and  her  Empire,  ever  be  interred  in 
Britain,  I  hope  thej  will  all  arise  in  British  garments  only  in 
America.'' 

Upon  the  conclnsion  of  the  address,  the  Company  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  for  the  first  year:  Treasurer,  Joseph 
Stiles;  Secretary,  James  Cannon;*  Managers,  Christopher  Marshall, 
Jacob  Winey,  Isaac  Gray,  Samuel  Wetherill  Jr.,  Christopher  Ludwick, 
Frederick  Knhl,  Robert  Strettel  Jones,  Richard  Wells,  Thomas  Tilbury, 
James  Popham,  and  Isaac  Howell. 

Christopher  Marshall,  one  of  the  managers,  and  a  member  of  the 
Conncil  of  Safety,  makes  frequent  mention,  in  his  Remembrancer,  of  visits 
to  this  manufactory.  He  states  that  on  the  21st,  the  managers  leased  the 
house  of  William  Smith,  in  Market  street,  for  three  years,  at  £40  per 
annum,  for  a  manufactory.  In  August  an  adTertisepient  was  issued  to  the 
spinners  of  the  city  and  county,  informing  them  that  their  8er?ices  were 
wanted  to  promote  the  American  Manufactory  at  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Ninth  streets,  where  cotton,  wool,  flax,  etc.,  were  delivered  out,  and 
exhorting  them  each  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  in  a  time  of  public 
distress  to  help  to  sustain  her  family,  and  cast  her  mite  into  the  treasury 
of  the  public  good.  Under  the  date  of  Sept.  19,  Mr.  Marshall  makes  this 
record :  "At  two,  I  went  to  [the]  Manufactory  by  invitation,  to  consult 
some  of  the  managers  respecting  the  employment  of  three  (it's  said) 
complete  spinners  on  the  machine,  and  cotton  it-eauers,"  etc.,  etc.  This, 
we  presume,  refers  to  the  Jenny  before  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  this  machine,  the  manufactory,  in  October,  employed  in 
spinning  and  other  work  four  hundred  women,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  destitute.  On  the  8th  November,  Mr.  Tench  Coxc  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Company,  and  labored  to  promote  that  and  all  other  efforts 
to  create  manufactures.  An  address  was  annually  delivered  before  the 
Society.  Mr.  Richard  Wells,  of  Philadelphia,  officiated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year.  From  the  oration  of  Robert  Strettel 
Jones,  of  Burlington,  delivered  in  the  College  on  the  third  anniversary, 
March  17,4777,  we  learn  that  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  Society 
consisted  of  linens  to  the  value  of  £1,443  Is.  *ld,,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  worth  £474  12s.  With  raw  materials  and  other  assets,  the  stock 
amounted  to  £5,081  98.  10</.,  exclusive  of  implements,  new  looms,  and 
other  machines  to  the  value  of  £254  14s.,  which  last  would  be  a  fair 
offset  for  rent,  bad  debts,  and  losses  by  spinners.  The  value  of  a  share, 
which  originally  cost  £10,  was  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
notwithstanding  some  mismanagement  through  inexperience,  £17  6s.  M. 
Bat  how  long  the  business  was  continued  by  the  original  Company  does  not 
j^pear.  Samael  Wetherill,  Jr.,  one  of  the  first  managers,  who,  as  a  mem- 
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ber  or  enconrager  of  a  militarj  companj  of  Friends,  whidi  tometiniM 
exercised  in  the  factory  jard,  was  disowned  by  his  Society,  appears  to 
hare  continued  both  the  woolen  and  cotton  branches.  Two  years  after, 
he  contracted  with  Congress  to  make  woolen  Cloth  for  the  army.  The 
business,  under  more  farorable  circumstances,  and  with  State  patronage, 
was  resumed  in  1787  by  Mr.  Coxe  and  sereral  of  the  original  Company, 
in  the  same  building,  which  three  years  later  was  burned  by  an  incendiaiy. 
Every  description  of  machinery  and  implements  was  at  this  time  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  high-priced,  as  well  on  account  of  the  prohibition 
laid  on  their  exportation  from  England,  as  by  the  intermption 
of  Cotton  and  of  trade  between  her  and  the  Colonies.  Hence  scTcral  of  the 
^  ^^  •'  PfQYiQQQg^  iQ  ^i^eir  resolutions,  had  recommended  and  encour- 
aged by  bounties  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  iron  wire, 
and  different  kinds  of  textile  apparatus.  In  1775,  Nathaniel  Niles,  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  set  up  at  that  place  a  manufactory  of  iron  wire 
for  the  making  of  such  cards,  which  he  continued  throughout  the  Rero- 
Intion.  The  Assembly,  in  view  of  its  importance  to  the  cotton  and 
woolen  manufactures,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Niles'  memorial,  granted  him  a 
loan  of  £300  for  four  years.  About  the  same  time,  Jeremiah  Wilkinson, 
of  Cnmbedand,  Rhode  Island,  was  engaged  in  making  hand  cards.  Oa 
account  of  the  high  price  of  tacks  used  in  the  business,  occasioned  by  the 
war  and  the  labor  of  making  them  by  the  old  process  of  hammering,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  them  from  a  sheet  of  iron  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  afterward  heading  them  in  a  yice.  This  process  he  afterward 
applied  to  cold  or  cut  nails,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ 
that  mode  of  making  tacks  and  nails.  In  1777,  Oliver  Evans,  of  Phila- 
delphia, then  a  young  man  of  one  or  two  and  twenty,  having  also  been 
engaged  in  making  card  teeth  by  hand,  as  then  practiced,  invented  a 
very  eflBcient  machine  for  manufacturing  them,  it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  hundred  per  minute.  Proposals  made  by  him  to  establish  under 
State  patronage  a  factory  for  drawing  wire  and  making  it  into  card  teeth 
by  the  machine  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  coil  the  wire  into  hanks,  not 
having  been  accepted,  he  sold  the  secret  to  individuals. '  A  plan  for 
pricking  the  leather,  and  for  cutting,  bending,  and  setting  the  teeth,  soon 
after  devised  by  him,  he  is  also  said  to  have  abandoned,  because  of  his 
failure  to  secure  a  due  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  previous  invention. 
The  manufacture  of  such  cards  was  commenced  in  Boston  before  the  Revo- 
lution. In  1788,  Giles  Richards  &  Co.  began  the  manufacture  with  newly- 
invented  machinery,  possibly  that  of  Evans,  by  which,  in  1793,  the  facto- 
ries of  G.  Richards,  Amos  Whittemore,  and  Mark  Richards,  turned  out 
12,000  dozen  cards  annually.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  several 
smaller  establishments  in  Boston  and  other  parts  of  the  State.  A  machine 
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for  bending  and  cutting  card  teeth  was  also  invented  about  the  year 
1784  bj  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  Haven,  capable  of  making  86,000  in  an 
hour.  Hand  cards  were  also  made  throughout  the  war  by  Daniel  An* 
thony,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Amos  Whittemore,  in  1796,  took  out  pat- 
ents for  an  improved  loom,  for  cutting  nails,  etc.,  and  the  following  yeac 
for  his  improvement  in  making  wool-cards. 

As  the  United  Colonies  were  now  about  entering  upon  the  sanguinary 
straggle  for  Independence,  in  which  all  the  energies  of  the  people  were 
Tb«BeToia-  ^bsorbcd  in  sustaining  the  conflict,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look 
ir«mbte^  for  much  progress  in  the  useful  arts.  The  infant  manufactures 
lAdiutiy.  Qf  ^Y^Q  country  did  not  escape  the  baleful  in-fluences  which  a 
state  of  warfare  always  exerts  upon  industry.  Many  young  and  feeble 
enterprises  were  entirely  ruined.  But  the  mechanical  genius  of  the 
country  did  not  slumber,  and  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  created  some 
new  branches  and  stimulated  others,  while  it  developed  unusual  examples 
of  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  the  arts,  as  it  did  remarkable  talents  in  the 
field  and  in  council. 

In  the  non-intercourse  agreements  and  the  necessities  of  the  war,  were 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  superstructure  of  mechanical  industry  which 
speedily  rose  to  fair  proportions  after  the  peace.  Tlie  flourishing  com« 
merce  of  the  Colonies  was,  however,  totally  ruined.  This  Mr.  Burke 
characterized  as  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  that  with  the  mother  land,  within  less  than  £500,000  of  being  equal  to 
what  England  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  with  the  whole 
world.  He  cites  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  in  1704,  called  for 
only  £11,459  in  value  of  British  commodities,  but  in  1772  it  took  nearly 
fifty  times  as  mnch,  or  £507,909  worth,  nearly  equal  to  the  exports  to 
all  the  Colonies  together  at  the  first  period.  The  Colony  trade  of  Great 
Britain  had  increased  from  one-sixteenth  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole.  The  importations  were  ])articulnrly  heavy  in  1170  and  the  three 
following  years,  and  amounted,  as  Mr.  Glover  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1775,  to  ten  and  a  half  millions  sterling  in  the  three  years, 
or  three  and  a  half  millions  at  the  annual  medium.  He  estimated  the 
Linen  sent  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  amount  to  £700,000  per 
annum.  The  importations  in  the  foregoing  years  exceeded  the  wants  of 
the  Colonies,  and  through  the  embarrassments  thereby  created,  the  debts  of 
the  American  merchants,  who  bought  largely  on  credit,  were  not  as  promptly 
paid,  when  due,  as  they  had  been  in  previous  years.  The  indebtedness 
of  New  England  was  stated  at  near  one  million  sterling.  The  Colonies 
were,  in  consequence,  charged  in  some  quarters  with  a  desire  to  evade 
payment — a  charge  which  was  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  merchants  in  the 
Colonial  trade  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  by  the  subsequent  good  faith 
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of  American  merchants.  Of  six  millions  due  in  December,  1774,  four 
millions  were  paid  in  the  next  tweWe  months,  even  when  a  separation 
seemed  inevitable,  although  the  restraints  upon  their  trade  and  fisheries 
were  certainly  not  calcalated  to  facilitate  payment.  That  the  sadden 
interruption  of  this  large  amonnt  of  importation  should  canse  serious  !n» 
convenience,  so  soon  as  the  accumulated  stock  was  exhausted,  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  With  all  our  present  vast  productive  power,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  a  total  exclusion  of  foreign  merchandise  would 
still  be  deeply  felt.  It  is  true  that  all  the  measures  of  Congress  and  the 
Conventions  did  not  prevent  a  considerable  amount  of  British  goods 
from  being  landed  and  sold. 

There  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  estimate  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  Colonial  manufactures  in  all  or  any  single  branch  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  The  household  industry  of  the  New  England 
Provinces,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  middle  Colonies,  was  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhabitants  for  clothing.'  The. prompt 
consent  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  non-intercourse  agreements  indi- 
cate a  general  confidence  in  their  inherent  ability  to  supply  the  deficiency 
created  by  the  suspension  of  trade.  Their  habitmtl  and  compulsory  fru- 
gality alone  carried  them  through  the  trying  occasion. 

But  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  Clothing  and  camp  furniture,  particu- 
larly of  woolens  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  array,  was  early  experienced. 
The  scarcity  ^^^  contiuucd  throughout  the  war  to  embarrass  the  commissa- 
ofcioihing.  ^'^^^  department,  to  impair  the  health  and  morale  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  at  times  even  endangered  its  subordination.  Congress  was  in 
consequence  forced  to  make  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  to  increase 
their  supplies  of  wool  and  other  materials,  and  to  promote  the  manufac- 
ture of  Cloth  for  the  supply  of  their  destitute  countrymen  who  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  freedom.     In  Nov.  1TY5,  it  resolved  that  clothing 

(1)  A  writer  of  this  dato,  in  recoinmcnd-  to  be  30,000  moro  thnn  vrere   then  so  em- 

ing  aD  increased  U8o  of  tho  ftpinning-wheol,  ployed.     As  all  the  flax  prodacod  was  al- 

cstiinatcd  that  out  of  two  millions  of  inhabit-  ready  spun,  h^  proposed  to  employ  hemp, 

antfl  in  tho  thirteen  Colonies,  there  were  at  of  which  foreign  lawns,  dawlas,  Osnabargi, 

least  -150,000  females  who  could  bo  employed  etc.,  were  made,  and  which  was  then  used 

in  spinning.    If  only  one-third  of  them  wore  to  advantage  in  some  parts  of  this  country, 

so  empluyod,  there  would  be  150,000,  each  His  own  county  (in  New  Jersey)  produced 

of  whom  could  spin  thread  for  six  yards  of  the  preyious  year  above  100  tons,  and  eoald 

linen  per  week,  during  the  five  months  in  produce  500   tons  of  hemp,  of  which  each 

each  year  in  which  it  was  customary  to  use  pound  would  make  nearly  one  yard  of  linen 

tho  littlo  wheel.   This  would  give  23,400,000  (sail-cloth    excepted).      The    Province   (to 

yards  of  Cloth  annually,  or  twelve  yards  to  which  the  culture  was  not  confined)  could 

each  of  the  two  millions  of  the  population—  readily  produce  sufficient    hemp   to   makn 

a  quantity  quite  sufficient  for  that  portion  4,500,000  yards  of  Cloth— enough  to  anpp^ 

of  their  clothing.    He  inpposed  this  number  the  30,000  extra  spinners. 
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be  provided  for  the  army  bj  the  coDtinent,  to  be  paid  for  by  stopping 
If  dollars  per  month  oat  of  the  soldiers'  pay ;  that  as  mnch  as  possible 
of  the  Cloth  be  dyed  brown,  the  distinction  of  the  regiments  to  be  made 
in  the  facings ;  and  that  a  man  who  bronght  into  the  camp  a  good  new 
blanket,  should  be  allowed  two  dollars  therefor,  and  be  at  liberty  to  take 
it  away  after  the  campaign.  In  the  following  March,  the  several  As- 
semblies, conventions,  and  committees  of  safety,  correspondence,  and  in- 
spection were  recommended  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  promote 
the  culture  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  and  the  growth  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  ;  to  take  the  earliest  means  for  erecting  and  establishing  in 
each  Colony  a  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  between  such 
societies,  that  the  rich  and  numerous  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
for  supporting  its  inhabitants  might  not  be  neglected.  They  were. further 
recommended  to  consider  of  ways  and  means  of  introducing  the  manufac- 
tures of  duck,  sail-cloth,  and  steel  where  they  were  not  already  under- 
stood, and  of  encouraging,  increasing,  and  improving  them  where  they 
were.  Each  Colony  was  called  upon,  in  June,  to  furnish  a  suit  of  clothes 
— of  which  the  waistcoat  and  breeches  might  be  of  deer  leather,  if  to  be 
had  on  reasonable  terms — a  blanket,  felt  hat,  two  shirts,  two  pair  hose, 
and  two  pair  shoes  for  each  soldier  in  the  army,  to  be  paid  for  by  Con- 
gress. In  July  the  commissary  was  granted  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
with  which  to  purchase  deer-skins  for  breeches ;  and  the  secret  committee 
was  directed  to  fall  upon  ways  and  means  of  procuring  a  further  supply 
of  deer-skins  for  the  like  purpose  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  At 
the  same  time,  John  Griffith,  "an  experienced  artificer  in  making  and 
dressing  fullers'  shears,"  was,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  released  from  service  and  ordered  to  return  home 
to  follow  his  trade.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  General  Washington 
was  desired  to  order  agents  to  be  sent  into  each  State  to  buy  up  linens 
and  other  clothing  and  tent-cloth.  But  notwithstanding  orders  hud  been 
issued  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  import  considerable  quantities  of 
woolens  and  other  Clotjh  from  Europe,  and  Philadelphia  was  twice  called 
upon  to  furnish  blankets,  which  were  not  to  be  purchased  in  tlie  stores, 
and  even  to  sell  its  awnings  for  tenti?,  of  which  there  was  scarcely  one  in 
the  army,  the  suflferings  of  the  troops  during  the  winter  were  extreme. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers  was  linen,  which  was  a 
poor  defense  against  the  rigors  of  a  winter  campaign.  The  deficiency 
of  woolen  materials  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was  apparent  in 
the  contributions  for  the  army.  The  Commissioners  in  France  were 
directed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  to  make  ])urehases  of  suitable 
clothing  and  blankets,  and  each  State  was  assessed  for  a  supply  of  blan* 
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kets.  In  September,  the  Executive  Conncil  of  Pennsylvania  was  advised 
to  take  possession  of  anj  linens,  blankets,  or  other  woolens  found  in  tbe 
stores  and  warehouses,  and  give  certificates  of  their  value. 

A  letter  from  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  to  the  Board  of  War,  in  May, 
informs  them  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  rise  in  tbe  price  of 
samaei  ^^^^  ^°^  labor,  he  would  be  unable  to  complj  with  a  contract 
XStory  in"  ^^^^  ^^^  *  supplj  of  Cloth  at  a  time  when  be  supposed  prices 
Philadelphia,  ^^^g  ^^  ^.^^  highest  He  had  a  factory,  including  dye-honse, 
fulling-mill,  etc.,  in  South  Alley,  between  Market  and  Arch  and  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets,  where  he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  and 
soon  after,  if  not  at  that  time,  of  cottons  and  chemical  products.  Wool 
being  then  *l8,  ^d,  a  pound,  with  a  prospect  of  its  becoming  lOs.,  he 
could  not  funiish  for  less  than  2*78.  M.  such  Cloth  as  he  had  engaged  to 
supply  at  208,  tbe  yard.  He  rendered  an  account  the  next  month  for 
Cloth  furnished,  including  some  samples  of  superfine  red  and  coating; 
but  the  extreme  scarcity  of  wool,  he  says,  almost  discouraged  him  from 
proceeding  with  the  woolen  branch  of  his  business.  Those  who  had  en- 
gaged to  sell  him  wool  at  7s.  6(^.,  thought  it  too  cheap,  and  his  spinners 
and  weavers  in  each  branch  had  doubled  their  wages.  He  could  con- 
tinue to  make  it,  however,  at  an  adequate  price. 

These  prices,  which  were  doubtless  provincial  currency,  and  the  fact 
that  all  the  operations  of  carding,  spinning,  shearing,  etc.,  were  manual 
operations,  and  that  forty  to  fifty  cents  was  the  usual  price  for  fulling 
and  dressing  a  yard  of  Cloth,  enable  us  to  comprehend  that,  with  an 
empty  exchequer,  and  doubtful  credit,  Congress  found  no  little  incon- 
venience in  providing  supplies  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries.  All  its 
efforts  were  inadequate  to  a  comfortable  provision,  and  in  November  of 
that  year,  the  Director-General  of  Hospitals  was  authorized  to  make  up 
the  measure  of  comfort  which  the  want  of  blankets  and  clothing  required 
for  the  sick,  by  the  erection  of  stoves  if  found  necessary.  The  several 
States  were  earnestly  called  upon  to  make  additional  provision  for  the 
approaching  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendations  of 
Congress  at  the  outset,  that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  scarcity 
likely  to  arise,  men  were  found  heartless  enough  to  charge  the  deputy 
Clothier-General  ten  to  eighteen  hundred  per  cent,  for  clothing  for  the 
Continental  army,'  and  even  to  refuse  to  deliver  it  at  that  price  until  the 
cash  was  paid.  Congress  was  forced  to  recommend  the  legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  it  occurred  to  seize  the  goods,  which  wonld  be  paid  for 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Cases  of  extortion  having  become  too  general, 
the  several  States  were  also  advised  to  enact  laws,  empowering  the  seix- 

(1)  Joornml  of  Congreti,  toL  UL  p.  602. 
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ore,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  of  all  woolen  cloths,  blankets,  linens,  shoes, 
afcockiDgs,  hats,  and  other  necessary  clothing  in  the  possession  of  any 
persons,  not  foreigners,  for  sale,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  stated  price  by  drafts 
on  the  Crothier-Oeneral.  They  were  also  recommended  to  employ  a 
sufficient  number  of  mannfactnrers  and  tradesmen  to  supply  the  clothing 
'  required  by  their  respective  battalions,  exempting  them  from  military 
doty,  and  to  appoint  persons  to  collect  cotton,  wool,  flax,  leather,  eta, 
for  that  purpose,  at  stipulated  prices.  The  practice  of  those  in  the  sere- 
ral  States,  who,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  humanity  or  love  of  country, 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  made  large  gains  **  by  oppressive  sharping  and  ex* 
tortion,"  to  the  injary  of  private  families  and  the  public  service,  was 
denounced  in  caustic  terms,  and  the  severe  expedient  was  recommended 
to  all  the  States  of  enacting  stringent  laws  for  its  punishment  and  affixing 
the  brand  of  infamy  upon  the  perpetrators. 

The  privations  of  the  American  army,  while  encamped  at  Valley  Forge 
in  the  winter  of  1778,  badly  sheltere<f  and  worse  fed,  were  the  most  trying 
PrtvatioMof^f  any  experienced  throughout  the  war,  and  were  greatly  ag- 
•tvaiSy  gravated  by  the  deficiency  of  clothing  among  officers,  as  well 
'<»»••  men.  During  the  following  year,  a  decline  in  the  military  ardor 
with  which  the  war  had  commenced  was  ap))arent  The  deficiency  io 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  still  continued,  and  Continental  currency 
becoming  rapidly  depreciated,  many  returned  to  their  former  pursuits. 
So  great  were  the  losses  suffered  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  that 
the  manufacturers  for  the  army  refused,  in  1780,  either  to  go  on  with 
their  work  or  deliver  what  was  done  without  immediate  payment.  Symp- 
toms of  revolt  began  to  appear  in  portions  of  the  line,  and  an  efficient 
co-operation  of  the  Americans  with  their  new  allies,  the  French,  both  of 
whom  were  eager  to  encounter  the  enemy,  was  alone  prevented,  it  is  said, 
by  the  mean  apparel  of  the  Continental  troo])s,  who.  shabby  and  many 
of  them  shirtless,  shrunk  from  appearing  by  the  side  of  their  elegantly- 
uniformed  French  allies.'     But  subsequently  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of 


(1)  The  Utth  »an§  culotteM  is  said  by  Mr.  fiRjs   Mr.  Daponcean,   "were  never  before 

P.  8.  Boponceau,  who,  as  the  secretary  of  brought  together.  The  Baron  loved  to  speak 

Baron  Steaben,  participated  in  the  prirations  of  that  dinner  and  of  his  tans  cu!otte$f  as  be 

of  the  camp,  to  have  originated  on  this  oc-  called  us.  Thus  this  denominntion  was  firstin- 

oasion.  The  superior  officers  were  sometimes  vented  in  America,  and  npiillcd  to  the  brare 

accustomed  to  share  their  rations  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  army 

less  fortunate  soldiers  and  subalterns.    The  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  hn  ve  been  foreseen 

Baron's   aids,   on   one   occasion,   invited   a  that  the  name  which  honored  the  followers 

number  of  younj;  officers  to  dine  at  their  of  Washington  would  afterward  be  assumed 

quarters,  torn  clothes  being  an  indispensable  by  the  satellites  of  a  Marat  and  a  Robei- 

requisite  of  admission.     "  Such  a  set  of  rag-  piorre."— />r.  Duntfliton't  Ditconrte  in  Com- 

ged,  and  at  the  same  time  merry  fellows,"  memoration  of  Peter  S.  Diiponceau,  LL.D, 
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livres  having  been  granted  by  the  King  of  France,  and  ten  milHoDS  mora 
borrowed  in  the  Netherlands,  on  French  secarity,  suitable  clothiD§^ 
principally  English  Cloth,  was  purchased  in  Holland  and  sent  to  America^ 
and  the  old  Continental  currency, 'Mike  an  aged  man,  expiring  by  the 
decays  of  nature,  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  fell  asleep  in  the  hands  of-  iti 
last  possessor."  By  the  aid  of  so  much  coin,  and  a  bank  established  by 
the  contributions  of  Philadelphians,  and  the  financial  wisdom  of  Robert 
Morris,  matters  were  managed  with  more  acceptance  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  in  1783.  On  the  ratification  of  peace,  the  soldiers,  with  the  same 
facility  that  they  had  taken  them,  laid  aside  their  arms  for  the  implement! 
of  the  mechanic  and  the  husbandman. 

The  readiness  with  which  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  war  returned  to  their  former  occupations,  was  a  matter  of  as- 
^pm^noftijgtonishraent  to  foreigners.  But  if  they  are  honored  as  the  in- 
Ketoiutiott.  gtruraents  of  our  political  freedom,  no  small  measure  of  credit 
is  also  due  to  their  countrywomen  for  their  share  of  the  toils  and  self- 
denials  by  which  they  were  sustained  and  clothed  throughout  the  pro- 
tracted contest.  Among  the  expedients  adopted  to  provide  clothing  for 
the  soldiery,  the  exertions  of  the  women  of  the  Revolution,  on  whom 
much  of  the  labor  fell,  are  entitled  to  honorable  mention,  though  made 
in  a  less  conspicuous  sphere  of  duty.  We  may  at  least  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  two  examples,  which  illustrate  the  spirit  which  animated  them, 
and  their  ready  response  to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  patriotism.  "I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  done,"  writes  a  lady  of  Philadelphia  to  a  British 
oflBcer,  just  after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  "  My  only  brother  I  have  sent 
to  the  camp  with  my  prayers  and  blessings.  I  hope  he  will  not  disgrace 
me;  I  am  confident  he  will  behave  with  honor,  and  emulate  the  great 
examples  he  has  before  him  ;  and  had  I  twenty  sons  and  brothers,  they 
should  go.  I  have  retrenched  every  superfluous  expense  in  my  table  and 
family ;  tea  I  have  not  drank  since  last  Christmas,  nor  bought  a  new 
cap  or  gown  since  your  defeat  at  Lexington  ;  and,  what  I  never  did 
before,  have  learnt  to  knit,  and  am  now  making  stockings  of  American 
wool  for  my  servants ;  and  this  way  do  I  throw  in  my  mite  to  the  public 
good.  I  know  this,  that,  as  free,  I  can  die  but  once,  but  as  a  slave  I 
shall  not  be  worthy  of  life.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  these 
are  the  sentiments  of  all  my  sister  Americans.  They  have  sacrificed  as« 
semblies,  parties  of  pleasure,  tea-drinking,  and  finery  to  that  great  spirit 
of  patriotism  that  actuates  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people  throughout 
this  extensive  continent.  If  these  are  the  sentiments  of  females,  what 
must  glow  in  the  hearts  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  J  They 
are,  as  with  one  heart,  determined  to  die  or  be  free."' 

•  (I)  Nile's  Principles  ami  Acts  of  the  Rerolation,  p.  805. 
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Another  instance  is  related  as  follows : 

"  Daring  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  General  Lafajette,  being  at  Bal- 
timore, was  invited  to  a  ball  |  he  went,  as  requested,  but  instead  of  joining 
in  the  amnsements,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  young  Frenchman,  he  ad* 
drowsed  the  ladies :  *  You  are  very  handsome ;  you  dance  very  prettily ; 
your  ball  is  very  fine—- but  my  soldiers  have  no  shirts.^  The  appeal  was 
irresistible ;  the  ball  ceased,  the  ladies  ran  home  and  went  to  work,  and 
in  a  few  days  a  large  number  of  shirts  were  prepared  by  the  fairest  hands 
in  Baltimore  for  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country."* 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  peace  were  alike  unfavorable  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  Exhausted  in  resources,  with  a  debt 
Kffecuof  ^^  ^'^'''y  millions  of  dollars,  and  no  public  revenue  system,  the 
Uk6  pmuw.  country  was  unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  The  public  secu- 
rities fell  in  value,  the  creditors  of  the  National  Government  were  ruined 
in  capita],  and  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers  were  unpaid.  Those  who  were 
not  themselves  paid  could  not  pay  others,  and  private  confidence  fell  in 
the  wreck  of  the  public  faith.  As  aliens,  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  were  excluded  from  their  former  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the 
fishermen  were  denied  access  to  several  ports  they  had  been  free  to  visit 
as  Colonists,  and  the  bounty  on  whale  oil  was  withdrawn.  In  the  absence 
of  any  power  to  regulate  commerce,  a  flood  of  European  manufactures 
was  poured  in  to  supply  the  exhausted  warehouses  of  the  country.  The 
people  of  all  classes  were  but  too  ready  to  escape  from  the  restraints  to 
which  they  had  so  long  subjected  themselves.  The  trade  of  the  States, 
which  had  once  been  so  valuable  to  Britain,  was  coveted  by  all  adven- 
turous traders,  and  merchandise  was  imported  far  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  country,  or  the  ability  of  merchants  to  pay.  Large  debts  were  ac- 
cumulated in  Great  Britain,  to  whose  manufactures  Americans  were 
partial ;  and  by  the  treaty,  these  and  the  old  uncanceled  obligations  were 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  States  were  si)ecdily  drained. 
All  possibility  of  success  in  manufactures  was  for  a  time  excluded  by  the 
superabundance  of  foreign  goods,  some  of  which  sold  twenty-five  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  London.  But  the  evils  produced  by  the  absence 
of  an  efficient  head  to  the  Government,  and  of  concert  in  any  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  at  length  led  to  the  organization  of  an 
effective  central  authority,  under  whose  action  all  branches  of  the  national 
industry  speedily  recovered. 

During  the  Revolution  much  of  the  limited  capital  and  skill  of  the  country 
had  been  employed  in  those  branches  of  manufacture  which  were  immedi- 
ately subservient  to  the  war.     But  the  household  industry  of  the  country 

(1)  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  169 
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had  been  preserved  and  extended.  The  new  prospects  which  now  opeued 
before  the  country,  pointed  oat  the  datj  and  policj  of  cherishing  these, 
and  of  introducing  new  ones.  The  several  States  adopted  sach  measnret 
as  tbev  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  Colonial  capacity  for  the  encoor* 
agement.of  trade  and  manufactures.  Discriminating  and  other  dq^es 
were  laid  by  several,  but  without  any  nniformity,  and  were  all  annulled 
and  the  power  lodged  in  the  General  Congress  by  the  new  Constita- 
tion. 

The  increased  attention  which  had  been  given  to  wool-growing  during 
the  war,  and  to  cotton  in  the  South,  created  a  desire  in  many  quarters  to 
procure  the  improved  machinery  by  which  the  manufactures  of 
procure  England  were  being  so  rapidly  extended,  and  which  France  was 
^  '^  '  also  laboring  to  obtain.  In  1180,  an  association  was  formed 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  a  subscription 
raised  to  procure  a  Jenny  for  that  purpose.  On  the  30th  April,  it  was 
announced  in  the  Spy  that  "  on  Tuesday  last,  the  first  piece  of  corduroj 
made  in  the  manufactory  in  this  town  was  taken  from  the  loom."  The 
manufacture  was  probably  continued,  since  Samuel  Brazier,  of  that 
town,  in  1790  advertised  for  sale  "jeans,  corduroys,  federal  rib,  and 
cottons."' 

The  year  following  this  attempt.  Parliament  raised  a  further  barrier  to 
the  attainment  of  textile  machinery  from  that  country  by  re-enacting  and 
extending  the  statute  of  17*74  against  its  exportation.  It  was  enacted 
(21  Geo.  III.  c.  37)  that  any  person  who  packed  or  put  on  board,  or 
caused  to  be  brought  to  any  place  in  order  to  be  put  on  board  any 
vessel,  with  a  view  to  exportation,  "any  machine,  engine,  tool,  press, 
paper,  utensil,  or  implement,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  now  is  or  here- 
after may  be  used  in  the  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  manufacture  of  this 
Kingdom,  or  goods  wherein  wool,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  are  used,  or 
any  model  or  plan  thereof,"  etc.,  should  forfeit  every  such  machine  and 
the  goods  packed  therewith  and  £200,  and  suffer  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months.  The  like  penalties  attached  to  having  in  custody  or  power,  or 
collecting,  making,  applying  for,  or  causing  to  be  made,  any  such  ma- 
chinery, and  the  forfeitures  were  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  informer  after  the 
expenses  of  prosecution  were  paid.  The  exportation,  and  the  attempt 
to  put  on  board  for  that  purpose,  "any  blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools,  or 
utensils  used  in,  or  which  are  proper  for  the  preparing  or  finishing  of 
the  calico,  cotton,  muslin,  or  linen  printing  manufactures,  or  any  part 
thereof,"  were  the  next  year  (1782)  prohibited  under  penalty  of  £500 
The  same  act  interdicted  the  transportation  of  tools  used  in  the  iron  and 

^  (1)  Lincoln's  Hist  of  Woreeator  Countj,  p.  821. 
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itael  manafactnres.  Wool  or  stock  cards,  not  exceeding  48.  per  pair, 
and  spinners'  cards,  not  exceeding  Is.  M,  per  pair,  nsed  in  the  woolen 
manufactures,  were  bj  a  later  Act  (26  Oeo.  III.  c.  76)  allowed  to  be 
exported.' 

These  statutes,  which  were  rigilantlj  enforced,  along  with  those 
against  enticing  artificers  to  emigrate,  prored  serious  obstacles  to  the  in- 
p,^^^^^^„of  troduction  of  machinery  both  in  America  and  the  Continent  of 
SShlSery  Europc.  In  1784,  a  German  was  fined  £600  for  seducing 
in  Barope.  operatiTCS  to  Germany ;  but  a  native  of  Amiens  succeeded,  the 
same  year,  in  importing  into  France  the  first  machine  for  spinning  cot- 
ton. But,  two  years  after,  another  person  incurred  the  legal  penalty  for 
hsTing  a  quantity  of  machinery,  with  a  view  to  export  it  to  Germany. 
Some  attempts  to  obtain  machinery  for  this  country  miscarried  about  the 
same  time.  A  set  of  complete  brass  models  of  Arkwright's  machinery 
was  made  and  packed  in  England  by  the  agent  of  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1786,  but  was  seized  on  the  eve  of  its  shipment,  and  the 
object  defeated.'  Abel  Bnell,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Killingsworth, 
Connecticut,  who  had  been  engaged  in  engraving,  type-founding,  and  the 
manufacture  of  copper  coin  for  the  State,  visited  England  about  the  same 
time,  ostensibly  to  purchase  copper,  but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  used  in  the  Cloth-manufac- 
ture. The  mechanical  resources  of  the  English  manufactures  had  at  this 
date  been  further  enriched  by  the  invention,  in  1774,  of  the  power-loom, 
by  Cartwright ;  of  the  mule  jenny,  in  1775,  by  Crompton,  which  soon 
superseded  the  machine  of  Hargreaves ;  by  several  improvements  of  Ark- 
wright  and  others  in  carding,  drawing  and  roving,  and  above  all  by  the 
adaptation,  in  1783,  of  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  to  the  spinning  and 
carding  of  cotton  at  Manchester.  Cylinder  printing  was  invented  by 
Bell  in  1785,  and  the  use  of  acid  in  bleaching  was  introduced  at  Glasgow 
by  Watt  in  1786,  and  at  Manchester  in  1788.  These  and  some  minor 
improvements  had  increased  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  to 
11,280,238  lbs.  in  1784,  valued,  in  its  manufactured  state,  at  £3,950,000. 
In  1787,  the  cotton  and  wool  used  on  hand  and  water- machines  amounted 
to  22,600,000  lbs.,  worth,  in  the  raw  state,  £2,230,000,  and  when  manu- 
factured, £7,500,000,  yielding  the  immense  profit  of  £5,270,000  sterling. 
The  total  value  of  the  woolen  branch  was  estimated  in  1783  at 
£16,800,000,  equal  in  value  to  all  the  exports  of  Great  Britain. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  procuring  machinery  of  any  kind,  the 
complicated  evils,  financial  and  moral,  growing  out  of  the  profuse  and 

(1)  Pope's  Laws  of  the  Ciutoms  and  Bx-        (2)  White's  Memoir  of  Siater,  p.  71. 
eise. 
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wtnton  use  of  English  and  East  India  goods,  widch  were  introduced  in 
unlimiUKl  qaantities  and  sold  for  cash  or  credit  below  English  prices,  and 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  cheap  sapplj  of  cotton,  made  the  necessitj 
for  creating  domestic  maDufactares  to  be  deeply  felt.  In  Philadelphia^ 
New  York,  and  some  parts  of  New  Eugland,  moch  interest  was  mani* 
fested  by  prominent  citizens  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  bj  the  aid 
of  labor-saving  appliances.  A  Jenny  had  been  several  years  in  use  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Wetherill  had  conducted  thronghont  the  war  a 
private  manafactnre  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  In  April,  1782,  he 
advertised  for  sale  at  his  mannfactory  in  Sonth  Alley,  "  Philadelphia 
Manufa/'tures,  soitable  for  all  seasons,  viz.,  Jeans,  Fustians,  Everlast- 
ings, Coatings,  d^.,"  which  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  mano- 
factnre  in  this  country.* 

In  nSC,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Orr,  of  Massachusetts,  a  pioneer  in   many 

useful  enterprises,  employed  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Alexander  Barr, 

from  Scotland,  who  had  some  Itnowledse  of  cotton  machineiL 

Flwt  Cotton  •,.  ,.  .  ^^.,  . 

jfMhioArjr  to  construct  for  him  at  his  works,  at  East  Bndgewater,  three 
carding,  roping,  and  spinning  machines.  A  committee  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  was  appointed  to  examine  them,  and  report  what 
encouragement  ought  to  be  given  them.  Their  report,  on  November  16, 
recommended  a  grant  of  £200  to  enable  the  brothers  to  complete  them, 
and  a  gratuity  to  the  makers  of  the  machines  after  their  completion  and 
delivery  to  a  committee  of  the  house.  This  was  concurred  in,  and  in  the 
following  May,  six  tickets  in  the  State  land  lottery,  in  which  there  were 
no  blanks,  were  granted  to  the  Barrs,  "  as  a  reward  for  their  ingenuity 
in  forming  those  machines,  and  for  their  public  spirit  in  making  them 
known  to  this  commonwealth."  They  were  deposited,  by  direction  of 
the  General  Court,  and  subject  to  its  order,  with  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  re- 
quested to  exhibit  them,  and  explain  their  principles  to  any  who  might 
wish  to  be  informed  of  their  great  use  and  advantage  in  carrying  on  the 
woolen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Mr.  Orr  was  allowed  to  use  them  as  a 
compensation  for  his  trouble.  The  cost  of  the  machines  was  £187,  and 
they  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Jenny  and  stock  card  made  in 
the  United  States. 

While  these  were  constructing,  Thomas  Somers  presented  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  a  circular  letter  from 
the  committee  of  t^he  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Boston,  an  association 
of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Baltimore  was  formed,  in  the  fall 
.  of  1785,  to  apply  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  American  Manufactures. 
Having  been  brought  up  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  he  had  visited  Eng- 

(1)  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  49. 
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Imnd  at  bis  own  risk  and  expense  to  prepare  machines  for  carding  and 
spinning  cotton.  Bat  he  was  only  enabled,  after  much  difficulty,  to  bring 
away  descriptions  and  models  of  such  engines,  with  which  he  returned  to 
Baltimore.  Finding  little  could  be  done  there,  he  set  out  for  Boston, 
and  having  lost  much  of  his  property  by  the  way,  he  asked  assistance  to 
begin  the  manufactory.  The  Assembly,  on  the  2d  March,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  having  such  models  and  descriptions,  and  a  knowledge  of 
adapting  the  thread  for  and  of  weaving  dimities,  plain,  striped,  and 
checked  muslins,  calicoes,  jeans,  jeannettes,  and  other  cotton  manufac- 
tures, ordered  £20  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Orr  to  encourage 
him  in^a  trial.  This  model  of  an  early  and  imperfect  form  of  the  Ark- 
wrigbt  machine,  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  with  the  others,  and  was 
known  as  Che  '*  State's  Model."  It  was  visited  by  several  manufacturers, 
among  others  by  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence.  Daniel  Anthony,  of  that 
place,  who  had  made  an  engagement  with  Andrew  Dexter  and  Lewis  Peck 
to  make  jeans  and  other  "  homespun  cloth"  of  linen  warp  and  cotton 
filling,  to  be  spun  by  hand,  soon  after  its  completion  visited  it  with  John 
Beynolds,  a  woolen  manufacturer  of  East  Greenwich,  and  made  a  draught 
of  the  machine.  This  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  time,  but  a 
machine  was  afterward  built  from  it,  and  put  in  operation  at  Providence. 
Mr.  Orr  did  not  escape  the  reproach  of  wishing  to  supersede  honest 
manual  labor  by  the  introduction  of  such  machines. 

In  the  meantime  a  company  had  been  formed  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
1787,  of  which  John  Cabot  and  Joshua  Fisher  were  the  principal  mana- 
Pint  New  S^^^t  ^^  manufacture  cotton.  One  or  more  Spinning  Jennies, 
JjJfjJJ^jj^y" either  imported  or  made  from  the  State's  models,  were  ob- 
at  Beteriy.  taiucd,  and  a  carding-machine  was  imported  at  a  cost  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds.  The  legislature  made  a  grant  of  £500  to  assist  the 
design.  The  factory  was  visited  by  General  Washington,  in  his  tour 
through  the  Eastern  States  in  1789.  It  was  mentioned  by  Brissot  De 
Warville,  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  as  "  a  flourishing  manufacture 
of  cotton."  It  created  considerable  interest  throughout  the  country,  as 
the  first  attempt  in  New  England  to  manufacture  cotton  by  machinery, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Orr  either  designed  or  attempted  to  em- 
ploy his  machines  for  the  creation  of  a  manufacturing  business,  although 
permitted  to  use  them.  It  was  reported  in  distant  places  that  the  Bev- 
erly factory  was  carried  on  with  the  Arkwright  machines,  but  such  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  first  instance.  In  a  memorial  to 
the  General  Court,  in  June,  1790,  the  managers  state  that  they  had  en- 
countered more  expense  and  difficulty  than  they  had  anticipated,  espe* 
cially  in  the  purchase  and  construction  of  machines.  They  had  then 
expended  nearly  four  thousand  pounds.     Many  losses  and  great  obstacles 
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had  been  encoantered,  to  which  other  attempts  would  not  be  liable,  as  {& 
the  case  of  the  carding  machine,  which  coald  then  be  obtained  for  £200. 
Thej  had  commenced  the  business  from  a  regard  to  the  pnblic  advantage, 
and  had  sastained  heavy  losses  without  any  present  hope  of  emolnment. 
Bnt  their  efforts,  under  all  the  disadvantages,  had  proved  that  the  maoo- 
facture  was  practicable,  and  would,  when  established,  prove  sufficiently 
lucrative  to  support  and  extend  itself,  and  afford  a  supply  not  only  for 
domestic  consumption  but  a  staple  for  exportation.  Much  loss  of  mate* 
rial  was  occasioned  in  the  instruction  of  workmen,  whose  wages  had  to 
be  raised  to  prevent  their  desertion  when  half  instructed,  "  id  consequence 
of  the  competition  of  rival  manufactories/'  The  greater  perfection  and 
beauty  in  foreign  good  a  were  attributed  to  the  superior  skill,  which  work- 
men in  long  established  manufactories  exhibited,  "  but  princfpally  (they 
say)  from  the  use  of  machines  which  your  petitioners  have  as  yet  found 
too  expensive  for  them  to  procure."  This,  we  suppose,  refers  to  the 
Arkwright  machines. '     The  managers  ask  that  the  General  Court  will 

• 

(1)  The  expense  of  machines,  labor,  etc.,  has  seven  pence  per  jard  for  wearing  cos- 

for  mannfactaring  cotton,  about  thia  time,  mon  jeans,  besides  baring  his  chain  woand 

waa  thus  estimated  in  Philadelphia:  "One  for  him,  and  the  winding  his  quilla.    He 

maohine  for  carding  cotton  will  cost  about  will  weare  about  7  yards  per  day.     Womei 

£50 ;  one  man  will  work  the  machine,  and  attend  on  the  wearers  to  wind  their  ehaSss 

card  about  20  lbs.  of  cotton  per  day.     One  and  quills  for  about  seren  shillings  and  iiz« 

•pinning  machine,  commonly  called  a  jenny,  pence  per  week,  and  find  themselres.     One 

with  40  spindles  (which  is  a  proper  number),  woman  can  attend  three  looms.     The  dyera 

will  cost  about  £13.     Ono  man  or  woman  ask  four  pence  per  yard  fur  dyeing  jeans, 

will  work  the  mucliine,  and  will  spin  from  but  they  may  be  well  afforded  at  half  that 

4  to  6  lbs.  of  good  yarn  per  day,  of  a  suitable  price.     The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the 

degree  of  fineness  for  good  Jeans,  fustians,  expense  on  50  yards  of  jeans: 

etc.  ...  A  woman  will  rope  (on  a  common  -.o  ^       mi                   ^^^        •      .1^ 

,     ,,                                   '     ^  18  doz.  flax  yarn  will  make  the 

wheel)  about  4  lbs.  per  day,  for  which  she  u  i     *      ca     j       o  • 

.  '                         *             \      ^  chain  for  50  yds.  of  jeans,  at 

reoeires  fire  pence  per  pound.     One  pound  ,oj          j                                      <.,»«• 

.     ,,            ^    ...  *  ,    .*         ^     e               A  18ci.  per  dozen £1    7b.  Od. 

of  cotton  yam  will  fill  SIX  yards  of  very  good  01  lu      *-     ..                   -n  «»i  .. 

.            ,.     ,..                ,         ,          .  H  Ibs.of  cotton  yarn  will  fill  the 

jeans— tit  usually  fills  more,  but  then  the  ^  -                     ,                  «.    .     • 

,                      .„,.,.         m      ,.^      *  ■*"®'  *'  ^•-  P®*"  pound 2    18 

goods  are  proportionally  lighter.  Two  lbs.  of  -rir       .       ca    j        ^  *»j             1       ,  ,«     * 

'^                '     •                .     1       Ml        1      1  lu  ^«ttv»n«60yds.,  atSciayard...  1  13     4 

good  flax  from  the  swinglo  will  make  1  lb.  Ti~  •       ca    j        *  oj                j          -.«     « 

fv    WIJ11         ♦»,•    11      1    •               *    *  Bycmg  50  yds.,  at  3d.  per  yard...      12     6 

of  hecklod  flnx — this  flnx  being  spun  to  two  ___-__«^_ 

do7.en  and  9ix  cuts  to  the  pound,  which  is  a  £5  14    6 

proper-sized  yarn  for  common  jeans.      18  The  abore  estimate  is  calculated 

dozen  will  make  chain  for  50  yards;  8  lbs.  for  50  yds.  of  rery  good  jeans, 

of  cotton  yarn  will  fill  these  50  yards.     The  such  as  will  sell  for  3«.  per 

cotton  yarn  spun  on  the  machines  in  Phila«  yard,  which  is 7  10     0 

delphia  costs,  on  an  average,  about  13^  pence 

per  pound,  besides  the  carding  and  roping. 

The  man  who  turnii  the  machine  is  employed  ''N.B.  The  price  is  supposed  to  be  a  rc« 

by  the  day.     His  wages,  when  the  days  are  tail  one.     The  calculation  of  expenses  if 

long,  are  about  three  shillinga  and  nine  rather    high    than    otherwise." — Amerii 

penoe  per  day.  The  weaver  in  Philadelphia  Jl/ifsffim,  toL  v.  p.  225. 
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ill  Men  of  a  grant  of  land  previoDslj  made,  affbrd  some  real  and  ready 
Msistanee,  without  which  they  most  abandon  the  enterprise.' 

They  afterward  discontinued  the  business  as  a  corporate  body,  and  it 
was  carried  on  bj  individuals,  who  erected  a  mill  at  the  head  of  Bass 
Rirer  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power.  This  also  proved  unprofit- 
able, and  the  machinery  was  removed  along  with  a  portion  of  the  bnild- 
ing.  The  brick  factory  was  burned  in  1808.  A  steam  factory  company, 
with  large  capital,  was  incorporated  at  that  place  in  1841. 

Although  this  establishment  appears  to  have  been  the  first  for  the 
manofacture  of  cotton  by  machinery  that  went  into  operation  in  New 
waur  England,  if  that  at  Worcester,  before  mentioned,  may  not  claim 
fMBptfld^^  the  precedence,  there  were,  at  the  date  of  the  petition,  as  therein 
ProTtdoM.  intimated,  several  rival  establishments.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  that  attempted  at  Providence.  After  obtaining  a  draught  of  Mr. 
Orr's  machine,  Mr.  Anthony  had  a  Spinning  Jenny  of  twenty-eight 
apiudles  built  also  in  1787,  on  the  model  of  the  Beverly  machine.  The 
wood-work  was  made  by  his  son  Robert,  and  the  brass-work  by  Daniel 
Jackson,  a  coppersmith  of  Providence.  It  was  set  up  first  in  a  private 
bouse,  and  afterward  in  the  chamber  of  the  market-house,  where  it  was 
operated.  A  carding  machine  was  also  constructed  for  him  by  Joshua 
Lindly,  of  Providence,  from  patterns  of  that  at  Beverly.  The  rolls,  1& 
inches  long,  were  taken  from  it  and  roped  on  a  hand-wheel,  as  in  wool- 
carding.  A  spinning  frame  was  next  built  from  the  draught  of  the' 
State's  model  at  Bridgewater.  It  had  eight  heads  of  four  s^iindlcs  each^ 
or  82  spindles  in  all,  and  was  operated  by  a  crank  turned  by  hand.  The 
first  head  was  made  by  John  Baily,  a  clockmaker  of  Provideoce,  and  the 
rest  of  the  machine  by  Lindly  &  Jackson.  In  1788,  Joseph  Alexander 
and  James  McKerries,  weavers  from  Scotland,  who  understood  the  use 
of  the  fly-shuttle,  came  to  Providence  to  weave  corduroy.  McKerries 
irent  to  East  Greenwich,  but,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander,  a  loom 
was  built  and  put  in  operation  in  the  market-house,  with  the  first*  fly* 
shuttle  ever  used  in  Providence,  and  probably  in  America.'  A»8  there 
was  no  person  who  knew  how  to  cut  the  corduroy  to  raise  the  pile  which 
formed  the  ribs,  and  gave  the  finish,  that  kind  of  Cloth  was  abandoned- after 
the  first  piece,  and  Alexander  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Thus  onsue- 
cessful,  the  owners  sold  the  spinning  frame,  which  was  too  heavy  for 
hand-power,  to  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence.     It  was  removed  to  Paw* 

(1)  Wbite'i  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  54.  read  about  this  time,  before  the  Literarj 

(2)  The  f pring  or  fly  ihutUe  was  invoDted  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manehestor* 
about  tha  year  173S  by  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  that  not  a  single  weaver  in  the  9orwi«k 
Howerer  late  its  introduction  here  may  seem  trade  then  understood  the  use  of  the  fljr 
ta  hare  been,  we  And  it  stated  in  an  essay  shuttle. 
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tacket,  and  attached  to  a  water- wheel,  for  which  it  was  also  foand  to  hs 
ill-adapted  from  its  imperfections.  Mr.  Brown  also  purchaaed  the  card- 
ing machine  and  Jennj,  an  additional  spinning  frame,  made  from  the 
State  model  and  nnsaccessfally  tried  at  East  Greenwich,  and  a  stocking- 
loom  from  John  Fallem,  an  Irish  stocking-weaver,  who  had  attempted 
the  business  also  at  East  Greenwich.  The  spinning  frames,  which  were 
employed  for  a  short  time  on  warp,  which  they  made  imperfectly  both  ai 
to  quality  and  quantity,  were  laid  aside  until  some  one  coald  be  found 
who  understood  their  use.  These  two  Arkwright  machines,  one  of  33, 
the  other  of  24  spindles,  not  in  nse,  a  carding  machine,  an  84  and  a  ^ 
spinning  jenny,  and  a  doubling  and  twisting  jenny,  constituted  the  priD- 
cipal  machinery  of  Almy  &  Brown,  at  Pawtucket,  when  Samuel  Slater 
arrived.  The  account  of  Andrew  Dexter,  of  Providence,  with  the  firo, 
shows  a  charge,  in  May,  1789,  for  a  complete  spinning  jenny,  £24  is.  \0d,, 
and  in  1790  for  a  jenny,  carding  and  spinning  frame,  completed  at  the 
joint  and  equal  expense  of  Lewis  Peck  and  Andrew  Dexter,  £139  Ibi. 
A  machine  for  calendering  cotton  goods  was  also  charged  in  March, 
1790.  It  was  put  up  in  Moses  Brown's  barn,  and  worked  by  a  horse. 
One  of  the  jennies  purchased  by  Mr.  Brown  belonged  to  David  Buffam, 
for  whom  it  had  been  operated  about  two  years  at  Newport  by  Joseph 
Anthony,  another  son  of  Daniel  Anthony. 

Just  as  this  attempt  to  introduce  water  spinning  machines  had  proved 
nnsuccessfu),  a  letter  opportunely  reached  Moses  Brown  from  Samuel 
ArriTui  of  Slater,  at  New  York.  This  ingenious  and  enterprising' roaoa- 
snm'i  siator.  facturcr,  to  whom  this  country  owes  so  much,  was  bom  near 
Belpcr,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  June  9,  1768.  At  the  age  of  founeea 
he  went  to  live  as  a  clerk  with  Jedediuh  Strutt,  the  inventor  of  the  Dcrl»r 
ribbed  stocking  machine,  and  the  partner  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwricht  in 
the  cotton  spinning  business  at  Milford,  near  Belper.  Having  continued 
with  thcra  as  clerk  and  several  years  general  overseer  both  of  the  piachi«»erv 
and  manufacturing  departments,  till  August,  1789,  he  was  induced  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  America,  in  consequence  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the 
several  governments  in  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  A  notice  in  the 
the  newspapers  of  a  grant  of  £100  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Id 
Oct.,  1788,  to  John  Hague,  for  introducing  a  machine  for  carding  cotton, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  society,  with  legislative  encouragement,  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  determined  him  to  try  his  fortunes  in  this 
country.  He  sailed  from  London,  Sept.  13,  1789,  and  reached  New 
York  about  the  18th  November.  In  consequAice  of  the  restrictions 
upon  the  emigration  of  artisans  and  the  exportation  of  models  and  ma- 
chinery, he  did  not,  on  leaving  Derby,  inform  his  family  of  his  destination, 
And  took  with  him  neither  patterns,  drawings,  nor  memoranda  that  could 
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betray  Us  occupation  or  lead  to  his  detention.     In  New  York  he  was 

ngaged  by  the  New  York  Manufacturing  Company.     Hearing  that 

Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  was  in  need  of  a  manager,  he  wrote  him 

on  the  fld  December,  stating  that  he  had  been  three  weeks  in  the  New 

York  mannfactory,  which  had  but  one  card,  two  machines,  and  two 

spinning  jennies,  which  he  thought  were  not  worth  using.     His  wish  and  ^ 

intention  were  to  erect  a  perpetual  card  and  spinning  establishment; 

and  he  conld  make  machinery  for  spinning,  either  for  stocking  or  twist, 

^nal  to  any  in  England. 

Mr.  Brown  accordingly  invited  him  to  come,  stating  that  an  experi- 
ment had  been  made  and  failed  with  the  first  frame  used  in  America,  and 
offering  him  all  the  profits,  as  well  as  the  credit  and  advantages 


fu  watM^  of  perfecting  the  first  water-mill  in  America,  provided  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  it.  On  seeing  the  machines  of  Almy  & 
Brown,  he.  declined  having  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  A  contract  was 
made  with  Almy  &  Brown  to  construct  the  Arkwright  series  of  machines, 
in  which  Slater  was  to  have  one-half  interest ;  and  on  the  18th  January, 
1790,  Mr.  Brown  took  him  to  Pawtuckct,  where  he  commenced  the  ma* 
ehinery  chiefly  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  20th  December,  he  started 
three  cards,  drawing,  and  roving  frames,  and  two  frames  of  72  spindles, 
which  were  worked  by  an  old  fulling-mill  wheel  in  a  clothier's  building, 
where  they  were  used  for  twenty  months,  at  which  time  several  thousand 
ponnds  of  yarn  had  accumulated  on  their  hands,  notwithstanding  all  at- 
temptis  to  sell  and  weave  it.  Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown  &  Slaten  built 
a  small  factory  (the  old  mill),  where  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion, 
and  increased  as  occasion  served.  Thus,  after  unexpected  difficulties, 
delays,  and  expense,  arising  out  of  the  want  of  patterns,  suitable  materials, 
and  workmen,  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  the  first  successful 
water-mill  for  cotton  in  the  United  States.* 

The  accounts  of  Almy  &  Brown,  successors  (the  former  a  son-in-law, 
the  latter  a  relative  of  Moses  Brown,  who  supplied  the  capital),  show 
their  first  spinning  to  have  been  commenced  about  the  11th  June,  1789, 
between  which  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  they  made  of  corduroys, 
royal  ribs,  and  denims,  etc.,  cottonets,  jeans,  and  fustians,  189  pieces, 
containing  4,556  yards,  which  sold  from  Is.  Sd.  to  4».  a  yard.  From  the 
1st  January  to  the  15th  October,  1791,  when  they  had  the  new  machinery, 
they  made  of  the  same  goods  and  of  fancy  cords,  thicksets,  etc.,  326 
pieces  of  7823  yards. 

Daring  this  time,  several  other  essays  were  made  in  cotton  spinning. 

(1)  For  filler  particulars  of  the  history,    the  reader  is  referred  to  White's  Memoir  of 
difficulUei,  and  snbieqnent  success  of  Slater    Slater :  Philadelphia,  1830. 
•nd  tli«  cotton  business  in  New  Bnglind, 
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Jennies  of  Hargreayes'  pattern  were  obtained,  and  warp  for  mixed  goods 
of  linen  and  cotton  was  spun  from  rolls  prepared  bj  hand-cards  in  tba 
cellars  of  dwelling-honses.  and  was  woven  principally  bj  Scotch  and 
Irish  weayers.  When  goods  wholly  of  cotton  were  attempted,  the  warp 
iras  obtained  from  Almy  &  Brown,  as  the  jenny  was  not  adapted  for  hard 
twist,  and  from  this  time  fell  into  disuse.  No  sheetings,  shirtings,  checks^ 
or  ginghams  were  made  before  1790. 

At  East  Greenwich,  where  the  cotton  business  had  also  been  attempted, 
Herman  Yandansen,  a  German,  also  about  1790  commenced  the  calico 
printing  business.  He  cut  his  own  blocks  (samples  of  which  and  of  his 
prints  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Providence),  and 
printed  India  cottons  and  the  coarse  cottons  woven  in  families  for  the 
people  generally.  Although  encouraged  by  John  Brown,  an  India  trader^ 
it  was  found  cheaper  to  import  than  to  print  cottons,  and  the  basinesa 
was  given  np.  Indeed,  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  English 
and  India  cottons  and  yarn  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
infant  manufactures  of  the  country,  for  which  a  remedy  was  soon  provided 
by  the  General  Government. 

The  Byfield  Factory  in  Massacnnsetts,  which  it  has  been  asserted  was 
the  first  regular  factory  in  the  United  States,  was  not  established  ootQ 
1793,  and  for  several  years  after,^was  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  Cloth. 

We  have  now  to  notice,  among  the  efforts  made  almost  simultaneously 

in  different  places  to  manufacture  cotton,  an  Association,  before  allnded 

to,  which  was  quite  as  early  formed,  we  believe,  as  any  of  the 

oottoD        foregoing,  and  one  which,  by  the  collective  and  individual  in- 

FftCtorT.  , 

fluence  of  its  members,  in  connection  with  the  State  patronage 
accorded  it,  was  more  influential  than  any  other  in  giving  an  impulse  to 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  before  stated  that  the  first  spinning  jenny  introduced  into  this  conn- 
try,  and  probably  the  first  attempt  to  make  cottons,  was  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  Society  formed  in  1775  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Between 
that  time  and  the  year  1787,  when  the  "Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts"  was  instituted,  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  Arkwright  machinery  had  been  defeated.  Mr. 
Wetherill  had  in  the  meantime  manufactured  the  ordinary  cotton  stoffii 
afterward  made  at  the  infant  New  England  factories,  and,  as  a  member 
of  both  societies,  seems  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  two.  This  society  was  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  should  fulfill  the  engagements  of  a  member  of  the  same.  It  was 
governed  by  a  president,  four  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
twelve  managers,  and  a  committee  for  manufactures,  all,  except  the  com* 
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mittee,  chosen  aonnallj  bj  ballot.  Each  member  paid  an  admission  fee 
of  ten  shillings,  and  the  same  sum  annnallj  toward  a  general  fund  to 
defraj  expenses  and  for  premiums.  Subscriptions  of  £10  or  upward,  to 
constitnte  a  manufacturing  fund,  were  received  from  individuals  or  com- 
panies, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  factories,  the  subscribers  to  be 
entitled  to  the  profits  of  the  same.  The  subscribers  were  to  be  owners  of 
the  ground,  buildings  and  improvements  belonging  to  the  society,  etc., 
and  the  shares  were  made  transferable.  The  manufacturing  operations 
mrere  controlled  bj  the  manufacturing  committee,  chosen  annually  bj  the 
subscribers  to  that  fund. 

By  appointment  of  a  previous  meeting,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  an  ardent 
and  influential  encourager  of  all  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures, 
Aidnmof  delivered  an  address  before  the  Society  in  the  University  of 
^•»**  ^**- Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th  August,  1787,  which  was  published 
ai  their  request.  It  appears  from  his  remarks,  that  after  giving  relief  to 
the  industrious  poor,  which  was  one  object  of  the  Society,  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery  as  much  as  possible  in  their  operations  was  contem- 
plated by  its  friends.  This  purpose  was  urged  in  reply  to  the  objection 
which,  among  many  others,  appears  to  have  been  made  against  the 
establishment  of  manufactories,  and  were  severally  combated  by  the 
speaker,  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  work-people.  A 
proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  as  the  roost  important, 
was  recommended  in  any  measures  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  advance- 
ment of  manufactures.  In  this  connection  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
the  Southern  States  was  recommended  as  an  article  from  which  the  best 
informed  manufacturers  expected  the  greatest  profits,  and  upon  which 
some  established  factories  depended.  It  thrived  as  well  there,  he  said, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  those  States  raised  it  formerly  when  the 
price  was  not  half  what  it  had  been  for  several  years  past.  It  was  then 
worth  double  the  money  in  America  which  it  sold  for  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, European  nations  having  prohibited  its  exportation  from  their 
colonies  to  foreign  countries.  The  great  progress  made  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  since  the  year  1762,  and 
still  more  since  the  late  war,  was  adverted  to,  and  a  lengthy  list  of  articles 
then  made  in  the  State  was  given.  These  included  hosiery,  hats  and 
gloves,  wearing  apparel,  coarse  linens  and  woolens,  some  cotton  goods, 
wool  and  cotton  cards,  etc.  The  advantages  of  America  in  having  the 
raw  materials  and  market  at  home,  in  exemption  from  duties,  in  the 
ability  to  sell  for  cash  by  the  piece  instead  of  large  invoices  on  long  credits, 
as  imported  goods  were  then  sold,  in  the  superior  strength  of  Ameri- 
can Ituens,  in  the  benefits  of  a  better  atmosphere  for  bleaching  linen  and 
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cottoD^  were  several] j  urged  as  so  many  indocemeDts  to  undertake  maoo- 
factores.  He  recommended  the  exemption  from  duties  of  raw  materials^ 
dye  staffs,  and  certain  implements ;  premiums  for  useful  inTentiona  and 
processes ;  the  invitation  of  foreign  artists  to  settle  by  grants  of  land,  aod 
that  erery  emigrant  ship  should  be  visited  to  ascertain  what  persons  wert 
on  board  capable  of  constructing  useful  machlDcs  or  of  condncting  maott- 
factures.  The  wasteful  use  of  foreign  manufactures  was  illustrated  bj 
the  fact  that  the  importation  into  Philadelphia  alone  of  the  finer  kioda 
of  coat,  vest,  and  sleeve  buttons,  buckles,  and  other  trinkets,  was  sap- 
posed  to  amount  in  a  single  year  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  cost  tiie 
wearers  sixty  thousand  dollars.  In  urging  the  benefits  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  manufactures  in  their  midst,  he  ventured  the  assertioa 
that  the  value  of  American  productions  annually  consumed  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  makers  of  flour,  lumber,  and  bar 
iron,  was  double  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  its  exports  in  the  most 
plentiful  year. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  in  November,  offered  a  gold  medal  of  the 
value  of  $20  for  the  most  useful  engine  or  machine,  to  be  moved  by  water, 
Premioms  ot^^^f  ^^  Otherwise,  by  which  the  ordinary  labor  of  hands  in  maon- 
the  Society,  f^cturlng  cottou,  wool,  flax,  or  hemp,  should  be  better  saved 
than  by  any  then  in  use  in  the  State ;  and  also  for  raising  and  cleaning 
the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton ;  for  the  best  specimens  or 
patterns  of  printed  linens  or  cotton  goods  stained  within  this  State ;  for 
letter  press,  in  bound  volumes,  from  Pennsylvania  types  and  paper;"  for 
earthenware,  flint  glass  ware,  and  bottles ;  for  the  greatest  quantity  of 
wool,  and  of  bleached  wax  fit  for  candles.  Thirty-dollar  premiums  or 
medals  were  offered  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp  or  swingled  flax, 

(1)  A  company  of  English  merchantf,  which  James  Watt,  in  the  foUowing  yetf, 
with  a  large  capital,  was  about  being  form-  carried  over  from  Paris  to  Glasgow.  It 
ed,  it  is  said,  before  the  Revolution,  to  im-  appears  not  to  have  been  employed  at  Mao- 
port  the  brown  linens  of  Europe  to  be  Chester  until  the  year  after  the  date  in  the 
bleached  in  this  country,  where  the  superior  text.  Dr.  Henry,  of  that  city,  suggested 
•nnshino  and  plenty  of  land  was  an  induce-  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  form  of 
ment.  Linens  had  long  been  sent  to  Holland  bleaching  powders,  to  get  rid  of  the  noxiom 
to  be  bleached,  and  the  time  (six  to  eight  vapor.  The  time  of  bleaching  was  redaoed 
months)  required  for  the  process  and  the  by  these  means  from  months  almoet  to  at 
extent  of  ground  occupied,  in  the  middle  many  hours;  but  the  acid  was  supposed, 
of  the  last  century,  greatly  abstracted  from  not  without  reason,  probably,  in  the  infancy 
the  profits  of  the  manufacture.  The  discovery  of  the  art,  to  injure  the  fabric.  Tbomaa 
by  Schecle,  in  1774,  of  the  properties  of  Cooper,  afterward  a  prominent  man  in  thla 
chlorine,  was  scarcely  less  raluable  to  the  country,  was  one  of  the  earliest  oalioobleaeh- 
cotton  and  linen  manufactures  than  the  me-  ers  by  this  method  in  Manchester, 
ohanical  inventions  of  the  same  age.  Ber-  (2)  The  premium  in  this  branoh  was 
thollet,  in  1785,  introduced  the  use  of  oxy-  given  to  the  publishers  of  a  Geru%a  boel^ 
moriatio  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  bleaching,  in  Lancaster. 
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and  the  greatest  namber  of  Finiths'  anvils ;  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  great- 
est quantity  of  potash  and  pearlashes,  and  for  the  greatest  quantity  and 
variety  of  painters'  colors  made  from  fossils  and  earths  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the»  propriety  and  value  of  premiums  and  honorary  rewards, 
when  judiciously  conferred,  in  stimulating  invention  and  competition  in  the 
arts,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Tha  offer  of  this  Society  and  the  subse- 
quent award  of  a  large  sum  by  the  legislature  for  a  machine  for  making 
rolls  for  spinning,  which  was  probably  a  fruit  of  that  offer,  are  said  to 
have  finally  determined  Samuel  Slater  to  come  to  America.  The  pre- 
mium for  calico  and  linen  printing  probably  led  to  the  first  establishment 
of  the  former  business  in  the  United  States  by  John  Hewson,  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  who  also,  in  March,  1789,  received  a  loan  of  £200  from 
the  State,  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  to  enable  him  "  to  enlarge  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  calico  printing  and  bleaching  within  this 
State."'  How  far  the  discrimination  of  the  Society  in  offering  its  high- 
est premiums  for  chemical  products  may  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
mencement, about  this  time,  of  the  first  white-lead  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  by  Mr.  Wetherill,  and  to  the  subsequent  eminence  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  chemical  branches,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  Manufacturing  Committee,  of  which  S.  Wetherill,  Jr.,  was 
chairman,  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  year 
%tpoHotthe^^^^  its  organization,  made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
Committee,  ^f  ^.jj^jj.  operations  to  the  23d  of  August.  It  furnishes  some 
ioteresting  statements.  The  contributions  received  amounted  in  hard 
specie  to  £1327  10s.  6^.,  and  the  expenditures  for  machines,  utensils, 
and  fitting  up  the  manufactory,  to  £453  lOs.  2(2.,  leaving  a  circulating 
capital  of  £874.  To  employ  the  poor,  they  had  purchased  flax  and  em- 
ployed between  two  and  three  hundred  women  in  spinning  linen  yam 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  engaged  workmen  to  make  a  carding 
machine  and  four  jennies  of  40,  44,  60,  and  80  spindles,  respectively,  for 
spinning  cotton.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  artists  and  making 
machines  without  models  or  with  imperfect  ones,  and  obstructions  caused 
by  foreign  agents,  etc.,  they  did  not  get  the  first  loom  at  ns'ork  until 
12th  April,  1788.     The  number  had  since  been  increased  to  twenty-six, 

(1)  John  Hewson,  it  is  said,  was  invited  who  inherited  his  father's  probity  and  be- 
to  this  coantry  from  England  by  Benjamin  nevolence,  and  only  recently  died  at  th« 
Franklin,  and  having  espoused  the  cause  age  of  93.  General  Washington  was  aoeof 
of  the  Revolution,  he  was  taken  tprisoner  by  tomed  to  point,  with  patriotio  pride,  to 
the  British  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  domestio  fabrics  upon  the  person  of  Mn. 
Having  made  his  escape,  fifty  guineas  re-  Washington  f^om  the  establishment  of  the 
ward  were  offered  for  his  re-capture,  dead  elder  Hewson.  He  was  elected  in  Oct,  1788, 
or  alive.  His  print  works  were  near  Rich-  to  print  for  the  Society.  Robert  Taylor  WM 
mond,  where  Dyottville  now  is,  and  were  bis  competitor, 
teotinued  by  hie  son,  of  the  same  name* 
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with  which  had  been  manafkctared,  ap  to  23d  of  Aogost,  the  followiag 
goods  :  Jeans,  2959^  yds,  cordoroys,  197^,  federal  rib,  67,  beaver  fnstiaat 
57,  plain  cottons,  1567^,  linen,  925,  tow  linen,  1337^ — toUl,  7,111  jdn 
In  addition  to  these,  thej  had  in  the  looms  200  yards  of  jeans,  cordaroji, 
cottons  and  linen.  They  had  sold  np  to  that  time  of  jeans,  cotton  and 
linen  yam,  fine  and  tow  linen  to  the  valae  of  £458  5s.  lid  The  nel 
profit  npon  their  operations  was  about  £72,  or  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent 
per  annum.  Between  the  23d  of  August  and  the  Ist  or Norember,  thej 
manufactured  of  jeans,  corduroys,  flowered  cotton,  cottons,  flax  lineii8» 
tow  linens,  and  birdeye,  4016  yards,  of  which  over  one-half,  or  2095  ydi., 
were  cottons,  and  they  had  240  yards  in  the  looms.  The  entire  product 
from  the  beginning  amounted  to  11,367  yards.  From  the  want  of  proper 
bleach  yards  and  persons  who  nnderstood  the  bleaching  business,  onlj 
190  yards  of  cotton  had  been  printed. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
George  Clymer  and  Tench  Coxe,  considered  this  exhibit  of  their  oper»> 
tions  as  highly  encouraging,  especially  as  the  price  of  flax  had  fallen  from 
ninepence  and  ten  pence  the  pound  to  sevenpence,  and  would  probably  be 
lower  on  account  of  increased  attention  to  its  cultivation  ;  and  cotton  had 
also  declined  in  price  from  2s.  *l^d,  a  pound  to  28.  or  2s.  2d.  The  price 
of  cotton  would  bo  kept  down  should  its  cultivation  succeed  in  the 
Southern  States.  If  a  good  profit  had  been  realized  by  the  mannfactore 
on  a  limited  scale  of  materials  purchased  at  the  former  high  rates,  one- 
half  of  which — the  linen  yarn — could  not  be  spun  by  machinery,  it  was 
certain  that  more  extensive  machines,  moved  by  horses  or  water,  most 
greatly  increase  the  profit.  Carding  machines  for  which  they  paid  £100, 
could  now  be  purchased  for  £60 ;  and  a  jenny,  for  which  they  paid  £28, 
for  £15,  and  smaller  implements  were  reduced  in  price  in  proportion. 
Two  separate  and  independent  estimates  by  diflerent  persons  made  the 
cost  of  a  given  quality  of  olive-colored  jean,  with  linen  chain,  28.  5d.  and 
28.  4|rf.  respectively,  for  jean  equal  to  the  British,  which  sold  for  38.  SJ. ; 
flax  being  rated  at  7</.,  cotton  at  28.  3d.  per  pound,  weaving  at  *ld,,  and 
dyeing  and  calendering  at  4d,  a  yard.  The  American  goods  were  abore 
half  an  inch  wider  and  much  heavier  than  the  imported.  The  Committee 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  being  impressed  with  the  clearest  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  cotton  branch,  they  "  beg  leave  to  recommend  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture  by  fresh  subscrip* 
tions,  until  a  knowledge  and  due  sense  of  its  value  shall  induce  soom 
proper  persons,  either  citizens  or  foreigners,  to  undertake  the  bosi- 
ness." 

On  the  29th  March,  previous  to  the  opening  of  this  manufactory,  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  "  Act  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
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Manafactares  of  the  State.''    This  Act,  which  was  limited  to  two  yean, 
prohibited,  ander  certain  penalties,  the  exportation   of  manufactnring 
machines,  the  scarcitj  of  which  was  the  great  obstacle  to  snch 
«MOttnig«.   undertakings.  This  Act  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  American 
Museum,  M.  Carej,  to  have  owed  its  existence  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1787,  two  carding  and  spinning  machines  in  the  possession 
of  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  calculated  to  save  the  labor  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons,  were  purchased  by  the  agency  of  a  British  artisan, 
packed  up  in  cases  as  common  merchandise,  and  shipped  to  Liverpool. 
A  qaantity  of  cotton  seed  is  also  stated  to  have  been  soon  after  purchased 
in  Virginia  and  burned,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  extension  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  in  America,  and  their  injurious  effects  upon  the 
importation  of  Manchester  goods.     In  October,  1788,  a  reward  of  £l(K) 
was  given  John  Hague,  of  Alexandria,  Ya.,  for  a  carding  machine  completed 
for  the  Society  in  March  of  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  legislature  passed 
"An  Act  to  assist  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  this  State."   Tin's  Act  was 
designed  to  assist  **  The  Manufacturing  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts,  and  under 
whom  a  manufactory  of  cotton  articles  has  accordingly  been  established  with 
great  prospect  of  success  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  sums  sub- 
scribed to  which  [were]  inadequate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  upon 
that  extensive  and  liberal  scale  which  it  is  the  interest  of  this  State  to 
promote."    It  authorized  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  to  subscribe  in  the 
name  and  for  the  use  of  the  State  for  one  hundred  shares,  of  £10  each, 
in  the  manufacturing  fund  of  the  said  Society;  which  was  done  accord* 
ingly,  and  an  order  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Kittenhouse,  in  favor 
of  Christopher  Marshall,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  for  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  April   9,  1789.*     The  manufactory  was  burned 
^own  on  the  night  of  the  24th  March,  1790,'  and  evidence  having  been 
obtained  that  it  was  fired  by  design,  a  reward  was  offered  by  the  State 
for  the  detection  of  the  culprit. 

The  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Coxe  and  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  cotton  are  believed  to  have  had  much 
iBdamoeof  influence  with  the  members  of  the  Convention  assembled  in 
th«soei«ty.  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  to  frame  a  Con- 
stitution under  which  a  more  efficient  government  could  be  adopted  to 

(1)  Laws  of  FennsyWani*.  Colonial  Re-  street,  now  No.  322,  waa  entirely  destroyed 
emli,  XTi.  61.  by  fire,  together  with  a  quantity  of  good  m». 

(2)  "March  24.  1790.— Aboat  11  o'elook    eli\neTy,"Shallu$*  Chron.  Tablet, 

at  nighty   the    Calico  Manafaetory  at  the  The  site  of  this  factory  thus  appears  tO 

S.  W.  corner  of  Market  and  Kinth  streets,  hare  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  ManafiM- 

Philadelphia,    adjoining    Peter    Markoe's  taring  Society  of  1775,  and  wks  rented  of 

hovMy  then  ealled  the  upper  end  of  Market  William  Bingham  at  £40  per  annam. 
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itmulj  tlie  ASBerooi  erilj  suisiag  ssder  tbe  old  CoafedcntioB.  Th* 
Sovsh«ni  delez^ief,  oa  reion^Iaz  hocne,  gestnl^j  neoamcttdtd  the  cohi- 
TACoc  (/  cotUio,  t&d  «i*Ji  soch  sizcecas  u  to  secure  mcrtMstd  attention 
to  UkA:  crop.  Toe  sazit  iLisence  ftod  lae  DeocflBin'  of  m  leTenoe  indoetd 
tbe  £r*t  C'>Dzn^  of  vLica  Mr.  Cljmer  vas  m  iceBiber,  to  protect  tte 
gTovth  of  tLe  rav  material  ai.*!  its  mangfartare  bj  a  datj  of  ^i.  a  poond 
on  foreign  cotton,  and  of  £Te  per  cent.,  vhicb  vas  looo  after  increased 
to  tvelTe  and  a  haX  on  foreign  mannfactared  cottona.  There  is  littla 
doobt  thit  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasnrj  derived  important  hinti^  m 
the  formation  of  his  fiacal  sobeme,  and  mnch  material  for  his  able  report 
on  Mannfactnres,  from  the  statesmanlike  rievs  and  accniaie  knowledge 
of  hia  fteaiitant,  Mr.  Coxe.  In  his  recommendation  of  the  cotton  culture 
for  the  creation  of  a  redundant  staple,  and  of  manniactnres  as  one  of  the 
irmest  supports  of  a  prosperons  agricnltnre  and  commerce,  the  latter  vaa 
anremittin^  and  enthusiastic.  His  vritings  on  the  subject  constitate  a 
principal  sonrce  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  industry  daring  a 
Domber  of  years  succeeding  the  peace.  His  reriev  of  the  work  of  Lord 
Sheffield  is  an  able  refutation  of  the  errors  of  that  writer,  who  opposed 
the  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  the  late  Colonies,  introduced  in  Par- 
liament by  Mr.  Pitt  in  17  S3,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  forfeited  the 
priTileges  of  British  subjects ;  that  no  treaty  with  them  could  be  binding 
on  all  the  States,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  remain  dependent  chiefiy 
opon  Great  Briuin  for  most  kinds  of  manufactures,  in  which  they  cooM 
ncTer  rival  the  former,  and  that  they  had  few  surplus  productions  which 
ihe  remaining  Colonies  of  the  Crown  could  not  furnish  with  equal 
facility. 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coze,  that  PennsylTania,  within  a 
a  Tear  or  two  after  if  not  before  the  destruction  of  the  small  manulactoij 
pun  of  a  aboTe  referred  to,  was  in  possession  of  a  full  set  of  the  Ark- 
tttrrtr(f*tMwn  ^"^ght  machinery  for  spinning  cotton,  as  well  as  the  complete 
»ogge,t«j.  ^orkg  of  the  water-mill  for  spinning  hemp  and  worsted  yam.' 
He  strongly  advocated  the  introduction  of  manufactures  on  a  large  scale 
commensurate  with  the  increased  abilities  and  wants  of  the  country.  He 
drew  up  and  published  the  details  of  a  plan  for  a  manufacturing  town  in 


(1)  William    Pollard,    of     Philadelphia,  delphia,  and  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  PrvrU 

patented,  December  20,   1791,  a  machine  dence,  R.  L     At  Philadelphia,  John  Batler, 

for  spinning  cotton,  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  "Cotton  machine  Maker  and  Plane  Maker," 

White  to  have  been  the  firtt  water>frmme  carried  on  at  111   N.  Third  »t.,  and  a  Mr. 

erected  there.     The  want  of  f noce«a  on  the  Garlick,  from  Great  Britain,  alto  made  theau 

part  of  the    inv^entor,  retarded  the  cotton  Felix  Crawford  made  flying  shotUec  st  thai 

manafactare  in  Philadelphia.     Cotton  m»-  time  at  3S4  S.  Second  sL 
•hlnery  of  all  kinds  was  then  made  at  Phila- 
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tbe  interior  of  the  State,  wbicli  shoold  be  to  Philadelphia  what  Man- 
ebesteri  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield  wei*e  to  their  respective 
seaports.  A  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  raised  either  hj 
the  SQbscriptious  of  an  associated  company,  by  lottery  tickets,  or  by  an 
appropriation  of  State  fands  to  that  amount,  was  to  be  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  whereon  the  factories  for  all 
branches  of  manufacture,  dwellings,  and  other  appurtenances  of  a  com* 
plete  manufacturing  village  were  to  be  erected,  to  become  the  great 
support  of  the  rural  population  around.  Navigable  communication  with 
tbe  city  and  the  interior,  an  ample  water-power  and  access  to  wood  and 
coal,  etc.,  were  the  conditions  which  should  determine  its  selection.  The 
suggestion  was  afterward  acted  upon  by  a  "  Society  for  the  establishment 
of  useful  Manufactures,"  which,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  with  a  large  capital  in  shares  of  $400  each,  was 
chartered  in  November,  1791,  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  with 
extensive  privileges  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  Manufactures  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Passaic.  Although  not  immediately  successful,  the  enterprise  was 
the  foundation  of  the  present  active  town  of  Patterson,  which  not  many 
years  after  became  the  seat  of  numerous  cotton  factories,  that  having  been 
the  first  in  the  State. 

We  are  furnished  from  the  same  source  some  interesting  particulars 
of  the  state  of  other  branches  of  manufactures  at  this  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  neighboring  States,  and  particularly  of  the  family  manu- 
factures. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  household  productions,  and  in  many  of  them  small 
loeifMeand  manufacturing  establishments  for  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton,  as 
Sluwhlfid  ^®^^  ^^  other  descriptions  of  goods,  were  springing  up.  The 
MMufactarea.  average  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  the  United  States 
for  several  years  preceding  1789,  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  of 
population  in  the  States,  were  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  less  than  the 
average  of  several  years  preceding  the  war.  But  the  trade  which  had 
opened  with  India  and  China  supplied  large  quantities  of  muslins,  cali- 
coes, and  other  cottons,  nankeens,  and  silks  from  those  countries.  The 
profits  of  this  commerce,  in  which  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  merchant  to 
sell  such  goods  by  invoices  marked  one  hundred  per  cent  above  the  price 
at  Calcutta,  caused  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  trade.  British  manu- 
factures, at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  drive  India  goods  from  the  market, 
supplied  their  cottons  in  unlimited  quantities  and  upon  the  easiest  credit. 
These  causes  combined,  raised  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  these  States.  As  the 
American  trade  was  now  an  open  one,  the  importations  of  duck  and 
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otber  linens  from  Russia  and  Holland  also  greaUj  increased.  Ko 
than  twenty-two  ships  arrived  in  American  ports  in  the  year  IT90  (in« 
8t  Petersburg,  laden  with  cordage,  tickings,  drillings,  diaper,  broad, 
narrow,  and  printed  linens,  crash  sheeting,  rovers'  dock,  hemp,  flax,  and 
iron.  Notwithstanding  these  large  importations,  there  had  been  a  Terj 
great  and  general  increase  in  the  number  of  manafactares  and  in  the 
amonnt  of  their  products. 

The  City  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  total  population  of  43,000, 
contained,  exclusive  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  handicrafts,  2,200 
persons  who  might  properly  be  denominated  manu/aciurerg,  or  OTer 
one-fourth  of  the  8,600  adult  males  it  was  supposed  to  contain.  Several 
inland  towns  of  the  State,  and  some  in  other  States,  exceeded  that  pro- 
portion of  manufacturers.  The  extent  of  the  hoosehold  industry  and  Its 
fatnre  increase  were  overlooked  by  Lord  Sheffield.  "  The  progress  and 
present  state  of  this  invaluable  branch  of  the  natural  industry,"  Mr. 
Ooxe  observes,  **  exceeds  every  idea,  it  is  believed,  that  has  been  formed 
of  it  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  In  all  the  States  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  white  people,  domestic  manufactures  are  known  to  be 
rery  considerable,  yielding  a  considerable  surplus  for  the  nse  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  Union." 

But  even  in  States  where  the  blacks  were  numerous,  and  near  the  sea- 
coasts,  where  imported  goods  were  easily  obtained,  this  branch  of 
HouMhoid  Manufactures  was  greater  than  was  supposed.  An  illustration 
in*8oatherr* *^  fumlshed  in  the  case  of  one  neighborhood  in  Virginia,  on  a 
OoioBiM.  navigable  river,  where  the  whites  were  to  the  blacks  as  one  to 
two.  In  twenty  families,  rich  and  poor  taken  indiscriminately,  it  was 
ascertained  that,  among  a  total  of  301  persons  of  both  colors,  there  were 
made  of  fine  table  linen,  sheeting,  shirting,  etc.,  190?  yards ;  of  negro 
clothing,  blanketing,  etc.,  lOOT  yards;  152  pairs  of  coarse  and  108  of  6ne 
stockings.  The  finer  qualities  of  Cloth  were  worth  60  cents  per  yard, 
and  the  coarser  42  cents ;  and  the  total  value  of  their  industry  was 
$1670.  The  highest  value  made  in  one  family  was  $267,  and  the  lowest 
$21.50.  There  was  but  one  family  in  the  twenty  that  did  not  manu- 
facture. 

Another  example  of  twenty  families,  taken  in  the  same  indiscriminate 
way,  furnished  the  following  products  of  family  industry.  Linen,  1095 
yards;  woolen,  344  yards;  cotton,  1681  yards;  stockings,  174  pairs; 
shoes  made  on  the  estates,  237  pairs;  total  value,  $1791.  These  were 
considered  fair  averages  of  the  family  manufactures  generally.  In  the 
maritime  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  Virginia,  in  a  district 
containing  2729  families,  it  was  ascertained  that  315,000  yards  of  flaxen 
"Cloth  were  made  in  a  year,  45,000  yards  of  woolen,  80,000  yards  of 
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cotton,  aod  45,000  of  linen  and  woolen  Oloth,  besides  a  qnantitj  of  coarse 
stockings.  AH  the  shoes  and  three-foarths  of  the  Clothing  were  made  in 
the  country  from  materials  grown  on  the  farms,  including  the  cotton 
used.  Foar  other  conoties  showed  an  average  of  nearly  200  yards  of 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  made  in  each  family,  and  five-sixths  of  all  the 
apparel  worn  was  produced  in  the  same  way.  So  great  had  been  the  in- 
crease of  this  industry  in  Virginia,  that  a  few  years  later  it  was  beliered 
that^  throughout  the  State,  three-fourths  of  all  the  Clothing  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  people,  who,  before  the  war,  had  imported  seven-eighths  of  it 

In  South  Carolina,  the  family  manufactures  in  interior  parts  of  the 
State  furnished  a  sufficient  supply  of  substantinl  middh'ng  and  coarse 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods.  It  was  the  sume  in  Georgia.  In 
North  Carolina  they  were  nearly  as  attentive  to  domestic  manufactures 
as  in  Virginia,  and  some  good  cotton  stuffs  were  made. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  De  Warville,  August  15, 
1786,  observes,  *'  The  four  southernmost  States  make  a  great  deal  of 
cotton.  Their  poor  are  almost  entirely  clothed  in  it  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer. In  winter  they  wear  shirts  of  it,  and  outer  clothing  of  cotton  and 
wool  mixed.  In  summer  their  shirts  are  linen,  but  the  outer  clothing 
cotton.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  almost  entirely  of  cotton,  manufac* 
tnred  by  themselves,  except  the  richer  class,  and  even  many  of  these  wear 
a  g^od  deal  of  homespun  cotton.  It  is  as  well  manufactured  as  the 
calicoes  of  Europe."  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  written  in  the  previous 
year,  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  mannfacture<i,  believing  that  the 
people  would  be  more  happy,  virtuous,  and  prosperous  as  an  ag^cultural 
people  than  they  could  be  with  the  vices  and  evils  of  manufacturing  towns 
in  their  midst.  His  views  afterward  underwent  a  change,  and  he  became 
an  advocate  of  domestic  manufactures.  He  even  became  himself  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  household  way,  and  employed  two  spinning  jennies,  a 
cording  machine,  and  loom  with  flying-shuttle,  by  which  he  made  more 
than  two  thousand  yards  of  Cloth  which  his  family  and  servants  required 
yearly.  Previous  to  this,  however,  we  find  him,  in  1788,  writing  to  Mr. 
Digges,  that  "in  general  it  is  impossible  for  manufactures  to  succeed  in 
America  from  the  high  price  of  labor,"  and  that  it  was  "not  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  that  country  to  give  any  aid  to  works  of  any 
kind." 

In  Connecticut,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  household  manufactures 
were  such  as  to  furnish  a  surplus  sold  out  of  the  State.  New  England 
HraMhoid  linens  had  affected  the  price  and  the  importations  of  that  artide 
"•JjJ^'*^  from  New  York  to  Georgia.  The  household  manufactures 
so«uad.  (exclusive  of  those  made  in  regular  factories)  included  woolen 
and  linen  cloth,  sail  cloth,  bed-ticks,  some  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  nails 
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and  spikes,  some  silk  battons,  handkerchiefs,  ribands  and  atafh,  sewingw 
silk,  threads,  fringes,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashea. 

In  Mussachasetts  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  was  less  bj 
one-half  than  it  was  twentj  years   before,  although    population  had 
greatly  increased,  and  considerable  quantities  of  home-made  articles 
were  shipped   out   of  the    State.      The  dress,  furniture,  and  oatwird 
cargoes  gave  evidence  of  the  increase  of  domestic  production.     Id  t 
regular  factory  there  were   made  as  much  as  ten  thousand  pairs  of 
cotton  and  wool  cards,  chiefly  employed  in  the  domestic  mabufactorei 
throughout  the  Union ;  100  tons  of  nails  in  another,  and  150,000  pain 
of  stuff  and  silk  shoes  in  the  single  town  of  Lynn,  of  which  10,365 
pairs  were  shipped  by  one  family  to  Philadelphia  in  a  year.     Thread  and 
silk  lace  and  edgings  to  the  amount  of  41,979  yards  were  made  ift 
families,  and  not  in   regular  factories,  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  which 
contained  4,562  inhabitants.    Pattern  cards  of  36  specimens  of  these  nev 
manufactures  were  exhibited.     Yet  Ipswich  was  a  seaport,  and  lace  a 
compact  article  easily  imported.     Other  towns  in   Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  made  the  same   articles  to  a  less  extent.     The  financial 
troubles  growing  out  of  the  disordered  public  and  private  credit,  and  the 
heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods,  which  an  inefficient  Federal  goveriH 
ment  could  not  relieve,  produced  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  Massacho- 
setts  in  1786,  and  renewed  the  former  combinations  against  the  use  of 
imported  goods  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  domestic  manufactam. 
Spinning  matches  and  other  modes  of  cherishing  the  native  efforts  of  the 
people  for  a  time  prevailed,  and  were  encouraged  by  Governor  Bow* 
doin  and  the  friends  of  home  industrv. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  the  same  progress  had  been 
made.  The  number  of  regular  factories  in  the  former  was  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  The  linen  manufactures  were  a  lending 
branch,  and  cotton-mills  were  in  operation.  In  Providence  and  vicinity, 
30,000  yards  of  woolen  Cloth  were  made  in  1790,  and  in  the  following 
year  25,265  yards  of  linen,  5,858  of  cotton,  3,165  of  woolen,  512  of  car- 
peting, and  4,093  pair  of  stockings,  859  of  gloves,  and  260  yards  of 
fringe  were  made,  all  of  which  were  household  fabrics. 

The  number  of  fulling-mills  in  New  Hampshire  indicated  the  extent 
of  the  hon«5ehold  manufactures  of  woolen,  of  which  they  had  no  estab- 
lished manufactory  of  any  extent 

New  Jersey  had  in  1784  forty-one  fulling-mills  for  household  woolens, 
but  they  had  no  woolen  factories. 

Fulling-mills  were  very  numerous  throughout  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  ten  in  the  vicinity  of  Reading.  The  number  of  oil-mills  indicated 
a  great  production  of  flax,  and  as  no  regular  linen  factories  existed,  a 
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Tast  lionsebold  manafkctnre  of  linen  was  to  be  inferred.  The  sale  of  spin- 
ning-wheel  irons  from  one  shop  in  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  amonnted  to 
1,500  sets,  nearly  all  for  domestic  nse  in  families — an  increase  of  twentj* 
nine  per  cent,  over  the  previons  year.  In  Lancaster,  the  largest  inland 
town  in  the  United  States  in  1*786,  were  about  TOO  families,  of  whom  234 
were  mannfactarers,  in  which  were  included  14  hatters,  36  shoemakers, 
85  tailors,  25  wearers  of  woolen,  linen  and  cotton  Cloth,  3  stocking 
wearers,  and  4  dyers.  Within  ten  miles  of  the  town  were  4  oil-mills,  5 
hemp*mills,  and  1  fulling-mill,  which  indicated  a  predominance  of  the 
linen  branch  in  their  mannfactnres.  The  increase  must  have  been  great 
in  the  four  subsequent  years.  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  Counties 
were  among  the  most  active  in  manufactures  of  any  in  the  State,  and 
probably  in  the  Union.  Delaware,  Bucks,  Chester,  and  Montgomery 
had  also  very  numerous  manufactures  and  much  household  industry. 
Pittsburg,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon,  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State, 
had  respectively  130,  40,  and  85  families,  and  the  number  of  mannfac- 
tarers in  each  was  severally  40,  15,  and  23.  Washington,  near  the  Ohio, 
and  still  more  remote,  had  grown  up  since  the  war,  and  numbered  32 
manufacturers  of  25  different  kinds.  Twenty-seven  per  cent,  was  the 
lowest  and  thirty-seven  per  cent,  the  highest  proportion  of  manufacturers 
to  the  whole  population  in  those  villages,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  of 
the  older  towns,  and  indicated  the  value  of  manufactures  \4  the  agricul- 
toral  population. 

Frederick  and  Elizabeth,  towns  in  Maryland,  and  Stanton  and  Win* 
Chester,  Virginia,  and  some  other  southern  towns,  were  believed  to  ex- 
hibit equal  advance  in  domestic  industry.  The  last-named  employed 
8  or  10  hatters,  whose  manufacture  was  in  much  repute,  and  sold  for  one 
dollar  each,  and  eleven  dollars  per  dozen.  They  were  made  of  wool,  which 
was  often  ordered  from  Philadelphia,  and  brought  one-third  of  a  dollar 
per  pound.  There  were  several  oil-mills,  which  paid  2d.  to  2s.  6(i.  a 
bashel  for  flax-seed.  There  were  eight  or  nine  weavers  and  two  spinning- 
wheel  makers. 

Such,  taking  a  part  for  the  whole,  was  the  vast  scene  of  domestic 
household  manufactures  which,  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence,  was  presented  throughout  the  whole  country.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  spirit  of  a  self-dependent  industry  animated  more  or  less 
every  household,  from  that  of  the  wealthy  planter  of  the  oldest  towns 
to  the  bark  or  log  cabin  of  the  frontier  settler  on  the  Scioto  or  the 
Alabama. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  like  correct  or  general  statistics  of  the 
industry  of  the  States,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  family  manufactures.   The  writer  from  whom  we  have  drawn 
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and  spikes,  some  silk  battons,  handkerchiefs,  ribands  and  atnflSi,  aewingw 

silk,  threads,  fringes,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

In  Mossachosetts  the  importation  of  foreign  mannfactores  waa  less  bf 
one-half  than  it  was  twenty  years  before,  although  popolation  bad 
greatly  increased,  and  considerable  qnantities  of  home-made  articlea 
were  shipped  ont  of  the  State.  The  dress,  furnitore,  and  ontward 
cargoes  gave  evidence  of  the  increase  of  domestic  production.  In  a 
regular  factory  there  were  made  as  much  as  ten  thousand  pairs  of 
cotton  and  wool  cards,  chiefly  employed  in  the  domestic  manufactnrea 
throughout  the  Union ;  100  tons  of  nails  in  another,  and  150,000  pain 
of  stuff  and  silk  shoes  in  the  single  town  of  Lynn,  of  which  10,355 
pairs  were  shipped  by  one  family  to  Philadelphia  in  a  year.  Thread  and 
silk  lace  and  edgings  to  the  amount  of  41,9*79  yards  were  made  in 
families,  and  not  in  regular  factories,  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  which 
contained  4,562  inhabitants.  Pattern  cards  of  36  specimens  of  these  new 
manufactures  were  exhibited.  Tet  Ipswich  was  a  seaport,  and  lace  a 
compact  article  easily  imported.  Other  towns  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  made  the  same  articles  to  a  less  extent.  The  financial 
troubles  growing  out  of  the  disordered  public  and  private  credit,  and  tJie 
heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods,  which  an  inefficient  Federal  govern- 
ment  could  not  relieve,  produced  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1786,  and  renewed  the  former  combinations  against  the  use  of 
imported  goods  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  domestic  manufactures. 
Spinning  matches  and  other  modes  of  cherishing  the  native  eflforts  of  the 
people  for  a  time  prevailed,  and  were  encouraged  by  Governor  Bow- 
doin  and  the  friends  of  home  industry. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  the  same  progress  had  been 
made.  The  number  of  regular  factories  in  the  former  was  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  The  linen  manufactures  were  a  leading 
branch,  and  cotton-mills  were  in  operation.  In  Providence  and  vicinity, 
80,000  yards  of  woolen  Cloth  were  made  in  1790,  and  in  the  following 
year  25,265  yards  of  linen,  5,858  of  cotton,  3,165  of  woolen,  512  of  car- 
peting, and  4,093  pair  of  stockings,  859  of  gloves,  and  260  yards  of 
fringe  were  made,  all  of  which  were  household  fabrics. 

The  number  of  fulling-mills  in  New  Hampshire  indicated  the  extent 
of  the  honschold  manufactures  of  woolen,  of  which  they  had  no  estab- 
lished manufactory  of  any  extent. 

New  Jersey  had  in  1784  forty-one  fulling-mills  for  household  woolens, 
but  they  had  no  woolen  factories. 

Fulling-mills  were  very  numerous  throughout  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  ten  in  the  vicinity  of  Reading.  The  number  of  oil-mills  indicated 
a  great  production  of  flax,  and  as  no  regular  linen  factories  existed,  a 
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Tatt  lionsehold  manofacture  of  linen  was  to  be  inferred.  The  sale  of  spin- 
ning-wheel irons  from  one  shop  in  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  amonnted  to 
1,500  sets,  nearlj  all  for  domestic  ase  in  families — an  increase  of  twenty- 
nine  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  In  Lancaster,  the  largest  inland 
town  in  the  United  States  in  1*786,  were  about  tOO  families,  of  whom  284 
were  mannfactnrers,  in  which  were  included  14  hatters,  86  shoemakers, 
25  tailors,  25  wea?ers  of  woolen,  linen  and  cotton  Cloth,  8  stocking 
weavers,  and  4  dyers.  Within  ten  miles  of  the  town  were  4  oil -mills,  5 
hemp-mills,  and  1  fulling-mill,  which  indicated  a  predominance  of  the 
linen  branch  in  their  manufactures.  The  increase  must  have  been  great 
in  the  four  subsequent  years.  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  Counties 
were  among  the  most  active  in  manufactures  of  any  in  the  State,  and 
probably  in  the  Union.  Delaware,  Bucks,  Chester,  and  Montgomery 
had  also  very  numerous  manufactures  and  much  household  industry. 
Pittsburg,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon,  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State, 
had  respectively  180,  40,  and  85  families,  and  the  number  of  mannfac- 
tnrers in  each  was  severally  40,  15,  and  23.  Washington,  near  the  Ohio, 
and  still  more  remote,  had  grown  up  since  the  war,  and  numbered  82 
manufacturers  of  25  different  kinds.  Twenty-seven  per  cent,  was  the 
lowest  and  thirty-seven  per  cent,  the  highest  proportion  of  manufacturers 
to  the  whole  population  in  those  villages,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  of 
the  older  towns,  and  indicated  the  value  of  manufactures  \4  the  agricul- 
tural population. 

Frederick  and  Elizabeth,  towns  in  Maryland,  and  Stanton  and  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  and  some  other  southern  towns,  were  believed  to  ex- 
hibit equal  advance  in  domestic  industry.  The  last-named  employed 
8  or  10  hatters,  whose  manufacture  was  in  much  repute,  and  sold  for  one 
dollar  each,  and  eleven  dollars  per  dozen.  They  were  made  of  wool,  which 
was  often  ordered  from  Philadelphia,  and  brought  one-third  of  a  dollar 
per  pound.  There  were  several  oil-mills,  which  paid  28.  to  2s.  6c?.  a 
bushel  for  flax-seed.  There  were  eight  or  nine  weavers  and  two  spinning- 
wheel  makers. 

Such,  taking  a  part  for  the  whole,  was  the  vast  scene  of  domestic 
household  manufactures  which,  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence,  was  presented  throughout  the  whole  country.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  spirit  of  a  self-dependent  industry  animated  more  or  less 
every  household,  from  that  of  the  wealthy  planter  of  the  oldest  towns 
to  the  bark  or  log  cabin  of  the  frontier  settler  on  the  Scioto  or  the 
Alabama. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  like  correct  or  general  statistics  of  the 
industry  of  the  States,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  family  manufactures.  The  writer  from  whom  we  have  drawn 
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the  foregoing  particalara,  yentnred,  however,  to  make  a  compntation  of 
the  value  of  hosiery  and  Cloths  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  cottoo  prodoead 
anDuallj  in  1*790,  on  the  basis  of  the  partial  retams  from  Yirginia.  TIm 
population  of  that  State,  exclusive  of  Eentnckj,  was  70,825  famflfea. 
Taking  the  lowest  of  the  returns,  which  gave  the  rate  of  $83^  to  each 
family,  and  rejecting  one-third  and  odd  numbers  for  a  moderate  calcula* 
tioD,  he  obtained  the  sum  of  $3,900,000  as  the  value  of  household  manu- 
factures alone,  exclusive  of  the  work  of  regular  tanners,  shoemaken, 
blacksmiths,  weavers,  and  other  tradesmen  in  Yirginia.  Computed  at 
the  same  rate,  the  population  of  the  United  States,  taken  at  3,900,000 
persons,  would  yield  a  value  of  above  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annoally 
of  such  manufactures.*  It  is  at  least  certain  that  this  species  of  iudnatrf, 
combined  with  the  product  of  regular  factories  for  the  prodnetion  of 
various  species  of  Cloth,  leather,  etc.,  went  very  far  toward  a  full  supply 
of  the  necessary  clothing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  And 
when  the  great  economy  to  which  the  entire  population  outside  of  the 
large  towns  had  been  long  inured,  and*  the  less  artificial  wants  of  all  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  generation  are  taken  into  account,  H 
may  be  questioned  if  the  people  of  that  day  were  not  as  really  inde* 
pendent  of  other  countries  for  such  necessaries  as  their  descendants  al 
present. 

The  greai^  attention  which,  since  the  Peace,  had  been  given  to  tlM 
increase  and  improvement  of  the  wool  of  the  country,  had  called  intd 
existence  many  small  manufactories  of  woolen  Cloth.  Onr  previoos 
pages  will  show  that  wool  had  all  along  been  an  object  of  encourage- 
ment  in  the  several  Colonies.  Rapid  progress  was  made,  after  the 
war,  in  agriculture;  and  Agricultural  Societies,  which,  within  a  few 
years,  were  formed  in  most  of  the  States,  contributed  much  to  that 
end,  as  associations  for  the  promotion  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Manufac- 
tures did  in  the  mechanical  branches.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  formed  in  March,  1785,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  these  useful  organizations.  But  the  first  incorporated 
in  this  country  was  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  in 
South  Carolina,  which  was  chartered  the  £ame  year.  This  society  turned 
its  attention  to  the  introduction  of  new  staples  and  the  improvement  of 
old  ones.  In  addition  to  premiums  or  medals  for  the  best  mode  of 
destroying  the  caterpillar  which  infested  the  cotton  plant ;  for  a  practi- 
cable method  of  discharj^ing  stains  from  cotton  and  rendering  it  perfectly 
white;  for  the  production  of  rice,  olives,  vines,  oils  of  olives,  castor  seaa- 
mum,  cotton,  and  suLfiower  seeds,  for  senna,  cassia,  rhubarb,  hops,  mad- 

(1)  View  of  the  United  Statoi,  262. 
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der,  figs,  etc.,  it  offered  a  medal  to  the  person  who  should  first  establish 
and  keep  withii)  the  State  a  flock  of  sheep  of  the  true  merino  breed. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  eff'ort  to  procure  that  valnable 
animal  for  America;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  people  of  Carolina, 
that  their  effort  to  obtain  the  breed  was  as  early  as  the  first  intro- 
dnction  of  Spanish  sheep  into  Silesia,  which  afterward  became  so  cele- 
brated for  its  wool.  The  German  province  procured  the  stock  in  that 
year,  and  France  during  the  next,  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  these 
States  until  the  year  1802,  when  Mr.  Jervis  and  Colonel  Humphreys, 
and  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York,  sent  to  America  the  merino 
wooled  sheep. 

Indeed,  Carolina,  in  which  the  useful  arts  had  not  before  met  with  the 
encouragement  they  deserved,  seemed  about  this  time  to  have  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  importance.     The   legislature,  in   the   previous  year, 
enacted  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which,  as 
recommended  by  Congress,  secured  to  authors  the  copyright  of  books, 
and  to  inventors  of  useful  machines  the  benefits  of  their  discoveries.     A 
correspondent  of  the  American  Museum,  writing  from  Charleston,  in  July, 
1790,  states  that  a  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  cotton  mann« 
factnre,  had  already  completed  and  in  operation  on  the  High  Hills  of  the 
Santee,  near  Statesburg,  ginning,  carding,  and  other  machines,  driven  by 
irater,  and  also  spinning  machines  with  84  spindles  each,  with  every 
necessary  article  for    manufacturing  cotton.      If  this  information    be 
correct,  the  attempt  to  manufacture  by  machinery  the  cotton  which  they 
were  then   beginning  to  cultivate  extensively  was  nearly  as  early  as 
those  of  the  Northern  States.     A  fulling  and  dressing-mill  for  fine  and 
coarse  woolens  was  also  at  work  on  Fishing  Creek,  near  the  Catawba 
River,  which  was  kept  fully  employed  by  the  spinners  and  weavers,  and 
the  operations  of  dyeing,  fulling,  and  pressing  were  well  performed  by 
artists  from  Great  Britain.     A  fulling-mill  had  been  still  earlier  erected 
in  Pendleton  district,  on  Cane  Creek,  which  afterward  suspended  opera- 
tions for  want  of  workmen  acquainted  with  the  business.     Cotton  gins 
were  worked  by  water  in  that  district  about  this  time.     The  ordinary 
wool  of  the  country  had,  however,  been  somewhat  improved  by  atten- 
tion, and  attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  it  in  a  better  manner  and 
on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 

As  early  as  1736,  John  Davis,  a  clothier  of  Connecticut,  proposed  to 
"  instruct  the  people  in  the  process  of  woolen  manufacture ;"  and  in 
BtnekinR  1787,  Samucl  Loomis,  of  Colchester,  announced  that  he  was 
^Bumlcut.  "  prepared  to  introduce  a  new  epoch  in  the  manufacture  of 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk  upon  a  new  constructed  plan.'?  Much 
of  the  wool  in  early  times  was  combed  and  spun  for  worsted,  and  a  coo- 
27 
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the  toTtgolng  particnlarn,  Tentared,  htiwever,  to  mmke  a  compntatioQ  of 
the  Talae  of  hoaierj  and  Cloths  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  produced 
ftUDDallj  io  1T90,  on  the  basis  of  the  partial  retaroB  from  Tirf^inio.  The 
population  of  that  State,  exclusiTe  of  Eentackj,  vas  10,825  faranin. 
Taking  the  lowest  of  the  retuniB,  which  gare  the  rate  of  $83^  to  eub 
familj,  and  rejecting  one-third  and  odd  numbers  for  a  moderate  calculi- 
tioD,  he  obtained  the  enni  of  |3, 900,000  as  the  ralae  of  household  maDU- 
factnres  alone,  excluBive  of  the  work  of  regular  tanners,  shoemaken, 
blacksmithfl,  weavers,  and  other  tradesmen  in  Virginia.  Computed  at 
the  same  rate,  the  popnlation  of  the  United  States,  Uken  at  3,900,000 
persons,  woald  yield  a  valae  of  abore  twenty  millions  of  ilollnrn  nnnndly 
of  snch  manufuctnrea. '  It  is  at  least  certain  that  tbia  species  of  iiidnstiy, 
combined  with  the  prodnct  of  regular  factories  for  the  prodiiotion  of 
various  species  of  Cloth,  leather,  etc.,  went  very  far  toward  a  full  snp|dy 
of  the  necessary  clothing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  pO|iulation.  Aod 
when  the  great  economy  to  which  the  entire  popnlation  outside  of  Ibt 
lai^e  towns  had  been  long  innred,  and' the  less  artificial  wants  of  all  con- 
pared  with  those  of  the  present  generation  are  taken  into  account,  it 
may  be  qnestJoned  if  the  people  of  that  day  were  not  aa  really  indt- 
peodeat  of  other  countries  for  snch  necessariea  as  their  descendants  st 
present. 

The  grea^  attention  which,  since  the  Peace,  had  been  giren  to  the 
increase  and  iniprorcment  of  tho  wool  of  the  country,  had  called  isto 
existence  many  small  manofactories  of  woolen  Cloth.  O-ir  TTevionj 
pages  will  show  that  wool  had  all  along  been  an  object  of  cnconraj^ 
ment  in  tho  several  Colonics.  Rapid  progress  was  mailc,  after  the 
war,  in  agriculture;  and  Agricultural  Societies,  which,  wiihin  a  few 
years,  were  formed  in  most  of  the  States,  contributed  much  to  thit 
end,  as  associations  for  the  promotion  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Manofae- 
tares  did  in  tlic  mechanical  branches.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  formed  in  March,  1785,  is  believed  to  haw 
lieen  the  earliest  of  these  useful  organizations.  But  the  first  incorporated 
in  this  country  was  tho  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriailtartv"  ia 
South  Carolina,  which  was  chartered  the  aame  year.  This  society  toned 
its  attention  to  the  inirodnclion  of  new  staples  and  the  improvement rf 
old  ones.  Tn  Addition  to  premiums  or  medals  for  the  brut  moAa  t 
destroying  the  enter]iillflr  which  infest«d  the  cotton  plant ;  for  a  pn 
cable  method  of  distharffing  etaina  from  cotton  and  rend-riinr  it  pir 
white;  for  the  production  of  rice,  olives,  vines,  oils  of  nU-.-,  natdtr  wm- 
mum,  cotton,  and  sutiflower  seeds,  for  cenoa,  eaaaiai  rliulwrb,  boK  nid- 
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linen  manufacture  while  at  New  Hayen,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  less 
important  than  he  had  been  led  to  Relieve.  He,  however,  "saw  samples 
of  lustring  (exceedingly  good)  which  had  been  manufactured  from  the 
cocoons  raised  in  the  town,  and  silk  thread  very  fine."  All,  except  the 
weaving,  was  the  work  of  private  families. 

A  cotton  manufactory  on  a  large  scale  was  not  long  after  started  at 
New  Haven,  but  was  less  successful  than  some  others  of  the  kind.  A 
duck  factory  was  also  commenced  at  Hartford ;  and  another,  chiefly  sup- 
plied with  hemp  from  Connecticut,  was,  about  the  year  1788,  set  on  foot 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  During  the  next  seven  years,  it  yielded  a  hand- 
Bome  profit  to  its  owners.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  employed  twenty 
men.  Duck  was  made  in  many  of  the  farmers'  houses  ^Iso,  in  Connecti- 
cat  and  other  parts  of  New  England. 

In  1788  or  '89,  a  large  manufactory  of  sail  duck  was  established  on 
Frog  Lane,  in  Boston,  where  a  building  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long 
and  two  stories  high  was  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  company  was 
incorporated  by  the  Qeneral  Court,  and  encouraged  by  a  bounty  upon  its 
manufacture.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  employees  secured  admir- 
able order  and  great  perfection  of  workmanship.  The  weavers  and 
spinners  were  each  formed  into  a  society  for  mutual  aid  of  the  members, 
vrith,  a  system  of  laws  for  its  governance.  Quarrels,  profanity,  or  other 
misconduct  were  immediately  adjudged  on  the  spot  by  a  jury  of  the 
weavers,  and  a  fine,  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  offender,  went  into 
a  common  fhnd  for  the  relief  of  sick  members.  Careless  workmanship 
was  punished  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  goods,  if  unsaleable,  were  to  be 
made  good.  The  spinners  admitted  none  into  their  company  except  by 
vote.  Their  measures  to  promote  industry  and  self-government  were 
very  successful.  The  duck  made  at  the  establishment  was  said  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  America,  and  sold  lower  than  imported  sail-cloth.  The 
ship  Massachusetts,  of  eight  hundred  tons,  about  the  year  1790,  had  her 
sails  and  cordage  wholly  of  Boston  manufacture.  The  factory,  in  1792,  pro- 
duced about  two  thousand  yards  of  duck  weekly,  and  employed  four  hundred 
hands.  Its  annual  production  for  a  number  of  years  after  was  between 
two  and  three  thousand  bolts,  of  forty  yards  each,  worth  thirteen  dollars 
per  bolt.  President  Washington,  who  on  all  occasions  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  struggles  of  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
visited  such  factories  as  came  in  his  way,  thus  speaks  of  the  duck  manu- 
factory at  Boston  and  of  the  card  factory  before  mentioned,  under  the 
date  October  28,  1789:  "They  have  28  looms  at  work,  and  14  girls 
spinning  with  both  hands  (the  flax  being  fastened  to  the  waist).  Chil- 
dren (girls)  turn  the  wheels  for  them,  and  with  this  assistance  each 
spinner  can  turn  out  14  pounds  of  Thread  per  day,  when  they  stick  to  it ; 
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but  as  tbey  are  paid  by  the  piece,  or  work  thej  do,  there  is  do  other 
restraint  apon  them  but  to  come  at  i  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  retam 
at  6  in  the  evening.  They  are  daughters  of  decayed  families,  and  are 
girls  of  character — none  others  are  admitted.  The  number  of  hands  now 
employed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  work  is  ,  but  the  Managers  ex- 
pect to  increase  them  to  This  is  a  work  of  pablic  utility  and  priyate 
advantage.  From  hence  I  went  to  the  card  manufactory,  where  I  was 
informed  about  900  hands  of  one  kind,  and  for  one  purpose  or  anothery 
all  kinds  of  cards  are  made ;  and  there  are  machines  for  exeeotiiig 
every  part  of  the  work  in  a  new  and  expeditious  manner,  especially  in 
rutting  and  bending  teeth,  which  is  done  at  one  stroke.  They  have 
made  63,000  pair  of  cards  in  a  year,  and  can  undersell  the  im- 
ported cards — nay,  cards  of  this  manufactory  have  been  smuggled  into 
England."* 

A  sail-cloth  manufactory  was  also  commenced  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in 
1789,  which  several  years  after  was  in  a  promising  condition,  but  did 
not  finally  succeed.  Factories  of  the  same  kind  were  likewise  established 
at  Salem  and  Nantucket,  and  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Newport,  R.  L 
Those  at  Salem  and  Newport  became  flourishing  concerns.  The  large 
shipping  interests  of  those  towns,  and  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the 
foreign  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  had  a  tendency  to  foster 
manufactures  of  that  kind. 

Near  the  same  time  that  the  Hartford  woolen  factory  was  commenced, 
another  was  set  up  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which  produced  between  five 
and  six  thousand  yards  of  fulled  Cloth  yearly.  Another  was  in  operation 
in  Watertown  in  1790.  Middlesex  County,  in  1796,  possessed  twenty* 
four  fulling-mills.  In  some  of  the  interior  towns  a  large  amount  of 
woolen  Cloth  was  produced,  and  employed  many  fulling-mills  and  small 
establishments  in  dressing  and  dyeing  it.  In  the  old  agricultural  county 
of  Worcester  the  fulling-mills  and  clothiers'  works  had  increased  in  1793 
to  between  thirty  and  forty  in  number,  chiefly  employed  upon  the  home- 
spun fabrics  of  the  farmers.  Cbth  of  fine  scarlet  and  deep-blue,  which 
were  then  favorite  colors,  was  made  and  dressed  in  a  creditable  manner. 
At  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  County,  since  noted  for  its  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures,  a  fulling-mill  of  the  kind  then  in  use,  "  an  old-fashioned, 
double-action  crank  mill,  driven  by  a  three  foot  open  bucket  water-wheel,** 
requiring  a  strong  head  of  water,  was  erected  in  1770  by  Yalentine 
Rathbun,  who  charged  40  to  50  cts.  a  yard  for  fulling  and  finishing 
Cloth.  Six  years  after,  another,  on  an  improved  plan,  was  built  in  the 
town,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Pittsfield  Woolen  Company's  Mills,  by 

(1)  Mount  Vernon  Papera,  No.  12,  112. 
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Detcon  Barber.  Jacob  Ensign  and  others  followed,  and  falling-mills 
600U  became  nnmcrous.  The  first  fine  broadcloth  made  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  believed,  was  produced  at  Pittsfield  in  1804,  from  the  fleeces 
of  imported  merino  sheep.  It  was  made  by  Arthnr  Scholfield,  who  came 
to  the  conn  try  in  1789  with  Samnel  Slater.  With  several  other  English 
operatives,  chiefly  from  Oldham  and  Saddleworth,  he  had  previously 
established  at  the  Falls  of  Parker  River,  in  the  parish  of  Byefield,  New- 
bury, the  first  incorporated  woolen  factory  in  the  State,  and  probably 
the  largest  then  in  the  conntVy.  Having  proved  unprofitable  iir  their 
hands,  the  shares  were  one  by  one  transferred  to  William  Bartlett,  and 
by  him  to  John  Lee,  one  of  the  original  company,  who  in  1806  converted 
it  into  a  cotton  factory.  Mr.  Scholfield,  like  Slater,  was  compelled  to 
constrnct  his  machinery  at  Pittsfield  without  patterns  or  drawings,  and 
was  even  forced  to  return  to  England  to  refresh  his  memory  before  he 
conld  complete  a  wool-carding  machine,  which  was  put  in  operation  in 
1801,  and  carded  wool  at  12^  cents  a  pound.  In  1808  he  manufactured 
a  piece  of  black  broadcloth  of  13  yards,  which  was  presented  to  President 
Madison,  and  a  suit  from  it  was  worn  by  him  af;  his  inauguration. 

The  manofacture  of  wool  and  fur  hats  has  been  several  times  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages.     The  former  branch  was  a  very 
early  and  a  very  considerable  department  of  the  woolen  manufacture. 
Kearly  every  State  in  the  Union  was  engaged  in  the  business,  and  in 
Bome  of  them  there  was  scarcely  a  town  that  did  not  make  more  or  less. 
"Within  the  period  comprised  in  this  review,  the  hat  manufacture  had 
increased  in  Pennsylvania ;  there  were  manufactured,  as  ascertained  by  a 
report  to  the  Manufacturing  Society  of  Philadelphia,  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  wool  and  upward  of  fifty-four  thousand  fur  hats  annually. 
The  four  counties  beyond  the  Alleghanies  made  of  the  former  kind  10,140 
and  of  fur  hats  2,200  in  a  year,  having  33  hatters.   There  were  68  hatters 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  31,621  fur  and  7,000 
wool  hats  yearly.     In  Berks  County  there  were  38  hatters ;  in  York,  26 ; 
in  Lancaster  and  Cumberland,  16  each ;  in  Delaware  and  West  Chester, 
14  each ;  and  6  to  12  in  each  of  the  others,  making  a  total  in  the  State 
of  315  hatters.     No  county  was  without  several.    Wool  was  to  some 
extent  imported  from  the  Eastern  States.     The  greater  plenty  of  wool  in 
New  England  had  rendered  batteries  numerous  there  also.     The  county 
of  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1791,  contained  17  hatters,  who  made 
yearly  10,000  fur  and  wool  hats.     American  hat-makers  were  then  able 
to  obtain  contracts  for  supplying  the  army  with  hats,  by  underbidding 
the  importers  in  sealed  proposals. 

The  business  was  also  conducted  to  a  large  extent  in  several  other 
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States,  and  notwithstanding  the  more  limited  supply  of  wool  in  Ttrgiobi 
and  the  interior  parts  of  Carolina. 

A  gratifying  increase  in  the  mannfactares  of  the  country,  both  of  the 
regular  and  household  kind,  since  the  peace,  was  evident  to  every 
attentive  observer  at  the  time  when  the  ratification  of  the  Constitatioa 
of  1187,  by  the  last  of  the  thirteen  States,  conferred  upon  the  country 
a  government  invested  with  power  to  regulate  its  trade  with  foreign 
natioQs,  in  such  a  way  as  should  give  the  necessary  protection  to  all 
branches  of  its  industry.  Tlie  State  impost  laws,  which  had  opposed  a 
feeble  barrier  to  the  flood  of  foreign  merchandise  that  flowed  in  after 
the  war,  and  in  some  cases,  excluded  the  products  of  sister  States; 
were  all  repealed,  and  the  General  Congress  alone  possessed  the  power 
of  levying  duties  in  future.  The  injurious  competition  of  foreign  goods 
had  been  a  chief  hindrance  to  the  infant  manufactures,  and  manv  had 
speedily  sunk  under  the  combined  effects  of  low  prices,  scarcity,  and  high 
cost  of  skilled  labor  and  of  machinery.  The  enormous  importations 
indeed  added  to  the  State  and  federal  debts  of  the  country,  with  no 
system  of  finance  to  reduce  either  or  to  prevent  their  increase,  seemed 
to  be  hastening  a  general  bankruptcy  of  the  nation,  when  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  Congress  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  wisest  of 
the  people.  Until  that  measure  was  consummated,  the  bonds  which  held 
the  States  together,  after  the  removal  of  a  common  danger,  seemed  to  be 
a  rope  of  sand,  which  the  first  waves  of  returning  prosperity  were  abont 
to  dissolve,  by  arraying  each  member  of  the  Confederacy  against  the 
others  in  the  protection  of  its  individual  interests. 

By  no  class  of  the  community  was  the  formation  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, and  its  general  adoption  by  the  States,  more  zealously  urged  than 
by  the  friends  of  American  Manufactures.  With  no  class,  where  all 
were  sufferers,  was  its  ratification  a  subject  of  greater  rejoicing  than  with 
the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  every  kind.'  They  saw,  in  the  resto- 
ration of  public  and  private  conQdence  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  faith,  and  in  the  wholesome  check  to  an  impoverishing  and 
corrupting  use  of  foreign  manufactures  by  a  general  revenue  system,  the 
first  dawn  of   hope  for  their  young  and    feeble  manufactures,  which, 

(1)  Tho  federal  processions   and  demon-  Museum,  Fhows  the  numerical  rtrenj^th  of 

stratioDS  in  some  of  the  States  to  celebrate  tho   manufacturers   and   mechanics    in    the 

the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  procession;  while  the  objurgatorv  eharacter 

the  toasts  and  sentiments  adopted,  testify  of  some  of  the  ingenious  toacts  exhibits  tht 

to  the  unwonted  exhilaration  of  the  publio  bitterness    engendered    by   the    opposition 

mind  on  the  occasion.     The  demonstration  which  the  new  Constitatioa  met  in  sevend 

at  York,  in  PennsjlFania,  of  which  an  in-  States, 
teresting  account  will  be  found  in  Carej't 
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under  eTcrj  adverse  circnmstaDcei  gave  encouraging  prospects  for  the 
future. 

The  inability  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  contend  at  once 
with  the  machinery  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  England,  which  they 
were  yet  unable  to  obtain,  and  with  the  low  prices  and  extended  credits 
which  the  state  of  foreign  trade  then  arrayed  against  them,  rendered  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  their  interests,  equally  with  those  of 
commerce,  an  object  with  the  first  Congress.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Pitkin  ob- 
serves, **in  laying  duties  on  imports,  in  July,  1189,  Congress  had  refer- 
ence, as  the  preamble  of  the  Act  imposing  them  declares,  to  '  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  manufactures.'  This  was  also  openly 
avowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  debates  on 
the  first  tariff  establighed  by  the  General  Government." 

"The  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Hamilton),  whose  powerful 
mind  seemed  intuitively  fully  to  comprehend  every  subject  to  which  it 
bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advocate  of  American  Manufactures. 

"  In  his  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January,  1791,  every  argument  was  used,  and,  we  may 
truly  add,  exhausted,  in  favor  of  the  policy  and  expediency  of  protecting 
and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy." 

In  the  lucid  report  of  Mr.  Hamilton  we  shall  hereafter  furnish  official 
evidence  of  the  state  of  manufactures  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence. 

We  shall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  the  assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
Coxe,  about  this  period,  asserted  that  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  were  certainly  greater  than  double  the  value  of  their  exports  in 
native  commodities,  and  much  greater  than  the  gross  value  of  all  their 
imports,  including  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  again. 

(I)  View  of  the  United  States,  p.  430. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

TANNING  AND  THE  MANTJFAOTUBES  OF  LEATHER. 

The  manufactare  of  tanned  Leather,  and  of  tawed  and  dressed  skins 
of  different  kinds,  and  their  conversion  to  the  numerous  purposes  of  ele> 
gance  and  necessity,  have  attained  in  this  country  almost  the  front  rank 
as  a  branch  of  national  industry.  The  making  of  Leather  and  of  its 
manufactured  products  probably  employs  a  larger  number  of  separate 
establishments,  of  various  sizes,  furnishes  occupation  to  a  greater  nam- 
ber  of  hands,  and  yields  an  annual  result  of  higher  value  than  any  one 
raw  material,  wood  alone  perhaps  excepted.  It  is  a  strong  support  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  to  the  commercial  interests,  internal 
and  foreign,  of  its  principal  centres  of  trade.  Its  relations  to  these  great 
objects,  and  to  the  domestic  comfort  and  the  mechanical  arrangements 
of  the  whole  people,  render  not  less  applicable  to  ourselves  than  to  any 
other  nation  the  suggestive  observations  of  an  English  author  upon  the 
subject  of  Leather : 

''  If  we  look  abroad  on  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  on  the  imple- 
ments used  in  most  mechanic  trades,  on  the  structure  of  a  multitude  of 
engines  and  machines ;  or  if  we  contemplate  at  home  the  necessary  parte 
of  our  clothing,  breeches,  shoes,  boots,  gloves,  or  the  furniture  of  our 
houses,  the  books  on  our  shelves,  the  harness  of  our  horses,  and  even  the 
substance  of  our  carriages,  what  do  we  see  but  instances  of  human  in- 
dustry exerted  upon  Leather?  What  an  aptitude  has  this  single 
material,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  for  the  relief  of  our  necessities, 
and  supplying  conveniences  in  every  state  and  stage  of  life !  Without 
it,  or  even  without  it  in  the  plenty  we  have  it,  to  what  difficulties  should 
we  be  exposed !"' 

This  great  industry,  according  to  the  Census  of  1850,  employed  in  the 
United  States,  in  its  several  allied  and  dependent  branches,  wherein 
Leather  and  skins  are  the  chief  material,  over  146,000  hands,  and  yielded 
an  aggregate  product  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

(1)  Dr.  Campbell'a  Political  Sarrej  of  Great  Britain. 
(424) 
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Its  present  magnitnde  has  been  of  comparatiyely  recent  growth,  and  is 
due  in  part  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  Inxarj,  to  the  extension  of  oar 
mechanical  industry  and  our  foreign  commerce,  bat  more  than  all,  to  the 
mechanical  inventions  and  the  scientific  principles  applied  during  the 
present  centnry  to  the  manufacture  of  the  crude  material.  The  tanning 
and  dressing  of  Leather  and  skins,  daring  the  ante-rcTolutionarj  period, 
was  qaite  a  primitive  and  empirical  art.  It  received  little  aid  from 
chemistry  or  machinery,  by  which  the  processes  have  been  abbreviated, 
economized  and  cheapened,  and  the  product,  jn  its  variety  and  perfection 
of  finish,  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  taste  and  utility  that  a  high  civi- 
lization has  created. 

The  art,  however,  is  one  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  pictorial  tableanz 
inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt  clearly  represent  the  tanner,  the 
AiitfqTiit7  currier,  and  the  shoemaker  engaged  in  the  various  stages  of 
ortiMArt.  ^ijgjy  2LTt8j  with  the  materials  and  implements  of  their  trades 
disposed  about  them.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  leather  slice 
of  the  shoemaker,  in  nearly  its  present  form,  with  the  blade  painted 
yellow,  to  show  that  it  was  made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  awl,  are  plainly 
delineated  among  the  tools  that  symbolize  the  trades  practiced  over  thirty 
centpries  ago.  So  numerous  were  the  leather-makers,  that  a  particular 
locality  in  ancient  Thebes  was  assigned  them  with  the  dyers  and  fullers 
of  cloth«  These  they  appear  to  have  equaled  in  chemical  skill,  as  shown 
by  the  various  colors  given  to  the  skins  arranged  on  shelves  in  their 
workshops.  The  remnants  of  Leather  found  in  Theban  tombs  reveal  the 
use  of  the  acacia  and  other  trees  in  the  tanning  process.  The  Jews, 
after  the  Exodus,  probably  practiced  the  knowledge  learned  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Pharaohs,  in  preparing  the  rams'  skins,  dyed  red,  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  Whether  the  art  of  dyeing  Leather  in  the 
manner  so  long  practiced  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Europe  obtained  with  difficulty  only  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  has  thus  descended  to  us  from  the  Leather 
manufacturers  of  Egypt,  we  leave  to  those  more  learned  in  such  matters 
to  determine. 

It  is,  however,  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  art,  that  bronze 
leather-slices,  similar  to  the  Egyptian,  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 
i^^j^jjj^^  in  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  Mexico,  indicating  a  knowledge 
•SS^gfha  ®^  Leather-working  by  a  people  possibly  coeval  with  those 
iodi»n».  among  whom  the  arts  were  cradled  in  the  Eastern  Continent 
Among  their  successors  at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  and  the  more  bar 
barous  tribes  of  other  parts  of  the  continent,  the  knowledge  of  Leather- 
dressing  was  confined  to  the  preparation,  in  various  styles  suitable  foi 
clothing,  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  birds — for  they  had  no  domestic 
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animals.  Considerable  skill  was  eyinced  in  the  dresnog  of  buffido,  daer, 
elk,  and  other  skins  for  that  purpose.  As  robes  for  external  wear,  they 
were  prepared  wiih  the  wool,  hair,  or  feathers  on,  and  for  under  garmenta 
the  smaller  skins  were  made  into  a  kind  of  chamois  Leather  by  remoTing 
the  hair  and  dressing  them  with  the  brains  of  the  animal,  which  rendered 
them  Terj  soft  and  pliable.  A  sqnaw  could  thus  prepare  eight  or  ten 
skins  in  a  daj.  Morton,  an  earl/  historian  of  New  England,  mentions 
that  the  northern  Indians  converted  their  skins  "  into  Terj  good  leather, 
making  the  same  plume  and  soft,"  and  that  the  moose  skins  "thej  com- 
monlj  dress  bare  and  make  them  wondrous  white,  and  stripe  them  with 
size  round  about  the  borders  in  form  like  lace  set  on  by  a  Tayler,  and 
some  thej  stripe  with  size  in  workes  of  severall  fashions  very  carions, 
according  to  tiie  severall  fantasies  of  the  workmen,  wherein  they  striTe  to 
excel  one  another/'  The  moccasins  and  leggings  were  usually  made 
from  the  moose  skins.  In  the  coloring  and  pictorial  embellishment  of 
these  skins,  the  southern  Indians  in  early  times  appear  to  have  ex- 
celled any  of  a  later  period.  "The  skins,"  sajs  an  early  Spanish 
historian,  "  are  well  corried,  and  they  give  them  what  colour  they  list,  so 
perfect  that,  if  it  be  red,  it  seemeth  a  very  fine  clothe  in  graine,  and  the 
black  is  most  line,  and  of  the  same  colours."  But  the  American  Indians, 
like  all  savage  and  nomadic  races,  possessed  no  domestic  animals,  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  llamas  and  vicunas,  owned  by  the  more  civilized  Pemvians. 
The  possession  of  domestic  cattle  has  been  held  to  mark  the  boundaries 
between  savage  and  civilized  life,  as  the  extent  of  the  Leather  mannfiic- 
ture  has  been  regarded  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  degree  of  civilization 
among  cultivated  nations.'  Nothing,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  Leather  manufacture,  existed  among  the  natives  of  this  continent 
Although  they  preserved  and  hardened  the  coarser  skins  by  smoking 
them,  they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  certain 
astringent  barks  and  vegetable  substances  to  condense  the  membranes 


(1)  Tho  Empire  of  Japan  forms,  in  Bome 
measure,  an  exception  to  the  general  en- 
couragement of  manafactures  of  Leather 
among  nations  at  all  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion. Shoes  of  leather  are  not  worn  by  that 
people,  but  Leather  ia  manufactured  for 
some  other  purposes.  Tho  tanners,  workers, 
and  dealers  in  Leather  are,  bj  m  singular 
national  prejudice,  confined  to  their  own 
villages  exclu;?ively,  and  are  not  even  per- 
mitted tu  enter  the  cities,  except  as  execu- 
tioners.   They  do  not  even  form  a  ca«to,  or 


class,  of  which  there  mre  eight  Mreral 
grades ;  and  thej  are  not  estimmtad  in  tb« 
census,  nor  their  Tillages  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  estimation  of  distances.  A 
ressel  once  used  by  a  Leather-dresser  or 
dealer  is  thrown  away.  The  prejudic*  in 
which  this  social  ban  originated,  is  beliered 
to  be  connected  with  the  Asiatic  doctrin* 
of  the  metempsychosis  and  the  transmission 
of  souls  through  the  bodies  of  animals,  •• 
the  Japanese  do  not  eat  the  meat  of  hon«d 
catUe. 
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uid  correct  their  septic  tendency,  upon  which  the  whole  process  of  tan- 
ning depends. 

As  no  domestic  animals  were  foand  in  America  by  the  European 
settlers,  some  time  most  necessarily  elapse  before  their  natural  increase, 
where  many  exterminating  causes  existed,  would  furnish  a  regular  supply 
of  skins  for  the  tanner. 

Columbus  is  said  to  have  brought  the  first  domestic  cattle  to  America, 
on  his  second  yoyage  in  1493.  They  were  taken  to  Newfoundland  and 
rtnt  cattle  Nova  Scotla  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1553,  and  increased  rapidly. 
in  America,  gi^ck  cattlc,  horscs,  swinc,  and  sheep,  were  introduced  into 
Florida  about  the  year  1565,  and  neat  cattle  into  Canada  by  the  French, 
in  1608.  In  the  following  year,  we  find  the  first  permanent  English 
colony  in  Virginia  in  possession  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  hogs,  as 
many  fowls,  some  goats,  sheep,  and  horses.  These  were  all  killed  or 
carried  off  by  the  natives,  or  were  eaten  even  to  the  skins  of  the  horses 
by  the  impoverished  colonists.  In  1610,  or  earlier,  kine  were  brought 
by  Sir  Ralph  Lane  from  the  West  Indies  to  Virginia,  where  the  killing 
of  any  domestic  cattle  was  that  year  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  The 
most  timely  and  unexpected  accession  of  cattle  was  the  next  year  made 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  arrived  with  three  hundred  emigrants,  one  or 
two  hundred  cows,  some  swine,  and  ample  provisions  for  the  infant  settle- 
ment. To  this  stock  were  added  a  few  obtained  two  years  after  by 
Argall,  in  a  successful  raid  upon  the  French  settlements  of  Acadia.  In 
1620,  the  cattle  bad  increased  to  about  500,  ''  much  bigger  of  body  than 
the  breed  from  which  they  came ;  the  horses  also  more  beautiful  and  fuller 
of  courage.''*  In  a  list  of  tradesmen  to  be  sent  to  the  Colony  the  same 
Tannen  Mnt  y ^^^>  are  enumerated  Tanners,  Leather-dressers,  and  Shoe- 
to  Virginia,  matefg^  Thcsc  and  other  tradespeople  are  represented  to 
have  made  comfortable  livings  bv  their  arts  in  1649,  when  the  cattle,  in- 
cluding bulls,  cows,  and  calves,  numbered  20,000 ;  which  was  ten  thou- 
sand less  than  they  were  in  1639.  Although  the  industry  of  the  people 
had  been  unwisely  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  silk,  vines,  and  olives, 
rather  than  to  the  raising  of  corn  and  cattle,  they  had  also,  in  1649,  200 
horses,  3,000  sheep,  5,000  goats,  and  many  swine.  Cattle  were  thus  early 
exported  to  New  England,  and  many  were  killed  to  sujpply  the  shipping, 
which  in  Christmas  of  the  previous  year  amounted  to  ten  sail  from  Lon- 
don, two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland,  and  seven  from  New  Eng- 
land. This  lively  trade  supplied  the  population,  which  then  amounted 
to  about  twenty  thousand,  with  shoes  and  the  necessary  supplies  of 
Leather.    But  the  earliest  mention  we  find  of  an  attempt  to  manufacture, 

(1)  A  Btolaratioii  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  p.  5. 
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thon^  doubtless  there  were  earlier  ones,  is  in  a  pablication  of  this  dris. 
The  enterprise  of  an  old  settler,  Captain  Matthews,  a  member  of  the 
legislatore,  is  strongly  commended  in  several  branches  of  industry.  He 
employed  a  large  hoasehold  in  raising  and  manafactnring  hemp  and  fliz 
into  linen.  He  had  also  erected  a  tan-honse  and  manufactared  Leather, 
and  kept  eight  shoemakers  constantly  engaged  in  their  trade.  He  had 
forty  negroes  trained  to  mechanical  pnrsuits.  This  prosperous  phmter, 
we  are  told,  had  abundance  of  wheat  and  barley ;  **  kills  stores  of  Beeva 
and  sells  them  to  victuall  the  ships  when  they  come  thither ;  hath  aboDd- 
once  of  kine,  a  brave  Dairy,  swine,  great  store,  and  Poltery :  he  married 
the  Daughter  of  Sir  Tho.  Hinton,  and,  in  a  word,  keeps  a  good  hoM^ 
lives  bravely,  and  a  true  lover  of  Virginia ;  he  is  worthy  of  much  honor."' 
In  1656  Virginia  is  represented  to  have  been  exceedingly  replenished 
with  neat  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  except  sheep  ;  and  the  sale 
of  beef,  pork,  and  bacon,  to  the  shipping  and  for  the  West  Indies,  wu 
a  source  of  much  profit.  But  the  manufacture  of  Leather  appears  not  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  supply  of  hides  and  skins. 

Tho  first  indication  of  a  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  domestic 
manufacture  was  given  in  several  statutes  of  the  legislature,  in  1662,  for 
T»n-hou«Mi  t^®  encouragement  of  different  branches  of  industry.    Among 
tob«erect«d.  ^^^^^^  things,  it  was  enacted  that  tan-houses  should  be  erected 
in  every  county,  at  the  county  charge,  and  a  provision  of  tanners,  cn^ 
riers,  and  shoemakers  for  making  the  hides  of  the  country  into  Leather 
and  shoes.     An  allowance  was  to  be  made  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
country  for  every  dry  hide,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
pound  ;  and  shoes  were  to  be  sold  at  thirty  and  thirty-five  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  the  six  largest  sizes,  etc.     The  exportation  of  hides  out  of 
the  country  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  hide  so  exported.     Mares  and  sheep  were  not  to  be 
exported  on  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  their  value.     The  low  price  of  to- 
bacco was  the  chief  incentive  to  the  efforts  made  at  this  time  to  create  a 
more  varied  industry.     The  same  cause,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  in- 
crease of  slave  labor,  which,  as  Lord  Culpepper  stated,  made  them  "too 
many  for  that  and  too  few  for  anything  else,"  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Trade  Acts,  produced  in  1682  another  Act  in  Virginia  for  the  advance- 
ment of  manufactures.     In  addition  to  the  encouragement  of  the  cloth- 
manufacture,  it  was  ordered  (anno  1682,  ch.  4)  that  no  person  shall  "ex- 
port out  of  Virginia  any  Iron,  wool,  wool  fells,  skins,  or  hides,  or 
Leather,  tanned  or  untanned,  or  any  deer,  oxe,  steer,  bull,  cow,  or  calf, 
or  lay  the  same  aboard  any  ship  or  vessel,  unless  it  appear  by  oath  of  the 

(1)  A  Perlbot  Desoriptton  of  Virginiis  p.  15. 
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>i^er  that  it  is  to  be  carried  directly  to  some  Tann-honse  or  smith's  in 
;lie  coQDtry,  to  be  there  wroaght  np."  The  price  was  that  year  fixed 
br  dressed  bockskins — which  were  abundant,  and  entered  largely  into  the 
slothing  of  the  inhabitants — at  2s.  4|J.  each ;  undressed,  Is.  2d. ;  and 
9f  doeskins  dressed,  each,  Is.  9d. ;  undressed,  Is. ;  wheat  being  4s.  per 
tMubel,  and  tobacco  10s.  per  hundred- weight — at  which  prices  all  these 
articles  were  to  be  received  for  debts.  Tradesmen  of  all  kinds,  who 
voold  settle  in  the  Colony,  were  made  free  from  arrest  for  debts  pre- 
Tioasly  contracted. 

These  legislative  efforts  to  preserve  cattle  and  hides,  and  to  promote 
the  manufacture  of  Leather,  appear  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  bad  economy  of  the  people,  with  whom  live  stock  seem  to  have 
been  little  valued.  If  we  may  accept  the  statements  of  Mr.  John  Clayton 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1688,  cattle  were  much  neglected.  They  were 
provided  with  neither  hay  nor  shelter,  but  were  allowed  to  wander  at 
large — except  for  cowpenning  their  tobacco  patches,  the  only  system  of 
manuring  practiced.  Some  planters  lost  twenty  and  thirty  in  a  spring 
by  starvation  and  various  accidents.  There  were  many  wild  cattle  in 
unfrequented  parts.  The  cows  were  not  even  milked  in  winter,  a  preju- 
dice prevailing  that  it  would  kill  them.  The  price  of  a  cow  and  cal(  he 
says,  was  50s.,  **  sight  unseen,  be  she  big  or  little,  they  are  never  very 
carious  to  examine  that  point." 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  also  endeavored,  in  1681  and  the  following 
year,  to  create  an  interest  in  home  manufactures,  but  with  no  great  suc- 
LMtber-  ^^^^*  Laws  weFC  enacted  to  promote  tillage  and  the  raising 
nicnuneod  ^^  provisions  for  exportation,  and  for  restraining  the  exportation 
la  luryiand.  ^f  Leather  and  hides  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  intended  for 
the  encouragement  of  tanners  and  shoemakers. 

Beverley,  who  wrote  a  few  years  after  this,  represents  the  hats  and 
Leather  of  the  Virginians,  as  well  as  their  shoes  and  clothing  generally, 
to  be  derived  from  England,  notwithstanding  a  plenty  of  furs,  and  skins, 
and  wool.  A  few  hides,  he  says,  were  **  with  much  ado  tanned  and  made 
into  servants'  shoes,  but  at  so  careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  don't 
care  to  try  them  if  they  can  get  others ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  better  man- 
ager than  ordinary  will  vouchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deerskin." 

In  New  England,  during  this  time,  the  manufacture  of  Leather  had 
become  an  established  branch  of  domestic  industry.  Stock  husbandry, 
upon  which  the  Leather  business,  notwithstanding  large  importa- 
iBH#w  tions  of  foreign  hides,  is  greatly  dependent,  was  an  early  and 
°  *  profitable  resource  of  the  New  England  people.  The  first  neat 
cattle  were  introduced  into  the  Plymouth  Colony  by  Edward  Winslow, 
in  the  spring  of  1624,  and  consisted  of  three  heifers  and  a  bull,  to  which 
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frere  added  12  cows  sent  to  Cape  Ann  in  1626,  and  80  more  in  1609. 
With  the  emigration  to  Massachosetts  nnder  the  first  charter,  in  16S9« 
were  sent  140  head  of  neat  cattle  and  some  horses  and  goats.    Among 
the  estimates  of  the  company  were  20  cows  and  bnlls,  at  £4  each.     As 
in  Virginia,  many  of  these  were  probably  sacrificed  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  starving  popalation,  or  fell  by  the  arrow  and  the  hatchet  of  the  In- 
dian, who  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  distressed  settlements.     Of  three 
hundred  kinc  and  a  number  of  other  cattle,  shipped  in  the  following  year 
with  the  large  emigration  that  accompanied  Governor  Winthrop,  more 
than  half  died  on  the  passage  and  during  the  ensuing  winter,  while  a  dire 
mortality  invaded  nearly  every  family  of  the  emigrants.     Milch  cows,  in 
consequence,  rose  in  value  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  ponnds.     The  con- 
tinued accessions  of  people  from  England  made  it  the  interest  of  the 
owners  of  stock  to  increase  them  to  the  utmost.     Notwithstanding  the 
frequent  scarcity  of  food,  the  depredations  of  wolves,  and  the  savage 
forays  of  the  natives,  the  increase  of  cattle  was  very  rapid.     By  the  rise 
in  price  of  corn  and  cattle,  Mr.  Bradford  says,  "  many  were  much  en- 
riched and  coraodities  grue  plentifull ;  and  yet  in  other  regards   this 
benefite  turned  to  their  hnrte,  and  this  accession  of  strength  to  their 
weakncs.     For  now  their  stocks  increased,  and  y*  increase  vendible,  ther 
was  no  longer  any  holding  them  togeather,  but  now  they  must  of  neces- 
sitie  goe  to  their  great  lots  ;  they  could  not  otherwise  keep  their  katle, 
and  having  oxen  growne,  they  must  have  land  for  plowing  and  tillage. 
And  no  man  tliought  he  could  live,  except  he  had  catle  and  a  great  deale 
of  ground  to  keep  them,  all  striving  to  increase  their  stocks."*     This 
c«r1y  disposition  to  migrate,  led,  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  a  company  of  sixty 
pilgrims,  with  their  women,  children,  and  cattle,  through  the  nntracked 
forests  of  Massachusetts  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  where  they  suf- 
fered again  tlie  privations  of  the  earlier  pioneers  of  New  England,  losing 
many  of  their  cattle,  but  preserving  a  remnant  to  stock  the  future  home- 
steads of  the  Colony.     The  following  June  witnessed  a  larger  pilgrimage 
from  the   Bay  settlements,  wending  its  slow  way,  with  droves  to  the 
number  of  160  head  of  cattle,  across  the  mountains,  swamps,  and  fords 
of  the  same  wilderness  track.     The  emigrants,  subsisting  upon  the  milk 
of  their  kine,  and  these  upon  the  browse  of  the  forest,  thns  planted,  under 


(1)  IIi<>tory   of    Plymouth,   302.     There  for  his  encouragement  therein,*' allow  him 

were  in   1037,  nooonling  to  Graham,  bat  37  more  land. — Felt^t  Salem. 

plows  in  all  Massachusetts.  As  John  Black-  The   isolation  occasioned  bj  this  greed 

leach,  of  Salem,  had  not,  in  1638-9,  ''suffl-  of  land  was  regarded  as  an  eril  in  Virginia 

cient  land  to  maintain  a  plough"  on  his  and  New  England,  and,  while  it  multiplied 

farm  of  300  acres,  "  the  towne,  for  the  far-  settlements,  contributed  to  their  insecurity, 
thering  of  his  endeavors  in  plowing  and 
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an  organised  goverDment,  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  a  new  embryo 
commonwealth,  apon  the  hanting-groands  of  the  savage.  During  the 
Peqoot  and  other  Indian  wars  which  followed,  live  stock  was  a  precarious 
property,  bnt  nevertheless  continued  to  increase,  and  furnished  articles 
for  exportation. 

New  Hampshire,  about  the  year  1632,  obtained  its  first  cattle,  of  a 
large-sized  breed,  from  Denmark,  through  Captain  John  Mason  and  his 
associates.  In  1645,  one  hundred  oxen  were  driven  from  Capt.  Mason's 
plantation,  near  Portsmouth,  to  Boston,  and  sold  at  £20  a  head.  Maine 
was  chiefly  stocked  from  the  same  large,  dun-colored  breed)  which  were 
valued  in  the  lumbering  business  for  their  size. 

The  continued  arrival  of  new  settlers  in  New  England  kept  up  the 
demand  for  cattle,  and  maintained  their  prices  at  £20  to  £30  a  head. 
Their  numbers  were  consequently  multiplied,  but  being  too  valuable  for 
slaughter,  the  herds  probably  furnished  little  material  for  the  tanner. 
But  the  sudden  reduction  of  the  price  to  £5  a  piece,  by  the  subsequent 
stoppage  of  emigration  from  Europe,  found  neat  cattle  and  other  stock 
well  diffused  over  the  country ;  and  the  Colonists  became  consumers  and 
exporters  of  beef  and  other  meats,  perhaps  beyond  any  others  in  propor* 
tion  to  their  numbers.  As  a  people's  industry  is  so  often  shaped  by  the 
physical  conditions  which  surround  them,  and  the  presence  of  a  raw  ma- 
terial is  a  strong  incentive  to  manufactures,  it  is  no  extravagant  conjee* 
ture,  that  the  abundance  of  the  integuments  furnished  by  their  stock- 
raising  led  several  of  the  old  towns  of  New  England  into  the  shoe  and 
leather  manufacture,  for  which  they  have  been  long  noted.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son,  of  Salem,  in  1630,  mentions  the  extraordinary  increase  of  cattle 
and  "store  of  suraacke  trees,  good  for  dying  and  tanning  of  Leather." 

Among  those  who  excelled  in  stock  husbandry  were  the  first  settlers 
of  Lynn,  who  were  principally  farmers,  and  had  large  numbers  of  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  For  many  years  before  their  lands 
England  wcrc  divided  or  fenced,  their  neat  cattle  were  kept  in  a  com- 
^^^^^^'  mon  herd  under  an  overseer  or  hayward,  and  the  island  of 
Nahant  was  the  common  sheepwalk,  where  the  flocks  were  attended  by 
a  public  shepherd.*  Whether  the  bovine  and  ovine  wealth  of  the  farmers 
of  Lynn  promised  a  better  supply  of  material  does  not  appear.  But  at 
the  village  of  Swarapscott,  in  that  town,  was  erected  the  first  Tannery 
in  New  England.  The  first  white  settlers  of  Lynn  were  Edmund  and 
Francis  Ingalls,  from  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  former,  in  1629, 
settled  as  a  farmer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  where  the  site  of  his 
residence  is  still  pointed  out  on  Fayette  street.     His  brother  Francis 

(1)  Lewis'  Hist  LjmD. 
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bnilt  a  tannery  on  Hamphrey^  Brook,  where  it  is  croMod  bj  a 
bridge,  bat  the  precise  Ate  is  not  stated.  The  rats  were  filled  up  in 
1825.'  The  first  shoemaker  known  in  Ljnn  was  Philip  Kertiaad,  from 
Sherrington,  in  Buckinghamshire,  who  settled  there  in  1685.'  John 
Harbert,  a  shoemaker  from  Nottingham,  settled  at  Salem  the  same 
year.* 

Among  the  outfits  provided  for  the  Colony  in  1629,  shoes  ^^from  iem 
to  thirteen f^^  for  men,  principally  of  neats'  Leather,  are  charged  at  3s.  to 
2s.  *ld,  per  pair,  with  a  large  proportion  of  Leather  and  bnff  clothiDg, 
such  as  "  sutes,  dablett  and  hose,  of  leather  lyned  with  oiled  leather,'' 
gloves  of  calves'  leather  and  of  tanned  sheepskins,  leather  girdles,  "  dab- 
letts  and  breeches  of  oyled  lether,"  "  breeches  of  leather  drawers  to 
serve  to  weare  with  boeth  their  other  sntes."  In  the  Company's  letter 
to  the  Governor  in  April,  1629,  they  say,  **  Wee  have  made  onr  serraots' 
apparell  of  cloth  and  lether,  which  lether  is  not  of  oyle  skinns,  for  we 
find  them  over  deere."*  For  many  years  the  dress  of  servants,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  all  the  active  classes,  consisted  in  part  of  leather  dressed 
as  "  bnff  leather,"  or  tanned ;  and  many  deer-skins,  obtained  by  the  mus- 
ket of  the  planter,  or  in  trade  with  the  natives,  famished  materials  for 
this  serviceable  apparel. 

The  letter  of  the  Company  also  commends  to  the  care  of  the  Oovemor, 
Thomas  Beard,  a  shoemaker,  who  was  to  be  maintained  at  the  poblic 
charge  for  £10  a  year,  and  to  be  nnder  the  Governor's  dlreo- 
amonir  thn  tion  as  to  his  plsco  of  employment.  A  supply  of  hides  for  his 
"  "^  ''use  accompanied  him  in  the  Mayflower,  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  freight  at  £4  a  ton.  It  was  directed  that  fifty  acres  of  land  should 
be  allotted  him  as  one  that  transported  himself  at  his  own  charge.*  This 
person  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  **  the  gentle  craft  of  leather"  in 
Massachusetts,  but  we  are  not  informed  where  he  settled. 

Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  George  Hnn,  a  tanner, 
who  was  made  a  freeman  in  1637,  but  died  in  1640;  Jeremy  Honchin  or 
Hutchins,  also  a  tanner,  took  the  freeman's  oath  in  1640;  and  William 
Copp,  a  shoemaker,  the  owner  of  Copp's  (previously  Snow)  Hill,  at  the 
North-End,  who  took  the  oath  in  1641." 

In  October,  1640,  it  was  declared  by  the  General  Conrt  that  **  Whereas 
we  are  informed  of  the  neglect  of  many  in  not  saving  such  hides  and  skins 
Eari7  uw  ^  either  by  casualty  or  slaughter  come  to  hand,"  all  such  hides 
i^KheMn  should  be  preserved  to  be  tanned,  or  the  owner  should  forfeit 
the  skin  and  £12.     This  order  implies  the  existence  of  tan* 
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neries  to  which  they  coold  be  sent  It  is  probable  that  tanneries  were 
established  in  Boston,  Charlestown,  Watertown,  and  oth^r  of  the  first 
settled  towns,  very  soon  after  their  occupation.  The  cattle  in  the  ProY- 
ince  nnmbered  at  this  date  twelve  thousand.  In  Watertown  two  search- 
ers and  sealers  of  Leather  were  appointed  by  order  of  the  court  in  1638.  ^ 
Leather  searchers,  in  conformity  with  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  were 
appointed  in  Salem  in  1642.  This  Act,  passed  June  14th  of  that  year, 
was  the  first  general  law  of  the  Assembly  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
of  Leather  in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  that  it  was  already  becoming  an 
established  industry. 

It  ordered  that  "no  Butcher,  Gnrrier,  or  shooe-maker  shall  exercise 
the  trade  of  a  tanner,  on  the  forfeiture  of  6d.  Sd,  for  every  skin  he  shall 
tann,  while  they  use  any  of  the  trades  aforesaid,  nor  shall  any  tanner 
use  the  trades  of  Butcher,  currier,  or  shooe-maker  under  the  like  penalty." 
A  clause  prohibiting  any  but  tanners  from  buying  or  even  bespeaking 
any  raw  hides  of  ox,  bull,  steer,  or  cow,  in  the  hair,  was  soon  after  re- 
pealed. No  Leather  over-limed,  or  insuflBciently  tanned,  or  not  thor- 
oughly dried  after  tanning  might  be  exposed  for  sale.  Tanners  putting 
Leather  into  hot  or  warm  "  moors,"  or  setting  their  **  fatts"  in  places  im- 
proper, where  the  Leather  would  heat  and  bum,  were  to  forfeit  £20  for 
each  offense.  Curriers  were  not  to  dress  any  Leather  imperfectly  tanned 
or  dried,  nor  use  "  any  deceitful  or  subtil  mixture,  thing,  way,  or  means 
to  corrupt  or  hurt  the  leather,  nor  curry  any  sole  leather  with  any  thing 
but  with  good  hard  tallow,  nor  with  less  than  the  leather  would  receive ; 
nor  dress  or  curry  any  upper  leather  but  with  good  and  sufficient  stuff, 
not  salt,  and  should  thoroughly  liquor  it  until  it  would  receive  no  more ; 
they  were  not  to  bum  or  scald  any  leather  in  the  currying,  on  forfeiture 
of  every  hide  marred  by  unworkmanlike  handling,  to  be  judged  by  the 
oath  of  sufficient  witnesses.  Every  town  requiring  it  was  to  have  one  or 
more  sealers  or  markers  of  leather,  who  were  to  receive  as  fees  Id,  per 
hide  for  all  parcels  under  a  certain  number,  and  5d.  and  6^.  for  every 
dicker  above,  to  be  paid  by  the  tanner  at  the  time  of  sealing."' 

On  the  4th  Nov.,  1646,  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  raw  hides,  skins,  felts,  or  unwrought  leather  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
goods  or  the  valne  thereof,  and  a  like  penalty  to  the  master  of  any  vessel 
that  should  take  them  on  board.  The  exportation  of  raw  hides  or  skins 
imported  from  other  parts,  and  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  as  beavers, 
moose,  bears,  and  otters,  was  permitted. 

Among  the  most  ancient  of  those  companies  or  fraternities  of  different 


(1)  Bond's  His L  of  Watertown.  (2)  Records,  rol.  ii.  p.  17.    Abridgement 
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trades,  which  .arose  in  Europe  npoa  the  decaj  of  the  feadal  sjBteni,  wit& 
certain  civic  privileges  and  powers,  to  regulate  the  profits,  memberriiip/ 
and  other  affairs  of  the  corporation,  were  the  cordwainers'  company,  in- 
corporated in  1410,  the  coopers'  company,  in  1501,  and  the  corrierM' 
company,  in  1605,  all  in  London.  .  These  privileged  corporations,  in 
which  originated  the  system  of  apprenticeships,  perhaps  serred  some 
nsefnl  purposes  in  their  day.  But  by  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  trades 
to  members  of  the  guild,  and  by  the  injurious  monopolies  established  by 
their  charters  and  by-laws,  the  freedom  of  industry  was  crippled  to  a 
hurtful  extent.  With  the  numerous  public  and  private  commercial 
monopolies,  which  became  a  serious  evil  under  the  Stuarts,  most  of  these 
civic  bodies  were  swept  away  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1624,  and  pat- 
ents limited  to  fourteen  years  for  new  manufactures  or  inventions,  and  a 
few  other  objects,  alone  retained.  The  legislators  of  Massachusetts  early 
insured  the  benefits  of  an  untrammeled  industry  by  decreeing,  in  1641, 
that  **  there  shall  be  no  monopolies  granted  or  allowed  among  us  but  of 
such  new  inventions  as  are  profitable  to  the  country,  and  that  for  a  short 
time." 

In  1648,  the  coopers  and  shoemakers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity  had 
80  far  increased  in  number,  that  each  craft  sought  and  obtained  certain 
sboemakera  Corporate  privileges  from  the  legislature.  The  General  Court 
Incorporated.  j,j  Rostou,  ou  18th  Octobcr,  granted  to  "Richard  Webb, 
James  Everell,  Robert  Turner,  Edmund  Jackson,  and  the  rest  of  the 
shewmakers,"  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  power  to  regulate  the 
trade  for  three  years.*  Although  no  political  or  exclusive  privileges 
beyond  the  regulation  of  their  own  trade  affairs  appear  to  have  been 
conferred,  Johnson,  a  coteraporary,  considered  it  of  much  service  to 
the  craft.  lie  observes :  "  All  other  trades  have  here  fallen  into  their 
ranks  and  places  to  their  great  advantage ;  especially  coopers  and  shoe- 
makers, who  had  either  of  them  a  corporation  granted,  inriching  them- 
selves by  their  trades  very  much.*'  "As  for  tanners  and  shoe- 
the Trade  makcrs,"  hc  adds,  "it  being  naturalized  in  these  occupations 
to  have  a  higher  reach  in  managing  their  raanifactures  than 
other  men  in  New  England,  and  having  not  chanpred  their  nature  in  this, 
between  them  both  they  have  kept  men  to  their  stander  hitherto,  almost 
doubling  the  price  of  their  commodities  according  to  the  rate  they  were 
sold  for  in  England,  and  yet  the  plenty  of  Leather  is  beyond  what  they 
had  there,  counting  the  number  of  the  people,  but  the  transportation  of 
boots  and  shoes  into  forraign  parts  hath  vented  all,  however."  Card- 
makers,  glovers,  fell-mongers,  and  furriers  are  also  mentioned  in  a  lengthy 

(1)  Records,  ii.  249. 
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list  of  those  who  had  "orderly  tomed  to  their  trades"  in  1651.  Tha 
shoemakers  and  tanners  appear  not  to  hare  been  the  only  ones  who  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  adrancing  their  own  interests  by  arts  often  regarded 
as  of  later  origin.  "As  for  tailers,"  says  this  writer,  "they  have  not 
come  behind  the  former,  their  advantage  being  in  the  nurture  of  new 
fashions  all  one  with  England,"  and  some  "have  a  mystery  beyond 
others,  as  have  the  vintners."^ 

That  Leather  should,  within  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the 
first  settlement,  have  become  relatively  more  plentiful  than  in  England, 
and  that  boots  and  shoes  should  in  the  same  time  become  an  article  of 
export,  appears  almost  incredible.  We  find,  indeed,  the  scarcity  of  Leather 
expressly  assigned,  in  a  sumptuary  law  in  1651,  as  the  reason  for  pro- 
hibiting, along  with  gold,  silver,  silks,  laces,  and  other  extravagances  of 
dress,  the  wearing  of  great  boots  by  those  whom  the  Selectmen  should 
consider  unable  to  afford  it.  Shoes  appear,  however,  to  have  been  thus 
eariy  exported  by  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  already  obtained  a  few, 
chiefly  of  calfskin,  from  Lynn,  where  the  business  had  begun  to  take 
root. 

Stuff  shoes,  for  women's  use,  afterward  extensively  manufactured  at 
Lynn,  were  at  this  early  date  only  worn  by  the  most  wealthy,  and  upon 
wedding  occasions  by  the  less  opulent,  who  thenceforth  preserved  them 
as  too  delicate  for  ordinary  use.  Even  calf  shoes  had  before  the  Revolu- 
tion but  a  limited  use,  and  morocco  leather  was  not  made  in  this  country 
until  after  that  date.  Of  the  laboring  classes,  neats'  leather  shoes  formed 
the  principal  wear  during  the  Colonial  period. 

It  was  probably  found  inexpedient,  where  there  was  a  general  scarcity 
of  mechanics,  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  workers  in  Leather  too  closely  to 
one  branch,  as  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  1642.  A  memorial  from 
Nathaniel  Bishop  and  Hope  Allin,  curriers,  to  the  General  Court  in 
1666,  praying  that  tanners  and  shoemakers  might  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
on  currying,  was  therefore  not  granted.'  In  1677,  Hugh  Mason,  one  of 
the  first  searchers  and  sealers  of  Leather  at  Watertown,  appealed  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tanned 
Leather. 

In  1699,  the  town  of  Newbury,  on  certain  conditions,  granted  Ebe- 
nezer  Knowlton  nine  rods  of  land  "for  the  setting  up  of  a  tanning  trade" 
at  that  place.'  Tanners  and  shoemakers  were  probably  to  be  found  in 
most  towns  in  the  Colony  at  that  date.  George  Branhall  carried  on 
tanning  at  Falmouth,  in  Maine,  between  1680  and  1690. 

In  Connecticut,  during  this  time,  the  inhabitants  had  continued  to  be 

(1)  Wonder-working  Providence.  (3)  Coffin's  Hist  of  Newbary. 
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almost  exclufliTelj  a^cnltaral.  Mechanics  of  all  kinds  were  few,  and 
Mannfactores  had  scarcely  been  attempted.  Lire  stock  formed  a  Tain- 
able  portion  of  their  farm  produce.  Pork^  bee(  fist  cattle,  and 
«tc.,  in  '  horses  were  sold  in  considerable  qaantities  to  Boston,  New 
'  York,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  May,  1651,  it  was  affirmed  in 
Court  that  100  beeves  were  killed  in  the  town  of  Fairfield  the  preyious 
year.  Tanning,  as  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  arts,  and  a  support  of  the 
stock  husbandry  of  the  Colony,  was  commenced,  as  in  Manachosetts, 
almost  with  the  first  settlement.  As  early  as  February,  1640,  among  the 
earliest  enactments,  it  was  ordered  that  skins  should  be  pre- 
reipeeting  scrved  undcr  penalty  for  the  nse  of  the  tanner,  and  that  hemp 
and  flax  should  be  sown  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cord- 
age. "That  the  country  may  be  better  enabled  to  kill  yearly  some 
Beeves  for  supply  of  leather,"  it  was  ordained,  September,  1642,  that  no 
calves  should  be  killed  in  the  Colony  without  the  permission  of  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Court  in  each  town  for  that  purpose.  In  1654,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  mle^  respecting  the  sealing  of 
leather,  and  officers  for  that  service  in  each  town  were  appointed  by  the 
Court,  October,  1656.  At  the  same  time,  the  Courts  "taking  into  serious 
consideration  the  several  deceits  and  abuses,  which  in  other  places  have 
been  and  are  commonly  practiced  by  the  Tanners,  curriers,  batchers, 
and  workers  of  Leather,"  enacted  a  law,  similar  to  the  Massachusetts 
law  of  1642,  prescribing  the  mode  of  tanning,  dressing,  and  inspect- 
ing Leather.  Butchers  were  enjoined  not  to  gash  or  cut  ox  or  cow 
hides,  and  no  tanner  was  to  offer  for  sale  Leather  imperfectly  tanned  or 
dried.  No  person  **  using  or  occupying  the  mistery  of  tanning,  to  set 
any  of  the  fatts  in  tann  hills  or  other  places  where  the  woozes  or  leather 
put  into  tann  in  the  same  shall  or  may  take  any  unkinde  heates,  nor  shall 
any  put  leather  into  any  hott  or  warm  oozes  whatever,  on  pain  of  £20  for 
every  offence."  Curriers  were  not  to  '*buru  or  scald"  the  hides  or 
leather.  Each  town  was  to  nominate  two  respectable  men  for  sealers  of 
leather,  whose  fees  were  2d,  a  hide,  or  120^.  the  dicker  (of  ten  hides), 
])ayab1e  by  the  tanner.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  law  in  the  follow- 
ing May,  requiring  the  Leather  to  be  sealed  in  the  town  where  it  was 
tanned  before  it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  hides  out  of  the  Colony  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  price  for  sealing 
Leather  was  in  March,  1661-2,  increased  to  ISd,  a  dicker,  12{f.  a  half 
dicker,  and  id.  by  the  single  hide.* 

In  the  New  Haven  Colony,  then  a  separate  jurisdiction,  there  was  also 
in  1C56  a  law  on  this  subject,  made  in  consideration  of  "the  damage  or 

(1)  Colonial  RoooniU  of  Connocticat,  roL  i.  pp.  61,  75,  259,  385,  308,  377. 
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injury  which  many  snstaine  by  the  ill  coming  of  Leather,  and  by  the 
shooe-makers  ill  making  it  up  into  shooes  and  boots."  In  each  town 
where  a  tanner  or  shoemaker  was  employed,  there  were  to  be  one  or  more 
sealers  of  Leather,  who  were  to  be  nnder  oath  not  to  seal  any  leather  bot 
such  as  they  shoold  judge  ''  sufficiently  tanned  and  fit  to  be  wrought  out 
and  sold  in  shooes  and  boots."  Of  this  they  were  to  distinguish  by 
1^^,  of  separate  marks,  two  qualities,  that  which  was  well  tanned  and 
K«w  HaveB.  g^  f^^  upper  leather  and  outer  soles,  and  another  which  was 
less  perfectly  tanned,  or  was  defective  either  in  the  liming,  beaming,  or 
by  frost,  or  in  drying,  but  was  suitable  for  inner  soles  but  not  for  other 
uses.  Leather  insufficiently  tanned  was  not  to  be  sealed  at  all,  and  shoe- 
makers using  it,  or  employing  the  second  quality  for  outer  soles  or  uppers 
of  boots  or  shoes,  or  using  any  other  deceit  in  making  up  their  ware,  were 
to  make  restitution  to  the  injured  parties.  No  imported  hides  were  to 
be  used  until  sealed. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Court  at  New  Haven  received  complaints 
from  Stamford  of  the  excessive  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  at  that  place, 
as  for  instance,  "  six  shilling  for  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  tenns,  and  thirty^ 
shillings  for  a  pair  of  bootes  as  good  as  which  may  be  bought  here  for 
twenty  shillings,  which  the  Court  thought  was  great  oppression,"  and 
therefore  ordered  these  shoemakers  to  make  satisfaction  for  what  they  had 
done  amiss,  and  to  reform  in  future,  or  answer  at  the  next  Court  of 
Magistrates. 

Complaints  were  also  made  of  wrong  done  in  the  sizes  of  shoes ;  and 
the  Court  having  been  informed  that  William  Newman,  of  Stamford, 
"hath  an  instrument  in  his  hand  which  he  brought  out  of  England,  which 
is  thought  to  be  right  to  determine  this  question  between  the  buyer  and 
seller,  did  ordain  that  the  said  instrument  should  be  procured  and  sent  to 

New  Haven,"  and  if  approved  by  the  next  Court  of  Magis- 
stickfl^     trates,  after  taking  suitable  advice,  a  standard  was  to  be  made 

from  it,  from  which  the  several  plantations  in  the  Colony  wero 
to  be  supplied,  with  a  rule  to  which  all  sizes  were  to  conform.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  introduction,  at  least  in  Connecticut,  of 
that  useful  little  implement  the  size-stick,  or  some  equally  infallible 
measure  of  the  pedal  developments  of  our  forefathers.  These  several 
ordinances  respecting  tanning  and  its  accessory  branches,  exhibit  them 
to  us  in  their  primitive  rudeness.  The  very  limited  **  assortments"  of  a 
cord  wainer's  shop  in  that  day  gave  the  latter  somewhat  more  Procrustean 
power  than  he  now  possesses.  But  that  he  sometimes  failed  also  in 
making  the  complete  "fit"  which  is  the  artistic  boast  of  his  modern 
representative,  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  since  the  intrduction  of 
shoes  wholly  of  leather,  in  their  present  form,  was  a  recent  event.     It  is 
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popularly  assigned  to  the  jear  1633,  in  which  the  first  trading  house  was 
bnilt  at  Windsor,  in  the  neighboring  jarisdiction.  ^  Technical  improre- 
ment  in  his  own,  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Leather  bosiness, 
was  also  long  impeded  by  the  nltra-crepidean  practice  of  the  shoemaker 
in  combining  with  his  proper  calling  that  of  the  tanner  and  carrier,  which 
the  General  Oonrt  of  Massachusetts  had  vainly  endeavored  to  prevent 
A  principal  source  of  improvement  in  these  arts  in  recent  times  has  been 
the  more  complete  separation  of  the  several  branches,  securing  greater 
skill  in  each. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  Council  at  New  Haven,  in  1662,  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  hides  and  leather ;  but  a  rumor  that  Connecticut  had 
repealed  its  order  on  the  subject,  caused  its  postponement.  Bnt  in  May 
of  the  next  year  the  complaints  of  a  scarcity  of  shoes,  on  account  of  the 
transportation  of  hides  and  leather,  caused  the  Court  to  prohibit  the 
sending  out  of  the  Colony  either  of  hides  or  tanned  leather,  except  in 
exchange  for  their  value  in  raw  hides/ 

The  Assembly  of  the  united  Colonies  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  Oct 
ISth,  1G77,  regulated  the  prices  to  be  chift'ged  by  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers, by  ordering  that  no  tanner  should  receive  more  for  tanning  than 
two  i)eDce  a  pound  for  green,  and  four  pence  for  dry  hides.  The  selling 
price  was  fixed  at  three  pence  a  pound  for  green,  and  sixpence  for  dry 
hides,  which  was  to  be  legibly  set  upon  them  that  their  value  might  be 
known  when  tanned.  Shoemakers  were  not  permitted  to  charge  for  shoes 
above  five  and  a  half  pence  a  size  '*for  all  playne  and  wooden-heeled 
shoes  of  all  sizes  above  men's  sevens.  Three-soled  shoes  well  made  and 
wronj^lit,  not  above  seven  and  a  half  pence  a  size  for  well-wrought 
French  falls."  Every  shoe  was  to  be  marked  with  its  proper  size,  and 
for  that  purpose  every  shoemaker  was  to  have  by  him  a  true  and  just 
size  or  measure,  and  to  make  them  accordingly.  To  make  "shoes  or 
ware  with  a  false  size  or  measure  to  abuse  or  wrong  the  buyer,"  or  to 
sell  above  the  price  decreed,  involved  the  forfeiture  of  the  shoes  or 
wares.'* 


(1)  Shoes,  in  much  tbeir  present  form, 
were  duubtlesa  earlier  worn.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  material  change  in  their 
ptyle  after  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts, 
when  shoes  were  ordered  (1629)  of  large 
toize,  at  two  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
pair,  for  the  use  of  the  emigrants.  Shoe- 
strings as  now  worn,  took  the  place  of  the 
fhoe-rose  under  the  Stuarts,  and  buckles, 
I'esembling  the  horse  bean,  came  into  use 
•bout   1688.    Boots  of  large  size,  and  fur 


beaux,  of  flimsj  Spanish  leather,  were  then 
much  worn  in  England,  but  were  not  ap- 
prored  of  in  Massachusetts,  and  were  not 
very  generally  used  here  before  the  Reyola- 
tion. 

(2)  New  Haven  Colonial  Records,  by 
Charles  J.  Hoadlcy,  A.M.,  1858,  vol.  iL  pp. 
215,  301,  472,  489. 

(3)  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticat,  voL 
ii.  p.  325. 
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The  adult  male  popnlation  of  Connecticat  was  at  this  time  2,363,  and 
the  whole  about  12,000.  Its  yearly  exports  were  short  of  £9,000.  Its 
towns  and  the  neighboring  settlements  of  New  England,  had  been  greatly 
impoverished  and  hardened  with  debts  by  the  war  with  King  Philip^ 
which  still  raged,  and  the  cattle  and  other  resources  of  the  people  were 
much  diminished.  In  1680,  however,  beef  sold  for  2^<2.  and  butter  for 
6i.  a  pound  ;  and  the  tegumentary  products  of  their  herds  probably  em* 
ployed  a  good  number  of  small  tanneries. 

The  principal  exports  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  same  period  were  pro- 
visions and  horses,  grazing  being  a  general  occupation  throughout  the 
Eastern  Colonies.  The  conversion  of  hides  into  coarse  Leather,  which 
in  early  Colonial  times  was  often  rudely  effected  by  the  farmer  for  his  own 
domestic  use,  was  doubtless  commenced  long  before  this  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  settlements.  The  arts  of  the  tanner,  currier,  and  cordwainer 
were  placed  under  legal  control  in  February,  1706-7,  by  a  Colonial  law 
*'for  preventing  of  deceits  and  abuses  by  tanners,  curriers,  and  shoe- 
makers."' 

In  New  York,  which  now  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Leather 
trade  and  manufacture  of  the  world,  among  the  useful  arts  early  introduced 
by  the  Dutch  ancestors  of  the  Province,  was  that  of  the  tanner. 
K«w  York  in  Domestic  cattlc  werc  imported  into  New  Netherlands,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  "West  India  Company,"  in  the  spring  of 
1625,  by  t^  e  Hon.  Picter  Evertsen  Hulst.  He  shipped  thither,  with 
extreme  care,  103  head,  consisting  of  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  for 
breeding;  each  animal  having  its  own  stall  covered  with  three  feet  of 
sand,  and  a  separate  attendant.  For  many  years,  however,  the  price  of 
horned  cattle  made  them  too  valuable  for  frequent  slaughter.  A  cow  in 
162T  was  worth  £30,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  £40.  In  1650,  when  the  com- 
pany supplied  each  tenant  not  only  with  land,  tenements,  and  tools,  but 
with  4  cows,  as  many  horses  and  other  animals,  to  be  restored  in  six 
years,  a  cow  and  calf  were  worth  £40.  The  city  of  New  York,  in  1678, 
killed  400  beeves;  in  1694,  nearly  4,000. 

The  first  tannery  in  the  Province  of  which  we  have  found  any  mention, 
was  owned  by  one  of  four  brothers  named  Evertsen,  who  settled  as  early 
as  1638,  some  at  Pavonia  and  some  on  Manhattan.  The  locality  of  the 
tannery  is  not  mentioned. 

At  Rensselacrwyck,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  great  manufac- 
tories of  sole  leather,  it  appears  by  the  account  books  of  the  Patroon  about 
this  time  that  imported  sole  leather  cost  45  cents,  and  upper  leather  and 
shoemakers'  yarn  60  cents  per  pound.  Shoes  were  from  two  to  four  florins 

(1)  R.  I.  Colonial  Records,  vol.  Ir.  p.  7. 
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(80  cts.  to  $1.60)  a  pair.     There  were  probably  tanners  and  shoemakert 
in  the  patroonrey  among  the  first  settlers,  as  well  as  at  Manhattan. 

Among  the  residents  and  property  owners  of  the  Dutch  capital  at  the 
time  of  its  capitulation  to  the  English  in  1664,  were  Adrian  Yan  Laar, 
a  tanner  and  shoemaker,  and  Arent  Isaacksen,  of  the  latter  trade,  both 
living  on  **  Hoogh  Straat,"  now  Stone  street,  between  Broad  and  Wil- 
liam, and  Jochem  Beekman,  a  shoemaker,  on  S.  E.  corner  Broad  and 
Beaver. 

Ooenraet  Ten  Eyck,  a  tanner,  shoe  dealer,  and  manufacturer,  and  a 
principal  member  of  the  trade,  resided  on  the  Heere  Graft,  now  Broad 
Ten  Efck't  t^^^^^t,  betwccu  Bcavcr  and  Pearl.  His  tan  pits  occupied  seve- 
Tannery,  ^.j^j  marshy  lots  ou  the  west  side  of  Broad  street  above  Bearer. 
As  early  as  1653  he  was  a  prosperous  and  influential  citizen,  and  the 
profits  of  his  business  enabled  him  to  build  and  occupy  in  respectable 
style  a  fine  house  in  the  former  locality.  After  his  decease  in  1680,  the 
tanning  and  other  branches  of  his  business  were  carried  on  by  his  sons, 
Dirck,  Tobias,  and  Ooenraet.  Pieter  Winster,  a  shoemaker,  occupied 
premises  adjoining  the  house  of  Ten  Eyck,  and  several  others  of  the 
trade  established  themselves  on  the  west  side  of  Broad,  north  of  Beaver 
street,  where  a  small  brook  and  the  swampy  ground  afforded  accommo- 
dation for  their  tanneries,  which  then  formed  a  customary  appendage  to 
their  business. 

On  this  tract,  previously  known  as  the  "  sheep  pasture,''  vhere  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck  owned  a  large  parcel  of  ground,  Abel  Hardenbrook,  a  shoe- 
maker and  tanner,  built  tan  pits  about  the  year  1661,  bis  premises  occu- 
pying the  corner  of  Broad  and  the  "  Prince  Graft,"  now  Exchange  Place, 
fronting  on  the  latter.  A  bark-mill,  for  grinding  the  bark,  was  owned 
in  common  by  him  and  others  in  the  business.  He  soon  after  removed 
to  High,  now  Stone  street,  where  6ome  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  city 
then  stood,  and  properties  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars  each  were 
owned  by  him,  Jacob  Abrahams,  Ooenraed  Ten  Eyck  Jr.,  and  John 
Harpending,  all  tanners,  and  by  a  number  of  wealthy  brewers  and 
merchants.  The  tan  pits  on  Broad  street  were  filled  up,  with  the  ditch 
which  ran  through  it,  in  1676,  when  they  were  excluded  as  a  nuisance 
from  the  city  limits,  to  accommodate  the  improvements  in  the  rising 
metropolis.* 

In  August  of  the  same  year.  Gov.  Andros  and  his  Oouncil  appointed 
two  tanners  for  the  city,  and  prohibited  all  others  from  exercising  the 
trade.  The  currier  for  the  city  was  Peter  Pangborne.  This  petty 
monopoly  was  followed  two  years  after  by  the  more  important  one  estab- 

(1)  ValenUne'i  Hist  of  the  eity  of  New  York. 
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lished  by  the  Bolting  Act,  which  was  of  ranch  value  to  the  city.  It  was 
also  ordained  in  1676,  "that  no  botcher  be  permitted  to  be  cnrrier,  or 
shoemaker,  or  tanner ;  nor  shall  any  tanner  be  either  cnrrier,  shoemaker, 
or  botcher ;  it  being  consonant  to  the  laws  of  England  and  practice  in 
the  neighbour  Colonys  of  the  Massachosetts  and  Oonnecticott."^ 

At  that  time  there  resided  on  the  north  side  of  High  street,  between 
Broad  and  William,  a  worthy  citizen,  John  Harpending,  who,  by  assidu- 
oos  industry  in  his  trade  of  tanner  and  shoemaker,  had  acquired  a  respect- 
able fortune,  and  whose  moral  and  religious  character  procured  him  the 
highest  esteem.  With  several  others  of  his  trade,  he  soon  after  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  extending  nearly  to 
Gold  street,  and  from  Maiden  Lane  north  to  Ann  street.  To  this  dis- 
trict, afterward  long  known  as  the  "Shoemakers'  Land,"  the  leather 
fraternity,  expelled  from  their  former  quarters,  removed  their  tanneries. 
They  established  them  outside  the  city  walls,  along  the  fenny  line  of 
Maiden  Lane,  on  the  north  side,  eastward  from  William  street.  The 
original  proprietors  of  this  estate,  now  the  centre  of  commercial  wealth, 
were  Goenraet  Ten  Eyck,  Jacob  Abrahams,  John  Harpending,  and 
Carsten  Luerse;  and  in  1696  they  were,  in  addition  to  the  last  two, 
ChiCrles  Lodwick;  Abraham  Santfort  (Jacob  Abrahams),  and  Heiltje 
Cloppers.  The  value  of  lots  here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
was  about  £30  currency  of  that  day.  The  site  of  the  "North  Dutch 
Church"  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Harpending,  who  obtained  a  large  share  in 
the  division  ;  and  the  present  John  street  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  that  early  proprietor  of  the  district.  From  this  region  the  tanners 
"were  once  more  driven,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Fresh- water  Pond  beyond  the  common,  and  to  Beekman's  Swamp, 
where  many  of  them  remained  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  one  or  two  much  later. 

This  locality,  still  known  as  the  "  Swamp,"  where  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  trade  yet  centre  and  wield  an  influence  second  to  few  in 
the  city,  was  in  the  infancy  of  the  city  called  the  *'  Greppel 
'  Bosch,"  or  "  Tangled  Briars,"  from  the  shrubs  which  occupied  the 
low  grounds  in  that  place.  Several  acres  of  the  swamp  were  purchased 
in  1734  by  Jacobus  Roosevelt,  for  the  sura  of  £200,  from  the  corpora- 
tion, though  it  was  at  the  same  time  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  Jacob 
Leisler.  Having  been  divided  by  the  purchaser  into  lots,  they  were 
principally  taken  by  the  tanners,  who  occupied  much  of  the  entire  space 
included  between  Cliff  and  Gold  and  Ferry  and  Frankford  streets,  and 
the  north  side  of  Frankford,  between  Cliff  and  Duke.     In  this  noted 

(1)  Danlop'f  HiBt.  of  New  Tork :  Appendix,  p.  126. 
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region  the  activity  of  the  trade,  before  the  Revolution,  accnmnlated  rast 
mounds  of  tan,  where  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  waged  mimic  battles 
behind  redoubts  of  that  material,  spiked  with  horns  from  the  tan-yards. 
Other  tanners  pursued  their  occupation  outside  the  city  palisades,  on  tba 
southern  borders  of  the  "  Collect,"  or  Fresh-water  Pond,  near  the  junction 
of  the  present  Centre  and  Pearl  streets.* 

The  art  of  the  Tanner  was  introduced  in  New  Jersey  from  Long  Island, 
or  Connecticut,  by  the  first  white  settlers  at  Elizabethtown,  in  1660.  John 
Ogden  was  one  of  the  early  proprietors,  and  tanning  was  ctr- 
ri^Hin  yaw  ricd  ou  lu  the  town  by  several  of  that  name  from  .the  first  To 
Colonel  William  Edwards,  a  grandson  of  the  eminent  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  a  descendant  by  his  mother  from  the  Ogdens,  the  Leather- 
manufacture  in  this  country  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  valuable 
mechanical  aids  it  has  ever  received.  Mr.  Edwards  was  born  in  Elixa- 
bcthtown  in  1770,  and  learned  the  business  of  his  uncles,  Colonds 
Mathias  Ogden  and  Oliver  Spencer,  revolutionary  officers,  who  carried  It 
on  in  that  town.  At  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Edwards  afterward 
conducted  the  business  with  enterprise,  he  is  believed  to  have  employed 
the  first  bark-mill  by  water.  He  subsequently  invented  and  patented  the 
copper-heater,  long  used  by  tanners,  the  hide-mill,  or  fulling-stoeks,  and 
the  beating  or  rolling-mill.  The  saving  of  manual  labor  effected  by 
these  inventions  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  manufacture.  He  after- 
ward erected  in  the  State  of  New  York  extensive  tanneries,  which  are 
still  in  oi)erati()n. 

East  Jersey  was  ])n)l)aljly  supplied  with  cattle  from  New  York  by  the 
Dutch.  As  early  as  1GG8,  beef  sold  for  2^d.  a  pound  and  50«.  a  barrel; 
and  in  1075  p^reen  liitles  brought  Bd.  and  dry  hides  &d.  a  pound. 

Al)out  this  time,  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  invited  mechanics 
to  settle  in  Newark,  setting  apart  to  the  first  of  every  trade  who  would 
8otti.  m.  nt  Yii^'^dc  thcrc  a  lot  of  land  as  a  gift.  The  town  received  its  first 
of.N.wark.  shocinakcr,  Samuel  Whitehead,  from  Elizabethtown  abont  the 
year  1070.  lie  was  "formally  admitted  a  member  of  the  commnnity 
on  condition  of  his  supplying  it  with  shoes."  The  first  tannery  in  the 
town  was  established  in  1698.*  In  1678,  the  transportation  out  of  the 
rrovince,  or  the  sale  to  any  non-resident,  of  any  hides  or  tanned  leather 
was  prohibited  by  law.*  This  law,  though  perhaps  designed  as  a  remedy 
i«>r  the  high  cost  of  foreign  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  the  duties  which 
the  commissiotiers  of  the  Duke  of  York  were  arbitrarily  levying  on  imported 
goods,  was  one  of  questionable  utility  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  supply. 

(1)  K..r  iiK.jt  of  the  above  particulars  we         (2)  Barber's   and  Howe's  llisL  CclL  of 
are  in-liliifi  to  Vulcntiue's  Uistory  of  the     New  Jersey. 
City  of  New  York.  (S)  Wbitehetd'f  Etit  Jersey,  308. 
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The  circnmstaiices  of  the  Province  were  favorable  for  grazing,  and  beef  had 
then  fallen  to  2d.  a  pound  and  40«.  a  barrel  An  enlarged  rather  than 
a  restricted  market  for  beef  and  hides  would  have  been  found  a  better 
expedient  in  that  as  in  other  Colonies  where  similar  laws  existed.  The 
prohibition  was  the  next  year  extended  to  Indian  dressed  skins.  Eliza- 
bethtown  and  Newark,  the  latter  particularly,  coLtinued  from  that  time 
to  make  considerable  quantities  of  Leather  for  domestic  use  and  for  ex- 
portation. Newark,  which  in  recent  times  claims/to  have  made  the  first 
japanned  leather  in  this  country,  was  some  years  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  seat  of  an  active  shoe  and  leather  manufacture  for  those 
times,  and  has  since  expanded  those  and  kindred  branches,  such  as 
saddlery,  harness,  etc.,  to  a  leading  rank  among  its  manufactures. 

Stock-raising  and  the  production  of  beef  for  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  was  a  profitable  part  of  the  early  husbandry  of  West 
Jersey,  and  furnished  good  supplies  of  hides  for  numerous  tanneries. 
Burlington,  the  seat  of  government  within  three  years  after  it  was  laid 
out,  was  known  to  kill  eight  or  nine  fat  oxen  on  a  market-day.  Two  or 
three  years  later  many  farmers  owned  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  eight  or  ten 
oxen,  and  horses,  which  they  exported,  more  than  they  knew.  The 
profits  of  the  first  settlers  arose,  as  one  of  the  proprietaries  states,  "  from 
their  improvement  of  the  land  and  the  increase  of  their  bestial." 

Trenton,  at  a  later  period,  had  quite  a  number  of  tanneries.  Salem 
and  other  towns  had  the  usnal  supply  of  English  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics, and  were  doubtless  provided  with  tanners  and  shoemakers,  but 
of  the  first  essays  in  their  branches  we  have  no  account.  Shoes  and  all 
other  English  goods  were  plentifully  supplied  from  the  first  settlement, 
and  were  usually  sold  at  twenty-eight  per  cent,  profit,  but  to  laborers  in  part 
pay  for  wages,  sometimes  at  an  advance  of  100  per  cent.  The  scarcity 
of  money  and  the  great  plenty  of  hides,  bark,  and  other  facilities  for  tan- 
ning, secured  an  attention  to  that  branch  in  New  Jersey  which  placed 
the  Province  among  the  foremost  in  the  Leather-manufactnre  in  Colonial 
times.  New  York  for  a  long  period  derived  a  considerable  amount  of 
Leather  from  the  tanneries  of  New  Jersey. 

William  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries  of  West  Jersey,  or  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders,  appears  to  have  established  a  tannery  in  his  new 
Earif  Tan-  territory  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  first  settlement.  In  a  letter 
PeDnlyu  ^^  ^^®  Socicty,  dated  August,  1683,  he  speaks  of  their  tannery 
T»ni»,i683.  ng  being  well  supplied  with  bark.  The  Swedes,  who  in  1627 
were  supplied  by  the  "  Swedish  West  India  Company"  with  neat  cattle 
from  their  native  country,  made  their  own  leather  and  shoes,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  succeeded  them,  probably  had  tanneries  also.  Among  the 
former,  however,  such  arts  as  they  possessed  were  in  an  extremely  rude 
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State,  and  their  dress  and  castoms  were  in  many  respects  nearly  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  Aborigines,  with  whom  they  drove  a  large  trade  in 
furs  and  peltry.  They  were  principally  farmers,  and  the  shoes  of  the 
conntry  people  were  made  like  the  moccasin  of  the  Indian,  with  the  sole 
of  the  same  material  as  the  upper.  They  wore  vests  and  breeches  of  the 
Indian-dressed  skins.  Even  the  women  wore  jerkins  and  petticoats  of 
the  same  material ;  and  their  beds,  except  the  sheets,  were  chiefly  composed 
of  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  The  women,  however,  span  and  wore  flax, 
hemp,  and  wool. 

Many  of  the  European  settlers  found  the  back  and  deer  skins,  prepared 
as  wash  or  buff  leather  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  either  by  them- 
selves  or  the  natives,  a  valuable  resource  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  at 
to  climate  and  mode  of  life,  in  which  they  found  themselves.  These  and 
the  skins  of  wolves,  bears,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  large  animals,  dressed 
with  the  hair,  and  sometimes  embroidered  and  painted  in  various  styles^ 
constituted  a  grotesque  but  serviceable  portion  of  the  outward  habili- 
ments in  early  times.  Leather  stockings  or  overalls  are  charged  in  the 
private  accounts  of  William  Penn  at  £1  2s.,  and  a  painted  skin  at 
twelve  shillings.  The  transportation  of  dressed  and  undressed  deer  skins 
out  of  the  Province,  during  one  year,  was  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  the 
Assembly  in  1695. 

The  price  of  beef,  which  is  charged  in  the  proprietary's  accoants  at 
4^.  per  pound,  being  about  double  its  cost  in  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  scarcity  of  cattle.  Tet  these  appear  to 
have  been  abundant  soon  after  the  settlement.  A  somewhat  rose-colored 
account  of  the  Province  in  1697,  by  an  Englishman  some  time  a  resident 
there,  states  that  twenty  fat  bullocks,  besides  many  sheep,  calves,  and 
hogs,  were  weekly  killed  in  Philadelphia,  even  in  the  hottest  season. 
Many  planters  owned  40  to  60  head  of  cattle.  One  is  mentioned  who 
had  *'  three  hundred  Neat  Beasts,  besides  great  numbers  of  Hogs,  Horses, 
and  Sheep,''  and  others  nearly  as  many.  A  fat  cow  could  be  bought  for 
£3,  and  salted  beef  and  pork  were  regularly  exported.  Tanners  could 
purchase  raw  hides  for  three  halfpence  per  pound,  and  sold  their  leather 
for  twelve  pence  per  pound.  The  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  profits  of 
produce  and  cattle  raised  for  the  Barbadoes  market,  rendered  labor  scarce 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  accounted  for  the  difference  between  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  products.  Curriers  received  Bs.  4d.  a  hide  for 
dressing  Leather,  and  paid  20d.  a  gallon  for  oil  Journeymen  shoemakers 
were  paid  two  shillings  a  pair  both  for  men's  and  women's  shoes.  Last* 
makers  received  ten  shillings  a  dozen  for  their  lasts,  and  heel-makers  two 
shillings  a  dozen  for  heels,  which  were  doubtless  of  wood.  These  were 
used  by  servants  many  years  after.    Among  the  tradesmen  of  the  pros- 
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periog  town  were  tanners,  skinners,  glovers,  patten-makers,  saddlers, 
collar-makers,  bookbinders,  and  carriage-makers.  In  1699  there  were 
bat  two  tanjards  in  the  town,  those  of  William  Hndson  and  of  Mr. 
Lambert.  Thej  were  both  on  Dock  Creek,  in  what  was  called  ''the 
swamp."  The  Creek,  in  1739,  was  occapied  by  six  tanneries,  and  the 
citizens  petitioned  for  their  removal  from  the  city  as  nnisances.  There 
were  several  tanneries  on  Third  street,  near  the  Girard  Bank,  long  after 
the  Creek  was  filled  in  1784.  A  law  was  made  in  1700  to  prevent  the 
sale  or  manafactare  of  ill-tanned  Leather,  bat  was  repealed  in  1705. 
The  exportation  of  Leather  was  also  prohibited,  and  shoes  were  to  be 
sold  at  6s.  6d.  a  pair  for  men's,  and  58.  a  pair  for  women's.  Leather 
might  be  exported  where  it  did  not  exceed  Sd,  a  ponnd. 

In  1704,  the  shoemakers,  saddlers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  working 
of  Leather  petitioned  for  a  law  to  prohibit  its  exportation  ;  and  several 
inhabitants  of  the  coanty  at  the  same  time  asked  for  a  law  against  the 
transportation  of  deer  skins  dressed  in  the  hair.  Both  prohibitions  were 
embodied  in  one  bill.  In  1721  the  legislature,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  branch,  passed  '*  An  Act  for  the  well  Tanning  and  carrying  of 
Leather  and  regnlating  of  cordwainers  and  other  artificers  asing  and 
occupying  Leather  within  this  Province." 

The  interior  towns  were  at  this  time  chiefly  supplied  with  shoes  and 
Leather  from  Philadelphia.  Tanneries  existed,  however,  in  most  of  the 
older  settlements.  Lancaster  early  became  a  place  of  some  activity  in 
the  manufacture  of  Leather,  saddlery,  etc.,  which  the  transportation  and 
travel  between  Philadelphia  and  the  remoter  towns  encouraged.  Gov. 
Powual,  who  visited  it  in  1754,  speaks  of  it  as  a  "growing  town  and 
making  money,  and  a  manufactory  here  of  saddles  and  packsaddles.  It 
is  a  stage  town,  500  houses  and  2,000  inhabitants."  Michael  Bertgas 
and  Henry  Zanck,  in  1771,  had  tan-yards  on  Queen  street,  with  bark 
houses,  mills,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  business  attached. 

In  York  County  there  was  neither  shoemaker  nor  tanner  for  some  time 
after  its  settlement.  Shoes  were  obtained  from  the  capital,  and  were 
mended  by  itinerant  cobblers,  who  went  from  house  to  house.  The 
first  established  shoemaker  was  Samuel  Landys,  who  set  up  a  shop  on 
Kreutz  Creek. 

The  tannery  did  not  usually,  in  that  day,  tarry  long  behind  the  first 
occupants  of  a  new  town.  It  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  vil- 
lage, as  communication  between  places  was  imperfect,  and  Leather  per- 
haps relatively  a  greater  dependence  than  in  our  time.  Transportation 
and  travel  in  new  settlements  were  exclusively  by  means  of  pack-horses. 
As  roads  became  improved,  the  heavy  and  cnmbersome  four-horse  wain 
became  the  mediom  of  transport.     The  gear  and  equipments  of  these 
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conyeyonces  required  freqaent  renewal  on  account  of  the  roaghnen  of  tbi 
best  constructed  roads.     For  yarions  other  purposes  in  Agricaltare  and 
the  mechanic  Arts,  Leather  was  much  depended  npon.     The  coit  of 
freight  from  the  seaports  to  the  interior,  and  of  hides  thence  to  the  older 
maritime  towns,  was  saved  by  the  early  establishment  of  a  tannery  bj 
some  member  of  each  new  community,  or  was  extemporized,  in  a  rode 
style,  by  the  larger  farmers  for  their  own  convenience.     The  pnciieil 
knowledge  of  the  business  was  often  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.     Tanneries,  howeyer,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  seTenl 
parts  of  New  England,  soon  became  very  numerous.     The  cheapneasof 
hides,  nnd  of  bark,  furnished  in  the  process  of  clearing  land,  the  aboid* 
ance  of  suitable  streams  for  carrying  it  on,  and  the  demand  for  Leather 
created  by  a  rapidly  augmenting  population,  rendered  the  business  profit- 
able.    The  operations  were  conducted  in  a  routine  way,  with  little  ft- 
gard  to  the  chemical  principles  involved,  and  the  usual  amount  of  teelt- 
nical   skill  was  soon   acquired.     Tanneries  on  a  small  scale,  with  bo 
labor-saving  ap))liances,  were  multiplied  with  the  spread  of  population 
and  soon  became  very  numerous.     Although  the  Leather,  from  want  of 
capital,  was  seldom  kept  as  long  in  the  vats  as  in  England,  it  was  BoA- 
cient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer,  the  teamster,  and  the  no* 
chanic.     The  shoemaker,  saddle,  and  harness-maker  were  scarcely  kn 
needed  than  the  tanner,  and  their  shops  were  soon  found  in  all  the  larger 
towns  and  villagea.  where  coarse  shoes  for  the  laborer,  and  saddlery  for 
the  neighborhood,  could  be  procured.     In  this  way,  throughout  Kew 
England  and  the  middle  Colonies,  Leather,  probably  eqtml  to  that  of  any 
European  country  except  England,  was  made,  even  before  the  separation, 
to  an  extent  more  nearly  approaching  a  sufficiency  than  any  other  article. 

Pennf^ylvania,  with  a  mixed  population  of  thrifty  farmers  and  Euro* 
pean  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  took  an  early  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  Leather,  and  supplied  New  York  and  the  Southern  Provinces  with  a 
portion  of  their  shoes  and  Leather.  Tanned  Leather  was  among  the 
exports  of  Philadelphia  in  1731.  A  manuscript  account  book  of  an  early 
date,  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society,  furnishes  boom 
particulars  of  prices.  This  belonged  to  William  Parsons,  a  shoemaker 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  Franklin's  junto,  who  afterward  studied 
mathematics  with  a  view  to  astrology,  but  employed  it  in  more  nsefal 
callings.  The  price  of  men's  shoes,  as  then  charged  in  1723,  was  7«. 
to  Is.  Qd.  a  pair,  and  of  women's  5s.  to  6«.  a  pair.  Sole  leather  appean 
to  have  cost  him  dd.  the  pound,  calf  skins  from  38.  6(f.  to  58.  a  pieces 
and  sheep  skins  Is.  Sd,  each. 

A  branch  of  the  Leather  business,  which  the  great  improvement  in  the 
textile  arts  in  the  present  century  has  rendered  far  less  extensive  thtD  it 
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formerlj  was,  was  the  manafactnre  of  bnff  leather  and  other  kinds  of 
dressed  or  half  dressed  skins  for  clothing.  This  formed  a  distinct  busi- 
ness in  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns ;  and  bnckskin  for  jackets, 
rests,  breeches,  etc,  formed  a  part  of  the  tailor's  stock.  In  the  early 
^^g  numbers  of  Bradford's  Mercury,  the  first  Pennsylvania  news- 

'**''*•'•  paper,  for  1719,  Matthew  Cowley,  a  skinner  of  Philadelphia, 
announces  his  removal  flrom  Chestnut  street  "to  dwell  in  Walnut 
street  near  the  Bridg  (now  Dock  street)  where  all  persons  may  have 
their  Buck  and  Doe  skins  drest  after  the  best  manner  and  at  reasonable 
rates.  He  also  dresses  White  Leather,  and  can  furnish  you  with  bind- 
ingfs,  etc."  The  advertisements  in  that  and  other  early  papers  of  nu- 
merous absconding  servants,  describe  the  dress  of  men  as  consisting 
almost  uniformly  in  part  of  jackets,  breeches,  or  waistcoats  of  Leather, 
and  sometimes  of  cloth  with  Leather  linings.  These  appear  to  have  been 
wrought  up  with  considerable  art,  and  sometimes  had  a  worm  worked 
along  the  button-hole,  or  other  embellishment.  The  buttons  were  various, 
88  leather,  glass,  brass,  tin,  and  pewter.  Shoes  almost  wholly  of  neats' 
leather  are  frequently  described  as  "round-toed,"  and  in  many  cases  had 
wooden  heels.  Steel  buckles  are  occasionally  mentioned  as  worn  by  that 
class.  Buckles  of  polished  steel  and  more  costly  materials  were  then  in 
common  use  among  the  wealthier  classes,  and  continued  to  be  worn  until 
after  the  Revolution. 

In  addition  to  the  skinners  and  leather  dressers  in  the  towns,  large 
quantities  of  the  prepared  skins  of  wild  animals  were  furnished  by  the 
natives.  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  maintained  his  family  for 
several  years  near  Reedsville,  in  Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  this 
aboriginal  art.  He  hunted  the  wild  deer  upon  the  mountains,  and  sold 
the  skins,  dressed  by  his  own  hands,  to  the  white  people.  These  skins, 
in  their  raw  and  prepared  state,  were  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
and  their  prices  were  as  regularly  quoted  as  other  merchandise.  Buck  and 
doe  skins,  dressed  in  oil  by  white  men,  brought  a  higher  price  than  the 
Indian-dressed.  The  current  price  of  the  two  kinds  in  Boston,  January, 
1T19,  was  8s.  6^7.  per  pound  for  the  former,  and  5.s.  for  the  latter.  Those 
dressed  in  the  hair  sold  for  Is  Sd,  a  pound.  Thus  the  immemorial  prac- 
tice of  a  leading  art  among  savage  tribes  yields  to  the  most  empirical  ex- 
ercise of  civilized  skill.  A  gentleman  of  public  spirit  in  Newcastle 
County,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties, offered  in  1753  liberal  premiums  for  several  products  of  domestic 
labor,  including  a  bounty  of  408.  for  the  best  dressed  deer  skins.  Deer 
skins  with  other  peltry  were  exported  from  all  the  Colonies  from  the 
earliest  period.  The  Southern  Provinces  especially  shipped  large  quan- 
tities, and  supplied  many  to  the  more  northern  ofles  as  they  became  more 
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scarce.  A  cotemporarj  of  the  Swedes,  describing,  some  thirtj  jetn 
before  the  grant  to  William  Peon,  the  first  English  setUements  in  a  por- 
tion of  Maryland  called  New  Albion,  qnaintlj  commends  these  materiali 
as  a  sabstitnte  for  English  cloth.  "  A  good  glover  with  some  onelj  of 
oar  own  Elk  skins  maketh  the  best  Bnffe  tsoats,  onr  own  Stag  and  Deer 
skins  make  best  gentile  and  soldier-clothes  fittest  for  onr  woods ;  a  Doe- 
skin breeches  with  the  far  inside,  in  onr  shout  winter,  is  better  than  two 
broadclothes  and  warmer,  so  we  need  no  English  clothes."*  The  exporta- 
tion of  hides  and  Leather,  as  already  mentioned,  was  forbidden  in  Maiy- 
land  in  1681.  A  severe  check  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony 
a  few  years  later  by  a  pestilence  among  the  cattle,  which,  in  the  yean 
1694  and  1695,  carried  off  over  twenty-five  thonsaud  oeats  cattle,  and 
sixty-two  tlionsand  hogs. 

Captain  Lax,  of  Baltimore,  who  in  1733,  fonr  years  after  it  was  laid 
out,  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  London  trade,  purchased,  about  ten  yean 

after,  lots  on  the  west  side  of  Light  street,  where  he  transacted 
nerr  ia        business  in  several  mercantile  and  manufacturing  branches.  He 

was  the  proprietor  of  the  first  rope-walk  in  the  town,  and  hid 
a  tannery,  probably  the  first  also  in  Baltimore,  situated  west  of  Greene 
street.  Several  other  tan-yards  were  established  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Fails,  above  and  below  Gay  street,  between  that  time  and  1771,  about 
which  time  John  Coruthwait  erected  one  on  Wilkes  street  west  of  Hart- 
ford Run.' 

Scarcely  any  effort  was   made  in    South    Carolina  for  many  yean 
to  manufuclure  Leather  or  shoes.     This  arose  from  no  want  of  materials, 

for  cattle  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful.  These  were  first  intro- 
\ui>^mih      duced  in  1670  from  England,  by  William  Sayles ;  and  othen 

were  imported  before  the  war  by  General  Wade  Hampton  and 
Colonel  William  Singleton.  A  bad  husbandry,  however,  prevailed,  and, 
as  in  Yirgiiiia,  cattle  were  seldom  housed  or  fed.  Tar,  turpentine,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  and  rice  employed  their  chief  care,  and  the  planters  argued 
they  had  too  much  to  think  about  to  shelter  their  stock.  We  are  io- 
formed  in  Mr.  Purry's  account  of  the  Province  in  1731,  that  cattle  were 
numerous,  but  that  there  was  not  a  hovel  in  all  the  country  for  their 
shelter,  in  consequence  of  which  ten  thousand  homed  cattle  died 
the  previous  winter  of  hunger  and  cold.  The  planters  did  not  even  knov 
how  to  mow  or  provide  fodder.  Butter  was  usually  7s.  6(f.  a  ponnd  (Caro- 
lina currency),  and  in  the  last  winter  was  12s.  One  planter  had  two 
hundred  calves  marked  in  the  spring,  which  like  others  were  turned  into 
the  woods  to  forage  for  themselves.  Beef  was  exported  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  hides  were  either  exported  in  a  raw  state,  or  cast  away 

(1)  PlaDUgenet'f  New  AlSioo,  p.  81.  (3)  Grifflth'a  Aonalt  of  BaltiBor*. 
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as  worthless.  There  were  few  if  any  tanners  or  shoemakers,  and  ox  hides 
were  sold  for  20s.  each,  and  shoes  imported  and  sold  at  10s.  a  pair. 
"Neither  are  they  destitate  of  the  means  to  tan  them/' observes  this 
writer,  ''for  they  make  very  good  lime  with  oyster  shells,  and  the  bark 
of  oak  trees  is  so  plentiful  that  it  costs  but  the  troable  of  gathering. 
They  want  therefore  only  a  sufficient  number  of  good  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers. I  might  say  the  same  of  Leather-dressers,  since  they  send  every 
year  to  England  above  200,000  deer  skins  undrest  Tet  Carolina  pro- 
daces  Oker  naturally,  and  good  Fish  oyle  may  be  bad  from  New  York 
or  New  England  very  cheap,  so  that  they  might  be  drest  and  made  up 
into  Breeches  in  the  country;  for  which  these  skins  are  very  proper, 
being  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer." 

In  1747,  the  exports  from  Charleston  included  10,356  pounds  weight 
of  tanned  Leather,  worth  5s.  a  pound  (about  8^.  sterling),  and  141  calf 
sUns,  worth  5s.  Sd,  of  the  same  curreni^y,  and  720  hogsheads  of  deer 
skins,  at  £50  sterling  each.'  In  1754  the  exports  included  4,196  tanned 
hides  and  1,200  in  the  hair,  with  882  hogsheads  of  wild  deer  skins. 

North  Carolina  in  1753  also  exported  one  thousand  hundred-weight  of 
tanned  Leather,  and  about  30,000  deer  skins. 

Georgia  in  1755  shipped  49,995  lbs.  of  deer  skins,  and  3,250  lbs.  of 
tanned  Leather;  and  in  1760,  65,765  lbs.  of  the  former,  and  34,725  of 
the  latter,  which  amounts  were  increased  in  1772  to  213,475  lbs.  of  deer 
skins,  and  52,126  of  tanned  Leather.  The  export  of  Leather  in  1772, 
which  was  just  double  that  of  Philadelphia  in  the  previous  year,  indicates 
the  limited  home  consumption  in  Georgia,  the  population  of  which  was 
probably  not  over  one-tenth  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

Immense  numbers  of  cattle  of  a  small  breed,  which  there  were  few  at- 
tempts to  improve,  were  raised  before  the  Revolution  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  the  three  Southern  Provinces.  These  were  produced  at  a  very 
small  cost,  being  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods  on  account  of  the 
mildness  of  the  winters.  Many  farmers  owned  from  500  to  1,500  head 
each.  But  little  beef  was  exported.  The  cattle  were  sold  in  the  lean 
state  at  from  one  to  two  guineas  each,  and  driven  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  were  fattened  for  market.  The  price  of  calf  skins  at  Charleston,  as 
above  quoted,  namely  5s.  Sd.  currency — which  was  one-seventh  the  value 
of  sterling — is  an  evidence  of  the  small  size  and  value  of  such  skins.  It 
was  abont  the  price  of  one  pound  of  tanned  Leather. 

An  ample  supply  of  hides  and  wild  skins,  with  unlimited  quantities  of  seve- 
ral kinds  of  the  best  oak  bark,  sumach,  and  other  materials  for  tanning,  failed, 
however,  to  attract  much  attention  to  the  Leather-manufacture  until  after 
the  Peace.   In  the  high  country  of  the  interior,  where  imported  goods  were 

n)  Hist.  ColL  of  8.  CMTolina,  U.  234. 
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less  easily  obtained,  slave  labor  less  abandant,  and  the  ordinarj  stapk 
productions  less  profitable,  some  Leather  and  shoes  were  made,  chieflj  ii 
a  household  indostrj.  But  in  the  lower  and  more  popaloos  parts  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  confinoed,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  century,  to  be  almost  that  of  an  untanned  ox  or  cow 
hide.  This  remarkable  disparity  in  price  between  the  material  and  the 
finished  product  was  urged  by  a  Society  formed  in  Soath  Carolina  it 
1794  to  aid  emigrants,  by  directing  their  attention  to  profitable  fields  for 
the  employment  of  capital  in  Manufactures,  of  which  Leather  was  one 
Several  extensive  tanneries  existed  at  that  time  at  Fayetteville,  in  Noitk 
Carolina,  then  the  largest  mercantile  town  in  the  interior,  and  considered 
an  eligible  site  for  other  manufactures,  of  which  there  were  severd. 
Some  Leather  and  shoes  were  made  by  the  Saltzburgers,  at  Ebenezer,  ii 
Georgia. 

The  cheapness  of  land  and  bf  servile  labor,  the  profits  of  agricnlton 
and  those  branches  of  crude  manufacture  which  were  encouraged  br 
bounties  from  Parliament,  confined  attention  in  the  Southern  ProTineeii 
throughout  their  provincial  history,  chiefly  to  such  prodoctii,  and  reo- 
dered  mechanical  labor  extremely  scarce  and  dear.  Shoes,  and  nearir 
all  their  necessaries  which  were  the  result  of  skilled  labor,  were  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  or  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Colonies.  Leather 
was  very  imperfectly  manufactured,  and  much  of  it  was  exported  with  tiie 
stores  of  wild  deer  skins  and  other  peltry  obtained  in  barter  with  the 
Indians.  The  exports  of  Cliarleston  in  1784  included  1,968  sidea  of 
Leather,  and  in  1785,  2,517  sides.  In  the  same  years  the  g^en  and 
dressed  hides  shipped  were  298  and  2,297  respectively.  These  small 
amounts  show  an  increased  domestic  consumption  of  Leather  as  well  is 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  value  of  such  articles  of  export  was  indeed  diminished  in  1764  bj 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (4  Geo.  III.  3  c.  15),  which  placed  hides  and  j^kins 
on  the  list  of  enumerated  commodities  which,  by  the  laws  of  trade,  were 
required  to  be  shipped  exclusively  to  Great  Britain.  The  tendencj  of 
this  measure  was  to  diminish  the  value  of  cattle  in  the  Colonies,  and  to 
make  it  an  object  to  manufacture  hides  and  skins  into  Leather,  instead 
of  exporting  them  in  the  green  state  to  so  distant  a  market. 

This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  imperial  goi- 
eniment,  about  that  time,  sought  to  reimburse  the  heavy  outlays  of  the 
war  just  concluded,  by  more  completely  engrossing  the  profits  of  the 
colonial  trade,  and  by  new  and  extraordinary  imposts  upon  its  trao^ 
atlantic  subjects.  The  course  adopted  throughout  the  country  to  defeat 
the  operation  of  the  statutes  imposing  duties  on  stamps,  and  other  tax«9 
and  restrictions  not  required  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  engrafted 
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epon  tht  colonial  mind  ideas  of  which  it  had  before  scarcely  a  remote 
eonceptioD.     The  possibility  and  the  practicability  of  becomlDg  ijidepeD- 
dent  of  foreign  sources,  in  regard  to  those  manofactares  of  which  tlie 
coantry  produced  the  crude  materials,  began  to  be  doubtfully  entertuined 
in  a  few  resentful  breasts.     These  opinions  were  inculcated  in  a  few 
patriotic  assemblies  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  watchful  of  the  future 
interests  of  the  country,  and  soon  ripened  into  a  popnlar  belief.     The 
good  effects  of  the  first  experiments  in  frugality  and  industry  confirmed 
the  general  impression,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  ministry  brought 
the  strongest  convictions  of  duty  in  the  matter.     By  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  regular  importations  from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  clothings 
shoes,  and  textile  materials  of  every  kind  for  that  and  various  domestic 
purposes.     A  necessary  consequence  of  the  retrenchment  in  these  arti- 
cles, enjoined  by  the  general  agreements  to  suspend  importations  and 
encourage  economy  while  the  obnoxious  statutes  were  enforced,  was  an 
increased  dependence  upon  Leather  and  skins  as  clothing,  to  which  the 
people  were  already  habitnated.     An  increased  attention  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of  the  hides  and  skins  of  such  as 
were  slaughtered ;  a  more  general  use  of  garments  of  those  materials ;  an 
increase  of  tanneries  and  improvement  in  the  modes  of  dressing  and 
working  of  Leather  and  buckskins,  were  among  the  measures  recom- 
mended in  the  assemblies  and  local  associations  in  the  several  Colonies. 
In   many  instances   they   were  further  encouraged   by   premiums  and 
bounties. 

The  manufacture  of  Leather  and  shoes  had  already  become  an  im- 
portant branch  of  New  England  industry.  As  early  as  1131,  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  instituted  through  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors, reported  to  Parliament  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Leather  used 
in  Massachusetts  was  manufactured  in  the  Province.  In  Connecticut 
the  manufactures  were  *'very  inconsiderable;  the  people  there  being 
generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoemaking,  and 
other  handicrafts." 

A  very  considerable  improvement  was  made,  some  twenty  years  later, 
in  the  shoe  manufacture  in  Massachusetts,  which  had  given  an  impulse 
ShoMia  ^  ^^®  business  in  the  Province,  and  particularly  in  Essex 
^y"**-  County,  which  then,  as  now,  probably  made  as  much  Leather 

and  shoes  as  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  Lynn  had  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  women^s  shoes  as  a  principal  industry  for  about  a  hundred 
years,  before  any  essential  improvement  was  made.  The  art  of  the  shoe- 
maker was  indeed  very  imperfectly  understood.  Workmen  were  gener- 
ally unskilled,  as  those  who  possessed  the  knowledge  and  capital  to  in- 
sore  success  preferred  an  investment  in  land  or  trade.     To  improve 
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themselves  in  the  mechanism  of  shoes,  the  roannfactorers  would  sometimei 
procare  well-raade  shoes  from  England,  and  take  them  apart  to  see  how 
the  J  were  made.  The  business  was  consequently  bat  limited.  At  the 
end  of  a  centary,  during  which  a  surplus  for  exportation  had  been  pro- 
duced at  Lynn,  only  three  manufacturers  employed  joorneymen.  Tke 
business  was  chiefly  conducted  in  families  by  the  manafactarer,  assisted 
by  his  sons  and  apprentices.  New  England  was  the  principal  market, 
and  a  few  were  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  occasionallr, 
perhaps,  to  other  ports.  In  1750,  a  Welch  shoemaker,  named  John 
Adam  Dagyr,  settled  in  Lynn,  and,  by  his  superior  skill  in  making  ladies* 
shoes,  soon  became  known  throughout  the  surrounding  country  as  the 
celebrated  shoemaker  of  Essex.  Many  persons  in  Lynn  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  acquired  from  him  a  better  knowledge  of  the  art,  and 
obtained  the  reward  of  superiority  in  the  increase  of  their  business.  A 
Boston  correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle,  in  1764,  wrote  that  shoes 
for  women  were  made  at  Lynn  exceeding  in  strength  and  beanty  any  that 
were  usually  imported  from  London, 

From  that  time,  and  especially  after  the  war,  the  business  increased 
rapidly,  and  attracted  to  it  a  larger  amount  of  capital.  With  other 
manufactures,  that  of  shoes  received  a  severe  check  through  the  large 
importations  made  just  before  the  war,  and  again  soon  after  the  Peace. 
Considerable  quantities  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  army  were  drawn  by 
Congress  from  Massachusetts  during  the  Revolution.  The  business  was 
revived  and  greatly  extended  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
estimated  in  1788  that  Lynn  exported  yearly  of  women's  shoes  one  hon- 
dred  thousand  pairs.  A  computation  made  in  1705  made  the  number 
of  master-workmen  in  Lynn  to  be  two  hundred,  and  the  journeymen  and 
api>rentices  six  hundred.  About  300,000  pairs  were  then  exported  bj 
tJK*  manufacturers  chiefly  to  southern  markets.  They  were  sent  from 
Ijoston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  to  England,  and  some  direct  from 
Lynn  to  Europe.  A  single  manufacturer  was  said  to  have  shipped  from 
his  own  workshop,  within  seven  months,  twenty  thousand  pairs  of  shoes, 
valued  at  £4,974,  exclusive  of  many  sold  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
amounts,  though  small  compared  with  its  present  business,  were  promiMng 
indications  of  that  enterprise,  individual  and  collective,  which  has  since 
raised  the  annual  production  of  the  workshops  of  Lynn  to  an  aggregate 
of  aix  million  pairs  of  shoes,  and  more  than  half  that  number  of  boots 
valued  together  at  upward  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  as  stated  in  the 
official  returns  of  the  State  in  1855,  about  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  industrial  history  of  the  town. 

Marblehead,  which  now  makes  over  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  shoes 
yearly,  was  led  into  the  business  long  after  the  Revolation  bj  the  decay 
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of  its  former  basiuess  of  fisliing.  Daayers,  Haverhill,  and  other  places 
in  Essex  were  early  engaged  in  the  manufactare  of  women's  shoes ;  and 
there  was,  in  1788,  a  considerable  manufactare  of  men's  shoes  at  Reading 
near  Lynn.  Boston,  Quincy,  and  many  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  en- 
gaged in  the  shoe  manafactare  after  the  Revolution.  Middlesex  County, 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  had  seventy  tanneries. 

The  fisheries  of  New  England  furnished  abundance  of  oil  at  a  cheap 
rate  for  the  Leather-manufacture.  From  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland  were  also  obtained,  before  the  Revolution,  considerable 
quantities  of  seal  skins.  On  account  of  the  high  duty  upon  them  in  Eng- 
land, many,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  there,  were  sent  to  New 
England,  where  they  were  tanned  and  made  into  shoes,  boots,  etc.,  and 
returned  to  supply  the  fishermen  on  the  northeast  coast.  Others  were 
dressed  in  the  hair,  and  were  variously  employed  in  making  truuks,  caps, 
coats,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  Leather  in  Massachusetts  in  early  times 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  maritime  counties,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  Suffolk. 

The  first  tanned  Leather  sent  from  Hampshire  to  Boston  market  was 

from  Northampton,  in  1794,  and  was  the  manufacture  of  Col.  William 

Edwards,  before  mentioned.     He  commenced  business  in  that 

meDU  in      town  four  years  before,  while  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  at 

^^  ^^'  the  same  time  began  a  series  of  improvements  in  the  mechanical 
branch  of  the  art  which  were  afterward  adopted  and  extended  by  others, 
to  the  signal  profit  and  extension  of  the  manufacture.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  in  his  occupation  to  infuse  a  greater  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the 
business.  The  construction  of  his  works  on  an  improved  plan  from  those 
in  use  throughout  the  country,  and  at  Eiizabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  for  his  board  and  the  privilege  of 
tanning  with  his  master^s  stock  four  sheepskins  a  year,  and  afterward 
labored  as  a  journeyman  at  thirty  dollars  per  annum  and  board,  first  en- 
gaged his  attention.  The  rude  appointments  of  a  tannery,  as  generally 
built  before  his  time,  embraced  a  greater  or  less  number  of  oblong  boxes 
or  hogsheads  sunk  in  the  earth  near  a  small  stream,  and  without  cover  or 
outlet  below,  to  serve  as  vats  and  leeches.  A  few  similar  boxes  above 
ground  for  lime  vats  and  pools,  an  open  shed  for  a  beam  house,  and  a 
circular  trough  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  bark  was  crushed  by 
alternate  wooden  and  stone  wheels,  turned  by  two  old  or  blind  horses, 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  cord  a  day,  completed  in  most  cases  the  arrangements 
of  the  tanyard.  Mr.  Edwards,  as  an  improvement  on  this,  *'  began  by 
laying  down  a  trunk  of  plank  made  tight  underneath  his  vats  to  carry  off 
the  spent  liquor;  then  a  junk  to  receive  it,  next  leeches  above  ground  in 
tiers,  one  above  another,  raising  the  liquor  by  a  suction  pump  worked  by 
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two  or  four  men  *,  then  snbstantial  baildings  over  his  beam  houe,  and 
handles,  using  the  lofts  for  a  carrier's  shop. 

He  early  erected  a  bark-mill  on  a  stream  fire  miles  from  his  tannery, 
and  so  mnch  nearer  the  region  where  his  bark  was  gronnd  by  water- 
power,  using  at  first  mill-stones,  afterward  the  several  iron«miH8  as  they 
were  invented  by  others ;  bat  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  depart- 
ure from  the  old  horse-mill  already  described."' 

This  humble  commencement,  with  a  stock  of  fifty  hides,  and  an  improved 
mechanism  and  arrangement  of  the  tannery,  was  afterward  pushed,  throagii 
the  intelligent  observation  of  an  active  mind,  to  higher  results.  Hit 
operations  were  extended  to  neighboring  towns,  and  all  his  enterprise 
finally  to  the  Catskill  mountains.  His  subsequent  improvements  may  be 
more  fully  noticed  hereafter  as  among  the  earliest  and  most  important  of 
the  mechanical  benefits  conferred  upon  the  Leather-manufacture. 

An  early  history  of  the  important  county  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  pob- 
lished  in  1793,'  though  in  other  respects  somewhat  full,  has  few  references 
Tannerie.*in  ^^  tanneries,  or  other  branches  of  Leather-manufacture.  The 
Worcester,  anchor  makcs  mention  of  over  thirty  fulling-mills  and  clothiers' 
works,  which  were  scarcely  more  important  to  the  people  than  tannio; 
nnd  leather-dressing  establishments.  ^  Two  tanneries  are  mentioned  in  the 
township  of  Charlton,  those  of  Captain  Israel  Waters  and  Mr.  Asi 
Corben,  the  former  being  carried  on  in  great  perfection.  Captain  Waters 
had  an  excellent  bark-mill,  constructed  on  a  new  plan,  and  propelled  by 
water.  It  must  therefore  have  been  nearly  as  early  as  that  of  Colonel 
Edwards  at  Northampton.  Water-power  was  used  for  that  purpose,  bet 
to  a  limited  extent,  before  the  present  century.  There  was  a  bark-mill 
near  the  same  time  at  Modford,  which  was  propelled  by  wind.  We  should 
not  be  warranted  in  inferring  from  the  silence  of  the  topographer,  thil 
there  were  not  many  tanneries  in  that  large  agricultural  county  at  that 
date,  and  shoemakers  in  nearly  all  the  towns.  The  county  now  mano- 
factures  more  boots  than  any  other,  except  Essex,  and  large  quantities 
of  shoes,  and  is  the  second  in  the  number  of  its  tanneries.  Yet,  at  the 
above  date,  thick  boots  were  an  indulgence  quite  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties,  for  we  are  told  that  a  yoong 
stranger,  who  made  his  appearance  in  them,  ran  the  risk  of  being  uo- 
j)leasantly  reminded  that  *'  boots"  were  an  innovation. 

Among  the  many  ex])edicnts  devised  about  the  year  1764  to  relieve  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  restrictions  on  colonial  trade,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  societies  to  promote  industry  and  frugality.     One  of  these  wti 

(1)  Report  of  Proceedings  at  Annual  DiD-         (2)  Wbitney'i     Uistory    of     Woretittr 
ner  of  Hide  and   Leather  Trade  of  Noir     Countjr. 
York,  1859. 
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established  In  New  York  in  that  year  "for  the  promotion  of  Arts, 
A^icalture,  and  Economy."  The  Leather  branch  received  its  share 
Society  eo.  ^^  encouragement  from  the  society,  which  in  December  offered 
eour»tf.in6iit.  premiums  of  £20  for  tanning  the  best  twenty  sides  of  Bend  J 
Leather  in  the  year  1766,  and  £10  for  the  best  sole  Leather,  not  less 
than  fifty  hides ;  for  the  best  pair  of  women's  shoes,  made  of  stuff,  and  / 
with  soles  of  leather  tanned  in  the  Province,  £10  ;  and  like  sums  for  the 
best  dressed  hundred  deer  skins,  and  for  the  best  made  pair  of  beaver 
skin  gloves. 

The  necessity  of  some  form  of  encouragement  appears  from  the  letter 
of  Sir  Henry  Moore  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  dated  Fort  George,  7th  May, 
1768,  with  which  he  transmitted  an  official  answer  to  the  queries  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  respecting  manufactures.  **  No  mention  is  made  in 
the  former  letter  (of  January,  1767)  of  the  great  quantities  of  Leather 
being  tanned  .in  this  country,  as  this  branch  of  business  has  been  carried 
on  for  many  years  ;  the  Leather  is  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  made 
in  Europe,  and  they  are  not  yet  arrived  to  the  perfection  of  making  sole 
leather."  How  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  business  in  New 
York  are  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  governor  ! 

Governor  Tryon's  report  on  the  same  subject,  in  1774,  represents 
eleven- twelfths  of  the  dress  of  the  people  to  be  British  manufactures, 
except  hats  and  shoes  manufactured  in  the  Province.  Peltries,  the  pro- 
dace  of  the  Colony,  and  raw  hides  from  the  West  Indies  or  Honduras 
Bay,  were  among  its  exports,  which  amounted  to  about  £130,000  annu- 
ally, exclusive  of  ships  built  for  sale  to  the  value  of  £30,000  more.  Its 
imports  he  estimated  at  £500,000  sterling. 

The  importation  of  hides  and  skins  into  New  York,  which  is  now  the 
great  emporium  for  these  commodities,  amounted,  according  to  the  tables 
of  Lord  Sheffield,  taken  from  official  sources,  in  1774  to  only  30,000, 
and  in  1775  to  13,927,  valued  at  is,  6d.  each.  The  exports  of  these 
articles  are  not  enumerated. 

The  first  hides  from  South  America  sent  to  Europe  were  shipped  from 
Brazil  to  Castile  in  1580.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  any  were  brought 
state  of  the  ^^om  that  part  of  the  continent,  or  from  the  east,  until  nftcr  the 
dSrinrthe  Rcvolutiou,  wheu  American  merchants  began  to  extend  their 
ReToiQtion.  commercial  adventures  into  distant  seas.  As  the  war  inter- 
mpted  the  importation  of  hides  as  well  as  of  shoes  and  other  manufac- 
tures of  Leather,  a  scarcity  soon  began  to  be  experienced.  Although  the 
manufacture  of  Leather  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important,  the 
greatest  care  in  the  preservation  of  hides  and  skins  failed  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  people  in  some  parts,  and  the  troops  were,  in  many  in- 
stances,  nearly  unfit  for  duty  from  inability  to  obtain  shoes.     The  eon- 
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samption  of  Leather  and  dressed  skins,  howerer,  was  mnch  increased  hj 
the  sabstitution  of  that  material  for  cloth  in  the  apparel  of  the  people  and 
the  soldiery,  and  by  the  large  quantity  required  for  military  eqoipmentSp 
saddlery,  and  other  horse  furniture. 

As  early  as  Oct.  15,  1776,  three  days  after  the  landing  of  the  British 
forces  under  Lord  Howe  in  Westchester,  hides  were  ordered  by  the  New 
York  Convention  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  sent  to  some  safe  place*^ 
north  of  the  Uighlands.     On  the  following  day,  Robert  R.  Livingstoi^ 
stated  in  the  Convention  that  large  numbers  of  the  hides  of  cattle  sop--. 
plied  by  the  Eastern  States  for  the  army  at  Ticonderoga,  and  of  othei^ 
purchased  in  the  State,  were  sent  by  the  contractors  into  Connecticut; 
and  many  were  wasted  for  want  of  care.     The  supplies  of  Leather  were 
in  consequence  already  nearly  exhausted.     As  much  would  be  required 
for  troops  about  to  be  raised  in  the  State,  and  the  people  were  already 
distressed  by  the  scarcity  of  that  article,  he  moved  that  .Congress  he 
asked  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commissary  to  take  charge  of 
hides.     On  the  23d  of  the  following  month.  Congress  by  resolution  em- 
powered the  Commissioners  in  each  Department  to  employ  proper  per* 
sons  to  take  charge  of  the  hides  and  tallow  in  each  district,  "that  the 
former  may  be  tanned  into  Leather,  or  at  least  so  far  cured  as  to  prevent 
them  being  spoiled,"  etc.    It  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Conimissionen 
to  the  northern  army  to  the  Commissary-General,  that  hides  at  that  time 
were  worth  at  Albany  three  dollars,  but  two  thousand  had  without  au- 
thority been  sold  to   Mr.  Ogden,  of  Elizabethtown,  for  a  medium  price 
between  seven  and  ten  shillings,  and  to  others  for  13.^.  4(/.,  15.*$.,  and 
22s.  each.     Not  the  least  embarrassing  of  the  many  discouragements 
which  attended  that  campaign  and  the  retreat  of  the  army  through  Xew 
Jersey,  was  the  destitution  of  shoes  and  suitable  clothing  for  the  tempo- 
rary levies  embodied  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  without  arms  or 
ammunition,  or  any  system  of  finance  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war.     Il 
was  stated  to  Congress,  December  4th,  that  one-third  of  the  soldiers  al 
Ticonderoga  were  obliged  to  do  duty  without  shoes  to  their  feet.     Only 
900  pairs  were  sent  thither  for  12,000  to  13,000  men,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  were  down  with  pleurisy,  and  there  were  no   barracks  or 
hospitals  to  receive  them.     The  deficiency  did  not  probably  arise  so  much 
from  the  actual  scarcity  either  of  Leather  or  shoes,  as  from  inexperience 
in   the  Commissariat  department,  the  depreciation  of  the   Continental 
currency — which  it  was  treasonable  to  refuse — and  the  inability  of  Con- 
gress to  purchase,  by  money  or  credit,  suitable  supplies.     Congress  was 
more  than  once  called  upon  to  denounce  in  severe  terms  the  condoct 
of  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  monopolized  certain  neces- 
saries, or  sold  them  at  enormous  profits  to  the  agents  of  Government  or 
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their  suffering  neifi^hbors.  In  Noyember  26th  a  resolntion  of  this  kind 
censored  certain  persons  in  Philadelphia  who  engrossed  shoes,  stockings, 
and  other  necessaries  required  by  the  army,  and  recommended  the  As- 
sembly to  find  a  remedy  therefor.  On  the  following  day,  ten  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  and  an  equal  number  of  stockings  were  ordered  from  New 
England  ;  and  the  Council  of  Safety  in  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  snpply 
the  companies  with  arms  and  clothing,  empowered  the  field  ofiQcers  of 
each  battalion  to  purchase,  and  if  they  could  not  purchase,  to  impress 
arms,  cartouch  boxes,  blankets,  shoes,  stockings,  and  other  necessaries. 
The  sereral  legislatures  were  also  recommended,  on  20th  December,  to 
enact  laws  to  empower  the  seizure  within  their  jurisdiction  of  woolen 
dotbs,  shoes,  and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  army. 

Among  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  General  Washington 
by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  December  11,  for  raising  and  equipping  an 
army,  was  the  authority  to  take  whatever  he  might  want  for  its  use,  if 
the  inhabitants  would  not  sell  it,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  to  arrest  and 
confine  persons  who  refused  to  take  the  continental  currency,  or  were 
otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American  cause.  During  the  operations  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  ensuing  months,  there  was  much  suffering  in  both 
armies.  The  Americans  suffered  most.  ''  Many  of  them  were  without 
shoes,  though  marching  over  frozen  ground,  which  so  gashed  their  naked 
feet  that  each  step  was  marked  with  blood.  There  was  scarcely  a  tent 
in  the  whole  army."  There  was  a  like  scarcity  of  other  clothing.  There 
was  probably  a  greater  plenty  of  Leather  and  materials  than  of  manufac- 
tured work,  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of  labor.  Women's  shoes 
•old  in  the  summer  of  1716  for  13«.  6<f.  a  pair;  and  James  Claypoole, 
of  Chestertown,  Maryland,  wrote  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  December, 
that  his  inability  to  obtain  hands  had  prevented  his  full  performance 
of  a  contract  to  supply  shoes.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year. 
Col.  Roberdeau  wrote  to  President  Wharton,  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
Yorktown  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  there  were 
greater  quantities  of  Leather  at  that  place  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Much  Leather  was  also  stored  at  Yorktown.  The  tanners  were  willing 
to  part  with  it  for  green  hides,  which  the  Board  of  War  would  supply. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wharton  was  advised  to  take  possession  of  the 
Leather  at  those  places,  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  the  public  ser- 
Tice.  Tanners  who  were  associators  had  the  preference  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  hides. 

Special  efforts  were  also  made  by  Congress  to  procure  supplies  of  deer 
skins  for  the  clothing  of  the  military.  Gunpowder  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners  for  that  purpose.  The  chief  supply  of 
such  skins  was  drawn  from  Georgia.     That  material  was  conspicuous  in 
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the  dress  of  sereral  diTisions  of  the  American  soldiery.  OoL  Smill- 
wood's  regiment,  officered  bj  yonng  men  of  the  best  families  of  Maij« 
land,  was  principally  clothed  with  it,  and  the  Conyention  of  the 
State  provided  liberally  of  the  same  material  for  all  its  troops 
Many  a  brave  and  patriotic  heart  beat  beneath  a  vest  of  Backskin,  bj 
which  name  the  American  soldier  was  called.  Leather  doublets  were 
recommended  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  with  Great  Britain  in  1774.  In  that  and  all  the  principal  towns 
there  were  many  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  yarious  description! 
of  chamois  or  wash  leather,  and  in  making  it  up  into  gloves,  shirts,  vesti, 
breeches,  belts,  cartonch  boxes,  etc. 

Parchment  was  also  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1772  by  Kobert  Wood, 
Fifth  street  below  Walnut,  and  probably  by  others.  It  was  considered 
by  the  conveyancers  equal  to  any  imported. 

In  March  of  that  year  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  "Act 
to  prevent  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  Manufacture  of  Leather." 

The  exports  of  Leather  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  the  yeir 
ending  January  5th,  1772,  amounted  to  25,970  pounds,  and  in  the  two 
following  years  to  40,725  and  31,696  pounds  respectively. 

In  1780  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  granting  to  Henry  Guest,  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  the  exclusive  right,  for  the  term  of  five  yean, 
of  manufacturing  curriers'  oil  and  blubber  in  a  way  previously  unpnc* 
ticed  and  unknown,  from  materials  discovered  by  him  in  the  United 
States.  A  sample  and  sealed  description  of  the  materials  were  lodged 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

The  manufacture  of  the  several  descriptions  of  Fancy  Leathers  from 
goat  and  sheep  skins,  in  imitation  of  the  Turkey  and  Morocco  Leathers, 
Fancy  ^'^^^  attempted  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
LeathoM.  ^jj^j  ^.j^  jjj  England.  This  branch  has  long  been  a  prominent 
one  in  the  Leather  business  of  Philadelphia,  which  manufactures  Morocco 
to  a  far  greater  amount  than  any  other  place  in  the  Union,  employing 
at  present  over  thirty  large  factories,  about  sixteen  hundred  hands,  and 
half  a  million  of  capital,  with  annual  sales  to  the  value  of  about  tiro 
millions  of  dollars.     The  quality  is  very  superior. 

It  appears  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Transaciionn  of  the  Socidy 
of  Arts  in  London,  for  the  year  1783,  that,  under  the  influence  of  re- 
wards offered  by  the  Society,  a  large  manufactory  of  Red  Leather,  ia 
imitation  of  Turkey  or  Lisbon,  had  been  established  in  England,  and 
the  process  first  laid  before  the  Society  had  been  greatly  improved  by  a 
foreigner  from  whom  they  had  purchased  the  secret  Skins  were  then 
prepared  and  dyed  red  and  yellow  in  a  manner  so  excellent  as  to  be 
preferred  by  the  consumers  to  any  imported ;  and  they  were  exported  in 
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considerable  qaantities  to  foreign  markets.  It  was  bnt  one  of  the  many 
benefits  accraing  to  the  prodnctive  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  from  the  generous  encouragement,  by  pecuniary  and  honorary 
rewards,  extended  by  the  Society  to  all  branches  of  industry,  and  which, 
about  the  same  time,  had  brought  the  manufacture  of  Losh  or  Buff 
Xeatber  to  equal  perfection  with  the  imported,  and  had  also  introduced 
the  art  of  dyeing  Turkey  red  on  cotton  equal  to  any  from  the  Levant, 
an  art  previously  unknown  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures 
and  useful  Arts  was  established  in  Philadelphia  with  similar  aims  in  the 
year  1787.  In  the  following  year  Messrs.  Tench  Coxe  and  John  Eaighn 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  process  of  coloring 
Leather  as  practiced  in  Turkey  and  Morocco.  They  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  that  they  had  made  inquiry,  and  found  the  business 
had  been  attempted  by  two  manufacturers  in  the  city,  by  one  of  whom 
it  was  still  carried  on ;  but  they  were  informed  the  method  of  fixing  the 
colors  had  not  yet  been  obtained.  They  found  also  that  this  branch  had 
been  an  object  of  repeated  inquiry  and  experiment  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  most  valuable  m&tter  relating  to  it  ever  made  public  there,  was  the 
process  which  they  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Board.  The 
excessive  difference  between  the  prices  of  American  and  Morocco  skins, 
and  the  great  and  increasing  importance  of  the  Leather  branch  in  the 
United  States,  rendered  it  very  desirable  that  every  part  of  the  process, 
which  conveniently  could,  should  be  adopted  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  process  fur  dyeing  Leather  red  and  yellow,  as  practiced  in  Tur- 
key, with  directions  for  preparing  and  tanning  the  skins,  as  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Philippi,  a  native  of  Armenia,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  from 
which  he  received  £100  sterling  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  were 
published  in  full  by  order  of  the  Board.  Those  who  are  curious  to  com- 
pare the  process  recommended  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  with  that  pur- 
sued at  present,  may  find  the  instructions,  over  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary.  C.  Wistar,  December  24,  1788,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet 
and  Daily  Advertiser,  No.  3104,  for  January  13,  1789. 

With  some  differences  in  the  manipulation,  we  apprehend  the  process 
in  the  several  operations  of  liming,  drenching,  bating,  salting,  tanning, 
and  dressing,  and  the  preparation  of  the  dyes,  will  be  found  to  conform 
in  its  essential  features  to  the  present  practice.  Morocco  leather  of  fair 
quality  is  said  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  1770  by  the  afterward 
famous  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  and  others,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where 
it  was  resumed  about  1796  by  Elisha  Mead. 

Sheep  skins,  now  extensively  employed  in  making  the  inferior  or  imi- 
tation Moroccos,  have  been  rendered  much  less  valuableTas  tanners' 
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Stock  than  formerly,  by  the  introdaction  of  the  Merino  and  other  fine- 
wooled  breeds,  in  which  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  fleece  have  been 
Increased  at  the  expense  of  the  size  and  value  of  the  pelt  They  were 
probably  little  used  at  that  time  by  the  tanner  in  Pennsylvania,  as  there 
were  comparatively  few  sheep  in  the  State,  and  their  increase  was  an 
object  with  the  farmer. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Coxe  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  1T87, 
his  review  of  Lord  Sheffield,  and  other  writings,  in  which  he  labored  to 
direct  attention  to  Manufactures,  furnish  a  few  particulars  relative  to 
this  industry  at  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 

In  calling  attention  to  its  importance,  he  states  that  the  Leather 
branch  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  eleven  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
suteoftho  ^^^St  or  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  their  staple  manufactures. 
manaa[^tare  '^^^  American  people  ate  more  meat  than  they,  and  had  the 
at  the  Pence,  command  of  many  mord  deer  skins.  Lord  Shefl&eld  stated, 
about  the  date  of  the  Peace,  that  men's  shoes  were  never  imported  in 
any  great  amount  except  by  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  but  that 
women's  shoes  were  and  must  continue  to  be  imported  in  considerable 
quantities,  principally  from  Great  Britain.  Although  many  were  made 
in  Massachusetts,  particularly  at  Lynn,  and  were  exported,  the  stuff, 
such  as  callimanco,  and  the  binding  and  lining,  came  from  Great  Britain. 
No  other  nation  in  Europe  made  Leather  as  well  as  the  British,  and  all 
others  were  far  behind  the  Americans  in  that  respect.  Sole  Leather 
was,  however,  imported  from  England  to  America,  because  better  made; 
but  upper  Leathers  were  as  good  in  America  as  in  England.  These 
remarks  of  his  Lordsbip,  who  was  not  disposed  to  represent  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  late  Colonics  too  favorably,  are  an  evidence  that  good 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  Leather-manufacture,  as  well  as  in  those 
branches  which  were  its  chief  support.* 

In  reference  to  the  future  dependence  upon  Great  Britain  for  shoes, 
Mr.  Coxe  estimated  that  probably  not  less  than  eight  millions  of  pairs 
of  shoes,  boots,  half-boots,  gaiters,  slippers,  clogs,  and  galoshoes  were 
annually  consumed  or  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1791,  which 
was  equivaldiit  to  two  pair  of  shoes  per  annum  for  each  of  the  four 
millions  of  the  population.  At  a  medium  valuation  of  T5  cents,  or 
3s.  4^^/.  sterling,  per  pair,  they  would  amount  to  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Of  that  large  quantity  only  70,450  pairs  of  shoes,  boots,  etc.,  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  the  previous  year.  Tanned  Leather 
weighing  22,698  lbs.  was  exported  within  the  same  time,  and  5,700  pairs 

(1)  Shciliold's  Observations  on  the  Com.  (2)  These  consisted  of  49,003  pairs  vf 
meroe  of  the  American  States;  2d  ed.  p.  shoes  and  slippers  of  Leather,  20,701  pain 
1^*  of  sUk  and  stuff,  and  746  pairs  of  boots. 
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of  boots  and  shoes.  Of  nnmannfactared  hides  onlj  230  were  shipped 
abroad. .  Leather  and  shoes  to  some  extent  were  sent  from  the  Western 
country. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  shoe  and  Leather-mannfactare  in  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this  were  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
prindpRi  ^^^  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  though  Maryland  and  Delaware 
Saiiiei-'***  ^^80  made  a  considerable  amount.  South  Carolina  also  ap- 
»anuf!aciare.pgj^^  to  havc  made  Leather  of  good  quality  many  years  before 
the  Revolution.  Sole  Leather  from  that  Province  even  came  into  com- 
petition with  that  of  Pennsylvania  in  her  own  markets.  Charleston 
sole  Leather  and  Carolina  tanned  Leather  were  advertised  by  different 
Leather  dealers  in  Philadelphia  in  1759.  The  hemlock  forests  of  New 
England  furnished  the  principal  tanning  material  for  the  former,  and 
In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  oak  bark  was  chiefly  employed.  The 
black  oak  bark,  or  Quercitron  of  commerce,  so  extensively  exported  for 
making  yellow  dye,  was  first  sent  to  England  before  the  Revolution  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  an  export  trade  in  the  article  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  Peace  by  one  of  the  discoverers  of  its  valuable 
dyeing  properties. 

The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  several  kinds  of  oak  bark  in  that  and 
neighboring  States,  and  an  early  impression  derived  from  the  superi- 
ority of  the  sole  Leather  there  made  that  hemlock  bark  was  not  well 
adapted  to  that  manufacture,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  great  develop- 
,  ment  of  the  business  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Although  oak- 
tanned  Leather  still  has  the  preference,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  hemlock  bark ;  and  the  most  extensive  factories  now 
in  the  country  for  making  heavy  Leather  are  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  hemlock  forests  of  New  York  and  New  England.  The  manu- 
facture of  Leather  has  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  transfer  of 
operations  to  interior  situations  such  as  those  of  the  Catskill  and  other 
regions  abounding  in  hemlock  or  oak  bark,  fuel,  and  water-power.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Mr.  David  Ferriss  conducted  a 
large  and  very  complete  tannery  in  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  Zecha- 
riah  Ferriss,  a  minister  among  the  Friends,  had  one  at  a  later  period  on 
the  north  side  of  the  present  Second  street,  above  West.  Tanneries 
were  early  scattered  over  the  interior  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  even 
to  the  extreme  western  borders ;  and  much  tanned  Leather  is  still  sent 
thence  to  Philadelphia  to  be  curried,  dressed,  and  sold.  They  became 
extremely  numerous  in  the  valleys  even  in  the  last  century,  and  still  ex- 
ceed in  number  those  of  any  other  State.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1786,  among  234  manufacturers  in  a  population  of  700  families,  numbered 
4  tanners,  36  shoemakers,  17  saddlers,  14  hatters,  and  3  skin  dressers. 
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Within  ten  miles  of  it  were  eight  tanneries.    Beyond  liie  BO«Btnin%  in 
Pittsburg,  Bedford,  Washington,  and  Huntingdon,  aome  of  vjikh  had 
grown  np  since  the  war,  there  were  to  be  fonnd,  two  or  three  jeais  alter, 
skin-dressers  and   breeches-makers,  tanners  and  cnrriera,  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  and  saddletree-makers.     Pittsbnrg,  which  in  1788  was  tittle 
more  than  a  collection  of  log-honses,  with  four  or  fire  hnndred  inhabit- 
ants, had  two  tanners  and  curriers,  fiye  shoemakers,  and  three  saddlers. 
In  1803,  tanned  Leather  to  the  ralne  of  $10,000  was  made  there,  oyer 
$12,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes,  nearly  $10,000  worth  of  saddlery  and 
harness  work,  and  $2,300  worth  of  buckskin  breeches  and  dressed  skins. 
There  was  a  large  tannery  at  Bethlehem,  and  in  nearly  all  the  older 
towns  of  the  State  tanning  and  leather-working  was  cocdocted  in  iti 
different  branches.     In  the  Federal   procession  in  1789,  six  hnndred 
shoemakers  belonging  to  Philadelphia  and  its  enrirons  took  part,  and 
at  York,  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  sereral  branches  of  the  Leather  trade 
were  namerously  represented. 

At  this  time  Leather  was  exported  from  Pennsylrania  to  Yirginia, 
though  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  tanneries  in  that  State. 
Winchester  had  four  or  five  tanyards,  eight  or  nine  shoemakers,  and 
three  or  four  saddletree-makers.  These  and  other  branches  of  the 
Leather  business  were  all  established  in  -many  of  the  older  towns  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  even  the  Western  territory,  now  Kentucky, 
contained  about  this  time  several  valuable  tanneries.* 

By  the  enormous  importations  of  foreign   goods  to  the  extent  of 

near    tbirtv    millions    of  dollars   in   the    two    years    which  *  followed 

the  Peace,  against  eight  or  nine  millions  of  exports,  manv 

Importaf.oii*     /.ii- 

injur*- tu  01  thc  shoe  manofacturers  were  ncarlv  ruined,  the  market 
having  been  overstocked  with  shoes  from  England  and  France. 
To  arrest  a  measure  so  destructive  to  the  feeble  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  Union,  and  to  stay  the  efflux  of  specie,  of  which  it  had  been  al- 
ready depleted  by  the  war,  but  especially  to  provide  the  means  of  re- 
deeming tlie  public  credit,  and  thereby  restoring  private  confidence, 
Congress  had  vainly  asked  for  the  power  to  rejjulate  the  commercial 


(1)  Bj  the  Cen«afl  of  1810,  which  retarn. 
ed  the  number  of  taonerief  in  each  State 
and  Tcrritorr  except  Massachaiettf,  North 
Carolina  and  East  Tennefsee,  Ken  tack  jwaa 
the  fifth  or  sixth  in  the  namber  of  thoM  es- 
tablishments. Xew  York  bad  867,  Penn- 
sjlvania  715.  Viripnia  442,  Connectieat  408, 
Kentackv  267.  New  Jersej  348,  Xew  Hanp- 
fhire  23«.  Ohia  217.  Vermont  205,  the  IHj- 
trict  of  Maine    200,  and    Maryland    191. 


Maftachnsettj    retimed    299    from    sev^ui 

eoanties.      Fire  of  the   most  important 

Suffolk,  Essex.  Midileeex,  Pljmoath,  and 
Nantucket — were  not  retomed.  All  the  re- 
maining Sutea  and  Territories  were  below 
100.  The  entire  nvmber  ia  the  Union  was 
4,S16,  and  the  ralae  of  Leather  made. 
$8,388,250.  The  namber  of  estmblishmeoto 
returned  in  185#  was  6.263,  and  the  ralst 
of  their  maanfiietare,  $SS,afl,79<b 
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interests  of  the  States,  and  to  levy  duties  on  imports.  The  several 
States  had  continued  to  oppose  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  flow  of  foreign 
commodities  by  imposing  duties  on  imports,  in  some  cases  from  sister 
States  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries.  The  Virginia  Assembly,  in 
1788,  laid  the  following  duties  on  Leather  and  its  manufacture :  Upon 
dressed  Leather,  6(f,,  and  tanned  Leather,  id.  per  pound;  saddles,  128. 
each;  ladies'  shoes  of  stuff  or  Morocco  Is.,  and  of  silk  2s.  per  pair; 
men's  and  women's  shoes,  Is. ;  shoe-boots,  6c?.,  and  boot-legs  Is.  6d.  a 

pair.  But  under  the  new  Constitution,  which  was  at  length 
uhrd*        adopted  as  the  only  remedy,  this  fiscal  privilege  was  surren- 

dered  to  the  General  Government;  and  the  first  Congress, 
which  met  in  1789,  having  the  counsel  of  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  represented  the  shoemakers  in  that  body,  and  of  several  influ- 
ential friends  of  Manufactures  in  Philadelphia,  so  adjusted  the  tariff  in 
reference  to  the  Shoe  and  Leather  manufactures  as  to  enable  those 
branches  within  a  few  years  to  attain  a  prosperous  footing. 

The  duties  imposed  by  that  Act  were  for  the  most  part  laid  at  five 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Upon  sole  and  upper  leathers,  leather  manufac- 
tures and  gloves  of  that  material,  the  rate  was  placed  at  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Boots  paid  50  cents,  and  shoes  7  cents  per  pair.  Raw 
hides  and  skins  were  admitted  free  of  duty.^  These  rates  were  increased 
in  1794  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  with  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent.,  when  im- 
ported, on  foreign  bottoms.  Shoes  and  slippers  of  silk  paid  25  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes,  slippers,  clogs,  and  galoches  15  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes  for  children  ten  cents.  Saddles  ten  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.     Shoe  and  knee  buckles  paid  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Leather,  some  of  which  have 
been  briefly  adverted  to,  have   been  very  numerous,  and   principally 

originated  within  the  present  century.  They  have  been  both 
woTemVnts  mecbauicsl   and  chemical,  of  foreign  and  of  native   origin. 

Their  adoption  has  been  attended  by  a  marked  influence  in  the 

progressive  improvement  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 


Recent  Im 
OTemen 
fhoesand 
Leather 
bmtin«M. 


(1)  This  Act,  which,  ao  far  as  it  related 
to  the  Leather  iDterests,  was  made  mani* 
fesUj  protective,  to  a  small  extent,  by  a 
rate  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  on  other  ar- 
ticles, was  stated  by  the  Hon.  John  B. 
AUey,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Lynn,  Mass.,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
Hide  and  Leather  Trade  in  Now  York,  in 
Feb.,  1859,  to  have  been  secured  by  the 
management  of  Mr.  Ebeneser  Breed,  an  in- 
teUigent  young  shoemaker  of  Lynn,  who 
bad    established    himself  in  Philadelphia 


during  the  depression  of  business  in  his  na> 
tive  town,  and  of  his  friend  Stephen  Collins, 
a  Quaker  merchant  formerly  of  the  same 
place.  By  their  influence  with  members  of 
Congress,  and  with  Dolly  Payne,  the  young 
Quakeress  who  afterward  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Madison,  an  influential  member  of 
the  Congress,  whose  addresses  she  was  re- 
ceiving, they  are  conceived  to  have  obtained 
this  legislative  boon  for  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  their  native  place. 
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product,  in  the  enlargement  of  the  operations  indiyidnallj  and  in  the 
aggregate,  and  in  a  proportionate  increase  of  profits,  while  the  price  of 
Leather,  compared  with  that  of  the  raw  material,  has  been  redaced. 

The  principal  of  these  are  the  ^sveral  mechanical  appliances  for  soft- 
ening, falling,  rolling,  and  splitting  skins  and  hides,  and  for  grinding 
bark,  some  of  which  were  very  early  introdnced,  and  others  for  washing, 
glazing,  and  finishing  Leather.  The  application  of  water-power  and 
especially  of  steam  in  many  of  the  operations,  and  of  hot  water  in  others, 
the  extraction  and  application  of  tannin  in  concentrated  solutions,  and 
by  hydranlic  pressure;  the  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  tanning 
power  of  different  liquors;  the  greater  subdirision  of  labor  in  large  es- 
tablishments, attended  by  more  skillful  manipulation  in  the  processes  of 
tanning,  carrying,  and  finishing  Leather,  hare  all  greatly  influenced  the 
economy  of  the  Leather  manufacture.  Its  profits  have  been  much  aag- 
mented  by  the  sweating  and  other  operations,  whereby  the  gelatine  and 
muscular  fibre  of  the  skin  is  more  completely  exposed  to  the  tannic  acid, 
and  the  weight  of  Leather  increased,  and  also  by  the  various  utilizing 
inyentions  which  have  appropriated  all  the  refuse  materials  to  some 
useful  purpose  in  the  arts. 

In  the  shoe  manufacture,  the  introduction  of  pegged  work,  probaUj 
more  than  any  other  improvement  before  the  invention  of  the  Sewing 
Machine,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  business.  The  shoe  peg,  a  small  bnt 
revolutionary  instrument,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Joseph 
Walker,  of  Uopkinton,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1818,  previous  to 
which  time  sewed  work  alone  was  made.  At  the  present  time,  probably 
seven-eighths  of  the  shoes  made  are  pegged.  The  process  of  manuftc- 
ture  has  been  thereby  greatly  expedited,  the  product  cheapened,  and  the 
consumption  increased.  The  machinery  for  making  pegs  and  lasts,  for 
crimping  boots,  with  many  other  improvements  in  the  utensils  of  the 
craft,  have  carried  forward  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  concurrentlj 
with  the  advances  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  material,  until  these 
two  great,  allied,  and  reciprocally  promotive  interests,  constitute  a  lead- 
ing department  in  the  system  of  American  industry. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

IBON,  OOPPEB,  AND  OTHEE  METALLIC  KANUf  ACTXTB18. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent  are  not  known  to  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  uses  or  of  the  working  of  Iron.  The  precious 
metals,  as  they  are  denominated,  being  more  fusible,  and  oftener  found 
in  a  Tirgin  state,  more  readily  reveal  themselves  to  the  observation  of 
mankind.  These  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  earlier  known ;  and 
among  savage  nations  generally,  metallurgic  knowledge  is  confined  to  a 
limited  use  of  a  few  of  them.  The  first  metal  mentioned  on  the  page  of 
history  is  Gold.  The  sacred  record  informs  us  that  one  of  the  rivers  which 
watered  the  garden  of  Eden  compassed  ''the  land  of  Uavilah,  where 
there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good.^'  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  Gold  and  Silver,  and  especially  Copper,  pure  or  alloyed,  sub- 
served many  of  the  uses  for  which  Iron  is  now  employed.  The  wise 
economy  of  Nature,  in  covering  her  most  abundant  deposits  of  mineral 
treasure  with  the  largest  growth  of  wood  and  the  richest  measures  of 
mineral  fuel,  has  been  often  remarked.  And  as  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion after  the  deluge  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  population,  it  has  been  reasonably  suggested  that,  in  the 
most  natural  process  of  clearing  the  land  by  setting  fire  to  the  forests, 
veins  of  metallic  ore  lying  near  the  surface  would  be  fused  by  the  heat, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery,  and  to  the  means  of  reducing  the  native 
0l:^s. 

But  Iron  ore  is  quite  too  refractory  to  be  thus  subdued ;  and  the 

metal,  therefore,  remained  longer  undiscovered.     Even  when  brought  to 

the  metallic  state  by  the  intenser  heat  of  the  furnace.  Iron,  in 

Gold,  siirer,  most  of  Its  forms,  cauuot  be  wrought  with  the  same  ease  as  the 

pJiedeT*'  more  malleable  metals.    Ancient  histories,  paintings,  and  cabi- 

'^^'  nets  of  ancient  relics  therefore  abundantly  show  that  Gold, 

Silver,  and  Copper,  hardened  by  combination  with  Tin,  constituting 

Bronze  or  Brass,  formed  the  principal  weapons,  tools,  and  metallic 

manufactures  of  the  early  ages  and  of  the  half  civilized  nations  of  modem 

times.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  significance  of  the  ancient 
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poetic  idea  of  a  saccession  of  ages  of  Gold,  Silver,  Brass,  and  Iron,  it 
appears  to  have  had  a  real  as  well  as  an  allegorical  fonndation  in  tbt 
world's  history.  We  appear,  in  the  literal  sense  at  least,  to  have  fallen 
emphatically  apon  the  Iron  times,  when  the  arts  of  life  have  tendered 
that  metal  more  valuable  than  even  Gold,  and  susceptible  of  becoming, 
in  the  hands  of  the  artificer,  many  hundredfold  more  precious,  weight 
for  weight,  than  the  finest  Gold. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  America,  the 
natives  had  in  a  very  few  instances  advanced  beyond  that  primitive  stage 
of  civilization  in  which  the  nse  of  metals  was  confined  to  trinkets  of  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Copper,  worn  upon  the  person  of  the  savage.  Their  most 
efiective  tools  and  weapons  were  sharpened  flint  stones  and  shells,  aod 
they  possessed  no  other  means  of  felling  a  tree,  or  scooping  a  canoe  from 
its  trunk,  than  by  the  application  of  fire.  Some  tribes  more  advanced 
possessed,  in  addition  to  these  rude  ornaments  and  implements,  the  art 
of  casting  images  and  other  figures  in  Gold  and  Siher,  many  of  which 
are  still  found  in  the  huacas  or  graves  of  the  races.  Chisels,  hatcheUi, 
and  a  few  other  tools  and  weapons  of  Copper  alloyed  with  Tin,  so  as  to 
cut  wood  with  facility,  were  also  made  by  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicaos, 
who  thus  appear  to  have  reached  the  brazen  era  of  civilization.  Lead 
was  also  known  to  some  extent  Although  knives  of  Iron,  supposed  to 
have  been  of  meteoric  origin,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found  at  a 
later  period  among  the  Esquimaux  and  savages  of  the  Northwest  Coast, 
there  is  some  room  to  doubt ;  and  most  of  the  fossil  treasures  of  the  con- 
tinent, those  of  Iron  especially,  lay  for  the  most  part  uii vexed  in  the 
womb  of  earth  until  after  the  date  of  English  colonization. 

Although  the  working  of  other  metals  thus  even'where  preceded  that 
of  Iron  and  Steel,  the  use  of  these  in  the  arts  was  early  known.  Tubal 
Cain  was  an  "instructor  of  every  artificer  in  Brass  and  Iron;** 
of  iroQ  and  tools,  weapons  of  war,  furniture,  the  implements  of  hn»- 
bandrv,  and  even  chariots  of  Iron,  and  "  a  land  whose  stooefl 
are  Iron,"  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  history.  Implements  not  only  of 
Copper  so  tempered  by  a  process,  no  longer  known,  as  to  be  elastic  and 
hard  enough  to  cut  granite  with  ease,  but  also  of  Iron,  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Egyptians.  Of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity,  includ- 
ing the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  possessed  in  considerable  perfection 
the  art  of  working  in  Iron  and  Steel,  the  peopU*  of  Chalybia.  between 
Judea  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  especially  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  Steel.  The  Greeks 
appropriated  the  name  of  that  country  to  designate  Steel  of  the  be>t 
quality ;  and  our  own  vocabularies  still  retain  a  synonym  derived  from 
that  source.     The  "northern  Iron*'  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  and  thi 
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^bright  Iron"  of  Bzekiel,  in  which  the  Tyrians  traded,  were  probably 
the  product  of  that  conntrj — "the  mother  of  Iron,"  as  Scjrthia  was 
called  by  a  Greek  poet.  The  early  Britons  are  supposed  to  have  been 
first  supplied  with  Iron  from  the  same  source,  and  were  prob- 
Aaeieot       ably  also  taught  the  art  of  smelting  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 

Bfitoniu 

80  early  traded  in  this  Pontic  Iron,  which  they  bartered  for  the 
Tin  of  Britain.  If  chariots  armed  with  scythes  and  spears,  broadswords, 
Iron  rings,  and  Iron  money,  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  art  before  the 
Roman  Conquest,  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  smelting  and  work- 
ing the  metal  was  certainly  communicated  by  the  invaders.  A  fabrica 
or  great  military  forge  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well-wooded  fer- 
riferous hills  of  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  a.  d.  120 ;  and  the 
beds  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  the  ricinity  of  Sheffield,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Island,  in  which  Roman  coins  were  imbedded,  gare 
evidence  of  their  activity  in  the  Iron-manufacture.  The  earliest  of  these 
masses  of  scorisB  were  found  on  the  hill-tops,  where  the  earliest  furnaces 
were  erected  to  obtain  stronger  currents  of  air,  which  was  admitted 
through  holes  on  all  sides.  The  rudeness  of  these  wind  furnaces  was 
indicated  by  the  half-exhausted  state  of  the  slag.  After  the  invention  of 
the  bellows,  at  first  operated  by  the  foot,  and,  in  process  of  time,  by 
water-power,  the  furnaces  were  built  in  the  valleys,  and  the  slag  of  the 
ancient  bloomeries  long  furnished  a  supply  of  material  for  the  best  Iron. 
The  superior. economy  of  even  the  rude  foot-blast  was  apparent  in  the 
more  complete  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  cinders  found  in  the 
valleys,  which  no  longer  paid  for  smelting.  The  manufacture  afterward 
declined;  and  although  the  smith  and  other  artificers  in  Iron,  especially 
of  armor,  were  held  in  high  honor  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh, 
there  is  little  mention  of  Iron-works  under  the  Heptarchy.  The  manu- 
facture was  not  much  improved,  except  by  the  bellows  and  improved 
furnaces  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  large  quantities  of  Iron  were  im- 
ported from  Germany,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  by  the  increase  of  the  Iron-manufacture  had  neverthe- 
less become  so  serious  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt 
was  mode  to  limit  the  evil ;  and  various  statutes  in  her  reign  prohibited 
not  only  the  destruction. of  trees,  but  the  erection  of  Iron- works  within 
certain  limits.  Lord  Dudley,  in  1620,  attempted  the  substitution  of  pit 
coal,  but  abandoned  it  on  the  expiration  of  his  patent  in  fourteen  years ; 
and  the  waste  of  timber  continued  to  be  a  cause  of  complaint  until  his 
method  was  revived  a  century  after.  During  this  time  the  consumption 
of  Iron  had  increased  with  the  progress  in  the  Arts,  and  especially  by  its 
substitution  for  Bronze  in  the  casting  of  cannon,  which  was  commenced 
toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  later  wars  employed  enor- 
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poetic  idea  of  a  succession  of  ngcs  of  Gold,  Silrcr.  Brar 
appears  l<»  have  had  a  real  as  well  as  an   allejrorical  ^  * 
worM's  history.     We  appear,  in  the  literal  sense  at  ' 
emphatically  njjon   the  Ir«jn   times,  when  the  arts  '' 
that  nn-tnl  more  valuahle  than  even  Cold,  and   s» 
in  the  hands  nf  tho  artificer,  many  handredfo' 
for  weiiiht,  than  tlie  fine.'it  Gold. 

At  th«*  time  of  the  discovery  and  first" 
native-  had  in  a  very  few  instances  advan^ 
of  civilization  in  which  the  ase  of  metals 
Silver,  and  Copper,  worn  upon  the  r 
efl'eclive  tfjols  and  weapons  were  sh 

they  possessed  no  other  means  of  P  Europe 

its  trunk,  than  by  the  applicatic  ^.^j^^^j  ^j^p^j. 

possessed,  in  addition  to  these  j„  ^^^^^  ^^pl^^ 

of  castin-  images  and  other  '  ^^^^^   ^y^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^, 

arc  still  found  in  the  huaca  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

and  a  few  other  tools  and  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^^      g^^^  ^^^  ,„1, 

cut  wood  with  facility,  v  ...coTcries  to  account ;  and  the'  seareh 

who  thus  appear  to  hr  ^^^  encouraged,  although  interested  or 

was  also  known  to  so  ^^^^  ^^  ^„^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

have  been  of  meteo 

later  period  araon        .  ^^  ^^^  Iron-manufacture  in  the  English  Colonies 

a  a  date  about  a  hundred  years  posterior  to  the  colooi- 

.  *  -  -I'nia.     During  the  preceding  period,  however,  a  number 

womb  of  ear*     '•     ,    .    41     i     •  r        w      t  i  • 

,     ...•«  '"^^^^  ^°  *"^  business  of  smelting  Iron  ore  and  m  casting. 

^  y.^^l  among  the  earliest  forms  of  industry  attempted  in  Virgiait. 

/<"*/,)f  the  other  Colonies.    The  importance  of  Iron,  as  the  roost 

iT*' 

Antiquif   -  * -J  useful  agent  in  all  their  undertakings,  was  well  understowl. 

at  Iriin  *  "f'i 

aodM    ,'*-7>,rrt"t'"'ff  the  very  limited  use  of  the  metal  compared  with  ii«  in- 
'**V  varied  and  extended  applications  in  our  day ;  an  importance 
^y.ustified  the  observation  of  their  great  cotcmporary,  Locke,  that 
\f  the  use  of  Iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be  nnavuid- 
*  f  reduced    to    the   wants   and    ignorance   of   the   ancient   savage 
^^ericans. 

In  1010,  f?ir  Thomas  Gates  testified  before  the  Council  in  London, 

fhat  in  Virginia  were  divers  sorts  of  minerals,  especially  of  Iron  ore, 

/fiinf  »P""  ^^ic  surface  of  the  ground,  which  had  been  tested  in  Enirlaml 

mid  found  to  make  as  good  Iron  as  any  in  Europe.'     Tender  a  newad- 

niin-tration  of  its  uff*airs,  the  Loudon  Company,  in  1619,  after  twtlw 

(1 ;  A  Trae  DecUralion  of  Virginia,  p.  22. 
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''bright  Iron"  of  Bsekiel,  In  which  the  Tyriaos  traded,  were  probably 
the  product  of  that  conntrj^-"  the  mother  of  Iron/'  as  Sejthia  was 
called  by  a  Oreek  poet  The  early  Britons  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
first  sapplied  with  Iron  from  the  same  soarce,  and  were  prob* 
ABctoot       ably  also  taaght  the  art  of  smelting  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 

BfitOBfl* 

80  early  traded  in  this  Pontic  Iron,  which  they  bartered  for  the 
Tin  of  Britain.  If  chariots  armed  with  scythes  and  spears,  broadswords, 
Iron  rings,  and  Iron  money,  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  art  before  the 
Roman  Conqnest,  an  improTcment  in  the  method  of  smelting  and  work- 
ing the  metal  was  certainly  communicated  by  the  inraders.  A  fahrica 
or  great  military  forge  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well-wooded  fer* 
riferous  hills  of  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  a.  d.  120 ;  and  the 
beds  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  the  yidnity  of  Sheffield,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Island,  in  which  Roman  coins  were  imbedded,  gave 
evidence  of  their  actiyity  in  the  Iron-manufacture.  The  earliest  of  these 
masses  of  scorisB  were  found  on  the  hill-tops,  where  the  earliest  furnaces 
were  erected  to  obtain  stronger  currents  of  air,  which  was  admitted 
through  holes  on  all  sides.  The  rudeness  of  these  wind  furnaces  was 
indicated  by  the  half-exhausted  state  of  the  slag.  After  the  invention  of 
the  bellows,  at  first  operated  by  the  foot,  and,  in  process  of  time,  by 
water-power,  the  furnaces  were  built  in  the  valleys,  and  the  slag  of  the 
ancient  bloomeries  long  furnished  a  supply  of  material  for  the  best  Iron. 
The  superior. economy  of  even  the  rude  foot-blast  was  apparent  in  the 
more  complete  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  cinders  found  in  the 
valleys,  which  no  longer  paid  for  smelting.  The  manufacture  afterward 
declined ;  and  although  the  smith  and  other  artificers  in  Iron,  especially 
of  armor,  were  held  in  high  honor  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh, 
there  is  little  mention  of  Iron-works  under  the  Heptarchy.  The  manu- 
facture was  not  much  improved,  except  by  the  bellows  and  improved 
furnaces  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  large  quantities  of  Iron  were  im- 
ported from  Germany,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  by  the  increase  of  the  Iron -manufacture  had  neverthe- 
less become  so  serious  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  limit  the  evil ;  and  various  statutes  in  her  reign  prohibited 
not  only  the  destruction. of  trees,  but  the  erection  of  Iron-works  within 
certain  limits.  Lord  Dudley,  in  1620,  attempted  the  substitution  of  pit 
coal,  but  abandoned  it  on  the  expiration  of  his  patent  in  fourteen  years ; 
and  the  waste  of  timber  continued  to  be  a  cause  of  complaint  until  his 
method  was  revived  a  century  after.  During  this  time  the  consumption 
of  Iron  had  increased  with  the  progress  in  the  Arts,  and  especially  by  its 
substitution  for  Bronze  in  the  casting  of  cannon,  which  was  commenced 
toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  later  wars  employed  enor- 
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moos  quantities  of  the  metal  The  patent  for  this  inrentioB  and  for 
casting  cannon  baU,  with  that  of  Dudley  for  smelting  with  coke,  and 
some  others,  were  excepted  in  the  statute  21  Jae.  L  c  8,  abolishiDg 
monopolies. 

At  the  date  of  Anglican  colonization  in  America,  therefore,  the  demand 
for  Iron  was  greatly  on  the  increase ;  and  the  production  of  British  fur- 
naces, already  far  short  of  the  demand,  was  declining  with  the 
mAimfketar*  decay  of  the  forests,  which  threatened  ere  long  to  leaTe  the 
oreofoauT.  uatiou  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  sources.  The  inex- 
haustible extent  of  American  forests,  the  remoral  of  which  wai 
the  first  step  to  improTement,  did  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  search  for 
useful  ores.  Although  the  quest  of  Gold  and  precious  minerals  was  not 
a  primary  object  with  many  of  the  adventurers  from  Northern  Europe 
to  this  continent,  the  latent  hope  of  such  discoTcries  sustained  the  di- 
ligence of  many  in  the  search  for  fossil  treasures.  In  these  explora- 
tions,  occasional  glimpses  of  rare  metals  quickened  the  zeal  of  the 
prospecter,  and  nature  every  where  revealed  rich  stores  of  Iron  and  other 
common  ores  and  minerals  garnered  for  fature  use.  Some  very  earlj 
attempts  were  made  to  turn  these  discoveries  to  account;  and  the  seani 
for  other  deposits  was  everywhere  encouraged,  although  interested  or 
designing  persons  often  sought  to  allure  to  the  vain  search  for  the 
precious  ores. 

The  commencement  of  the  Iron-manufacture  in  the  English  Colonies 
is  usually  assigned  a  date  about  a  hundred  years  posterior  to  the  coloni- 
zation  of  Virginia.  During  the  preceding  period,  however,  a  number 
of  essays  were  made  in  the  business  of  smelting  Iron  ore  and  in  casting. 
It  was  indeed  among  the  earliest  forms  of  industry  attempted  in  Yirginit, 
and  several  of  the  other  Colonies.  The  importance  of  Iron,  as  the  meet 
ncedfnl  and  useful  agent  in  all  their  undertakings,  was  well  understood, 
notwithstanding  the  very  limited  use  of  the  metal  compared  with  its  in- 
finitely  varied  and  extended  applications  in  our  day;  an  importance 
which  justified  the  observation  of  their  great  cotemporary,  Locke,  thst 
were  the  use  of  Iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoid- 
ably reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage 
Americans. 

In  1610,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  testified  before  the  Council  in  London, 
that  in  Virginia  were  divers  sorts  of  minerals,  especially  of  Iron  ore, 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  had  been  tested  in  England 
and  found  to  make  as  good  Iron  as  any  in  Europe. '  Under  a  neif  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs,  the  London  Company,  in  1619,  after  twelfe 

(t)  A  True  Deelantion  of  YirgioU,  p.  31. 
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yean  of  unprofitable  expenditure,  sent  to  Virginia  a  large  body  of  emi- 
grants, including  workmen  and  materials  for  some  new  branches  of 
])i^^.^  of  industry.  These  embraced  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Iron  ore.  persons  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  with  the  design  of 
erecting  in  the  Colony  three  Iron-works.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
ten  were  from  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire,  and  forty  from  Sussex, 
and  were  selected  for  their  skill  and  industry.^  A  part  of  the  funds 
liberally  contributed  in  England  about  the  same  time  for  a  college  at 
Henrico  for  the  education  of  native  and  colonial  youth,  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  the  erection  of  Iron-works, 
Vint  Iron-  ^^  ^^®  expectation  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  that  source. 
workR,  1619.  Wortg  for  smelting  the  ore  were  soon  erected  on  Falling  Creek, 
a  branch  of  James  River,  not  far  from  Jamestown,  the  first  settlement 
in  the  Colony,  and  about  thirty- two  miles  from  the  sea.  Oreat  were  the 
hopes  of  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  Colony  from  this  undertaking. 
Three  of  the  master-workmen  having  died,  a  reinforcement  of  twenty 
experienced  hands  was  sent  over  in  1621,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John 
Berkeley  and  his  son  Maurice,  as  skillful  persons  to  superintend  the  ope^ 
rations.  A  mine  of  the  brown  Iron  ore  of  that  neighborhood  was  opened, 
and  found  to  yield  tolerably  good  Iron.  But  Indian  jealousy  and  en- 
mity had  unfortunately  been  already  aroused.  In  an  hour  of  fancied 
security,  when  all  hostile  designs  were  believed  to  have  been  laid  aside, 
in  May,  1622,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  village  where  the  works 
were  situated',  and  the  whole  company  with  their  families,  including  the 
superintendent  and  his  men,  were  cut  off  to  the  number  of  347  persons. 
A  boy  and  girl  alooe  escaped  the  general  massacre.'  The  Iron-works 
and  a  glass  furnace  were  demolished  by  the  savages,  who  appear  in 
several  instances  to  have  regarded  such  undertakings  with  abhorrence. 
The  blow  fell  heavily  on  the  Colony,  and  disappointed  several  other 
enterprises  which  had  been  warmly  cherished.  Iron-works  were  not 
again  attempted  in  Virginia  for  many  years,  although  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  in  the  excellence  and  plenty  of  its  ore  and  wood, 
were  strongly  urged  by  writers  on  colonial  matters. 

The  exportation  of  Iron  from  the  Colony  was  forbidden  by  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly  in  1662,  on  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every 
pound  of  Iron  exported.  The  low  price  of  tobacco  in  England,  and  the 
desire  to  lessen  importation  by  encouraging  ship-building  and  other 
domestic  manufactures,  at  that  time  were  the  motives,  and  the  prohibition 
was  renewed  in  1682. 

(1)  A  Declaration  of   the  SUte  of  the         (2)  Beyerlty's  Hist  YlrgliiUL 
Colonie,  etc.,  1620,  p.  10. 
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The  discorery  of  Iron  ore,  and  eren  some  preliminary  steps  toward  its 
manofactare,  appear  to  have  been  contemplated  at  the  ontset  bj  the 
s^reh  for  Coort  of  Assistants  in  London,  who  arranged  the  emigration  to 
JSiirtTidir  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1630.  Its  existence  there  was  probably 
ii«wBii«i»nd.gn,.jig|.  known.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Gonrt  held  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1628-9,  after  having  engaged  a  number  of  mechanics  and 
fikilled  laborers  in  different  branches  of  industry,  the  Jonmal  states  that 
**  also  for  Mr.  Malbon  it  was  propounded,  he  having  skill  in  Iron-works, 
and  willing  to  put  in  £25  in  stock,  it  should  be  accounted  as  £50,  and 
his  charges  to  be  bore  out  and  home  from  New  Eoglapi,  and  opon  his 
return,  and  report  what  may  be  done  about  Iron-works,  consideration  to 
be  had  of  proceeding  therein  accordingly,  and  further  recompense  if  there 
be  cause  to  entertain  him.'"  Three  days  after,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Thomas  Graves,  gentleman,  of  Gravesend  in  Kent,  to  visit  New 
England  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  as  ''  a  man  experienced  in  Iron 
workcs,  in  Salt  workes,  in  measuring  and  surveying  of  lands  and  in  forti- 
fications, in  lead,  copper,  and  Alum  mynes." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the  10th,  it  was  agreed  he  should  visit 
«Naumkcag  (Salem),  '*and  exercise  his  scientific  qualifications  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  as  additional  to  the  services  he  might 
Mri.T  con-  render,  and  which  were  specified  on  the  fifth,  he  was  acquainted 
with  finding  lime-stones,  planning  acqneducts,  drawing  maps, 
and  architecture."  This  accomplished  enpneer  engaged  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  company  for  six  or  eight  months,  in  consideration  of  a  free 
passage  out  and  home,  and  five  pounds  a  month  with  board  while  em- 
ployed. In  case  he  remained  three  years,  the  Company  were  to  transport 
his  family  thither,  and  support  them  until  the  next  ensuing  harvest,  pay 
him  £50  per  annum,  provide  him  a  house  and  100  acres  of  land,  with  a 
share  in  the  general  allotment  of  land.  Additional  compensation  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Company. 

The  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  appears  to  have  been  no  part  of 
the  duty  or  the  qualification  of  Graves,  which  is  the  more  noticeable  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  hope  of  finding  Gold  and  Silver  had  not  wholly 
forsaken  the  public  mind.  It  marks  the  moderation  of  the  adventurers  at 
ft  time  when  vague  rumors  of  undiscovered  treasures  were  rife,  when 
Spain  was  receiving  into  her  lap  enormous  tributes  of  Gold  from  her 
American  dependencies,  and  in  Europe  the  alembic  was  freely  plied  to 
transmute  the  baser  metals  into  all-powerful  Gold. 

Whether  Graves,  who  settled  at  Charlcstown,  made  any  discoveries  of 
mines,  does  not  appear.     No  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  toward  the 

(1)  Felt'i  Annals  of  Salem,  i.  52,  63,  S4. 
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mauafactare  of  Iron  nntil  about  fifteen  years  latter.  Morton,  however,  in 
1632,  enumerates  among  the  minerals  o(  New  England,  loadstone,  Ironstone, 
lead  ore,  black  lead,  red  lead,  brimstone,  Tin  (of  which  mines  were 
known  to  exist),  and  Copper  mines,  which  would  enrich  the  inhabitants, 
Silver,  and  a  mine  of  Gold  found  **  hj  one  Captain  Littleworth,  who,  if 
he  got  a  patent  of  it  to  himself,  would  surely  change  his  name."  Tin 
has  since  been  discovered  in  very  small  quantities  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  could  not  then  have  been  known. 

According  to  the  ancient  fiscal  privileges  of  royalty,  mines  containing 
Gold  or  Silver  belonged  to  the  king.  In  the  grants  to  many  of  the 
Colonies,  one-fifth  of  the  product  of  such  mines  was  reserved  as  a  royalty, 
and  the  London  Company  reserved  another  fifth  of  Gold  and  Silver  mines 
in  Virginia  to  itself:  By  the  statutes  1  and  5  W.  &  M.,  this  preroga- 
tive was  so  modified  that  mines  of  Copper,  Tin,  Iron,  and  Lead  could  be 
no  longer  claimed,  but  the  precious  ores  of  other  mines  belonged  to  the 
crown,  on  the  payment  of  the  price  of  the  base  metal  of  tha  mine.  A 
discouragement  to  the  discovery  and  working  of  metals  was  thus  with- 
drawn.' 

In  November,  1637,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  to 
Abraham  Shaw  one  half  the  benefit  of  any  ''  coles  or  yron  stone  w'*^  shall 
bee  found  in  any  comon  ground  w***  is  in  the  countrye's  disposing."* 

Discovery  was  early  made  at  Saugus,  or  Lynn,  of  the  Bog  Iron  ore,  which 
is  deposited  in  numerous  peat  bogs  and  ponds  throughout  East^n  Massa- 
chusetts, and  supplied  the  early  furnaces  of  that  Colony ;  considerable 
quantities  of  this  were  found  in  different  places  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Lynn,  and  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  Iron  in  New  England  was 
made  in  that  town.  The  great  scarcity  of  Iron- ware  and  tools,  and  of 
Iron  for  ship-building  and  the  erection  of  mills  and  dwelling-houses,  with 
a  lessened  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  led  Messrs. 
Thomas  Dexter,  Bobert  Bridges,  and  other  enterprising  persons,  to  form 
a  plan  for  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  in  the  Colony. 
England  With  this  vicw,  Mr.  Bridges,  in  1643,  took  to  London  some 
specimens  of  ore  from  the  ponds  of  Saugus.  In  connection 
with  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  had  preceded  him  thither  two  years  be- 
fore, a  company  was  formed,  called  the  "  Company  of  Undertakers  for  the 
Iron-works."  It  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  en- 
terprise, viz.  :  Lionel  Copley,  Esq.,  of  York,  England,  Nicholas  Bond, 
Thomas  Pury,  John  Becx,  W.  Beauchamp,  Thomas  Foley,  William 
j&reenhull,  Thomas  Weld  (minister),  John  Pococke,  William  Beck,  Wil- 
liam Hickocke.     The  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  advanced  for 

(1)  Archbold's  <fc  Christian's  Blaokstone,        (2)  Records,  i.  206. 
L  S04,  305. 
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commenciog  ihe  work,  with  which  Mr.  Winthrop,  accomptoied  bj  a  ooips 
of  workmen,  retarned  to  New  England  the  same  jear.  FrepyalloM 
were  immediately  made  for  the  mannfactore  of  Iron  on  a  Uurge  soue^eoB- 
templatiog  not  only  the  smelting,  bat  forging  and  refining  of  the  netal. 
The  General  Court  was  applied  to  for  encouragement  and  participation 
in  the  bnsiness.  The  design  was  approved  of,  bat  the  state  of  the  pablic 
treasury  did  not  warrant  the  Assembly  in  taking  stock  in  the  Company. 
Two  or  tbrce  private  persons  joined  the  enterprise,  and  the  Gkneial 
Court  granted  them,  March  7,  1643-4,  nearly^all  their  requests,  indad- 

ing  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  Iron  for  twenty-one  yean, 
luidaod      provided  they  made,  after  two  years,  sufficient  Iron  for  the 

country's  use.  They  were  allowed  the  use  of  any  six  places  not 
already  granted,  on  condition  that  they  set  up  within  ten  years  a  famace 
and  forge  in  each  place,  "and  not  a  bloomery  onely."  The  undertakers 
and  their  agents  were  exempted  from  all  public  charges  and  taxatioo 
upon  their  stock,  and  themselves  and  workmen  from  trainings. ' 

A  grant  had  been  previously  made  in  town-meeting,  19th  of  11th  ma, 
1643,  to  Mr.  Wiuthrop  and  his  partners,  and  to  their  assigns  forever,  of 
about  3,000  acres  of  the  common  land  at  Braintree,  "for  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  Iron- work  to  be  set  up  about  Monotcot  river."'  This  grant 
was  not  surveyed,  however,  and  was  not  laid  out  till  January,  1648.  It 
was  long  a  subject  of  doubt  whether  the  first  forge  was  at  Braintree  or 

at  Lynn.  Lewis,  the  historian  of  the  latter  town,  however, 
creeled  at     assefts  positivcly  that  the  first  works  were  erected  at  Lvnn,  on 

the  west  bank  of  the  Saugus,  upon  land  purchased  of  Thomu 
Hudson,  near  a  chain  of  small  lakes  abounding  in  ore.  The  village  was 
called  Ilummersmith,  after  the  native  town  in  England  of  several  of  the 
principal  workmen.  Large  heaps  of  scoris  point  ont  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  important,  though  for  various  reasons  not  very  successful,  un- 
dertakings of  early  colonial  times.  Operations  were  continued  with  vari- 
able success  for  over  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  ever  a 
benefactor  of  his  adopted  country,  and  several  of  the  workmen  whom  he 
introduced  in  connection  with  these  works  were  not  only  of  eminent  ser- 
vice in  laying  the  foundation  of  New  England  enterprise  and  skill,  bat 
left  a  posterity  which  has  been  identified  with  the  manufacturing  pros- 
perity of  different  States  to  the  present  day. 

In  response  to  several  additional  propositions  from  the  undertakers 
the  Court,  on   13th  November,  1644,  granted  them  three  years  for  pei 
fectinj]^  the  work  and  furnishing  the  country  with  all  sorts  of  bar  Iro 
provided  inhabitants  might  become  proprietors  by  paying  within  twel 

a)  Recordfl,  vol.  ii.  p.  «1.  (2)  Savage's  Winthrop. 
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months  £100  each,  and  an  allowance  to  the  adyentarers  for  £1,000  already 
disborsed,  and  that  they,  *'  with  all  expedition,  prosecute  said  works  to 
good  perfection,  as  well  the  finery  and  forge  as  the  furnace,  w'^ich  is  al- 
ready set  ap,  that  so  the  country  may  be  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  barr 
iron  for  their  nse  at  £20  per  ton."    A  grant  of  three  square  miles  of 
land  was  at  the  same  time  made  them  in  each  of  the  six  places  they  might 
occnpy,  etc.    Oh  the  14tb  May  following,  the  records  state  that,  "  whereas 
^ori»        i^  '8  ^^^  found  by  sufficient  proof  that  the  Iron-worke  is  very 
••'"•■•'^    successful  (both  in  the  richness  of  the  ore  and  the  goodness  of 
the  Iron),  and  like  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  country,  especially 
if  the  inhabitants  here  should  be  interested  therein  in  some  good  propor- 
tion (one-half  at  the  least)"  etc.     They  were  invited  to  take  stock  in  the 
business.     Twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  then  been  expended, 
the  furnace  built,  a  good  stock  of  mine,  coal,  and  wood  provided,  and 
some  tons  of  sow  Iron  cast,  and  some  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
forge.     Abont  £1500  were  required  to  finish  the  forge,  which  was  to  bo 
paid  to  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  of  Boston,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  un- 
dertakers, John  Winthrop  Jr.,  Major  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Joehna  Hewes.  Colonists  were  about  this  time  publicly  notified  that  they 
eoold  join  the  enterprise  if  they  wished.    The  partners  above  named  were 
probably  of  the  number  who  united  with  the  Company  in  America.    Mr. 
Webb  came  from  Salisbury,  England,  in  1638,  and  afterward  became  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Boston.     He  was  a  large  proprietor  in  the  Iron- 
works, and  was  distingnished  for  enterprise  and  benevolence. '    In  Octo- 
chart«r       ^®^  ^^  ^^®  BtLvne  year,  a  charter  with  ample  privileges,  embodying 
eoaflrmed.    ^j,q  previous  grants  and  conditions,  was  made  out  and  delivered 
to  the  undertakers,  under  the  public  seal  of  the  Colony.     It  confirmed  to 
the  Company  the  monopoly  for  twenty-one  years  of  the  sole  privilege  of 
making  Iron  and  managing  all  Iron   mines  they  might  discover,  and 
granted  them  all  waste  lands  not  appropriated,  the  use  of  all  wood,  tim- 
ber, etc.,  to  convert  into  coals  and  earth-stones,  clay,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
the  works,  forges,  mills,  or  houses  built,  or  for  making  or  moulding  any 
manner  of  guns,  pots,  and  all  other  cast  Iron  ware,  and  for  converting 
wood  into  charcoal,  etc.,  etc.     They  were  allowed  to  export  any  surplus 
to  any  part  of  the  world  except  to  enemies.* 

(1)  Among  his    nnmerons  benefactions,  rersity,  the  rental  having  risen  from  £12, 

'  the  Webb  Estate,"  with  the  honse  thereon,  in  1778,  to  $1,100  in  1831,  and  $5,000  at  the 

wbieh  has  been  long  oocnpied  by  the  firm  present  time.  The  ancient  building  has  just 

of  Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  publishers  and  book-  given  place  to  a  fine  granite  stmcture  for 

sellers,  was  given,  with  £50  in  money,  to  the  use  of  the  firm. 
Harvard  College  aboat  the  year  1660,  and         (2)  Col.  Records,  u.  pp.  81,  108,  126. 
BOW  yields  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  Uni- 
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On  the  29th  September,  two  days  preTioas  to  this  grant  of  prifi- 
leges,  the  first  parchase  of  lands,  consisting  of  twenty  acres,  for  a 
forge  at  Braintree,  was  made  from  George  Rnggles  by  Mr.  ThomiS 
Leader,  who  came  from  England  as  general  agent  of  the  Company.* 
The  precise  date  of  the  erection  of  the  forge  at  Braintree  we  do  n^t  tod 
stated,  bat  it  followed  soon  after  the  other.  Mr.  Winthrop,  on  S9th 
May,  also  received  permission  to  make  a  plantation  and  lay  out  a  site 
for  IroD -works  at  Pequod  (New  London) — to  which  place  he  remoTed  ia 
1646 — provided  he  could  find  suitable  persons  to  effect  it  within  three 
years.  The  works  both  at  Lynn  and  Braintree  belonged  to  the  same 
Company. 

JohDSon,  a  cotemporary,  in  allusion  to  the  enterprise,  speaks  only  of 
the  latter  place,  and  quaintly  refers  to  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
at  the  outset.  "  The  land  affording  very  good  iron  stone,  divers  persons 
of  good  rauk  and  quality  in  England  were  stirred  up  by  the  providentlil 
hand  of  the  Lord  to  venture  their  estates  upon  an  Iron-worke,  which  they 
began  at  Braintree,  and  profited  the  owners  little,  but  rather  wasted  their 
stock,  which  caused  some  of  them  to  sell  away  the  remainder,  the  chief 
reason  being  the  high  price  of  labor,  which  ordinarily  was  as  much  mon 
as  in  England,  and  in  many  things  treble ;  the  way  of  going  on  with  such 
a  work  here  was  not  suddainly  to  be  discovered,  although  the  stewird 
had  a  very  able  eye,  yet  experience  hath  ont-stript  learning  here,  and  the 
most  quick-sighted  in  the  Theory  of  things  have  been  forced  to  pay 
pretty  roundly  to  Lady  Experience  for  filling  their  heads  with  a  little  of 
her  active  after- wit ;  much  hope  there  is  now  (1651)  that  the  owners  may 
pick  up  their  crumbs  again  if  they  be  but  made  partakers  of  the  gain  in 
putting  off  England  commodities  at  N.  E.  price ;  it  will  take  off  one-third 
of  the  great  price  they  gave  for  labour,  and  the  price  of  their  Iron  it  is 
supposed  another  third  is  taken  off;  the  abundance  of  wood  had  for  little 
will  surely  take  off  the  residue,  besides  land  at  easie  rates,  and  commofi 
land  free  for  their  use."'  It  was  the  desire  of  the  rulers,  he  states,  to 
protect  the  Company  from  loss  at  any  sacrifice.  The  Court,  however,  in 
Scarcity  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  proprietors  in  1646,  acknowledge  Uie 
of  specie,  importance  of  the  manufacture  to  the  country,  both  for  domestic 
supply  and  for  exportation,  but  as  an  axe  at  12d.  was  none  the  cheaper  to 
him  who  had  not  12c?.  to  buy  it,  '*  so  if  your  Iron,"  they  add,  "  may  not 
be  had  heere  without  ready  money,  what  advantage  will  that  be  to  us  if 
wee  have  no  money  to  purchase  it."  The  scarcity  of  specie  is  said  to 
have  been  a  principal  difficulty  in  its  management,  and  caused  the  bnsi- 


(1)  Lewis'  Hist  of  Lynn,  125.  (2)  Wonder-working  Providence,  p.  IL 
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nafls  a  few  years  after  to  paas  into  other  hands.  In  August,  1648,  Got. 
Winthrop  wrote  from  Boston  to  his  son  at  Pequod  in  relation  to  it : 
TMdofth«  "The  Iron-work  goeth  on  with  more  hope.  It  yields  now 
iwtt-works.  about  seven  tons  per  week,  but  it  is  most  out  of  that  brown 
earth  which  lies  under  the  bog  mine.  They  tried  another  mine,  and 
after  24  hours  they  had  a  sum  of  about  500,  which,  when  they  brake, 
they  conceived  to  be  a  fifth  part  silver.  There  is  a  grave  man  of  good 
fashion  come  now  over  to  see  how  things  stand  here.  He  is  one  who 
hath  been  exercised  in  Iron- works."  On  30th  September  he  again  wrote, 
"Mr.  Endicott  hath  found  a  Copper  mine  in  his  own  ground.  Mr. 
Leader  hath  tried  it  The  furnace  runs  8  tons  per  week,  and  their  bar 
Iron  is  as  good  as  Spanish.  The  adventurers  in  England  sent  over  Mr. 
Dawes  to  oversee  Mr.  Leader,  &c.,  but  he  is  far  short  of  Mr.  Leader. 
They  could  not  agree,  so  he  is  returned  to  Teneriffe."' 

The  Iron- works  at  Lynn  involved  heavy  outlays  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  the  majority  of  whom  were  too  distant  to  exercise  a  proper 
supervision.  They  consequently  yielded  but  little  profit.  They  were 
several  times  assessed  for  damages  to  neighboring  property  by  overflow 
of  the  pond,  and  in  1671  the  dam  was  cut  away,  after  which  they  were 
conducted  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  hands  of  the  old  Company  they 
were  more  than  once  attached  for  debt,  and  suits  were  frequent  against 
the  proprietors.  In  1677  they  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Appleton, 
who  sold  them  about  ten  years  after  to  James  Taylor,  who,  we  believe, 
was  the  last  proprietor.  They  were  not  finally  abandoned  until  the  lapse 
of  over  a  century  from  their  commencement. 

Hubbard,  writing  about  the  date  of  their  transfer  from  the  original 
Company,  makes  no  mention  of  the  forge  at  Braintree,  but  says,  "  A  work 
was  set  up  at  Lynn  upon  a  very  commodious  stream,  which  was  very 
much  promoted  and  strenuously  carried  on  for  some  time,  but  at  length, 
whether  faber  aut  forceps  aut  ars  iynara,  fefellit,  instead  of  drawing 
out  bars  of  iron  for  the  country's  use,  there  was  hammered  out  nothing 
but  contention  and  lawsuits,  which  was  but  a  bad  return  for  the  under- 
takers ;  however,  it  gave  the  occasion  to  others  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  that  skill  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Colonies,  who  have  since 
that  lime  found  out  many  convenient  places  where  very  good  Iron,  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Bilboa,  may  be  produced,  as  at  this  day  is  seen 
in  a  village  near  Topsfield,  seven  or  eight  miles  west  from  Ipswich." 
The  undertaking  was  doubtless  of  more  real  service  to  the  country  as  a 
pioneer  enterprise,  by  introducing  experience  in  the  business  and  a  body 
of  skilled  workmen  in  the  several  departments,  than  by  its  direct  produc- 

(1)  SftTAge'i  Winthrop,  App.  p.  355. 
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tiveness,  althoagh  to  the  adventarers  it  was  fraught  with  the  osaal  results 
of  first  projects. 

The  works  at  Braintree  also  continned  io  operation  duriag  this  tiiae. 
In  1691,  Iron  ore  called  Rock-mine  was  obtained  from  the  ledges  at 
Nahant  for  the  forge  at  Braintree.  The  town  of  Lynn^  to  which  belongs 
the  merit  of  baying  introduced  the  manufacture  of  the  important  articles 
of  Leather  and  Iron  in  New  England,  was  early  supplied  with  its  tint 
blacksmith  in  the  person  of  John  Deacon.  But  in  .the  number  of  the 
men  imported  for  the  Iron-works  were  artificers  of  higher  skill. 

In  1646,  Mr.  Leader  was  permitted  by  the  General  Court  to  purchase 
some  of  Che  country's  guns  to  melt  orer  at  the  foundery.  Among 
and  •kiiiftii  the  first  workmen  engaged  at  the  foundery  was  Henry  Leonard, 
who  assisted  in  making  the  first  castings  in  America.  He  afte^ 
ward  established  with  his  brother  a  forge  at  Raynham,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  of  a  long  race  of  Iron-masters  of  that  name  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Another,  who  probably  accompanied  Winthrop  from  England,  and 
was  connected  with  the  undertaking  from  the  first  as  a  prindpal 
workiyau  and  machinist,  was  Joseph  Jenks,  a  native  of  Hammersmitli, 
near  London.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  extraordinary  in- 
genuity as  an  artilicer,  and  many  of  his  descendants  to  the  present  day 
ha?e  occupied  prominent  positions  in  civil  life  and  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts  of  the  country.  Of  this  early  mechanician,  who  was  the 
Tubal  Cain  of  New  England,  Mr.  Lewis  remarks :  "  Joseph  Jenks  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  in  American  history  as  being 
the  first  founder  who  worked  in  Brass  and  Iron  on  the  Western  Conti- 
joMph  Jenks  ^®"^-  ^7  ^^^  hands  the  first  models  were  made,  and  the  first 
?i»t  mddeu.  casting  taken  of  many  domestic  implements  and  Iron  took, 
and  ca*tingii.  rpj^^  gj.g^  article  Said  to  have  been  cast  was  a  small  Iron  pot, 
capable  of  containing  abont  a  qnart.  Thomas  Hudson,  of  the  same 
family  with  the  celebrated  Hendrick  Hudson,  was  the  first  proprietor  of 
the  lands  on  the  Saugus  River,  where  the  Iron-Foundery  stood.  When 
the  Forge  was  established,  he  procured  the  first  casting,  which  was  the 
famous  old  Iron  pot,  which  he  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  and  handed  down 
in  the  family  ever  since."' 

On  the  6th  ^fay,  1646,  Mr.  Jenks  was  granted  by  the  legislature  a 
patent  for  14  years  "for  the  making  of  engines  for  mills,  to  go  bj 
Scythe*  firit  watcr,  for  the  more  speedy  despatch  of  work  than  formerlj, 
STpn.T^by^"^^  for  the  making  of  scythes  and  other  edged  tools  with  a 
Jot  Jenk*.  ^^^.  invented  saw-mill,  that  things  may  be  afforded  cheaper 

(1)  Lewii'f  BiMioTj  of  Ljnn. 
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than  formerly,  Ac,  yet  so  as  power  is  still  left  to  restrain  the  exportation 
of  snch  manufactures,  and  to  moderate  the  prices  thereof,  if  occasion  so 
require."' 

In  the  following  January,  he  purchased  of  the  Iron  Company's  agent 
the  privilege  of  building  a  forge  at  the  Irbn-works  for  the  manufacture 
of  scythes  and  other  wares. 

In  May,  1 655,  he  was  accorded  another  patent  for  an  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  scythes,  "  for  the  more  speedy  cutting  of  grass,  for 
seven  years/'  The  innovation  consisted  in  giving  greater  length  and 
thinness  to  the  blade,  and  in  welding  a  bar  of  Iron  upon  the  back  to 
strengthen  it,  as  in  the  modem  scythe.  This  was  an  essential  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  form  of  the  English  scythe,  which  was  a  very  clumpy 
instrument,  short  and  thick  like  the  bush  or  stub  scythe.*  No  radical 
change  has  since  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  implement. 

His  genius  took  a  somewhat  wide  range.  In  October,  1652,  when 
Massachusetts  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  specie  by  a  silver 
coinage,  Mr.  Jenks  was  employed  to  make  the  dies,  which  he 
.  executed  at  the  Iron-works.  The  issue  consisted  of  shillings, 
sixpences,  and  threepences,  to  which  was  added,  in  1662,  an 
emission  of  twopences.  Of  the  shillings,  there  were  at  least  sixteen* dif- 
ferent dies,  and  several  of  each  of  the  others,  all  bearing  the  same  date, 
and  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  Colony  and  a  pine  tree  in  the  centre, 
"  as  an  apt  symbol  of  its  progressive  vigor."* 


INMfor 
the  line 
ColsAge. 


(1)  Recordo,  vol.  ii.  149 ;  yol.  iii.  275. 

(2)  Lewis's  Hist  of  Lynn. 

'  (3)  These  coins,  which  were  of  the  fine* 
nesi  of  sterling  silver,  hut  by  weight  "  two 
pence  in  the  shilling  of  less  valew  than  the 
English  cojne,"  are  now  extremely  rare, 
and,  from  the  device  on  the  larger  ones,  are 
known  to  the  curious  as  the  "pine  tree 
coinage/'  although  no  rach  tree  is  desig- 
nated by  the  law.  The  Act  creating  this 
first  colonial  mint  was  much  complained  of, 
w*  an  inTa:;iun  of  the  royal  prerogatire,  but 
the  emission  of  money  nevertheless  continued 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  some  of  the  coin 
circulated  in  England.  The  wrath  of  Charles 
IL  if  laid  to  have  been  adroitly  turned  aside 
by  Sir  Thomas  Temple  (brother  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam), who,  having  shown  the  king  some  of 
the  coins  after  his  return  firom  New  Eng- 
land, was  asked  what  tree  that  was  upon 
them,  to  which  he  replied  that  it  was  the 
roytl  oak  which  faved  hif  mi^esty'i  life. 


Pleased  or  amused  by  the  supposed  compli- 
ment, he  called  them  "  a  parcel  of  honett 
dog;**  and  listened  complacently  to  Tem- 
ple's defense  of  his  colonial  subjects. 

The  money  was  coined  by  John  Hull,  a 
gold  and  silver  smith,  on  whose  land  the 
**  Mint  Howse"  stood,  and  Robert  Bander- 
son,  of  Boston. 

Previous  to  this,  business  had  been  done 
largely  by  barter,  and  taxes  were  paid  and 
exchanges  made  chiefly  in  beaver  skins, 
cattle,  com,  or  other  produce,  at  fixed  rates, 
and  in  leaden  bullets  and  Indian  wampum; 
the  importations,  and  recently  the  steppage 
of  emigration,  having  drained  off  the  Eng- 
lish coin.  In  New  Netherlands,  also,  where 
Director  Stuyvesant  the  same  year  recom- 
mended a  coinage  in  imitation  of  New  Eng- 
land,  and  also  raised  the  value  of  specie  20 
to  26  per  cent,  to  prevent  its  exportation, 
beaver  skins  and  Zeawani,  or  Indian  shell 
money,  were  the  principal  oorrency.    The 
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Two  years  after,  Mr.  Jenks  made  a  contract  with  the  Selectmen  of 
Boston  "  for  an  Ingine  to  carry  water  in  case  of  fire,"  which  was  im- 
Firxtflro-  doubtedly  the  first  attempt  to  make  or  use  a  fire-engine  !■ 
«og\M.  America.  Very  few  such  machines  were  built  in  Europe  until 
after  this  date  They  were  not  used  in  Paris  until  near  50  years  later, 
and  the  addition  of  an  air-chamber  was  not  made  until  long  after. 

Wire-drawing,  a  well-established  industry  of  their  native  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  pins  from  native  Copper  and  of  wool-cards  from 
wire-draw-  Yorkshlrc  Iron,  for  the  protection  of  which  the  importation  of 
in dV."^****^**  wire,  and  even  its  transfer  from  old  to  new  cards,  was  pro- 
coaraged.  hjbitcd  by  Charlcs  I.,  was  the  next  branch  for  which  en- 
couragement was  sought  by  the  early  artificers  of  Lynn  and  its  vi- 
cinity. 

In  October,  1666,  Nathaniel  Robbinson,  '*  wyer  drawer,"  petitioned 
for  aid  to  carry  on  his  trade,  which  the  Court  saw  no  cause  to  grant  In 
October  of  the  next  year,  Joseph  Jenks,  Sr.,  also  desired  "  the  ffavor  of 
the  Court  to  advance  a  same  for  y*  encouragement  of  wyer  drawing, 
&c."  The  Court  judged  it  "not  meet  to  advance  any  money  on  that 
design  ;  but  being  desirous  to  encourage  all  persons  among  us  in  manuaQ 
arts  and  trade  of  publicque  vtilitje,  and  being  informed  that  there  are 
in  this  townc  a  sett  of  tooles  for  wyer  drawing,  and  that  there  be  some 
in  the  place  that  are  able  and  skillful  in  that  imploy,  the  improovemenl 
whereof  would  be  of  great  vse  in  sundry  respects,  this  Court  doth  there- 
fore order  the  Treasurer  of  the  county  to  disburse  out  of  the  public 
treasury  such  a  sume  of  money  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
the  said  instruments  and  tooles,  not  exceeding  fifteen  •  pounds  ;  and  the 
Treasurer  with  Major-Geuerall  Leueret  are  appointed  and  impowered 
to  dispose  of  the  said  instruments  so  as  may  best  further  the  ends  pro- 
posed, as  also  to  disburse  forty  shillings  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
that  shall  make  cards  and  pinns  of  the  said  wiar."' 

Josei)li  Jenks  died  in  1683.  Of  his  sons,  Joseph,  the  elder,  after 
living  some  time  in  Lynn,  removed  to  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  where  he  erected 
a  forge  ;  and  two  others,  we  believe,  to  Boston,  where  Samuel  Jenks  k 


rnanufncturo  of  the  latter  was  a  considerable 
biidii)U!i.o  wiih  the  Indinus,  "curious  minters 
«f  wampnrnpeag,"  and  by  many  of  the  white 
people,  whu  counferfeited  it,  M&ryland 
isKued  silver  and  copper  coins  in  1662,  the 
only  other  silver  coins  made  before  the 
Revolution.  Ciirolina,  in  1694,  struck  a 
hal(j>enny  coin^  and  penny  and  twopenny 
pieoes  in  1723,  and  another  penny  in  1733. 
Coppers  were  coined  from  natire  metal  in 


Connecticut  in  1737  and  1739.  Virf^nia 
issued  halfpence  in  1773.  Several  silver 
and  copper  coins  were  minted  by  the  differ- 
ent States  and  by  individuals  after  the  war, 
and  previous  to  the  Act  of  April  2d,  1792» 
establishing  the  national  mint  under  the 
authority  oonferred  by  the  Constitutioa  ef 
1787. 
(1)  RMordi,  tL  836,  34S,  Ul. 
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Son  carried  on  the  blacksmith  business  on  Gardner's  Wharf  preyiooa 
to  1789;  and  John  Jenks  had  a  store  at  39  State  street  at  the  same 
time. 

A  large  namber  of  the  towns  on  the  seaboard  of  New  England  are 
diversified  by  small  ponds  and  lakes  scooped  oat  of  the  drift  and  tertiary 
formation,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  waters,  having  percolated 
piTBioath  the  surrounding  hills  of  sand  and  gravel,  deposit  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  sesquioxyd  of  Iron.  This  ferruginous  sediment 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  and  partially  solidified  by  combination  with 
water  into  amorphous  masses  of  soft  and  spongy  bog  iron  ore,  or  crys- 
tallized into  a  more  compact  hydrate,  when  removed  is  again  renewed, 
at  intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  years,  according  to  the  chalybeate  im- 
pregnation of  the  springs  whence  the  ponds  are  supplied.  These  ponds 
are  particularly  abundant  in  the  County  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where 
furnaces  and  forges  for  smelting  and  working  up  the  metal  with  charcoal 
from  the  neighboring  swamps  and  hills  were  formerly  numerous,  until 
the  wood  or  ore  was  exhausted,  and  the  cheaper  pig  Iron  from  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  rendered  smelting  no  longer  profitable.  ■  Some 
of  these  ponds,  as  those  in  Middleboro,  Attleboro,  Carver,  Scituate,  Hali- 
fiftx,  and  other  towns,  supplied  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  tt>n8  of  ore 
annually,  which  yielded  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  upward  of  crude  Iron. 
The  ore  was  easily  fused,  and,  mixed  with  silicious  ores,  produced  a 
tolerably  good  metal  for  castings.  Shells  from  the  seashore  furnished 
the  flux.  As  early  as  1648,  Timothy  Hatherly,  the  principal  founder  of 
the  town  of  Scituate,  requested  leave  of  the  General  Court  to  erect  an 
Iron-mill.  His  request  was  granted  in  1650,  on  condition  that  the 
privilege  accorded  him  of  certain  woodlands  about  Mattakeeset  Pond 
(now  Pembroke)  should  revert  to  the  Colony,  unless  it  was  erected 
within  three  years.  The  design  was  not  then  carried  out,  but  a  furnace 
was  built  upon  the  site  in  1702.' 

The  adjoining  County  of  Bristol  also  abounds  in  these  lacustrine  de- 
posits of  the  oxyd  of  Iron ;  and  the  next  attempt,  after  that  at  Lynn 
and  Braintree,  to  manufacture  Iron  in  the  Colony  was  made 
at Raynham,  at  Rayuliam  iu  1652.  The  previous  undertaking  probably  em- 
braced nothing  more  than  simple  blast  furnaces  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  Iron,  and  a  variety  of  coarse  castings  directly  from  the 
fused  metal.  To  these  the  Leonards,  from  the  Iron  district  of  South  Wales, 
one  or  both  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  works  at  Lynn,  appear 
to  have  added  the  operations  of  the  bloomery  and  the  forge  hammer.' 

(1)  n.  Mass.  Hist.  GoH.,  ir.  224.  a  description  of  the  process  of  imelting  and 

(2)  John  Rmjj^F.  R.  S.,  has  left  on  record     forging  Iron,  as  praoaced  in  Sustez,  Sog 
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The  following  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the  bosiness  in  the 
county,  where  it  has  ever  since  flourished,  is  an  interesting  passage  in 
the  early  history  as  well  of  the  arts  as  of  the  perilous  times  of  tlie 
colony.  It  is  from  the  description  of  Raynham  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fobei» 
in  1793. 

*'  The  first  adventurers  from  England  to  this  country  who  were  skiDed 
in  the  forge  Iron-manufacture,  were  two  brothers,  viz.,  James  and  Heoiy 
1.^^  Leonard.     They  came  to  this  town  in  the  year  1652,  wliich 

Leonards.  ^^  about  two  ycars  after  the  first  settlers  had  planted  thefli- 
selves  upon  this  spot ;  and  in  the  year  1652  these  Leonards  here  buik 
the  first  forge  in  America.  Henry  not  long  after  moved  from  this  plaee 
to  the  Jerseys  and  settled  there.  James,  who  was  the  great  progenitor 
from  whom  the  whole  race  of  the  Leonards  here  sprang,  lived  and  died 
in  this  town.  He  came  from  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  brooglil 
with  him  his  son  Thomas,  then  a  small  boy,  who  afterward  worked  it 

land,  in  1674.    It  wat  probably  nevly  the  a  uniform   liie  with  the  middle  portioai 

vame  as  that  of  our  first  Iron-workers.    The  Three  loadi  of  large  wood  coal  made  aloa 

hearth  of  the  furnace  was  made  of  sand-  of  Iron  at  the  finery,  and  one  load  of  laaB 

'  stone,  and  the  sides  round,  to  the  height  of  eoals  at  the  ehafery.    A  man  and  boy  at  Ike 

about  a  yard  or  thereabout ;  the  rest  of  the  finery  would  make  two  tons  of  Iron  p« 

furnace  was  lined  up  to  the  top  with  brick,  week,  and  two  men  at  the  chaferj  woill 

Every  six   days  was  called  a  /ounday,  in  make  5  or  6  tons  a  week, 
which  about  8  tons  of  Iron  on  an  average        John  Houghton,  F.  K.  6.  (Hosbaadry  tad 

were  run.     Twenty-four  leads  of  charcoal  Trade  Improved),  in  1697,  says,  both  tte 

would   make   that  quantity  of  Iron.     To  finery  and  ehafery  were  open  he&rths  eoT« 

every  load  of  eleven  quarters  of  coals  they  ered  with  heaps  of  coals,  blown  by  bdlevs 

put  in  one  load  of  mine,  containing  18  bush-  in  the  same  way  as  the  furnaces,  but  not  se 

el9  of  mixed,  roasted,  and  broken  ore.     The  large;  and  the  sow  and  pigs  reeeived  tvs 

fire  was  at  its  height  in  about  ten  weeks,  heats  in  the  two— two  at  the  finery  and  tbret 

and  a  hearth  of  good  stone  would  last  forty  at  the  ehafery.     He  calls  the  thick  sqnan 

foundays  or  weeks,  during  which  it  never  first  made  a  Aa{^6looiR,and  the  bar  with  ths 

went  out.     The  hearth  was  never  used  the  two  knobs  a  bloom,  the  greater  end  being 

Hecond  time.  called  the  mocl^  ke<id,  and   the  less  ths 

The  forge  had  two  hammers,  one  called  anoony  end.    At  the  fourth  heat  the  moelul 

the  finery,  the  other  the  ehafery.    At  the  head  was  reduced,  and  at  the  fifth  the  ai- 

former  the  metal  was  brought  into  the  state  cony  end,  to  the  state  of  a  bar.     This  pro^ 

of  hloomn  and  anconiee.    The  bloom  was  a  ess,  by  which  they  could  make  two  or  thrss 

four  square  mass,  2  feet  long,  prepared  by  tons  of  Iron  in  24  hours,  he  fegardod  as  a 

beating  a  Inop^  or  mass  of  metal  weighing  great  improvement   upon   their  anceston, 

about  I  owt.,  with  Iron  sledges  upon  an  who,  with  the  treadle  or  foot-blast,  eoold 

Iron  plate,  and  afterward  with  the  forge-  make  but  one  little  lump  or  bloom,  of  leis 

hammer  worked  by  water.     This  was  called  than  a   hundred-weight,   in   a   day!     He 

ehingling  the  loop.     After  two  or  three  more  speaks  of  tlUting  and  rolling  mills  as  a  new 

heats  at  the  finery,  the  mass  was  brought  to  invention.  He  gives  the  importation  of  IrM 

an  aneotiy,  the  middle  of  which  was  a  square  in  1695  as  9,599  tons,  chiefly  from  SwedeOf 

bar  of  the  desired  sixe,  and  the  two  ends  and  of   Steel,  principally  ftt>m    Holland, 

rough,  square  Iumi»s.     At  the  ehafery  the  1,679  hundred-weight, 
bar  was  completed  by  reducing  the  ends  to 
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the  bloomery  art  with  his  father  in  the  forge.  This  forge  was  situated 
on  the  great  road ;  and,  having  been  repaired  fVom  generation  to  genera- 
tion,  it  is  to  this  day  still  in  employ.  On  one  side  of  the  dam,  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other,  stand  three  large  elms  and  one  oak  tree. 
Two  of  the  elms  are  near  three  feet  in  circamference,  and  are  still  flour- 
ishing. These  trees  are  now  almost  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
which,  with  the  ancient  buildings  and  other  objects  around,  present  to 
the  eye  a  scene  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  the  distance  of  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  this  forge  is  a  place  called  the  Fowling  Pond, 
on  the  northerly  side  of  which  once  stood  King  Philip's  house.  It  was 
called  Philip's  hunting-house,  because  in  the  season  most  favorable  to 
hunting  he  resided  there,  but  spent  the  winter  chiefly  at  Mount  Hope, 
probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish.  Philip  and  these  Leonards,  it  seems, 
long  lived  in  good  neighborhood,  and  often  traded  with  each  other ;  and 
such  was  Philip's  friendship,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  which 
was  in  1675,  he  gave  out  strict  orders  to  all  his  Indians  never  to  hurt 
the  Leonards.  During  the  war  two  houses  near  the  forge  were  con- 
stantly garrisonedf  These  buildings  are  yet  standing.  One  of  them  was 
built  by  James  Leonard  long  before  Philip's  war.  This  hc^use  still 
remains  in  its  original  Gothic  form,  and  is  now  inhabited,  together  with 
the  same  paternal  spot,  by  Leonards  of  the  sixth  generation.  In 
the  cellar  under  this  house  was  deposited  for  a  considerable  time  the 
head  of  King  Philip ;  for  it  seems  that  even  Philip  himself  shared  the 
fate  of  kings  :  he  was  decollated,  and  his  head  carried  about  and  shown 
as  a  curiosity,  by  one  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him.  There  is 
yet  in  being  an  ancient  case  of  drawers  which  used  to  stand  in  this  house, 
upon  which  the  deep  scars  and  mangled  impressions  of  Indian  hatchets 
are  now  seen;  but  the  deeper  impressions  made  on  those  affrighted 
women  who  fled  from  the  house  when  the  Indians  broke  in,  cannot  be 
known.  Under  the  door-steps  of  the  same  building  now  lie  buried  the 
bones  of  two  unfortunate  young  women,  who,  in  their  flight  here,  were 
shot  down  by  the  Indians,  and  their  blood  was  seen  to  run  quite  across 
the  road ;  but  more  fortunate  was  the  flight  of  Uriah  Leonard,  who,  as 
he  was  riding  from  Taunton  to  the  forge,  in  this  place  was  discovered 
and  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  He  instantly  plucked  off  his  hat,  swung 
it  around,  which  startled  his  horse,  and  in  full  career  he  reached  the 
forge  dam  without  a  wound ;  but  several  bullets  were  shot  through  the 
hat  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the 
mane,  from  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  ran  down  on  both 
his  legs.'^ 

(1)  I.  Masf.  Hift  CoU.,  Ui.  170. 
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Fowling  Pond,  near  which  the  forge  was  erected,  the  author  states. 

was  remarkably  prolific  ia  material,  haying  furnished  an  anintermpted 

supply  of  good  ore  for  that  and  other  works  for  more  than 

^  ^  '  eighty  years,  during  which  the  former  was  kept  going,  and 
the  deposit  was  still  unexhausted.  The  metal,  howerer,  would  not  make 
Iron  of  the  best  quality.  He  notices  the  coincidence  of  beds  of  Iron  ore 
being  usually  found  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  pine  and  cedar  lands,  and  offers  the  suggestion  that  Tegetsbk 
growths  of  that  kind  may  be  found  to  stand  to  the  generation  of  the  ore 
in  the  relation  of  a  proximate  cause,  and  that  '*  the  time  may  come  when 
it  will  be  easy  and  as  common  to  raise  a  bed  of  bog  ore  as  a  bed  of  carrots." 
Although  the  pine  forests  held  no  causative  relation  to  the  collection  of 
ore,  another  and  highly  economical  one  did  subsist  between  the  two, 
inasmuch  as  pine-trees  and  the  whole  class  of  the  conifercs  were  highly 
valued  as  fuel  in  the  process  of  smelting  and  forging.  Respecting  the 
Leonards,  he  further  remarks : 

"  The  circumstances  of  a  family  attachment  to  the  Iron-manufacture 
is  so  well  known,  as  to  render  it  a  common  observalion  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  viz.,  '  where  you  can  find  Iron-works,  there  you  will  find  a 
Leonard. ' 

''  Henry,  the  brother  of  James,  went  from  this  place  to  the  Jerseys, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  set  up  Iron«>works  in  that  State.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  posterity  in  that  part  of 
America.  '* 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  Norton,  which,  with  Raynham,  originallj 
formed  a  part  of  Taunton,  extensiye  Iron-works  were  erected  a  few  years 
iron-worki  ^^^^^  by  Gcorgc  Lcouard,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  eariy 
at  Norton.  ggtUers  of  the  town  about  1696.  He  was  attracted  thither  bf 
the  discovery  of  Iron  ore,  and  of  ample  water-power  for  the  manufacture 
in  the  branches  of  Taunton  River.  The  business  in  its  various  depart- 
ments has  been  continaed  by  his  descendants  to  the  present  time. 

Vanderdonck,  a  Dutch  writer  on  New  Netherlands,  a  year  or  two 
after  the  forge  at  Raynham  was  built,  says  the  people  of  New  England 
already  "cast  their  own  cannon,  plates,  pots,  and  cannon  balls  from 
native  Iron."  Much  of  this  work  was  probably  done  at  Lynn.  The 
Royal  Commissioners,  in  1664,  reported  but  one  bloomery  for  Iron  in 
Plymouth  Colony,  that  at  Taunton,  now  Raynham. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  New  England  people  with  the  commercial 
restrictions  enacted  at  the  Restoration,  and  particularly  with  the  impo- 
sition of  customs,  duties,  and  the  appointment  of  colonial  revenue  offi- 
cers to  carry  them  into  effect,  caused  a  renewal,  in  16T2,  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  stimulated  to  greater  efforts  in  domestic  industry. 
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Bdw»rd  Randolph,  in  the  following  year,  reported  to  the  commissioners 
respecting  New  England:  "There  be  fi?e  iron-works,  which  cast  no 
firoa-wotkiS^Q^*"'  The  duty  on  Iron  imported  into  the  Colonies  was,  in 
i>  ws.        1 67  9,  ten  shillings  per  ton. 

In  1674,  Nathaniel  and  Thomas  Leonard  entered  into  a  contract  with 
John  Rnck  and  others  of  Salem  to  carry  on  the  Iron-mannfactare  at  the 
WotkiAt  tillage  of  Rowley,  which  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  wood, 
xowiay,  1674.  ^i^ter-power,  and  bog  ore.  The  business  did  not  prove  re- 
mnneratiTe.' 

One  of  the  Iron-works  in  the  Colony  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
1677. 

Iron  of  good  quality,  as  mentioned  by  Hubbard  in  a  passage  already 

quoted,  was  made  at  a  village  near  Topsfield  previous  to  1680.    At 

Bozford,  in  the  same  county,  the  manufacture  was  commenced 

II  Ttopdleld. 

in  that  year  with  ore  taken  from  the  ponds  supplied  by  the 
headwaters  of  Rowley  and  Parker  rivers,  but  was,  not  long  after,  discon- 
tinued. A  bloomery  was,  however,  in  operation  in  the  southern  parish 
of  that  town  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Several  other  towns 
in  Essex  were  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  former  times. 

As  early  as  1648,  Governor  Endicott  of  Salem  also  discovered  Copper 
ore  upon  land  granted  him  between  Danvers  and  Topsfield,  and  in  1651 
cmMP-  petitioned  the  legislature  for  300  acres  of  woodland  for  a  bettei 
worki,  1651.  gqppiy  of  fuel,  at  a  place  called  Blind  Hole,  near  which  he  in- 
tended to  set  up  smelting-works.  The  grant  was  made  on  condition  that 
the  works  should  be  set  up  within  seven  years.'  He  had  already  made 
tome  preparations  and  expenditures  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  to  Sweden 
and  Germany  for  woricmen  acquainted  with  the  business  of  smelting  and 
refining  copper.  But  the  mine  proved  less  productive  than  was  ex- 
pected.^ 

In  1702  the  first  furnace  was  erected  in  the  County  of  Plymouth 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  principal  seat  of  the  Iron  business  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  still  has  a  larger  number  of  furnaces  for  hollow- 
iBPiVmoath  ware  and  castings,  exclusive  of  pig  Iron,  than  any  in  the  State, 

^^^'  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  rolling  and  slitting-mills.  Assa- 
wampset,  Monponset,  and  Sampson's  ponds  were  in  early  times  the  prin- 
cipal reservoirs  of  bog  ore  in  the  county.  In  these  and  others  it  was 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  twenty  feet  of  water,  either  by  dig- 
^g  around  the  margins  in  dry  seasons,  by  draining  off  the  water,  or  by 
dredging  in  the  deep  water ;  and,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasted,  produced 


(I)  Holmes'  Anntlf.  (3)  Reeordi,  iiL  266. 

(S)  VeLK'a  Sakm,  L  2S2.  (4)  Felt,  i.  S82. 
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«n  actiTo  bosinesB  in  smeltiDg.  Ores  of  a  similar  kind  were  also  obtained 
at  a  later  period  firom  the  soathern  shore  of  New  Jersey,  and  haTing  been 
carried  back  from  Plymouth  to  the  pine  lands  which  snrronnded  the 
ponds,  was  mixed  with  the  native  ore.  Much  of  the  metal,  which  was 
generally  not  good  for  bar  Iron,  was  mn  directly  into  cannon-balls^ 
hollow-ware,  and  other  castings,  tlie  famaces  for  that  purpose  differing 
little  from  the  smelting  fhmaces.  As  wood  and  ore  became  ezhansfted, 
the  manufacture  of  crude  Iron  was  abandoned,  and  attention  was  devoted 
to  refining,  rolling,  and  slitting  metal  from  the  other  places^  and  to 
the  manufacturing  of  nails,  tacks,  scythes,  and  other  utensils. 

In  the  year  1702,  Lambert  Despard,  a  founder,  associated  with  some 
persons  of  the  name  of  Barker,  and  built  a  smelting-fhrnace  in  the  town 
At  Pem-  ^^  Pembroke,  then  a  part  of  Duxboro,  at  the  outlet  of  Matts> 
brok«p  i70i.  keeset  pond,  upon  a  tract  of  land  granted  in  1648  to  Timotlfj 
Hatherly,  of  Scituate,  for  that  purpose.  The  furnace  continued  in  opera- 
tion a  number  of  years,  but  was  finally  abandoned  for  want  of  fuel. 

In  May,  1710,  Joseph  Mallinson,  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court, 
stated  that  he  was  interested  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  a  fa^ 
la  Doxboro,  "^®  ^°  Duxboro,  which  was  then  ready  to  work,  and  unde^ 
^'^^'  standing  that  ''some   great  shot  of   sereral  weights''  wero 

wanting  for  the  ordnance  of  Her  Majesty's  Castle  William,  he  was  de8b<- 
oos  of  serving  his  country  in  that  respect,  and  of  entering  into  treaty  oi 
the  sabject.     This  furnace  wa]i  possibly  the  same  with  the  foregoing. 

In  March,  1739,  Mallinson  again  memorialized  the  legislature  for  i 
grant  of  unimproved  land,  in  consideration  of  the  great  benefit  that  had 
pimt  cm»tiiig  accrued  from  the  manufacture  of  Hollow- ware,  such  as  poti^ 
la  Mad.  kettles,  etc.,  in  sand  moulds,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  "te 
solo  promoter,  whereby  the  Province  saved  annually  at  least  twenty  thoa- 
sand  pounds  Importations.''  The  wares  referred  to  were  made  sotts 
years  i)cfore ;  and  the  General  Court,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  daim, 
allotted  him  200  acres  of  unimproved  land.' 

The  introduction  of  the  art  of  casting  in  sand,  in  place  of  clay  moulds, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Jeremy  Florio,  an  ingenious  Englishman,  who 
practiced  the  improvement  at  Kingston  in  the  same  county,  previous  to 
his  decease  at  Plympton  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  ninety.'  At  nno  of  the 
small  furnaces  in  Kingston  some  of  the  first  experiments  in  this  country  hi 
smelting  with  Anthracite  coal  are  said  also  to  have  been  made  early  ia 
the  present  century.  A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  were  in  operation  thers 
in  1795,  at  which  time  many  of  the  charcoal  smelting  fumaeea  in  tte 
county  had  been  abandoned. 


(1)  Man.  Stat«  Paptn.  (2)  BariMr^i  mat  OtiL  Hua  ilH 
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Aboat  the  year  If  10  a  large  parchase  of  land,  in  tlie  neighborhood 
of  Abingtoo  and  Hanover,  was  made  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mighill, 
WotkiMw  ^^o  erected  thereon  what  were  afterward  known  as  the 
^"■•*^*^  "Drink- water  Iron- works."'  At  Abington  cannon  and  shot 
were  cast  daring  the  war  of  Independence  by  OoL  Aaron  Hobart,  who 
erected  there  an  air  famace.  The  casting  of  chnrch  bells  was  also  intro- 
dnced  there  before  the  Re?olation  by  the  same  person.  Anchors,  cables, 
and  bar  Iron  have  long  been  forged,  and  hollow-ware  made,  at  Hanover. 
The  anchors  of  the  favorite  national  ship  "  Old  Ironsides,"  bnilt  in  the 
last  century,  were  forged  at  that  place.  A  slitting-mill  was  in  operation 
there  before  the  war. 

The  condition  of  the  New  England  Colonies  generally  at  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  was  snch  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  English 

writers  at  their  unparalleled  progress  in  so  short  a  time.     To 

tbciSaoiiiM  all  the  necessary  handicraft  trades,  they  added,  as  our  previous 
pages  will  show,  several  of  the  more  advanced  manufactures ; 
and  in  Massachusetts  especially,  where  the  greatest  progress  had  been 
made,  many  of  the  embellishments  of  a  refined  life  were  engprafted  upon 
the  industry  of  the  people.  The  commerce  of  Massachusetts  employed 
abont  500  sail  and  over  25,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  her  activity  in 
ship-boilding  was  great  This  branch  was  especially  flourishing  on  the 
North  Biver,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  Iron-works ;  and  its  demands,  added 
to  those  of  agriculture,  mill-building,  and  other  industries,  promoted  a 
steady  growth  of  the  metallurgic  arts.  The  manufacture  of  Iron  had 
been  already  attempted  in  several  other  Colonies,  and  was  about  this 
time  permanently  revived  in  Yirginia.  Although  no  exportation  of  Iron 
bad  yet  taken  place  that  we  can  learn,  the  independent  bearing  of  the 
Colonies  in  the  defense  of  their  charters  and  natural  rights,  and  the  evident 
extension  of  a  manufacturing  spirit,  which  was  fostered  by  the  amplest 
fscilities,  particularly  for  the  Iron-manufacture,  soon  after  gave  rise  t^ 
schemes  for  securing  a  greater  dependence  of  the  plantations  upon  the 
parent  state,  and  for  restraining  the  erection  of  Iron-works  in  America. 

In  Oct,  1750,  James  and  Abiel  Packard,  Daniel  and  David  Haward, 
and  Constant  Southworth,  certified  the  Oeneral  Court  that  they  were  the 
present  owners  **  of  a  certain  Bloomery  Forge  or  Iron-works, 
at  Biidink  Standing  in  the  North  street,  Bridgewater,  in  the  County  of 
'  Plymouth,  which  was  erected  about  the  year  1722."  Bridge- 
water  was  early  and  actively  engaged  in  several  branches  of  the  Iron 
business  during  the  last  century. 

In  1738  an  important  accession  to  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  town 

(1)  n.  Mam.  HUt.  CoU.,  iv.  SO. 
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was  made  by  the  removal  thither  of  Hugh  Orr,  a  jooog  Scotehmao  from 
Renfrewshire,  who  had  spent  one  year  at  Easton,  in  Bristol  County.  He 
Bob.  Hagh  ^^  ^®^°  edncated  as  a  gunsmith  and  locksmith,  and  erected 
^"'  at  Bridgewater  a  shop,  and  the  first  trip-hammer  known  in  that 

part  of  the  county.  The  services  of  artisans,  however  hnmble,  who  hare 
acted  as  pioneers  in  any  branches  of  the  useful  arts,  we  regard  as  fit 
subjects  of  record  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  American  Indostrj. 
The  following  particulars  respecting  this  ingeniotas  and  tmly  patriotie 
citia^n  are  by  his  friend,  Dr.  James  Thacher,  of  Plymouth. 

"  He  commenced  his  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes ;  tod 
it  was  by  bis  exertions,  prompted  by  an  ardent  desire  of  promoting  the 
useful  arts  in  an  infant  country,  that  the  scythe  and  axe  manafactory 
were  introduced  in  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Oonnecticnt  And 
such  were  the  happy  resources  of  his  mind  and  lo?e  of  enterprise,  thit 
Bdge  tools  h  there  was  no  branch  of  iron  manufactory  that  did  not  at  some 
Fire  arms,  p^rfod  bccomc  the  objcct  of  his  pursuit ;  nor  was  there  any 
obstacle  too  formidable  for  bis  perseverance  to  surmount.  For  seTenl 
years  be  was  the  only  edge-tool  maker  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
ship-carpenters,  millwrights,  etc.,  in  this  county  and  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  constantly  resorted  to  him  for  supply.  And  indeed  such  was  hit 
fame,  that  applications  were  frequently  made  to  him  from  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles  for  the  purpose  of  haying  an  axe,  an  adze,  or  an  anger 
new  tempered  by  his  hands.  About  the  year  1748,  he  made  five  hundred 
stand  of  arms  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  were  de- 
posited in  Castle  William  ;  but  nearly  all  were  carried  off  by  the  Bridsh 
when  they  evacuated  the  town  of  Boston.  The  perilous  state  of  oor 
country  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war  afforded  nev 
scope  for  bis  enterprising  genius,  and  fresh  impulse  to  his  sentiments  of 
patriotism.  Instances  were  not  numerous  of  foreigners  embracing  with 
cordiality  the  American  cause ;  he  was  one  of  its  early  advocates,  tod 
continued  among  its  firmest  supporters,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated 
enticements  of  his  friends  and  correspondenta  in  Europe.  He  was  agiia 
employed  in  manufacturing  a  number  of  stands  of  arms,  and  under  his 
superintendence,  in  concert  with  a  French  gentleman,  a  foundery  for  cast- 
ing cannon  was  erected.  Iron  ordnance  were,  till  within  a  few  years  of 
this  period,  cast  with  a  cylindrical  cavity  of  a  diameter  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  intended  calibre,  which  was  afterward  bored  to  a  proper  siie; 
but  this  method  was  found  by  experience  to  be  attended  with  incoo- 
Teniences.  The  guns  were  extremely  liable  to  be  spongy  in  that  part 
where  strength  and  smoothness  are  required.  To  remedy  this  eril,  an 
improved  method  had  recently  been  introduced  in  Europe.  The  goa 
was  to  be  cast  solid,  and  the  calibre  afterward  with  a  boring  bar*iro& 
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and  Gutter  to  be  perforated  and  smoothed  oot  to  its  proper  diameter. 
This  method,  though  difficult  and  laborious,  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Orr  at 
Gtaaoa  caM  ^®  °^^  FoQudery  at  Bridgewater ;  and  bj  his  exertions  a  great 
'•"******'**^  number  of  pieces  of  iron  and  several  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
from  3  to  42  pounders,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  cannon-shot,  were 
produced,  which  being  distributed  to  different  parts  of  our  army,  proved 
at  that  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs  an  acquisition  of  inestimable  value. ' 
His  knowledge  of  minerals  and  ores  was  so  extensive,  that  from  every 
newly-discovered  mine  in  the  country  he  was  immediately  furnished  with 
qMcimens  of  its  quality,  and  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  valuable  mineralogical  collection.''* 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  the  connection  of  Mr.  Orr 
with  the  introduction  of  cotton  machinery  in  New  England.  His  bio- 
SctUms.  grapher  further  observes  that  "the  present  improved  method 
of  Diakiug  scythes  by  the  trip-hammer  is  the  result  of  the  successful  ex- 
periments of  Robert  Orr,  Esq.,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who 
also  introduced  the  iron  shovel  manufactory  in  this  State.  He  is  now 
(1804)  Master-armorer  of  the  public  Arsenal  at  Springfield."  The 
Hon.  Hugh  Orr  died  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  82. 

The  muskets  made  by  Mr.  Orr  in  1748  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  «ver  made  in  this  country.  The  plate  shovel  manufacture  estab- 
.  fished  by  his  son  soon  obtained  considerable  repute  in  neighboring 
States.'  The  shovels  were  for  some  years  considered  better  and  cheaper 
than  the  English,  which  character  they  subsequently  lost.  But  at 
Easton,  under  the  management  of  the  Messrs.  Ames,  the  reputation  has 
been  revived,  and  the  factory  has  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  extensive  in  the  country.  Millwrights,  nail-makers,  and  artificers 
in  Iron  were  very  numerous  in  Bridgewater  in  the  last  century.     Before 


(1)  "Wben  a  Salem  oapUin  was  asked  during  the  war.    The  other  two,  the  prop, 

bj  an  Bnglishman  during  the  war,  '  Where  ertj  of  the  GoTeminent  of  Massachasettv, 

do  yon  get  joar  cannon  ?'  be  replied, '  We  were  taken  bj  the  enemy.    By  order  of  the 

eaat  them;'   and  when  aeked  again,  'Bat  U.   S.,   in    Congress    assembled.  May  19, 

where  do  yon  get  your  patterns  ?*  he  replied,  1788."    The  other,  named  "  The  Adams," 

with  a  significant  smile,  '  At  Saratoga.' "  receired  a  similar  inscription. 

In  178S,  Congress  ordered  the  following  in-  (2)  I.  Mass.  Hist  Coll.,  iz.  264. 

•oriptions  upon  a  cannon  preserred  through  (3)  In  May,  1765,  Jonathan  Holmes,  on 

the  war:  ''The  Hancock,"  ''Sacred  to  Lib-  " Pot  Baker's  Hill,"  New  York,  advertised 

^rtj,"  "  This  ii  one  of  foar  cannon  which  for  sale  **  Keen  A  Payson's  (by  some  rul- 

MBftltoted  the  whole  train  of  field  artillery  garly    called     Salem     scythes)     improred 

poweesed  by  the  British  Colonies  of  North  scythes,  made  in  this  part  of  America,  of 

America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  all  lengths,"  etc.,  which  he  states  had  giren 

OB  the  19th  April,  1775."     Thit  cannon,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  were  allowed 

its  feUow,  belonging  to  a  namber  of  citisens  to  be  of  superior  quality  and  form  to  any 

of  BoitoD,  wif  used  in  many  engagements  other  make. 
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the  inyention  of  the  machine  for  catting  cold  tacks  and  nails,  which  Is 
claimed  for  Ezekiel  Beed,  a  native  of  the  town  about  the  year  1786,  more 
wrought  nails  were  made  there  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  Stats. 
The  machinery  was  adopted  and  improved  at  Abington,  where,  in  1815, 
about  one  hnndred  and  fifty  millions  of  tacks  were  made.  Jesse  Beed, 
the  son  of  the  inventor,  afterward  patented  (1807)  a  machine  to  make 
and  head  tacks  by  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of  60,000  per  diem.  The 
second  slitting-mill  erected  after  the  Revolution  was  in  Bridgewater. 

Two  rolling  and  slitting-mills  in  the  town,  in  1795,  cut  and  rolled 
445  tons  of  Iron,  of  which  100  tons  were  made  into  hoop  iron  and  for 
siittiog  cutting  nails,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  large  business.  One 
^^^-  of  these,  a  mile  from  the  village,  built  in  1785,  and  now  owned 
by  Messrs.  Lazell,  Perkins  &  Co.,  has  at  present  "14  furnaces,  3  trains 
of  rolls,  44  nail-machines,  9  fires,  and  5  hammers  (one  a  3-ton  Nasmyth) 
in  the  forge,  driven  by  steam  and  water,  and  makes  perhaps  2,000  loos 
of  nails,  machinery,  forging,  etc.,  per  annum."'  Some  others  in  the 
county  are  still  larger,  having  over  20  furnaces  and  80  or  90  nail  ma- 
chines, producing  between  four  and  five  thousand  tons  of  nails,  hoopi^ 
and  shapes  annually. 

Iron-works  were  erected  in  Plympton  in  1730  by  Joseph  Thomss 
(Holmes  ?).     They  were  afterward  owned  by  Joseph  Scot,  a  merchant 
Fijinpton,   ^^  Boston,  and  still  later  by  Mr.  Beacham  of  the  same  plaes.'  • 
and  CarT«r.  j^  ^.|jj^|.  p^^j^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^j^  j^^^  included  in  Carver  the  first  cast* 

iron  tea-kettle  was  made,  between  the  years  1760  and  1765.  That  im- 
portant utensil  had  been  previously  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  wss 
imported  from  England.  A  copper  tea-kettle  was  first  used  at  Plymouth, 
whence  Carver  was  chiefly  settled,  in  1702.* 

Among  the  primitive  colonists  of  New  England  many  domestic  uten- 
sils of  Iron,  with  which  the  humblest  dwellings  are  now  supplied,  wefe 
searcityof  Qui^e  unkuowu.  Others  were  comparatively  rare,  and  were 
Iron  warw.  prized  accordingly.  The  inventories  of  property,  and  the  wills 
of  many  persons  of  good  estate,  particularly  enumerate  such  articles  as 
Iron  pots,  of  which  one  or  two  appear  frequently  to  have  comprised  the 
whole  stock.  These  were  often  bequeathed  to  some  member  of  ths 
household  as  a  mark  of  esteem.  The  exclusive  use  of  wrought-iroa 
tea-kettles,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  iron  vessels  a  century  ago,  are 
evidences  of  the  limited  production  of  cast-iron  ware,  even  in  the  parent 
country,  whence  the  colonists  were  supplied  with  such  things  as  wets 
then  in  common  use.  The  profusion  of  such  wares  in  every  department 
of  culinary  service  at  this  time  is  the  result  of  comparatively  recent  im- 

(1)  Leile/t  Iron  Mana&etarer'i  Guide.  (S)  IL  Mam.  HUt  CoU. 
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proyementa  in  this  branch  of  Metallurgy,  and  is  due  to  the  substitution 
of  coke,  and  still  more  of  anthracite,  for  charcoal  in  the  reduction  of  the 
ores. 

Abont  1751,  a  large  body  of  bog-ore  was  discovered  by  Joseph 
Holmes,  while  angling  in  Jones  river  pond  in  Kingston  or  Plympton, 
whence  large  quantities  were  for  several  years  taken  for  the  use  of  a 
forg^.  The  ore  yielded  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Iron,  which  was 
widely  known  as  "  Holmes'  Iron," and  of  material  for  cannon-shot  during 
the  Revolution.  The  forge  site,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Plympton  station  of  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  is  now  known  as  Holmes' 
Anchor  Forge,  to  which  use  it  was  afterward  converted,  and  employs  1 
charcoal  fire,  4  forge  fires,  and  2  hammers  driven  by  water.  It  is  abont 
the  oldest  works  now  in  the  country,  and,  with  another  anchor  forge  a 
mile  from  the  Kingston  Depot,  erected  in  1792  as  an  edge  tool  factory, 
and  changed  to  an  anchor  forge  in  1800,  is  still  owned,  we  believe,  by  a 
descendant  of  the  original  proprietor. 

About  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  forge  in  Plympton  (1731), 
the  number  of  Iron-works  in  New  England,  according  to  the  retnms 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  six  furnaces  for  hollow- 


of 

iTOB-woriu,  ware,  and  nineteen  forges  or  bloomeries  for  bar-iron.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  pig-iron  furnaces  exclusively,  nor  any  re- 
fineries of  pig-metaL  There  was  one  slitting-mill  and  a  manufacture  of 
nails.  Refineries  were  in  use  within  the  next  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years.* 

Carver  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  production  of  iron  castings. 
The  only  grate  factory  now  in  New  England  is  in  South  Carver.  Its 
early  enterprise  in  this  branch  was  sustained*  by  a  good  quality  of  bog* 
ore,  supplied  by  at  least  a  dozen  ponds  within  its  limits.  From  one  of 
these,  about  500  tons  were  dragged  yearly.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  however,  the  furnaces  were  chiefly  supplied  with  ore  from 
Kew  Jersey.  The  charcoal  was  made  from  pine  growing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  was  prefered  to  that  from  other  woods.  One  and  a 
half  cords  were  estimated  to  make  80  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  six  men 
could  make  200  loads  in  three  months.  An  acre  of  well-wooded  land 
yielded  about  20  loads,  which  was  above  the  average.  The  price  paid 
on  deUvery  at'  the  furnaces  was  16«.  for  a  load  of  80  bushels,  some  works 
paying  as  high  as  24s.  for  100  bushels.  About  120  bushels  were  re- 
quired to  smelt  one  ton  of  pig-iron.  Each  furnace  employed  eight  or 
nine  men,  besides  wood-cutters,  coalers,  carters,  and  other  common 
laborers.' 

(1)  Doa^Mt'     BriiUh    B«tU«B«Bli    in        (2)  lUd.  L  540. 
L  MO;  IL  109. 
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The  best  idea  we  can  gather  of  the  general  character  of  the  famaces 
in  the  last  century,  is  from  an  account  bj  Dr.  James  Thacher,  one 
of  the  proprietors'  of  the  Federal  Furnace  in  Carver,  seven  and  a 
half  miles  from  Plymouth,  erected  in  1794.  Though  written  in  1804, 
it  is  not  inapplicable  to  those  of  an  earlier  period.  At  the  date  of  the 
description,  the  production  of  pig-iron  from  the  ore  had  nearly  or 
quite  ceased  in  the  county,  but  ten  blast-furnaces  were  in  operation  for 
castings.  Ten  forges  were  also  employed  in  making  bar-iron  from  scraps 
and  old  cast-iron  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  tons  annually. 

The  Federal  furnace  was  20  feet  high  above  the  hearth,  and  8  feet 
wide  in  the  boshes.  The  blast  was  produced  in  the  manner  of  that  day 
The  Federal  ^7  ^^^  huge  bcllows,  22  fcct  loug  aud  4  in  width,  producing 
Furnace,  alternate  blasts  by  a  water-wheel  25  feet  in  diameter.  Two  or 
three  blasts,  of  16  to  18  weeks  each,  were  made  in  about  6  months,  in 
which  time  360  tons  of  hollow-ware  and  other  castings  were  produced, 
estimated  at  1,200  lbs.  per  nominal  ton  of  all  sizes.  The  expenses  were 
estimated  as  follows,  viz.: 

2,130  cords  of  wood,  converted  into  1,420  loadB  of  charcoal  at  |2. 50.. $3, 550.00 

726  tons  of  ore,  at  ^6 4,356.00 

Two  sets  of  stone  for  hearth 153.83 

Compensation  to  the  founder  at  $1  per  ton........... 360.00 

Ditto  to  the  moulders  and  other  workmen..... 2,331.00 


■x. 


Total $10,750.32 

In  addition  to  hollow-ware  of  all  kinds,  this  furnace  produced  at  that 
time  such  articles  as  Seymour's  patent  rolls  for  slittiug-mills  (patented 
June,  1797),  of  superior  quality,  cast  in  iron  cylinders,  i)otash  kettles, 
stoves,  fire  backs  and  jambs,  plates,  gudgeons,  anvils,  large  hammers, 
cannon-shot  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  for  mills  in  great  variety. 

At  Middleboro,  in  the  same  county,  works  were  early  erected  for 

smelting  the  sedimentary  ore  of  numerous  small  ponds  in  the  town.    The 

ore  was  dragged  from  the  water  by  an  instrument  similar  to  an 

Middleboro. 

oyster  dredge,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ton?  per  diem  for  each 
man,  which  quantity  gradually  diminished  to  half  a  ton  a  day.  About 
the  year  1747,  it  was  discovered  that  a  much  richer  deposit  of  the 
hydra  ted  peroxyd  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Assawampset  Pocd,  the  largest 
of  those  reservoirs.  A  good  supply  was  thenceforth  obtained  from  it, 
and  was  used  both  in  furnaces  and  forges,  and  considerable  quantitiei 
were  transported  to  other  places.     The  Charlotte  furnace  in  that  town 

(1)  XL  Man.  HUt  CoU.  ix.  S5S-S64. 
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was  erected  in  1758,  and  is  still  in  operation  in  its  one  hundred  and 
second  year.  It  is  now  owned  bj  Mr.  Jesse  Murdoch,  and  employs 
about  80  hands. 

The  first  rolling  and  slitting  mills  in  New  England  were  erected  in 
Middleboro.  In  1750,  when  a  particular  account  of  all  such  establish- 
Finisutting°^^°^  was  Called  for  by  the  Act  for  encouraging  the  importa- 
**"**•  tion  of  Pig  and  Bar  Iron  from  America,  and  prohibiting  the 

erection  of  any  sli^ng  or  rolling  mills,  plating  forges,  or  steel  furnaces, 
there  were  two  of  the  first-mentioned  class  in  Middleboro,  one  in  Han- 
oyer,  and  one  in  Milton.  The  Province  also  had  in  operation  one 
plating-forge  with  a  tilt-hammer  and  one  steel  furnace.  The  rolling- 
mills  were  chiefly  employed  in  making  nail-rods,  from  which  spikes  and 
large  nails  were  already  made  in  great  abundance,  and  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  imported,  which  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  small 
nails.  In  addition  to  one  regular  factory  for  wrought  nails,  the  farmers, 
at  leisure  seasons,  hammered  many  large  nails  and  spikes  as  a  household 
industry,  which  in  the  aggregate  was  very  considerable. 

So  arbitrary  an  exercise  of  legislative  authority  as  that  part  of  the 
Act  above  mentioned  which  virtually  interdicted  all  manufacture  of  Iron, 
FkobibUion  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  rough  material,  while  that  product  of  colonial  labor 
Btu>retf ,  ^^  ^^^y  admitted  duty  free  into  London,  where  the  market 
17W.  ^^g  always  glutted  with  foreign  Iron,  met  with  strong  repro- 

bation on  the  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  Colonies  of  New  England 
were  always,  on  account  of  the  greater  progress  there  made  in  all 
the  mechanical  and  laborious  arts,  the  smallest  exporters  of  either 
pig  or  bar  iron,  and  the , largest  importers  of  bar  iron  and  steel.  The 
selfishness  of  the  policy  which  compelled  them  to  send  all  their  crude 
Iron  at  great  cost  to  Qreat  Britain,  and  to  receive  from  a  distant  sonrce 
all  the  nails,  steel,  and  finished  products  of  foreign  Iron  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shipping  and  a  few  interested  classes  in  England,  rendered  the 
injustice  of  the  measure  still  more  irksome.  The  framers  of  the  bill 
doubtless  considered  the  concessions  made  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  re- 
strictions imposed.  Massachusetts  nevertheless  declared  the  Act  to  be 
an  infringement  of  her  natural  rights,  and  other  Colonies  considered  it 
no  less  unfair.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  manufactories  of  the  pro- 
hibited class  were  set  up  in  the  State  during  the  remainder  of  its  Colo- 
nial history,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  tilt-hammers,  one 
of  which  was  erected  in  Enfield,  Hampshire  County,  about  the  year 
1773. 

Wareham,  Halifax,  Dighton,  Weymouth,  and  other  towns  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  were  early  engaged  in  some  branches  of  the  Iron-manu- 
facture.    The  Leonards  owned  a  furnace  at  Wareham  at  the  beginning 
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of  this  centarj.  The  two  counties  of  Plymonth  and  Bristol  had  in  ope- 
ration in  1798  fourteen  blast  and  six  air  furnaces,  twenty  forges  and 
seven  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  trip-hammen 
and  a  great  number  of  nail  and  smith  shops.  The  furnaces  were  esti- 
mated  to  produce  annually  1,500  to  1,800  tons  of  Iron- ware,  and  the 
forges  upward  of  1,000  tons  of  bar-iron  one  year  with  another.  The 
rolling  and  slitting  mills  produced  at  least  1,500  tons  per  annum.  Many 
branches  of  Iron  and  Steel  manufacture  had  growi^  x^  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Cut  and  hammered  nails,  spades  and  shovels,  card-teeth,  aawi, 
scythes,  metal  buttons,  cannon-balls,  bells,  fire-arms,  sheet-iron  for  tin 
ware,  wire,  etc.,  were  made  in  large  quantities. 

At  Amesbury,  in  Essex  County,  a  furnace  was  erected  about  the 
year  1790,  and  a  bloomery  forge  in  Boxboro,  near  the  same  time.  Sev- 
p^rkiiia*  nail  ®^^^  kiuds  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements  were  made  is 
machine.  ^^^  former  place.  The  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  naiki^ 
invented  by  Jacob  Perkins,  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Newburyport^ 
about  1790,  was  first  used  at  Amesbury.'  This  machine  was  patented 
January  16th,  1795,  and  was  said  to  be  capable  of  turning  out  200,000 
nails  in  a  day.  At  Amesbury,  where  the  machines  were  in  openUfaxi 
previous  to  1798,  they  were  worked  by  water-power,  and  the  naihi  weie 
considered  superior  to  those  from  England,  while  they  sold  20  per  cent 
cheaper.'  The  proprietors,  we  believe,  were  Jacob  Perkins  and  Jona- 
than Ellis,  who,  being  more  intent  on  the  machinery  than  the  success  of 

(1)  This  ingenious  artisan  wag  born  at  the   United  Statei  and  a  namber  in  Eng^ 

Newburjport,  in  July,  1766.    At  the  age  of  land.    Among  the  principal  of  theae  mn 

fifteen  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  the  nail  machine,  the  stereotype  cheek  plati^ 

goldsmith  business  of  his  deceased  master,  improrements  in  steam  boilers  and  engine!) 

and  gave  early  evidence  of  the  mechanical  in  decarbonising  and  hardening  steel  forth* 

genius  which  placed  him  among  the  first  of  indenting  cylinders  of  engravers;  a  method 

American  inventors.    Ue  made  gold  beads  of  boring  oannon;  for  steam  artillery  aad 

and  shoe-buckles  in  a  superior  manner,  and  other  gunnery ;   apparatus  for  ventilating 

invented  a  new  method  of  plating  the  latter,  rooms  and  holds  of  ships ;  for  a  ship's  pun^; 

At  twenty-one  he  made  dies  for  the  Massachu-  rivets  for  fire-engine  hose;   a  method  of 

•etts  mint,  and  at  twenty-four  invented  the  drawing  off  baok-water  from  water-wheeU. 

nail  machine,  which  involved  him  in  difficnl-  He  also  demonstrated  the  eompressibility  of 

ties.  He  afterward  removed  to  Philadelphia,  water,  and   invented   the  bathometer  and 

as  furnishing  the  best  field  for  his  talents,  and  pleometer,  and  made  numerous  experimenti 

subsequently  to  London,  where  he  prose-  on  the  theory  and  practical  applicationa  of 

cuted  his  inventions,  and  condueted  the  en-  steam.    Many  of  his  inventions  were  ra- 

graving  business  with  Fairman  A  Heath,  warded  by  the  gold  and  silver  medala  of  th« 

Few  have  done  more  to  raise  the  fame  of  Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  and  were  hon* 

American  ingenuity  abroad.    We  have  not  orably  mentioned  by  scientifle  and  meehaai- 

ipace  here  to  notice  his  numerous  inven-  cal  journals  and  loeieties. 
tioni.    He  took  out  seventeen  patents  in        (2)  Morse's  Univ.  Geog. 
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their  bosiness,  eyenta'allj  became  iDYoIved,  and  discontinned  the  basi- 
nees. 

Although  the  nnmerons  deposits  of  bog-iron  ore  in  the  Tertiary  for- 
mation of  the  seaboard  were  the  first  and  principal  resource  of  the  early 
Iron-manufacturers  in  Massachusetts,  they  are  of  far  less  con- 

Oentrftl  and  ^ 

WMten  sequence,  notwitlistanding  the  renewal  of  the  mass  after  certain 
interrals,  than  the  brown  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  the 
Western  counties.  The  most  abundant  and  valuable  of  the  primary  ore 
beds  are  found  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  or  Green  Mountain  range,  on  the 
western  and  northwestern  borders  of  the  State,  where  they  are  continu- 
ous with  similar  deposits  in  the  adjacent  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  In  less  quantity.  Iron  ore  occurs 
woroMtor  ^^  ^^  scTcral  placcs  in  Worcester  and  Hampshire  Counties. 
Coonty.  Several  towns  in  the  former  contain  the  sulphurets  of  iron, 
lead,  and  zinc,  arsenical  iron  ore,  and  the  carbonate  or  steel  ore,  though 
nowhere  in  any  great  quantities.  The  general  diffusion  of  the  yellow 
pyritons  scales  through  the  rocks  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  led, 
in  the  last  century,  to  several  extensive  explorations  for  gold  and  silver. 
A  vein  of  galena  discovered  in  the  town,  in  association  with  a  small 
proportion  of  silver,  led,  about  the  year  1754,  to  mining  operations  in 
which  considerable  money  was  expended.  Arsenical  Iron  and  the  more 
valuable  carbonate  also  abound,  but  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  a 
forge  or  furnace  for  smelting  the  latter. 

At  Furnace  Tillage,  in  Hardwick,  a  furnace  was  erected  on  the  river 
Ware  previous  to  1TT3,  by  Joseph  Washboume,  of  Braintree,  who,  on 
petition,  received  from  the  Qeneral  Court  a  grant  of  a  limestone  tract 
near  Ashfield  for  the  use  of  the  furnace.  Iron  wares  were  made  at 
Hardwick  for  some  time  in  considerable  quantity.  Bloomery  forges 
were  erected  in  the  towns  of  Mendon,  Harvard,  and  Western,  and  a 
refining  forge  in  Douglass  previous  to  1793.  Western,  which  had  also 
a  scythe  manufactory,  furnished  some  ore  for  the  forge ;  and  a  mine  in 
Uxbridge  supplied  the  forge  in  Douglass,  which  stood  near  the  line. 
In  the  western  part  of  Brookfield  was  a  pond,  whence  a  good  amount 
of  bog-ore  was  annually  taken,  probably  for  the  forge  at  Western,  as 
none  is  mentioned  in  the  town.  This  town  also  contains  considerable 
sulphate  of  iron,  from  which  copperas  was  extracted.  A  manufactory 
of  copperas  was  many  years  ago  set  up  in  Hubbardston,  where  much  of 
the  sulphate  also  exits.  In  Sterling,  where  the  carbonate  of  iron  occurs, 
are  also  found  the  sulphurets  of  zinc  and  lead,  which,  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  led  to  extensive  search  for  precious  metala. 

The  prevalent  Infatuation  of  the  period  on  the  subject  of  precious 
metals,  and  the  fallacious  gpiidanee  of  "  mineral  rods,'*  led  also  to  the 
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fonnatioD,  in  1783,  of  a  company  of  twentj-five  persons,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Ives  &  Peck,  to  mine  for  silver  ore  in  the  town  of 
Harvard.  The  search  was  continued  through  the  superimposed  earth 
and  forty  feet  into  solid  rock,  but  was  abandoned  in  1789,  after  expend- 
ing about  $1,100. 

Iron- works  were  erected  about  the  year  1793  in  Westminster.  A 
manufactory  of  cut-naiis  and  a  trip-hammer  were  in  operation  in  that 
town.*  In  Northboro,  on  the  Assabet  river,  was  also  an  Iron-works,  for 
which  the  town  furnished  a  good  supply  of  bog-ore.  It  also  contained 
a  manufactory  of  edge-tools,  of  different  kinds  and  excellent  quality. 

The  coanty  was  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  edge-tools,  hard- 
ware, machinery,  and  other  branches  of  Iron-manufacture,  in  several 
of  which  it  still  takes  a  prominent  position.  As  many  as  seven- 
men  and  Tft- teen  trip-hammcrs  are  mentioned  by  Whitney  in  1793.  Of 
factaresia  thcsc,  scvcu  wcrc  iu  the  towu  of  Suttou,  which  had  five  scythe, 
one  ax,  and  one  hoe  manufactory,  and  several  naileries. 
These  were  situated  on  Mill  brook,  which  also  supplied  power  to  paper, 
oil,  fulling,  powder,  grist,  and  saw  mills  in  such  number  as  to  merit  its 
name,  aud  render  the  town  famous  for  its  manufactories.  The  town, 
however,  had  no  iron-mine,  forg^,  or  furnace.  A  gun  factory  was  erected 
on  the  same  stream  in  1776,  which,  after  the  war,  was  converted  into  a 
manufactory  of  scythes,  axes,  mill  irons,  etc.  Leicester,  six  miles  from 
Worcester,  on  the  great  post-road  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  had  also 
*'  a  famous  gunsmith,  Thomas  Earle,  who  was  supposed  to  equal  any 
workman  in  the  U.  States  in  that  branch  of  business."  It  had  one  trip- 
hammer, and  a  manufactory  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  which  employed 
15  or  20  men,  exclusive  of  many  women  and  children,  and  made  annu- 
ally twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  pair  of  cards.  There  was  also  a  card 
factory  in  Rutland,  recently  established,  and  one  trip-hammer.  Grafton 
had  three  of  the  last-named  machines  in  operation,  Worcester  two,  and 
Brookfield  two,  the  last  owned  by  Mr.  Jeuks,  who,  in  addition  to  miDs 
on  the  Chicopcc,  carried  on  the  blacksmith  business  extensively,  his  ham- 
mers being  driven  by  water.  Westboro,  in  this  coanty,  gave  birth  to 
the  ingenious  Eli  Whitney,  whose  mechanical  talents  were  employed 
during  the  Revolution  in  the  humble  occnpation  of  making  nails  by 
hand,  a  business  which  everywhere  received  a  great  impulse  from  the 
scarcity  created  by  that  event 

In  the  limestone  and  slate  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  the  old  County 
of  Hampshire,  several  rich  beds  of  magnetic  ore,  and  some  micaceous 
wertcrn  ^^c,  occur,  particularly  in  Bemardston,  Hawley  (now  in  Frank- 
***^  lin),  and  Chester,  in  Hampden  County.  Some  of  these  con- 
tain over  80  per  cent  of  the  sesqui  and  peroxyds,  as  that  of  Bemardston  ^ 
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bat  attempts  to  smelt  it  toward  the  end  of  the  last  centarj  were  not  very 
BQccessful,  on  accoant,  it  is  supposed,  of  an  associated  oxyd  of  mang^ 
nese.  Of  earlier  attempts  to  make  Iron  in  that  part  of  the  country  we 
have  no  account. 

Springfield,  on  the  Chicopee,  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  but  its  growth  was  long  retarded  by  Indian  hostility, 
sprtnfiieid  ^^  Central  and  inland,  yet  accessible,  situation  recommended  it 
^^®'^*  as  at  once  safe  and  convenient  for  a  recruiting  station,  a  depot 
for  military  stores,  and  a  place  for  the  repair  and  manufacture  of  the 
munitions  of  war  during  the  Revolution.  The  main  street  of  the  town 
was  soon  occupied  by  the  shops  of  artisans  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, until  at  length,  in  1778  and  '79,  the  Government  works  were  estab- 
lished on  a  portion  of  their  present  site  on  the  hill.  Some  cannon  were 
cast  and  forging  done  here  during  the  war,  but  small  arms  were  not 
made  until  after  the  peace.  When  the  establishment  of  a  national 
armory  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1794,  the  favorable  situa* 
tion  of  Springfield,  and  the  commencement  already  made  there,  led  to 
its  selection  as  one  of  the  sites  of  national  works,  and  to  much  of  the 
subsequent  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  other  was  established  at  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

In  Berkshire  County,  which  contains  the  most  valuable  Iron  ores  of 
the  State,  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  Iron  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
Berkshira  ccutury  or  morc.  The  beds  of  brown  hydrate  of  Iron  are  nu- 
coanty.  meroas  and  extensive  throughout  the  county,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  limestone  of  the  Berkshire  valley.  In  many  places  this 
ore  is  of  the  fibrous  and  concretionary  kind,  which  are  its  purest  varieties, 
but  generally  is  in  the  forms  of  compact  ore  and  the  red  and  yellow 
ochres.  The  most  abundant  deposits,  which  are  wrought  in  open  quar- 
ries, are  in  the  towns  of  West  Stockbridge,  Richmond,  Lenox,  Lanes- 
boro,  Cheshire,  Tyringham,  Great  Barrington,  and  Pittsfield.  These 
valuable  ores  contain  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  some 
beds  have  yielded  100,000  tons  without  signs  of  exhaastion.  A  number 
of  cold  blast  charcoal  furnaces  have  been  long  engaged  in  making  supe- 
rior forge  iron  of  the  quality  known  as  the  "  Salisbury  brand,"  the  ore 
being  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Salisbury  mines  in 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  with  ore  beds  in  Vermont  and  New 
York,  for  which  it  is  frequently  interchanged.  The  production  of  this 
kind  of  Iron  is  now  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  charcoal,  and  the  warm 
and  hot  blast  and  anthracite  are  employed  in  several  furnaces  which 
make  soft  foundery  and  car-wheel  iron.  The  infusible  nature  of  the 
gangue,  which  almost  invariably  contains  manganese,  is  also  more  readily 
overcome  6y  these  means. 
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The  charcoal  hot  blast-furnace  of  the  Lenox  Iron- Works  Compaof 
was  built  at  Lenox  in  the  year  1765,  like  nearly  all  the  charcoal  furnaces 
of  that  day,  with  one  tny^re ;  and  having  been  rebuilt  with  three  tuyeres 
now  makes  near  2,000  tons  of  metal  annually  from  ore  in  the  town« 

In  West  Stockbridge,  where  the  ore  is  rich  and  abundant,  three  Iron- 
works were  erected  during  the  last  century.  Others  were  built  at  Pitts- 
field  and  in  the  different  towns  on  the  Honsatonic,  near  the  hematite 
beds.  But  the  Iron  enterprise  of  this  region  has  been  of  more  recent 
growth  than  that  of  the  maritime  counties  of  the  State,  and  fewer  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  first  operations  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

In  the  latter  section  of  the  State,  also,  the  principal  manufactures  from 
Iron  in  the  last  century  were  carried  on.  These  embraced  many  classes  of 
useful  metallic  products,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned ;  and  the 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  them  was  far  greater  than  fai 
the  strictly  metallurgic  branches.  In  aid  of  these,  rolling  and  slitting 
Mano&etnre  ™'^^8,  as  WO  havc  sccu,  wcro  Tcry  early  erected.  After  the 
BLiiJrV*  Revolution,  when  the  prohibition  of  such  machinery  was  no 
"••^  longer  operative,  they  were  speedily  multiplied.  The  number 
of  these  establishments  in  three  of  the  Eastern  counties  of  the  State 
in  1795,  as  famished  to  Dr.  Morse  by  the  proprietor  of  one  of  them,  wss 
eleven.  Five  of  these  were  in  Bristol  County,  viz.,  three  in  Taunton, 
one  in  Pawtucket,  and  one  in  Norton.  There  were  two  at  Bridgewater, 
one  at  Plymouth,  and  one  at  Kingston  in  Plymouth  County,  and  one  at 
Needham,  and  one  at  Stoughton  in  Norfolk  County.  They  cut  and 
rolled  in  that  year  1,732  tons  of  Iron,  of  which  610  were  rolled  for  hoops 
and  for  cut  nails,  and  the  remainder  for  common  nail-rods.  The 
slitting-mill  at  Stoughton,  where  a  bell-foundery  was  also  erected  in 
1770,  was  in  the  part  afterward  the  town  of  Canton,  and  cut  and  rolled 
in  the  next  four  years  about  1,000  tons  of  Iron,  chiefly  Russian  Iron, 
which  at  the  time  was  largely  imported. '  Messrs.  Leonard  &  Kinsley, 
of  Canton,  made  annually,  from  the  year  1790  to  1797,  from  150  to  200 
mill-saws.  The  town  also  contained  at  the  latter  date  a  forge  and  scythe 
shop  in  which  two  to  three  hundred  dozen  scythes  were  made  annually. 
Some  steel  was  also  made  there  from  crude  iron  by  the  German  process. 
Mill  saws,  considered  the  best  in  the  State,  were  also  made  at  Easton  at 
that  time.  The  Steel-manufacture  was  introdaced  in  the  town  in 
1787  by  Eliphalet  Leonard.  The  article  was  made  in  considerable 
amount,  and  cheaper  than  imported  Steel     In  quality,  though  suitable 

(1)  In  the  ye&r  1790,  twentj-two  thips  the  balasee  of  their  cargoes  eoatbtiBg  U 

arrired  in  the  United  States  from  St.  Peten-  bar-iron,  hemp,  and  flax,  to  b«  mauBfrf- 

barg  with   cordage,  iail-dack,  and    other  tared  in  the  country.  «^ 

lintni,  nail-rodf  and  roUed  iron  for  hoops. 
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for  coarse  work,  sncb  as  plowshares,  mill  saws,  horseshoes,  which  con- 
somed  great  quantities,  it  was  mach  inferior  to  foreign  steel  for  edge- 
tools  and  cutlery. 

Slitting-mills  for  cutting  American  iron  were  in  operation  also  at 
Dighton,  and  probably  other  towns  in  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  counties. 

Colonel  Paul  Revere  was  the  proprietor  of  a  fonndery  on  Lynn  street, 
Boston,  where  cannon  and  bells,  which  since  the  Peace  had  been  chiefly 
imported,  were  made.  Very  neat  brass  cannon  were  cast  at  this  foundery, 
and  many  iron  articles,  such  as  cabooses,  stoves,  clothiers'  plates, 
chimney-hearths,  anvils,  forge-hammers,  and  whatever  was  out  of  the 
ordinary  way,  if  patterns  were  left. 

The  manufacture  of  wool-cards  by  hand  was  commenced  in  Boston 
before  the  Revolution.  In  1788,  Mr.  Oiles  Richards  formed  a  company 
wiro  eardf  ^^  Carry  on  the  business  by  newly-invented  and  improved  ma- 
bf  mMiii]Mf7.  chJnery  of  American  invention,  which  it  is  very  probable  was 
mainly  that  invented  several  years  before  by  Oliver  Evans  for  cutting 
and  bending  card-teeth  and  piercing  the  leathers.  They  established  a 
manufactory  near  Windmill  bridge,  where  the  card-boards  were  cut  by 
wind-power,  one  man  at  a  machine  being  able  to  cut  and  bend  in  twelve 
hours  sufficient  wire  for  twenty  dozen  cards,  at  a  saving  of  one-half  the 
hibor  of  any  previous  method.  This  facfory  was  visited  in  the  following 
year  by  President  Washington,  who  was  informed  that  about  900  hands 
were  employed  in  it,  and  63,000  pair  of  cards  (of  all  kinds)  had  been 
made  in  a  year.  They  undersold  the  imported,  and  had  even  been 
smuggled  into  England.  The  business  was  also  carried  on  by  Mark 
Richards  &  Co.  near  Faneuil  Hall  market,  in  1794,  and  the  manufacture 
then  employed  about  1200  persons  (chiefly  women  and  children)  in 
sticking  the  teeth.  Four-fifths  of  the  cards  made  in  the  State  were  by 
these  factories,  and  were  largely  exported  to  the  Southern  States.  In 
1797,  Amos  Whittemore,  an  ingenious  gunsmith,  who,  with  his  brother 
William,  had  been  connected  with  Giles  Richards  &  Co.,  and  the  previous 
year  had  taken  out  three  patents,  including  one  for  cutting  nails,  re- 
ceived letters-patent  for  his  card-making  machinery.  Previous  to  this, 
the  Whittemores  had  established  a  third  considerable  card  factory  in 
Boston,  in  which  the  old  machinery  was  employed.  The  three  factories 
at  this  time  manufactured  about  12,000  dozen  of  cotton  and  wool  cards^ 
which  consumed  nearly  200  casks  of  wire,  averaging  $130  per  cask, 
35,000  tanned  sheep  and  calf-skins,  worth  37^  cts.  each,  Snd  employed 
nearly  2,000  children  and  60  men.  There  were  three  smaller  factories 
in  Boston,  and  2,000  to  3,000  dozen  cards  were  made  yearly  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  The  wire  consumed  by  them  was  made  at  Dedham, 
where  a  wire-mill  was  erected  at  considerable  expense  for  the  use  of  the 
32 
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card  and  fish-hook  makers  of  Boston.  The  wonderful  piece  of  mechan- 
ism devised  bj  Amos  Whittemore  created  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
business  in  England  and  America,  by  reducing  all  the  successive  opera- 
tions of  holding  and  piercing  the  leather,  drawing  the  wire  from  the 
reel,  cutting  and  bending  the  card  tooth,  inserting  and  finally  shaping 
the  tooth,  to  a  series  of  rapid,  precise,  and  completely  automatic  move- 
ments. Sheet-cards  for  cotton  and  wool,  hatters'  cards,  and  clothierB' 
cards  and  jacks,  were  made  with  great  rapidity  and  cheapness  by  its  aid. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Dyer. 

This  machine  and  those  of  Perkins  and  Jesse  Reed,  before  mentioned, 
for  cutting  and  heading  nails  by  one  operation,  a  modification  of  the  last 
Kaiio  hj  ^y  Thomas  Odiorne  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  adapted  it  for  cot- 
machinery.  ^^^^^  brads,  and  feome  other  improved  nail  machines,  were  re- 
garded in  England  as  possessing  uncommon  merit  They  were  adapted 
either  to  steam,  water,  or  horse  power,  and  were  soon  employed 
abroad,  and  within  a  few  years  enabled  this  country  not  only  to  sup- 
ply an  enormous  demand  for  tacks  and  nails,  but  to  export  vast  quan- 
tities to  foreign  countries.  The  manufacture  of  nails,  an  early  branch 
of  industry  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  subject  of  120  American  patents 
from  1790  to  Sept.,  1825,  was,  on  account  of  its  importance,  strongly 
recommended  to  the  people  of  4hat  Colony  by  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
in  December,  1774,  when  war  had  become  imminent.  Steel,  tin  plates, 
fire-arras,  which  had  been  made  in  several  parts  of  the  Colony  previ- 
ously, gun  aud  other  locks,  and  wool-cards  were  also  commended  as 
deserving  of  special  attention,  with  several  branches  of  non-metallic 
manufacture.  For  several  years  following  the  Peace,  however,  the  nail- 
makers  and  all  other  artificers  in  Iron,  in  common  with  the  proprietors 
of  furnaces  and  forges,  had  to  contend  with  an  overflow  of  foreign  manu- 
factures to  an  impoverishing  extent.  At  this  critical  period  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  State  and  the  nation,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
unpaid  State  and  Federal  debts  of  the  Revolution,  the  liabilities  of  aD 
the  States  were  increased  by  a  ruinous  balance  of  trade.  Governor  Bow- 
doin,  who  had  ever  been  a  friend  of  manufactures,  was  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  his  first  message  to  the 
legislature,  in  17S5,  he  advised  that  the  credit  of  the  State  should 
be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  adequate  power  be  given  to  the  Fede- 
ral Congress  to  retrieve  the  national  credit  and  finances  by  a  regulation 
of  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  To  this  end  he  recommended  a 
convention  of  the  several  States  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
The  State  legislature,  by  his  advice,  passed  an  Act,  to  be  of  temporary 
force,  laying  duties  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  its  manufac- 
tures.    In  a  message  in  February  of  the  following  year,  he  called  upon 
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them  to  do  something  for  the  further  protection  of  Iron,  stating  that 
Mr.  John  Nojes,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Europe,  informed  him 
he  had  while  there  obtained  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  several  branches 
of  the  Iron-mannfactare,  and  of  the  machines  used  in  manufacturing 
iron  and  steel,  including  the  "construction  and  use  of  the  new  invented 
steam-engine,  very  necessary  in  those  operations,  and  which  may  be 
advantageonsly  employed  in  many  others.''  Mr.  Noyes,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  at 
London,  recommending  his  projects  for  introducing  some  new  manufac- 
tures, was  willing,  in  connection  with  his  partner  Col.  Revere,  and  under 
suitable  encouragement  from  the  legislature,  to  erect  works  for  carrying 
on  these  branches  to  considerable  extent.  Circumstanced  as  they  then 
were,  Mr.  Bowdoin  deemed  it  highly  necessary  to  encourage  every 
useful  and  practicable  manufacture,  especially  that  of  Iron,  which  in 
those  respects  might  vie  with  any.  As  it  must,  with  the  proposed  im- 
provements, prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth,  he  strongly 
recommended  this  branch  to  their  favorable  consideration.  ^ 

Under  Governor  Hancock,  encouragement  by  the  legislature  was  ex- 
tended. In  the  system  of  duties,  however,  enacted  by  Congress  under 
the  new  Constitution,  which  Bowdoin  early  and  strongly  urged  as  the 
best  remedy  for  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  the  protection 
given  to  the  iron,  steel,  and  especially  the  nail  manufactures,  though 
small  in  amount,  was  a  concession  to  the  industry  of  Massachusetts  and 
one  or  two  other  States.  The  impost  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  spikes, 
nails,  tacks,  and  brads,  proposed  in  April,  1789,  was  opposed  by  several 
Southern  members  as  a  burden  upon  ship-building  and  the  improvement 
of  estates,  and  as  bearing  unequally  upon  the  States  north  and  south, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  made  enough  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
therefore  would  not  feel  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  great 
quantities  were  made  for  exportation  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  probably  other  States,  and  enough  might  soon  be  made  to 
supply  all  North  America.  Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  said  :  **  This 
manufacture,  with  very  little  encouragement,  has  grown  up  remarkably. 
It  has  become  common  for  the  country  people  in  Massachusetts  to  erect 
small  forges  in  their  chimney-corners,  and  in  winter  and  on  evenings 
when  little  other  work  can  be  done,  great  quantities  of  nails  are  made 
even  by  children.  These  people  take  the  rod-iron  of  the  merchant  and 
return  him  the  nails ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  easy  mode  of  barter, 
the  manufacture  is  prodigiously  great.  These  advantages  are  not  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.     The  business 

(1)  WinUurop'i  Addxeu  on  the  Life  and  Serrioef  of  James  Bowdoin. 
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might  be  prosecuted  in  a  simOar  manner  in  every  State  exerting  equd 
industrj."  In  this  etate  of  the  business,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Sooth  Carolina, 
thought  it  eridently  stood  in  need  of  no  prohibition,  and  Mr.  Fita- 
simmons  believed  the  American  manufacturers  would  have  little  to  fear 
if  those  articles  were  left  without  a  special  dutj.  Neither  spikes  nor 
nails  for  ship-building  were  imported,  but,  being  large  and  heavy,  weve 
made  in  the  country  according  to  the  builder's  order.  They  then  had 
slitting-mills  and  all  the  materials  for  nail-making  independent  of  foreign 
countries.  The  extra  duty  on  nails  and  spikes  was  agreed  to,  but  tadn 
and  brads  were  left  subject  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  five  per  cent.  The 
manufacture  of  nails  in  the  State  igr&s  supposed  to  have  doubled  in  the 
next  ten  years,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  machinery. 

In  the  construction  and  adoption  of  those  labor-saving  methods  and 

instruments  by  which  Iron  and  other  materials  are  wrought  up  with 

facility  into  the  varied  forms  which  now  employ  so  much  of  the 

InTentionn, 

industry  of  the  State,  rapid  progress  was  made  after  the  Revo- 
lution. Massachusetts  has  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  reputatioa 
for  ingenuity,  dexterity,  and  versatility  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  artisan.  Many  of  its  early  contribntioii 
to  the  several  branches  of  manufacture  treated  of  in  former  chaptei^ 
evinced  the  fertility  of  the  inventive  resources  of  its  people.  In  all  the 
departments  of  textile  and  other  machinery,  the  production  of  its  work- 
shops generally  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and  many  improvements 
were  engrafted  upon  mechanism  of  foreign  origin.  Boston  had  quite  a 
body  of  skillful  mechanics,  who,  in  1785,  were  united  in  an  association 
of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  From  this 
body  emanated,  in  August,  1788,  a  circular  to  ''their  brethren  in  the 
several  States  in  the  Union. " 

Among  the  additional  examples  of  the  practical  skill  of  this  class,  in- 
volving the  use  of  metals,  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

At  a  fire  which  occurred  in  1765,  a  fircrengine  of  home  constmctioB 
was  used,  "and  found  to  perform  extremely  well.''  It  was  made  by 
^frp.  David  Wheeler,  a  blacksmith  in  Newbury  street,  who  annonnced 

eo^ioes.  }^{g  intention  to  manufacture  fire-engines  as  good  as  any  im- 
ported Wheeler  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  "  make  and  fix  iron 
rods  with  points  upon  houses,  and  any  other  eminences  for  prevention 
from  the  effects  of  lightning."  This  was  probably  the  first  practical 
application  in  his  native  town  of  the  grand  theoretical  and  practical  d^ 
coverics  of  Franklin,  which,  at  its  first  announcement  some  years  before^ 
had  encountered  the  ridicule  of  so  learned  a  body  as  the  Royal  Sode^ 
of  England,  although  its  author  received  afterward  the  highest  marks 
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of  lU  esteem.  Dr.  William  King,  of  Boston,  is  said  to  have  introdoced 
many  years  after  the  use  of  rods  with  many  points  along  them. 

Some  improvements  in  the  forcing-pump,  and  its  adaptations  to  the 
hydraulic  mechanism  of  the  fire-engine,  were  made  and  patented  some 
years  after  by  Benjamin  Dearborne,  of  Boston,  the  inventor  of  the 
Patent  Balance,  and  numerous  improvements  in  other  articles.  Aa 
account  of  these  may  be  found  in  his  letters  to  Governor  Bo'wdoin,  and 
other  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  an  esteemed  member. 

At  a  town-meeting  convened  at  Boston  in  March,  ltr68,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Manufactures,  Mr.  Gawen  Browne,  a  native  of  the  town,  ex- 
Carioat  hibitcd  ''the  frame  and  principal  movements  of  a  new  and 
^^*^-  curious  Town  Clock  which  he  had  manufactured."  ^he  two 
gp'eat  wheels,  it  was  said,  **  took  near  90  lbs.  weight  of  cast  brass.  It 
was  calculated  for  8  days,  and  to  shew  the  hours  and  minutes ;  to  have 
3  dials  and  a  mechanical  lever  to  preserve  the  motion  during  the  wind- 
ing up ;  the  pendulum  wheel  and  plates  to  perform  the  dead  beat;  its 
'mathematical  pendulum'  was  so  contrived  that  it  could  be  altered  the 
8,500th  part  of  an  inch  while  the  clock  was  going."  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  above  mentioned  is  also  a  description  of  the 
(^rnrj  OTTeTj  OT  planetarium  constructed  by  Joseph  Pope,  an  inge- 
oTPope.  Dious  clockmaker  of  Boston,  made  without  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  such  a  machine,  and  pronounced  by  Dr.  Dwight  to  be,  except 
in  size  and  durability,  "  probably  inferior  to  none  in  the  world."  It  was 
purchased  by  the  State  for  Harvard  University.  The  inventor  was  also 
the  author  of  an  ingenious  theory  of  gravitation,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
threshing-machine,  patented  in  1802,  and  also  au  improved  wind- 
mill 

As  early  es  1735,  Rowland  Houghton,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  the 
inventor  of  an  instrument  for  surveying  land,  which  he  called  "  The 
New  Theodolite."  He  obtained  exclusive  privileges  for  seven 
years  for  making  and  selling  it,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court, 
which  declared  that  **  land  could  be  surveyed  with  greater  ease  and  despatch 
than  by  any  surveying  instrument  heretofore  projected  or  made  within 
this  Province." 

Bhode  Island. — The  first  forges  in  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
plantations  were  built  in  the  towns  bordering  on  Bristol  County,  Mass., 
and  run  on  the  bog  ore  of  the  neighborhood,  which  in  early  times  fed  so 
many  furnaces  in  that  and  Plymouth  County.  Pig  iron  and  a  variety 
of  castings  were  the  principal  product,  the  ore  being  ill  adapted  for 
making  good  malleable  iron  or  steel 
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The  first  honse  in  Pawtacket  was  erected  by  Joseph  Jenks,  of  Ljan, 
who  had  probably  with  his  father  been  engaged  in  the  first  iron-mano- 
factnres  at  that  place,  and  whose  son  of  the  same  name  was  afterward 
the  OoYemor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1727  to  1732.  He  also  erected  a 
forge  at  Pawtncket,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  dnrbg  the 
Wampanoag  War  in  1675,  in  which  aboot  600  New  England  people 
were  killed  in  battle  or  murdered,  as  many  buildings — chiefly  dwellings- 
burned,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  entirely  destroyed.  Several  Iron- 
works and  other  infant  enterprises  were  also  orerthrown  in  the  san* 
gainary  contest,  mach  shipping  was  destroyed,  and  the  Colonists 
accumulated  an  enormous  debt,  while  their  resources  were  greatly  re- 
duced thereby.  After  the  death  in  the  following  year  of  King  Philip, 
the  implacable  chieftain  of  the  Narragansett  tribes,  whose  capital  was 
at  Mount  Hope,  now  Bristol,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  followers^  the 
improTements  of  the  county  were  subject  to  less  frequent  interrnptioD 
from  Indian  hostility.  With  the  flourishing  ship-bnilding  which  grew 
np  around  the  Plymouth  and  Narragansett  Bays,  the  demand  for  Iron 
increased,  and  furnaces  and  forges  were  multiplied.  But  the  bog-ore 
which  supplied  the  furnaces  produced  a  cold,  short  iron,  not  sufficiently 
tough  for  nails,  spikes,  or  tools  of  good  quality. 

In  the  town  of  Cumberland,  however,  in  the  extreme  northeastern 

angle  of  the  State,  and  nearly  on  the  lino  between  it  and  Massachusetts, 

exists  a  mass  of  the  magnetic  oxyd,  one  of  the  largest  in  New 

Magnetic  . 

•re  of  Cum-  England.  Tiiis  deposit  was  early  discovered,  and  though 
better  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and  steel, 
appears  not  to  have  been  successfully  wrought.  The  abundance  of  the 
ore,  and  of  wood,  water-power,  and  limestone,  which  was  early  quarried 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  afforded  every  facility  for  a  profitable 
working  of  the  mine. 

In  1735,  Samuel  Waldo  purchased  an  ore  bed  in  the  town  of  Scita- 
ate,  and  erected  there  a  furnace  and  foundery  on  the  Patuxet  river,  which 
afterward  became  widely  known  as  the  Hope  Furnace.  Cannon 
for  the  Navy,  large  bells,  and  other  castings  were  made  there, 
and  munitions  of  war  were  supplied  for  the  revolutionary  contest.  These 
were  the  most  important  works  in  the  State  in  the  last  century.  The 
ore  was  obtained  about  four  and  a  half  miles  distant,  by  turning  a  brook 
from  its  channel,  and  a  few  years  after  the  War  a  steam-engine  was  con- 
structed at  the  furnace  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  pits.  Among  the  Iroa 
articles  made  in  Scituate  at  an  early  day  were  iron  tobacco-pipes,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  one  Jabez  Hopkins,  and  swords  of  excellent 
quality  by  his  son  Ezekiel  Hopkins. 
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Respecting  the  mine  at  Cumberland,  Dr.  Douglass  remarks:  "In 
Attleboro,  now  Cumberland,  annexed  lately  to  the  jarisdiction  of  Rhode 
Island,  were  erected  at  a  considerable  charge  three  furnaces ;  the  country 
was  well  wooded  for  coal,  but  the  o^e  proved  not  good  or  profitable,  and 
is  neglected  ;  they  were  of  some  small  use  in  the  late  war  [with  France] 
in  casting  small  cannon,  bombs,  and  ballets.  Here  is  a  magnetic  iron 
ore  which  yields  a  red  short  iron  not  good."* 

Professor  Hitchcock  was  informed  by  the  owner  of  the  hill.  General 
Leach,  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  Iron  in  that  and  other  towns,  that 
the  Camberland  ore  did  not  yield  above  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  although  magnetic  ore  is  usually  one  of  the  richest.  He  was  not 
aware  that  it  had  been  analyzed,  but  conjectured  that  it  would  be  found 
strongly  impregnated  with  manganese,  of  which  we  believe  subsequent 
analysis  has  shown  it  to  contain  2  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  4  per  cent, 
of  magnesia.  These  proportions  of  either  would  probably  have  rendered 
it  refractory,  and  have  impaired  the  quality  of  the  iron.  The  method 
of  counteracting  the  resistance  of  such  substances  in  the  gangue  was 
not  formerly  known  or  well  understood,  and  may  have  been  a  source  of 
fiulure  with  other  ores  smelted  by  the  inexpensive  Catalan  method,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sparry  carbonate  at  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  an  ore 
Qsnally  associated  with  one  or  both  of  these  substances. 

The  first  discovery  of  fossil  coal  in  Rhode  Island  was  made  in  1768, 
and  in  February  of  that  year  application  was  made  to  the  Assembly  for 
(^j  the  exclusive  right  of  digging  and  vending  it  in  the  town  of 

di»coTer«d.  i>rovidence,  where  mining  was  about  to  be  commenced.*  The 
anthracite  of  Cumberland  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  now  valuable  to 
its  manufactures,  did  not  come  into  use  for  a  long  period  after,  although 
it  began  about  the  same  year  to  be  used  in  a  few  smiths'  forges  in  Penn- 
sylvania. •  The  sulphuret,  gray  oxyd,  and  carbonates  of  copper  are  also 
fonnd  in  several    excavations  formerly  made  in    Cumberland,  Rhode 

Island.  • 

Manufactures  of  Iron,  including  bar  and  sheet  iron  steel,  nail-rods  and 
nails,  farming  imple.ments,  stoves,  pots,  and  otlier  castings  and  household 
iron-mautt-  'itcnsils,  irou-works  for  ship-builders,  anchors,  and  bells,  formed 
flMtaret.  ^|jg  largest  branch  of  productive  industry  in  the  State  toward 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  slitting-mill  was  built  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  Providence  river.  Another  slitting  and  rolling  mill, 
three  anchor  forges,  two  nail-cutting  machines,  and  several  other  mills 
and  factories  carried  on  by  water  were  soon  after  erected  at  Pawtucket 

(1)  Summary  of  Br.  SetUements,  ii.  109.  (2)  Staple'^  Annals  of  ProTidenoe. 
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Falls.  A  screw-cattiDg  machine,  hoUow-ware  furnace,  and  seyeral  forges 
were  also  in  operation. 

Maskets  were  manufactured  for  several  of  the  militia  companies  of  the 
Colony  as  early  as  1775,  by  Stephen  Jenks,  of  North  Providence. 
Small  arms  were  at  the  same  time  pretty  extensively  made  by 
several  other  persons  in  the  Colony.  About  the  same  date, 
Jeremiah  Wilkinson,  of  Cumberland,  who  was  engaged  in  making  hand 
cards,  commenced  the  manufacture  for  his  own  use  of  cold  or  cat  tacks. 
They  were  first  cut  by  a  pair  of  shears  (still  preserved)  from  an  old 
chest  lock,  and  afterward  headed  in  a  smith's  vice.  Sheet-iron  was 
afterward  used  and  the  process  extended  to  small  nails,  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  attempt.  They  were  cut  from  old  Span- 
Catnaiu  ^^^  hoops,  and  headed  in  a  clamp  or  vice  by  hand.  Pins  and 
•**•  needles  were  made  •  by  the  same  person  during  the  Revolution, 

from  wire  drawn  by  himself.  The  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  those  arU* 
cles  and  of  tacks  were  the  incentives  to  these  efforts.  The  nail-manufac- 
ture  in  the  State  was  improved  by  Eleazer  Smith  ;  and  Samuel  Slocom, 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  some  twenty-five  years  ago  patented  in  England  a 
machine  for  making  pins  with  solid  heads,  with  which  a  factory  was 
commenced  in  this  country.  The  Wilkinsons,  as  machinists,  were  of 
much  service  in  the  construction  of  the  first  Arkwright  machines,  with 
which  Samuel  Slater,  who  was  connected  with  the  family  by  marriage,  com* 
menced  in  1790  the  cotton-manufacture  in  the  State.  David  Wilkinson,  a 
few  years  later,  patented  a  machine  for  cutting  screws.  The  importance 
of  Providence  as  a  manufacturing  centre  will  be  noted  subsequently. 

Connecticut. — It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  younger 
Winthrop,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  tlie  organization  of  the  Stock 
Company  which  commenced  the  first  Iron-works  at  Lynn  and  Braintree 
in  1643,  also  received  the  next  year  a  grant  for  a  settlement  and  Iron- 
works within  the  present  limits  of  Connecticut,  where  he  had  been  pre- 
viously commissioned  by  Lord  Say-aud-Seal  and  Lord  Brook  to  build  a 
fort.  He  was  also  allotted  about  the  same  time,  by  Massachusetts, 
"  the  hill  at  Tantousq,  about  60  miles  westward  where  the  hlacke  leode 
is,"  and  "liberty  to  purchase  some  land  there  of  the  Indians."*  Al- 
though he  appears  to  have  retained  for  several  years  an  interest  in  the 
works  at  Lynn,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  letters  of  his  father,  his 
attention  was  early  fixed  upon  a  settlement  in  Connecticut,  where  he 
had  hopes  of  finding  mines  and  minerals,  which  could  be  wrought  with 
profit  to  individuals  and  the  Colony.  As  early  as  June,  1645,  he  was 
found  at  Pequot,*  and  the  next  year,  having  laid  his  hearth-stone  hard 

(1)  Mass.  Records,  uL  82.  (2)  Palfrey's  N.  E.,  iL  234. 
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bj  the  lodge  of  Uncas,  the  friendly  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  Colony,  of  which  he  was  made  a  magistrate  in  1661, 
and  the  GoTernor  in  1657.  His  attainments  in  Physical  science,  his 
ingenoity  and  enterprise,  were  of  much  service  to  the  infant  State  in 
other  departments,  and  have  been  elsewhere  referred  to.  In 
ofMiMmia  1651,  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  passed  an  Act  to  encourage  the  discovery  of  mines  and 
minerals  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Act  declares  that,  "  Whereas,  in 
this  rocky  country  among  these  mountainous  and  rocky  hills  there  are 
probabilities  of  mines  of  metal,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  of  great 
advantages  to  the  country  in  raising  a  staple  comodity ;  and  whereas, 
John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  doth  intend  to  be  at  charges  and  adventure  for 
the  search  and  discovery  of  such  mines  and  minerals,  for  the  encourage- 
ment there  of,  and  of  any  that  shall  adventure  with  the  said  John  Winthrop, 
Bsquire,  in  the  said  business,  it  is  therefore  ordered,"  etc.  It  granted 
to  him,  his  heirs,  associates,  partners,  and  assigns  forever,  the  lands, 
wood  timber,  and  water  within  two  or  three  miles  of  any  mines  of  lead, 
copper,  tin,  antimony,  vitriol,  black  lead,  allum,  stone  salt  or  salt 
springs  he  might  discover,  if  he  should  set  up  any  works  for  digging, 
washing,  melting,  or  other  operations  required  by  such  metals  or 
mineral,  provided  it  was  not  in  a  place  already  occupied.  We  are  not 
informed  what  success  rewarded  his  research,  nor  that  any  manufacture 
of  Iron  was  undertaken  at  Pequot.'  The  General  Court  again,  in  1663, 
encouraged  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  by 
ordering  that  any  person  who  would  lay  himself  out  for  the  discovery 
of  any  mines  and  minerals,  etc.,  and  purchase  them  for  the  country, 
"shall  be  honorably  rewarded  out  of  what  he  doth  discover."'  The  Act 
was  renewed  in  1672. 

The  earliest  legislative  encouragement  given  to  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  in  Connecticut  appears  to  have  been  by  the  Assembly  of  New 
Haven,  seven  years  before  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
ra«oorafre     Colonies  of  Connecticut,  obtained  by  Mr.  Winthrop  in  Eng- 
land, and  ten  years  before  their  amicable  union.     On  the  30th 

(1)  Trumbull's  Hint.  Conn.,  i.  235,      Mr.  lie  acid  of  poculiar  properties,  the  bate  of 

Winthrop'fl  son.  Governor  John  Winthrop,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  noir  metal,  which 

who  possessed  the  same  inquisitive  mind  as  be  named  Columbtuni,  as  having  come  from 

his  father,  afterward  discovered,  it  is  raid,  America.     The  metal  is  now   regarded  at 

about  three  miles  from  New  London,  at  a  identical  with  (anfa^fim.  The  mineral  co/iuii- 

plaee  called  by  the  Indians  Nnnt-neaguej  an  bite  or  tantolite,  which   furnishes   it,  is  ex* 

ore  resembling  the  chromate  of  Iron,  which  tremelj  rare.     It  has  been  since  found  near 

he  sent  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  whom  it  was  Middleton,  but  not  in  the  vicinity  of  New 

deposited  in  the   Briti.«b   Museum.     It  was  London. 

analysed  in   1801    by   Mr.  Hatchett,   who  (2)  Colonial   Records  of  Cooneotieoty  ii. 

found  united  with  the  ozyd  of  iron  a  metal-  193. 
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May,  1655,  it  was  ordered,  "that  if  an  iron  worke  goe  on  within  any 
part  of  this  jurisdiction,  the  persons  and  estates  constantly  and  onelj  im« 
ployed  in  that  worke  shall  be  free  from  paying  rates."'  In  October  of 
the  same  year,  there  is  an  order  respecting  the  manufacture  of  sieel, 
which  was  the  first  attempt  to  produce  that  article  in  these  Colonies 
A  letter  was  read  from  John  Tucker  of  Southold  (on  Long  Island) 
First  steel  whcreiu  he  informs  the  General  Court  of  his  "  abilitie  and  in> 
^^^'  tendment  to  make  Steele  there  or  in  some  other  plantation  in 
this  jurisdiction,  if  he  may  have  some  things  granted  he  therein  pro* 
pounds."  The  Court  acquiesced  in  a  grant  of  privileges  within  tti 
jurisdiction,  but  that  of  taking  clay  or  wood  from  private  gronnds  it 
left  to  Southold  or  the  town  in  which  he  might  set  up  the  mannfactoie, 
being  unwilling  **to  meddle  with  any  man's  proprietie."  In  the  follow* 
ing  May,  as  a  further  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  expenditare  of  a 
large  part  of  his  property  in  the  business,  Tucker  obtained  from  the 
Assembly  a  declaration  "that  if  he  doe  laye  out  his  estate  in  such  a 
manner  about  this  publiqne  worke,  and  that  God  shall  cross  him  therein 
so  that  he  be  impoverished  thereby,  they  are  willing  that  that  Bmall 
remaining  part  shall  be  free  from  rates  for  ten  years."* 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  ordered  that  none  of  the  property  invested 
in  the  works  should  be  attached  for  the  individual  debts  of  the  under- 
takers, so  as  to  hinder  the  work  or  damage  the  other  proprietors ;  but 
if  necessary,  a  lien  upon  the  debtor's  stock  might  be  taken,  nntil  the 
demand  was  paid  from  the  profits  of  the  same.'    * 

The  works  appear  about  this  time  to  have  gone  into  operation  at  New 

Haven.     A  proposition  made  in  May,  1662,  "in  y'  bchalfe  of  Capt 

Clarke,  that  wine  and  liquors  drawn  at  the  jron  workes  might 

Iron-works  *         ,,  n  i  i  <.  t 

»t  New  be  custorae  free,"  was  allowed  to  the  extent  of  one  butt  of  wine 
and  one  barrel  of  liquors,  and  no  more.*  Four  years  after, 
Messrs.  Wni.  Jones,  Jasper  Crane,  and  James  Bishop  were  authorized, 
by  the  Court  at  Hartford,  to  grant  a  license  to  the  clerk  of  the  Iron- 
works, or  other  suitable  person,  to  draw  wine  and  liquors  at  the  works, 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions.     No  inference  is  to  be  made  as  to 


(1)  New  Haven  Colony  Records  by  Head- 
ley,  ii.  149. 

(2)  New  Haven  Colony  Records  by  Hoad- 
ley,  ii.  153,  175.  The  first  patent  granted 
in  England  for  manufacture  of  steel  was  to 
Richard  Lord  Dacro,  Thomas  Letsome,  and 
Nicholas  Page,  on  8th  April,  1626,  for  "ap- 
paratus for  making  steel,"  according  to  the 
invention  of  Lotsome.  At  the  date  in  our 
text  but  little  steel  was  made  in  England, 


and  that  very  imperfectly  and  all  of  foreign 
Iron.  Forty  years  after,  English  writcn 
speak  of  steeling  articles  by  "  boiliog  them 
in  sow  metal,"  and  steel  was  made  by  ft 
similar  process,  and  by  plunging  into  water. 
Steel  was,  however,  made  by  cementAtioB 
by  John  Heydon,  at  Bromley,  in  1697. 

(3)  New  Haren    Colonial     Reoords,  IL 
173. 

(4)  Ibid.  U.  iU. 
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tbe  number  of  persoDs  or  amoont  of  interests  affected  by  these  laws, 
which  were  made  for  the  accommodation  of  such  works  in  seycral  of  the 
Colonies  in  early  times,  sometimes  to  prohibit,  altogether  the  sale  of 
liquors  to  the  workmen. 

In  May,  1669,  upon  petition  of  Wm.  Andrews,  "  on  behalfe  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Clarke,  master  of  the  iron  workes  of  New  Hayen  for  encourage- 
ment of  the  said  worke  in  supplying  the  country  with  good  iron  and  well 
wrought  according  to  art,"  the  General  Court  renewed  the  exemption 
granted  by  New  Haren  to  the  persons  and  estates  employed  therein 
for  another  seven  years.  * 

We  do  not  find  any  further  reference  in  the  Records  to  those  enter* 
prises  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  manufacture. 

In  1716,  an  Act  was  passed  granting  to  Ebenezer  Fitch  &  Co.  the 
exclusiye  right  to  erect  a  slitting-mill  at  Stony  Brook,  situated,  we 
BiitMng-uiiu  believe,  between  New  London  and  Norwalk,  to  slit  and  draw 
propo««i.  Q^^  jj.^^  j.Q^g  ^Qj.  nail-makers.  All  other  persons  in  Connec- 
ticut were  forbidden  to  erect  slitting-miils  for  15  years  on  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  per  month."  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  earlier  proposition 
to  erect  such  a  work  in  any  of  the  Colonies.  The  intentions  of  the 
patentees  may  have  been  thwarted  by  the  disposition  evinced  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  1719,  to  prohibit  slitting-mills  in  America.  A  memorial, 
without  date,  filed  in  the  Colonial  archives,  entitled  "  Reasons  against  a 
General  Prohibition  of  the  Iron  Manufacture  in  His  Alajesty's  Planta- 
tions, intended  by  a  clause  in  the  bill  now  pending,  entitled  *  A  bill  for 
encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America,* "  must  be 
referred  to  this  date.  "It  seems  a  further  hardship,"  says  the  memorial, 
'•  that  the  subjects  abroad  should  be  permitted  to  forge  their  ore  into  bars 
but  not  to  run  or  cast  it  into  pots  and  other  implements,  because  the 
same  fire  and  even  the  same  heat  will  suffice  for  both."  A  clause,  after- 
ward added  by  the  upper  house,  prohibited  the  conversion  of  sows  and 
pigs,  or  cast  iron,  into  bar  or  rod  iron,  but  the  bill  did  not  become  a 
law. 

A  furnace  was  erected  in  the  same  county  in  1741  by  Samuel  South- 
worth,  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Lyme. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  prevalent  zeal  for  the 
discovery  of  precious  ores,  which  it  is  probable  had  prompted  the  re- 
Copper  searches  of  Winthrop,  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  in  Con- 
mines.  necticut  of  two  deposits  of  copper  ore,  which  it  was  confi- 
dently hoped  would  yield  constituents  of  a  richer  metal.  One  of  these 
was  found  at  Wallingford,  and  a  more  abundant  mine  at  Simsbury,  now 

(1)  TrumbnU's  Col.  Ree.,  iL  37,  108.  (2)  Soientifie  AmericM,  toL  xL  246. 
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Qraubj.  The  mines  were  opened,  and  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  exempt- 
ing the  miners  from  military  duty  and  giving  them  power  to  manage 
their  operations,  was  obtained  from  the  proprietors,  who  represented 
the  business  as  one  of  great  public  advantage.'  As  early  as  1707,  a 
Company,  composed  of  a  greater  part  of  the  landholders  of  Simsbory, 
simtblUT  ^^  formed  to  work  the  mine  at  that  place,  paying  the  town 
■•*^  ten  shillings  for  each  ton  of  copper  produced,  the  proceeds  of 

which  went  to  the  support  of  "  an  able  schoolmaster  in  Simsbary''  and 
to  Yale  College.  A  contract  was  made  with  three  brothers,  clergymen, 
John,  Dudley,  and  Timothy  Woodbridge,  belonging  respectiyely  to 
Springfield,  Simsbury,  and  Hartford,  to  smelt  the  ores.  Their  scholastic 
attainments  as  divines  were  supposed  to  confer  the  requisite  scientific 
aod  metallurgic  knowledge,  but  they  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  An 
Act,  obtained  in  1709,  conferred  several  privileges,  and  authorized  the 
settlement,  in  a  summary  way,  of  disputes,  which  were  frequent  and 
under  it  the  business  was  managed  upward  of  sixty  years.  In  1714, 
Jonathan  Belcher  (afterward  governor),  of  Boston,  William  Par^dge, 
of  Newbury,  and  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  became  the  principal  ope- 
rators until  1721,  when  Andrew  Freeman  and  Charles  Cornelia,  of  New 
York,  were  associated  in  the  business.  The  Boston  company  was  then 
^  expending  £70  per  month,  and  the  law,  having  expired,  was  renewed  at 
their  request  by  the  Assembly,  which  extended  all  the  legal  encourage- 
ment in  its  power,  and  authorized  the  division  of  the  mines  among  the 
several  lessees.  In  1735,  Governor  Belcher  stated  that  he  had  expende«i 
about  £15,000  or  about  $75,000  in  the  business.  He  erected  a  smelting- 
fumace  in  Boston. 

During  the  excitement  about  this  time  on  the  subject  of  mining, 
Joseph  Whiting,  of  Xew  Haven,  petitioned  the  General  Court  (Oct., 
1733)  for  a  loan  of  £1,000  for  ten  years,  to  aid  him  in  further  search 
for  mines  and  minerals,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  made  greater  dis- 
coveries than  any  other  man.  But  neither  prospecting  nor  mining 
proved  of  much  profit  to  individuals  or  the  State. 

The  mine  at  Simsburv  continued  to  be  worked  with  various  success 
until  the  year  1773.  Slmfts  were  sunk,  one  to  the  depth  of  80  and 
another  35  feet,  and  vast  caverns  were  excavated  in  the  hill.  But  the 
imperfect  state  of  mining  knowledge  and  machinery,  the  insufficiency  of 
drains  or  levels  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the  cost  of  pumping,  which 
had  to  be  carried  on  day  and  night  by  the  aid  of  the  neighboring 
farmers,  absorbed  much  of  the  profits.  The  copper  mines  of  England, 
which  now  yield  over  20,000  tons  of  copper  annually,*  at  that  time 

(1)  See  TrambaU's  Hist.  Cono.,  vol.  ii.         (2)  Anoals  of  Britifh  LegiBlAtion,  iL 
•bap.  iL 
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produced  only  600  or  TOO  tons,  and  mncli  was  imported  from  the  conti- 
nent. The  discoyerj,  previous  to  1722,  of  a  deposit  of  rich  cupreous 
ore  \n  New  York  induced  Parliament  in  that  year,  by  the  statute  8  Quo. 
I.  c.  18,  to  place  copper  ore  from  the  plantations  on  the  list  of  enume- 
rated articles,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  future  supply  from  its  own 
dominions.  The  quality  of  the  Simsbury  ore  was  tolerably  good,  yield- 
ing 3  to  5  per  cent.,  and  some  masses  50  per  cent.,  of  metal^  and,  the 
price  being  high  abroad,  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  profitable  business. 
Seyeral  cargoes  were  sent  to  Europe  from  Hartford.  But  the  limitation 
of  the  market,  and  the  cost  of  exporting  it  in  ore,  as  required  by  a  law 
prohibiting  the  smelting  of  it  in  the  Colonies  ;  the  expense  of  mining,  as 
then  conducted,  and  the  loss  of  two  ship-loads  at  sea,  one  of  which  Was 
captured  by  thc(  French  during  the  wars,  proved  discouraging  to  the 
operators.  Works  for  smelting  and  refining  the  ore  were,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions  and  discouragements,  erected  in  Simsbury,  at  a  Tillage 
named  Hanover  by  the  Oerman  workmen,  where  the  operations  were 
quietly  conducted.  By  the  original  proprietors,  and  different  companies 
of  lessees,  including  one  British  company,  the  work  was  thus  conducted 
for  about  seventy  years,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  failure  of  the 
ore. 

The  vast  subterranean  vaults  in  Copper  Hill,  now  included  in  East 
Oranby,  were  in  1773  converted  into  a  prison  for  felons,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  mines.  The  mine,  as  Dr.  Trumbull  observes, 
was  thus  rendered  ''  of  much  greater  value  to  the  State  than 
all  the  copper  dug  out  of  it."  This  place,  the  famous  "  Newgate"  of 
Connecticut,  was,  during  the  Revolution,  the  place  of  confinement  for 
Tories,  and  afterward  a  general  prisoik  ^ 

The  ore  at  Wallingford  was  considered  richer  than  that  of  Simsbury 
from  the  admixture  of  silver.  But  the  inability  of  the  miners  to  keep  it 
WiUingford  ^'"^^  ^^^™  Water,  compelled  them  to  abandon  it  in  a  few  years, 
*''*^         and  a  second  attempt  to  work  the  mine,  long  afterward,  faUed 

(1)  After  having  been  Qsed  for  that  pur-  metal,  and  increasing  in  richness  as  thej 

pote  about  flftj  years,  the  whole  mine  was  descended.    Ten  of  Bradford's  separators, 

in  1830  purchased  of  the  State  for  $1,200,  two  steam-engines,  and  other  machinery, 

hj  Richard  Bacon,  of  Simsbnry,  and  gentle-  were  erected  at  much  expense.  Bot  notwith- 

flMn  from  New  York,  who,  as  the  "  Phosniz  standing  the  greater  command  of  capital. 

Mining  Company/'  obtained  a  charter  and  saperior  machinery,  science,  and  skiU,  to 

laid  ont  several  thousand  dollars  upon  iL  that  possessed  by  the  original  proprietors, 

TImj  abandoned  it  after  fire  or  six  years,  the  work  was  again  suspended  in  about  two 

during  the  financial  crisis.    In  1855,  mining  years,  ehiefly,  it  is  said,  from  failure  in  the 

was  once  more  undertaken  by  the" Conneo-  processes  of  extracting  and   refining  the 

tiout  Copper  Company,"  which  took  out  a  metal.    The  ore  is  of  the  vitreous  kind,  and 

large  quantity  of  ore,  yielding  about  5  per  not  easily  reduced,  but  it  is  hoped  wUl  yet 

eent  and  some    nodules  60  per  eenL  of  be  worked  to  advantage. 
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from  the  same  canse.  The  (preat  benefit  of  the  steam-engine  was  flrsi 
made  apparent  in  pumping  and  other  mining  operations.  Two  steam- 
engines  are  said  to  have  been  imported  into  New  England  before  the 
Kevolation,  and  one  for  the  copper  mine  of  the  Schn jlers,  in  New  Jersej, 
where  the  same  obstacles  were  enconntered. 

In  the  years  1737  and  1789,  copper  coins  were  stmck  on  copper  from 
the  Simsburj  Mines,  bj  Joseph  Higbj,  an  ingenious  blacksmith  of  the 
Qnnhj  ^^^''^  ^^  Granby.  They  were  current  for  many  years,  and  were 
coppers  known  as  the  •*  Granby  coppers.  They  were  "  stamped  ot 
planchets  of  the  parest  copper,  and,  in  consequence,  were  in  demand  by 
gold-beaters  for  alloy.''  They  are  said  to  have  been  well  executed  for 
the  times.  The  designs  upon  some  of  the  pieces  represented  a  sledge- 
hammer surmounted  by  crowns,  in  deference,  probably,  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  symbolized.' 

In  1736,  a  foundery  for  casting  large  bells  was  also  established  at  New 
Haven,  by  Abel  Parmlee,  as  appears  by  his  petition  to  the  General  Court, 
wherein  he  states  that  his  own  was  the  first  attempt,  in  the  Colonies, 
to  cast  bells.  A  monopoly  of  the  business,  which  he  asks  for  twenty 
years,  was  not  granted.* 

With  regard  to  the  iron-manufacture,  we  find  that  Joseph  Higby,  of 
Simsbury,  in  May,  1728,  previous  to  his  exercising  the  high  function  of 
Patent  for  ^  coiner  of  money,  in  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  represented 
**"*^  that  he  had,  "  with  great  pains  and  cost,  found  out  and  ob- 

tained a  curious  art,  by  which  to  convert,  change,  or  transmit  common 
iron  into  good  steel,  sufficient  for  any  use,  and  was  the  very  first  that 
ever  performed  such  an  operation  in  America."  lie  produced  the  cer- 
tificates of  several  smiths,  who  had  made  trial  of  the  steel,  and  pro- 
nounced it  good.  The  petitioner  asked  for  himself  and  Joseph  Dewey, 
of  llebron,  the  exclusive  right,  for  twenty  years,  '*of  practising  the 
business  or  trade  of  steel  making."  A  patent  was  granted  them  for  ten 
years,  provided  "  the  petitioners  improve  the  art  to  any  good  and 
reasonable  perfection,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  act"» 


(1)  Liko  tho  handiwork  of  Jenks  of 
Lynn,  an  elder  mombcr  of  the  tamo  craft, 
io  tho  parent  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
few  coins  now  remain  to  attest  the  artistic 
skill  of  Iligby,  as  the  impressions  were 
fioon  effaced  from  the  unalloyed  metal. 
Good  specimens  of  the  Qranby  Copper  now 
command  $15  to  $25  each.  There  were 
Feveral  isflaes  with  different  deyiees,  some 
ba?ing  a  broadaz,  with  the  motto,  "I  out 
ny  way  through."    His  coinage  WM  oon* 


sidered  a  boon  to  the  community,  bat  oot  so 
a  later,  unauthorized  imitation  of  the  coin- 
age of  other  minter?.  On  the  subject  of  this 
coinage,  and  of  the  Simsbury  and  Wallicg- 
ford  mines,  see  a  late  publieatiou,  "  The 
Newgate  of  Connecticut,"  by  R.  H.  Phelps, 
1860,  and  TrumbuU's  HisL  of  Connectiont* 
Tol.  ii.  chap.  2. 

(2)  Moore's  Patent  Office,  App.«  p.  SOi. 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  802. 
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The  most  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Connecticut  are  those  of  the 
brown  oxjd  of  iron  or  hematite,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
Btmatito  bordering  on  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  the 
•^-  townships  of  Salisbury,  Sharon,  and  Kent,  in  Litchfield  county. 

These  rich  beds,  which  also  occur  in  numerous  places  in  the  lower  Silur- 
ian Limestone,  aod  slate  rocks,  west  of  the  Green  mountain  range  in 
the  two  adjacent  States,  and  near  Bennington,  Vermont,  was  early  ex- 
cavated for  the  supply  of  charcoal  furnaces  in  each  of  those  States.  In 
Massachusetts,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  Berkshire  County.  At  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  then  called  Weatog  and  Housatonic,  a  bed  of  this  ore  was 
explored  as  early  as  1732,  in  lands  appropriated  by  the  Colony  to  Yale 
■aiubory  CoUcgc,  and  then  occupied  by  one  Bissel.  Two  years  after, 
BiuM.  Philip  Livingstone  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  others  received  a 
grant  of  the  whole  tract  of  100  acres,  and  set  up  a  furnace  or  bloomery 
to  smelt  the  ore,  at  Limerock,  five  miles  from  the  ore  bed,  where  a  new 
furnace,  with  six  fires,  was  erected  about  thirty-fi?e  years  ago.  Pig-iron, 
and  various  castings,  as  potash  and  common  iron  kettles  were  made 
there,  it  is  said,  in  1736.  In  1740,  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  descendants, 
a  few  years  ago,  still  owned  one  half  the  mine,  erected  Iron-works  at 
Ancram,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  about  twelve  miles  north,  and  a 
little  west  of  the  great  ore  bed  whence  they  were  supplied  with  ore,  and 
goon  became  quite  productive.  In  1762,  a  Mr.  Hazleton  and  others 
built  a  blast-furnace  at  the  outlet  of  Wanscopommuc  lake,  two  miles 
east  of  **  Ore  hill,"  in  Salisbury.  This  furnace  was  rebuilt  in  1770 ;  and, 
in  1831,  it  was  the  oldest  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Messrs. 
Holly  and  Coffin,  who  produced  annually  from  500  to  600  tons  of  pig- 
iron.  A  third  furnace  was  built  iu  1805.  The  ore  raised  for  the  fur- 
naces, during  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years,  amounted  to  about  2,000  tons 
annually.  The  richness  of  the  ore,  which  yielded  a  ton  of  pig  metal  to 
every  two,  or  two  and  a  half  of  ore,  and  a  ton  of  bar-iron  to  about  four 
tons,  and  the  toughness  of  the  iron  produced  from  it,  brought  the  iron- 
works and  mines  of  Salisbury  into  high  repute,  as  the  most  important  in 
the  country.  As  the  value  of  the  mine  became  established,  the  proprie- 
tors laid  a  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  on  all  ore  raised,  which  was,  at 
first,  free  from  charge,  and  the  tariff  was  successively  raised  to  42,  50,  67, 
1.00,  and  at  length,  to  1.25  per  ton,  which  was  the  rate  in  1831,  the  cart- 
age being,  at  the  same  time,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  for  each  mile. 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  suspended  many 
industrial  operations,  the  Council  of  Safety  expended  the  sum  of  £1,450 
in  fitting  up  the  furnace  at  Salisbury,  to  cast  cannon  and  shot,  and  a 
corps  of  fifty-nine  men  was  employed  to  conduct  it  efficiently.  Cannon 
from  four  to  thirty-two  pounders,  and  other  ordnance  supplies  Were  cast 
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there  during  the  war.  The  guns  of  many  of  the  old  ships  of  the  iiafy 
were  made  there  during  the  last  century.  For  blacksmith's  work,  tad 
for  gun  and  rifle  barrels,  the  best  charcoal  cold-blast  iron  of  Salisbiirj, 
which  is  readily  converted  into  steel,  was  long  regarded  as  superior  to 
any  other,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  has  been  extenslTely  used  in  the 
national  and  private  gun  manufactories  of  the  country.  In  the  begit- 
ning  of  this  century,  between  four  and  five  thousand  tons  of  ore  were 
raised  annually,  and  the  furnaces  at  Ancram  and  Salisbury,  with  about  fif- 
teen forges  in  the  neighborhood,  were  supplied  from  the  great  brown  m« 
or  limonite  bed  at  Ore  hill.  The  Salisbury  furnace  was  usually  kept  m 
blast  four  to  five  months  in  the  year,  and  ran  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
tons  of  pig  iron  weekly.*  This  was  formerly  sold  chiefly  in  the  erode 
state,  at  $35  to  $40  dollars  the  ton,  at  the  works.  The  abundance  and 
quality  of  the  ore,  and  of  wood  and  water-power  for  working  it,  would, 
it  was  believed,  render  Salisbury  the  Birmingham  of  America.  But  the 
substitution  of  mineral  fuel,  and  the  development  of  the  vast  ferriferous 
deposits  near  the  coal  areas  of  other  States,  has  disappointed  this  ex- 
pectation.  The  iron  manufacture,  in  its  several  branches,  has,  however, 
long  been  the  principal  industry  of  Salisbury,  and  neighboring  towni 
which  obtained  ore  and  metal  from  that  place.  Several  other  beds  han 
since  been  opened  and  worked  as  open  quarries  near  the  old  mine.  lu 
1830,  four  or  five  considerable  iron- works  at  Salisbury,  produced,  ia 
high  charcoal  furnaces,  18,000  to  20,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  worth  $30  to 
$32  per  ton,  in  addition  to  several  hundred  tons  each  of  bar,  and  other 
wrought  iron,  heavy  castings,  anchors  and  other  forged  work,  screws, 
etc.  The  mines  still  yield  about  20,000  tons  of  ore  annually,  and  about 
11,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 

At  Lakeville,  a  furnace  was  in  operation  before  the  revolution,  whieh 
cast  shot  and  shell  for  the  British  troops.  That  place,  and  Fall's  viUage 
were  afterward  the  seat  of  two  refining  forges,  with  ten  fires,  making 
iron  for  the  government,  but  were  ruined  by  a  transfer  of  its  patrona^ 
to  imported  Swedish  iron.     At  Furnace  village,  five  miles  north  of  Like* 

(1)  Trumbull's   History  of  Connecticut,  duction  was  17,850  toni  of  iron.     In  1T8S, 

iL  108.     In   1740,  when  pit  coal  and  the  there  remained   but  24  charcoal  blasUflff- 

argillaceous  carbonate.^  of  the  coal  measures  oaoes,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  eylindtr 

in  England  began  to  take  the  place  of  char-  blowing  machinery,  prodae«d  a  total  tf 

coal,  and  of  the  red  and  brown  hematites  13,000  tons  of  eastiron,  equal  to  546  teas 

which  had  previously  been  used  almost  ex-  each  per  annum,  or  about  18  tons  weekly, 

clusively    in    the    iron-manufacture ;     the  Fifty  three  coke  fumaees,  at  the  tana  tinti 

average  annual  product  of  59  charcoal  fur-  produced  48,000  tons  annuaUy — an  aTflrafi 

naces,  in  England,  was  294  tons   each,  or  on  the  whole  year  of  17i  tons  per  week. 
6|  ton*  per  week,  and  the  total  yearly  pro- 
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Tille,  is  the  Mount  Riga  charcoal  cold-blast  furnace,  erected  in  1800  and 
rebuilt  in  1845. 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  Canaan,  east  of  the  Honsatonic,  whera 
specimens,  regarded  as  native  iron,  lead  ore,  and  other  mmerals 
CkBMii  M-  ^*^®  ^®^  found,  a  forge  and  slitting-mill  of  improved  construc- 
ttT«iroft.  ^iq^  ^^  built,  after  the  Revolution,  and  furnaces  probablj 
much  earlier.  At  Colebrook,  in  the  same  county,  a  forge  and  other 
works  were  erected,  either  before  or  during  the  war.  In  1789,  "thej  took 
fire  and  burned  down."  A  loan  of  £1,200  was  made  by  the  Province, 
in  1761,  to  Ephraim  and  John  Patterson,  and  Thomas  Russell,  to  erect 
a  furnace  on  the  Owesatunnuck  (Housatonic)  river,  probably,,  in  Kent, 
where  a  bed  of  brown  Hematite,  imbedded  in  gneiss  and  quartz  rock 
formerly  supplied  a  number  of  furnaces.  Furnaces  were  early  erected 
there,  which  were,  in  part,  supplied  by  the  ore  of  the  town,  and  in  part 
from  Beekman  and  Amenia,  in  New  York,  and  the  spathic  ore  of  Rox- 
bury. 

This  valuable  deposit  of  spathic  ore  at  Mine  Hill,  in  Roxbury,  near 
New  Milford  in  the  same  County,  was  opened  about  1750,  by  Hurlbut 
&  Hawley,  for  the  extraction  of  silver,  and  again,  about  four, 
teen  years  after,  by  the  Bronsous  Brothers,  who  sunk  a  shaft 
about  125  feet.  A  German  goldsmith^  named  Feuchter,  who  carried  on 
smelting  operations  with  secrecy,  is  believed  to  have  deluded  the  Bron* 
sons  for  some  time,  by  occasionally  producing  silver  from  his  crucibles, 
and  ultimately  to  have  carried  off  some  heavy  boxes  of  the  product, 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  He  is  said  to  have  made  steel  for  his  tools 
from  the  sparry  ore,  which,  mixed  with  the  silicious  ore  of  the  Kent  bed, 
makes  a  tough  iron.  Several  other  parties  afterward  nnsuccessfully 
prosecuted  the  search  for  silver,  neglecting  altogether  the  more  valnable 
use  of  the  steel  ore,  which  a  Mr.  Bacon  afterward  attempted  to  smelt  for 
iron  alone.  He  erected  a  furnace  at  the  place,  but  failed  through  inex- 
perience. Steel  of  good  quality  was  subsequently  made  from  the  crude 
metal,  by  D.  J.  Styles,  which  again  raised  the  credit  of  the  mine.  It  is 
from  the  same  kind  of  ore  that  the  German  steel  is  made.  The  town  of 
New  Milford  had,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  seven  forges, 
making  about  three  hundred  tons  of  bar  iron  annually,  besides  hollow- 
ware.  The  whole  County  of  Litchfield  contained,  at  the  same  time,  fifty 
bloomery  forges,  making  iron  directly  from  the  ore,  and  three  slitting- 
mills.  The  manufacture  of  nails  was,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  there 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of 
Plymouth  and  Bristol  Counties,  in  Massachusetts.  Anchors  were  also 
forged  on  a  large  scale,  in  South  Canaan,  by  four  brothers  named  Hunt, 
who  likewise  manufactured  large  screws  for  machinery,  and  other  articles 
83 
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to  a  considerable  extent.  All  the  iron  used  was  the  product  of  the 
forges  and  furnaces  of  the  conntj,  and  was  of  excellent  quality. 

Oldmixon  (1741)  mentions  a  small  iron-mill  at  New  Brainford  (Bran- 
ford),  on  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Sound,  and  expresses  his  sur- 
prise that  a  small  iron-work  should  be  found  there  or  anywhere  else  od 
the  continent,  considering  the  abundance  of  ore  and  fuel  sufficient  to 
supply  all  Europe  with  Iron.  Those  with  whom  he  conversed,  some  of 
whom  had  sent  men  to  America  to  carry  on  the  business,  were  of  tlie 
opinion  that,  with  proper  encouragement,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
duty  and  by  giving  a  bounty  on  importation  of  colonial  iron,  as  in  the 
case  of  naval  stores,  £100,000  could  be  saved  to  the  nation  that  thai 
went  annually  for  Baltic  Iron,  and  that  the  metal  could  be  imported  tl 
half  the  cost  of  Swedish  Iron.  He  had  few  fears,  such  as  they  expressed, 
that  the  Baltic  merchants  would  succeed  in  opposing  the  importation  of 
American  Iron.  There  is  little  doubt  that  fears  of  that  kind  and  the 
disposition  to  wait  for  encourctgemeni  from  the  parent  State,  hindered 
the  development  of  this  industry  and  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
several  Provinces  in  a  considerable  degree. 

In  1760,  the  legislature  granted  Ebenezer  Eeny,  Joseph  Hull  Jr., 
and  John  Wooster  of  Derby,  and  Thomas  Perkins  of  Enfield,  permission 
to  purchase  of  the  Indians  a  water  privilege  for  iron-works  near  the 
falls  of  Nangatnck. 

On  many  of  the  small  streams  which  fall  into  the  Sound,  as  well  as 
npon  the  branches  of  the  principal  rivers,  bloomeries  and  small  worki 
for  a  variety  of  manufactures  in  Iron  were  established,  some  of  them 
quite  early.  Connecticut  has  long  been  noted  for  the  extent  and  variety 
of  its  hardware  branches,  and  for  different  descriptions  of  small  wares, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  its  people  has  rendered  peculiarly  varied  and  ex- 
cellent Besides  the  hematitic  beds  of  the  nortlieast,  the  iron  ores  of 
Connecticut  are  very  considerable.  The  for<2:es  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  were  chiefly  supplied  by  bog  ore,  dufx  near  them,  or  by  thest 
and  the  liematites  in  part  obtained  from  other  States. 

Some  time  previous  to  1750,  a  steel-furnace,  and,  we  believe,  a  bloom- 
ery,  was  owned  by  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Killingworth.  AI)out  the  year  1761, 
considerable  interest  was  excited  in  America  and  in  England 
by  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  a  black  ferruginous  sand  found 
in  considerable  quantities  on  parts  of  the  New  England  coast  and  inte- 
Vafmetie  ^^^  situatious.  The  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  had  been 
Mod  ore.  called  to  this  sand,  composed  principally  of  the  brown  oxyd 
of  iron,  on  account  of  its  magnetic  properties,  as  early  as  1689,  and  ex- 
periments were  made  with  samples  of  it  from  Virginia  by  Dr.  MoqIid, 
in  that  year,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  Iron.     But  the  reagents  em- 
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ployed  failed  to  detect  any  of  the  metal  in  the  specimen,  thongh  highly 
magnetic,  and  more  than  double  the  weight  of  white  sand.  Some  fifty 
years  after,  the  experiments  were  repeated  in  the  dry  way  by  Mr.  Henry 
Home,  on  samples  received  from  Mr.  Adams,  a  Yirginia  merchant,  and, 
after  one  or  two  failures,  resulted  in  obtaining  **  a  very  fine  malleable 
metal,"  exceeding  half  the  weight  of  the  specimen.  About  twenty  years 
after,  in  1761,  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingworth,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  these  attempts,  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  Iron 
•toei  made  from  the  black  magnetic  sand  of  New  England.  His  project 
met  with  every  discouragement  from  those  skilled  in  such  mat- 
ters, to  whom  he  proposed  it.  "  Having,"  he  says,  "  a  persuasion  of  the 
practicability  of  the  thing  to  a  degree  next  to  enthusiasm,  I  could  not 
rest  till  I  had  made  trial."  In  a  common  bloomery  forge  he  succeeded 
in  producing  from  83  lbs.  of  the  sand  a  bar  of  excellent  Iron  weighing 
50  lbs.  About  five  hours  were  occupied  in  the  smelting,  which  experi- 
ence enabled  them  to  red  ace  to  three.  In  his  son's  steel-furnace,  above 
mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  bar  was  converted  into  good  steel.  Speci- 
mens of  the  steel  and  bar  iron,  accompanied  by  an  Essay  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron,  and  a  letter  to  the  Society  in  London  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  were  sent  in  1762  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinson,  of  the  Royal  Society,  through  whom  Mr.  Eliot  was 
informed  of  previous  attempts  to  extract  Iron  from  the  sand.  The  ex- 
traordinary yield  of  metal  from  the  sand,  so  much  beyond  that  of  ordi- 
nary ores,  the  best  of  which  did  not  usually  much  exceed  50  per  cent, 
of  pig-iron,  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  chemists  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  Deeming  his  discovery  an  important  one,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1764,  awarded  Mr.  Eliot  its  gold  medal,  and  ap- 
pointed  him  its  correspondent  in  that  Province.  The  quantity  of  this 
magnetic  sand,  which  Mr.  Eliot  conjectured  might  exceed  that  of  Iron 
Preminmi  ^°  ^^J  o^^^r  form  ;  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  reduced 
•t^nd.  Y)j  admixture  with  bog  or  other  poor  ores  or  with  slag,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  iron  for  steel  wire  and  other  uses,  induced  the 
Society,  in  the  following  year,  to  offer  a  premium  of  £100  for  the  great- 
est quantity  (not  less  than  50  tons)  of  merchantable  bar-iron  made  from 
the  black  sand  found  in  America,  and  imported  into  London,  and  pre- 
miums of  £60  and  £40  for  the  next  largest  quantities,  not  less  than  30 
and  20  ions. ' 

• 

(1)  Daring  the  «aine  jear,  the  London  of  Sftjbrook,  who  petitioned  the  Assemblj 

Society  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Benjamin  to  compel  Gale  to  pay  him  £50,  alleging 

Oale,  of  Killingworth,  Ct,  for  the  invention  that  Qale  had  been  employed  by  him   te 

of  an  improred  Drill  Plow.     The  invention  bring  the  invention  to  the  notice  of  the  So* 

WAiy  however,  claimed  by  Benoni  Billiard,  oiety,  and  bad  appropHated  the  honort. 
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This  heayy  black  oxjd,  the  detritus  of  metamorphie  rocks  along  the 
Sound  from  New  Hayen  to  Bhode  Island,  exists  in  manj  of  the  States 
in  great  quantities.  Manj  tons  of  It  are  sent  annually  to  the  large  cities 
to  supply  the  stationers.  It  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  manm- 
facture  of  Iron,  the  martial  constituents  being  separated  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  magnets,  which  are  also  used  for  cleaning  magpnetic  rock  ore 
when  crushed.  It  is  from  this  iron-sand  that  much  of  the  CEunoua  woots 
or  Indian  steel  is  made  by  the  Hindoo,  by  the  simplest  process,  in  a  clay 
furnace  with  charcoal,  and  a  bellows  made  of  leaves  of  the  forest. 

In  May,  1794,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  enacted  a  law  to 
regulate  the  manufacture  of  bar-iron  in  the  State.  It  was  required  to 
be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  town  where  it 
was  made,  previous  to  being  offered  for  sale. 

There  was  a  slitting-mill  and  other  iron-works  at  that  time  in  East 
Hartford.  Olastonbury  had  also  a  forge,  and  there  were  two  furnaces 
at  Stafford,  which  made  sufficient  hollow  and  cast  iron  wares  for  the 
whole  State. 

« 

The  first  manufacture  of  Tin-ware  in  this  country  is  said  to  have  been 
commenced  at  Berlin,  in  Hartford  County,  in  1*1*10,  by  Edward  Patter- 
son, a  native  of  Ireland. 

The  emancipation  of  industry  from  Parliamentary  restraints,  and  the 
suspension  of  commercial  intercourse  with  England  by  the  war,  created 
MAnufttctaret  Several  ucw  fonus  of  labor  in  this  as  in  other  States,  and  gave 
from  Iron,  extcnsiou  to  othcrs.  In  May,  1775,  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
passed  an  Act  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  and  other  military 
stores,  for  the  safety  and  defense  of  the  Province.  It  provided  for  the 
payment  of  a  bounty  of  5s.  for  every  stand  of  arms  with  a  good 
lock  made  in  the  Province  before  October  20th,  and  Is.  6d 
for  every  good  gun-lock,  all  to  be  purchased  by  the  Colony  to  the  num- 
ber of  3,000.  The  manufacture  of  guns  was  soon  after  commenced  in 
Waterbury  on  a  small  scale  by  Lieut  Ard  Welton,  who  made  them  by 
hand  power  alone,  and  furnished  some,  it  is  said,  for  Qovemment  This 
was  about  the  commencement  of  the  manufacturing  business  of  that  busy 
town. 

The  first  considerable  improvement  which  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms 
received  in  this  country  was  given  it  by  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
Bii  Whit  ^^^  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  who,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  founded  upon  that  machine,  turned  his  attention 
in  1798  to  the  manufacture  of  arms  for  the  United  States  Government 
On  the  14th  of  January,  in  that  year,  he  completed,  with  the  aid  of 
Governor  Wolcott,  a  contract  for  ten  thousand  stand  of  muskets,  to  be 
finished  in  a  little  over  two  years.     For  the  performance  of  this,  which, 
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however,  oocapied  two  yean  in  the  preparation  and  eight  more  in  the 
completion,  he  entered  into  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $30,000,  and  was  to 
receive  $13.40  for  each  musket,  or  $134,000  in  all.  He  immediately 
proceeded  to  construct  a  manufactory  at  the  foot  of  East  Rock,  two 
miles  from  New  Haven,  at  the  present  village  of  Whitneyville,  where, 
through  successive  administrations  from  that  of  the  elder  Adams,  re- 
peated contracts  for  the  supply  of  arms  were  made  and  fulfilled  to  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  Qovemment.  The  construction  of  his  factory 
and  even  of  the  commonest  tools,  which  were  devised  by  him  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  business  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  evinced  the 
fertility  of  his  genius  and  the  precision  of  his  mind.  The  buildings  be- 
came the  model  upon  which  the  national  armories  were  afterward  ar- 
ranged, and  many  of  his  improvements  were  transferred  by  his  workmen 
to  other  establishments,  and  have  become  common  property.  His  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  it  is  generally  conceded,  laid  his 
conntry  under  permanent  obligations  by  augmenting  the  means  of 
national  defense.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  know,  that  though  defrauded 
of  his  just  rights  by  a  portion  of  the  country  most  benefited  by  his 
previous  invention,  his  talents  were  not  unrewarded  in  this  department, 
though  many  experienced  gun-makers,  who,  about  the  same  time,  con- 
tracted for  the  supply  of  muskets,  which  they  attempted  to  make  in  the 
English  method,  were  ruined  by  their  engagements.  The  dfficulties  en- 
countered at  that  time  by  the  undeveloped  state  of  many  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  overcome  by  the  accuracy  and  dispatch  of  his  machinery 
and  tools,  much  of  which  was  adapted  to  other  manufactures  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  may  still  be  recognized  in  the  leading  workshops  of  the  country. 


(I)  Memoirs  by  Prof.  Denison  Olm stead. 
The  system  by  which  Whitney  was  able  to 
ffueoeed  where  others  failed,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  with  so  much  advantage  in 
similar  establishments,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, waf  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which 
6ir  Samael  Bentham,  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  so  greatly  improved  the  previ- 
ously imperfect  wood-working  machinery, 
ud,  to  some  extent,  also  the  metal-working 
machinery  of  England.  Bentham  **  classed 
the  several  operations  that  have  place  in  the 
working  of  materials  of  every  description 
•ceording  to  the  nature  of  the  operations 
themselves/'  and  not  according  to  the  trades 
or  handierafts  for  which  they  are  used.  In 
regard  to  wood  particularly,  he  eontrived 
■aohines  for  performing  most  of  those  ope- 
i»lion«y  whereby  the  need  of  skiU  and  dex- 


terity in  the  workman  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  machines  were  capable  of  being 
worked  by  steam  or  other  power.  Whitney^ 
in  like  manner,  contrived  by  machinery  to 
make  "  the  same  parts  of  different  guns  as 
much  alike  as  the  suceessive  impressions  of 
a  copper-plate  engraving,"  and  left  little  for 
the  skill  of  the  workmen  to  accomplish.  He 
thus  found  it  easier  to  instruct  green  hands 
than  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  those  in- 
structed in  the  English  system,  where  each 
workman  made  a  certain  part  of  the  gun, 
which  required  operations  often  widely  dis- 
tinct in  their  nature.  Whether  the  plan  was 
original  with  him  or  not,  it  was  consonant 
to  the  eharaeter  of  his  mind  and  habits  as 
manifested  in  aU  his  business  and  domestie 
arrangements. 


.>i>  COLONIAL  INDUSTBT  IN  MITAIJL 

'n<  maaufactiire  of  lead  was,  in  1775,  deemed  no  less  imporUnt  thsi 
ihac  oi  tir«*arms,  and  a  committee  was  authorized  bj  the  Asaemblj  to 
purchase  what  ore  was  raised  from  the  mine  at  Middletown, 
and  to  cause  a  greater  quantity  to  be  raised  and  refined.  The 
committee  sent  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  to  |Nrocu« 
a  siuelter  and  refiner  of  lead  ore.  Competent  persons  were  found  st 
Sing  Sing,  New  York ;  at  Bouudbrook,  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  last  was  a  Qermau  named  Fedaband,  whom  the  deputa- 
tion considered  the  best  in  America,  but  found  he  was  under  a  pledge  to 
the  king  not  to  refine  metals  in  America.  A  refiner  was  at  length  ob- 
tained, and  the  business  was  ordered  to  proceed,  with  what  success  we 
are  not  informed. 

During  the  same  year,  the  General  Court  received  a  memorial  from 
Nathaniel  Niles,  of  Norwich,  setting  forth  the  importance  to  the  cotton 
^,^.  and  woolen  manufactures,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
drawing,  country's  relations  with  Great  Britain,  of  the  manufacture  of 
iron  wire  for  card  teeth.  He  was  willing,  with  proper  encouragement, 
to  undertake  the  business,  and  had  already  made  some  progress  therein, 
as  shown  by  his  memorial  on  file.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inqnire 
into  the  cost  of  erecting  works,  and,  if  they  deemed  it  advisable,  wen 
authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  £300  as  a  loan  for  four  yean. 
With  this  small  aid,  Niles  erected  works  and  carried  on  wire-drawing 
until  after  the  Peace.  Norwich,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  had 
other  iron-works,  and  in  addition  to  manufactures  of  paper,  stockings, 
clocks,  watches,  carriages,  etc.,  still  manufactured  wire,  bells',  anchors, 
and  several  kinds  of  forged  work. 

About  the  year  1784,  a  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  Haven,  contrived  a 
machine  for  bending  and  cutting  wire  for  card  teeth.  By  mechanism 
Wire  card  adjusted  to  a  rcvolving  mandril,  the  wire  was  cut,  and  the  teeth 
machine,  doubled,  shapcd,  and  finished  automatically  at  the  rate  of 
36,000  in  an  hour. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  1775  by  Leonard  Chester,  of  Wethersfield, 
to  erect  a  pin  factory  at  that  place.  Some  years  later.  Dr.  ApoUos 
Kinsley,  of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  the  patentee  of  printing,  brick-making,  and  other  ma- 
chines, invented  a  machine  for  making  pins.  But  neither  of  these  pro- 
jects appears  to  have  succeeded.  The  machinery  with  which  the  busi- 
ness is  now  so  extensively  prosecuted  in  the  State,  and  the  solid-headed 
pin  itself,  are  triumphs  of  later  American  invention. 

Nails  had  long  been  an  article  of  domestic  production  by  the  ham- 
mering process.  They  are  said  to  have  been  made  also  without  heads, 
by  punching  out  of  iron  plates  by  hand,  previous  to  1790,  between  which 
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time  and  the  dose  of  the  centorj  twenty-three  patents  were  granted  in 
the  United  States  for  nail-making  machinery,  including  several  to  in- 
habitants of  this  State.  A  proposition  before  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Connecticut  in  1*786,  to  give  a  premium  for  this 
mannfacture,  was  rejected.  An  Act  was,  however,  passed  in  1796  for 
regulating  the  manufacture  of  nails  made  for  sale  or  exportation. 
The  length  of  each  nail,  and  the  weight  per  thousand  of  each  of  the  seve- 
ral sizes  from  two  to  twenty  pennies  was  fixed  by  the  Act,  and  all  were 
required  to  be  rose-headed.  Inspectors  were  appointed  in  each  town 
where  nails  were  made,  and  received  13  cts.  per  cask  as  fees.  The 
statute  did  not  apply  to  cut  nails  or  those  made  of  cold  iron  or  for  in- 
dividual consumption.  Wrought  nails  were  at  that  time  made  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State,  and  many  were  exported  to  other  States. 
Litchfield  County  was  the  principal  seat  of  this  manufacture. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  have  from  early  colonial  times  manifested 
a  proneness  to  invention  and  to  those  finer  branches  of  manufacture  and 
"  notions''  for  which  the  State  is  famous.  Many  of  these  originated 
among  her  people. 

Abel  Buell,  an  ingenious  gold  and  silver  smith  of  Killingworth,  about 
1766,  constructed  probably  the  first  lapidary  machine  used  in  this  country, 
Lapidary  ^^^  represented  to  the  Court  that  his  ''  method  of  grinding  and 
''^'^'  polishing  crystals  and  other  stones  of  great  value,  all  the 
gjrowth  of  this  Colony,"  was  likely  to  be  a  great  saving  and  advantage  to 
the  Colony  against  the  importation  of  such  stones  from  abroad.  In  1769 
he  presented  a  memorial,  impressed  with  types  of  his  own  manufacture, 
for  aid  in  erecting  a  type-foundery,  which  was  granted,  and  the  business 
commenced  in  New  Haven.  About  the  same  time,  he  made  a  survey 
of  the  coast  of  Florida  for  Roman's  Map  of  North  America,  published 
during  the  war,  and  was  associated  with  Amos  Doolittle,  an  engraver 
of  New  Haven,  who  sketched  and  engraved  four  views  of  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  the  first  series  of  historical  prints,  it  is  thought, 
made  in  America,  and  afterward  maps  for  Morse's  Geography,  etc. 
Buell  was  also  employed  with  others  in  coining  copper  money  for  the 
State,  for  which  he  constructed  all  the  apparatus  capable  of  making  120 
per  minute.  A  few  years  later,  while  in  England,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  consulted  respecting  the  construction  of  Iron  bridges. 

Joseph  Hopkins,  another  silversmith,  of  Waterbury,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, made  plated  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  silver  sleeve  and  vest  buttons, 
Hofcionii.       and  other  plated  ware,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved. 

The  wooden  clock  manufacture  was  commenced  in  that  town  by  James 
Harrison,  in  1790,  on  whose  books  the  first  is  charged  January  1,  1791, 
at  £3  12s.  8d     In  East  Windsor  the  brass  clock  manufacture  was  car- 
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ried  on  by  Daniel  Bornap.  Specimens  which  are  still  preserred  are  said 
to  be  nowise  inferior  in  workmanship  to  the  best  English  clocks  of  that 
ciookfl.  or  any  later  period.  Clocks  were  also  made  in  East  Hartford 
bj  a  Mr.  Cheenj.  In  1793,  Eli  Terry,  who  had  been  instructed  bj 
Bamap  in  the  business  as  practiced  by  him  and  Cheeny,  remored  from 
East  Windsor,  where  he  had  carried  on  clock-makinff,  to 
Plymouth,  in  Litchfield  County.  His  subsequent  enterprise 
and  improvements  in  the  art  in  that  place  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
the  parent  of  the  manufacture  in  Connecticut.  At  that  time,  Thoiaas 
Barnes,  of  Litchfield,  and  Gideon  Roberts,  of  Bristol,  were  also  known 
as  clock-makers.  The  kinds  of  clocks  made  by  these  were  brass  and 
wooden  clocks,  with  long  pendulums,  and  their  price  was,  for  a  wooden 
clock  and  case  from  $18  to  $48,  the  higher-priced  ones  having  a  brass 
dial,  and  dial  for  seconds  and  the  moon's  age,  and  a  more  costly  case. 
Brass  clocks  with  a  case  cost  from  $38  to  $60.  So  limited  was  the  safe 
at  those  prices,  that  three  or  four  constituted  a  stock  in  trade,  and  they 
were  carried  out  for  sale  by  the  maker  on  horseback,  the  case  being  pro- 
cured by  the  purchaser  at  from  $5  to  $30  according  to  his  taste.  Teny 
made  both  kinds,  using  a  hand  engine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  the  wheels 
and  pinions,  and  a  foot-lathe  for  the  turned  work.  In  November,  1T9T, 
he  patented  an  improvement  in  clocks,  watches,  and  time-pieces,  cover- 
ing a  new  construction  of  an  equation  clock,  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween apparent  and  mean  time.  In  1802,  in  which  year  Willard  of 
Boston  took  a  patent  for  his  time-pieces,  Terry  began  the  business  on  a 
larger  scale  by  water-power,  and,  five  or  six  years  after,  his  success  in 
making  them  by  the  thousand,  which  had  been  ridiculed  as  chimerical, 
enabled  him  greatly  to  extend  the  manufacture,  which  others  now  com- 
menced on  the  wholesale  system.  In  1814  he  introduced  a  new  era  in 
Mantle  ^^^  busluess  by  commencing  on  the  Naugatuck  river  the  manu- 
clock..  facture  of  the  shelf  or  mantle  clock,  which  he  patented  in  1816. 
The  cheapness  of  these  created  a  wide  demand.  Several  improve- 
ments made  by  him  in  the  mechanism,  and  the  later  progress  in  ma- 
chinery generally,  have  increased  the  annual  production  in  that  State  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  given  to  every  household  a  clock,  equal  to 
the  old  ones,  at  a  cost  of  $2  and  upward.  His  descendants  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business  to  the  present  time,  and  his  pupil,  Channcey 
Jerome,  since  1821. 

Apart  from  the  importance  of  horological  machines  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  especially  in  relation  to  science  and  business,  there  are 
few  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  have  furnished  more  numerous  and 
striking  examples  of  great  and  useful  inventions  among  its  members  than 
the  clock  and  watch-making  business.     Many,  both  in  Europe  and 
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America,  have  first  exercised  in  this  way  their  ingennitj,  which  has 
afterward  conducted  to  discoveries  of  universal  utility.  Rittenhoude, 
Fitch  (also  a  native  of  Connecticut),  Whittemore,  who,  before  any  of 
the  above,  also  constructed  without  a  model  an  efficient  wooden  clock, 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  others,  might  be  named.  Clock-makers  are  said*  to 
have  been  the  first  who  employed  special  machines  for  their  manufac- 
tures, the  wheel-cutting  engine  having  been  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke 
about  1^55,  and  the  screw-cutting  lathe  by  Hindley,  a  clock-maker  of 
York,  England,  in  1741.  The  fusee  engine  and  slide  rest,  the  value  of 
which  are  known  to  all  mechanicians  who  use  metal,  are  of  later  intro- 
duction, although  the  latter,  in  an  imperfect  form,  was  used  at  Rome  in 
1648,  and  attained  its  present  form  in  1*772. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  October,  1783,  awarded  a  patent  for 
fourteen  years  to  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Litchfield,  for  a  self-winding  clock. 
It  was  to  wind  itself  by  the  help  of  the  air,  and  to  keep  more  regular 
time  than  other  machines.  The  principle  was  made  use  of  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  Two  years  after,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Yale  College,  constructed  an  ingenious  planetarium,  without 
having  seen  one  of  the  kind.     It  was  deposited  in  the  College  Library. 

In  1786,  Barnabas  Deane  asked  of  the  legislature  the  exclusive  right 
of  erecting  and  making  use  of  a  steam-engine,  professing  to  have  a  per* 
gi^„j.  feet  knowledge  of  its  construction  and  use.  The  city  of  Man- 
•"*•*"••  Chester,  in  England,  was  not  in  possession  of  that  great  agent 
in  manufactures  until  four  years  later,  but  the  engine  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  in  several  places  for  pumping  and  locomotion. 

Several  years  earlier,  Harris  Ransom,  of  Colchester,  a  prisoner,  pre- 
ferred the  modest  request  of  a  patent  from  the  Government  for  one  hun- 
dred years  for  a  '*  perpetual  water  motion,"  by  which  water  could  be 
made  to  rise  thirty  feet  high,  and  be  conveyed  to  towns  or  cities. 

A  very  useful  and  ingenious  dredging-machine  was  constructed,  by  a 
Mr.  Culver,  of  Norwich,  by  which  the  channel  of  the  Thames  was  deepened, 
and  much  benefit  to  the  navigation  of  other  rivers  in  the  country  ex- 
pected from  its  use. 

New  Hampshibe. — ^We  have  found  little  mention  of  the  provincial 
or  very  early  attempts  to  manufacture  Iron  in  New  Hampshire.     There 
is  much  valuable  ore  both  in  that  State  and  Yermont,  and  they 
were  amply  endowed  with  all  the  materials  for  charcoal  fur- 
naces and  forges.     The  magnetic  oxyd  of  iron,  of  rich  quality,  exists 
abundantly  in  many  places  in  the  former,  particularly  at  Winchester  and 

(1)  Leoturei  on  the  Progreai  of  Arta  and  Soianoe  before  the  Sooietj  of  Artf. 
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HJDsdale  bn  the  borders  of  Massachusetts,  at  Franconia  and  Lisbon  in 
kaftoQ  County,  and  in  large  veins  in  Bartlett,  Coos  County.  It  is  from 
this  description  of  ore  that  a  large  part  of  the  excellent  Swedish  Iron 
is  made.  The  specular  oxyd  at  Piermont,  in  the  same  county  is  one  of 
the  richest  ores  in  the  United  States,  yielding  60  to  upward  of  90  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  hydrated  peroxyd  or  swamp  ore  also  occurs 
in  many  places.  But  these  and  sundry  Yeins  of  copper,  zinc,  and  lead 
at  Warren  and  Eaton  and  about  the  grand  Monadnock,  appear  not  to 
hare  been  wrought  at  a  very  early  period.  The  only  deposit  of  Tin 
ore  (cassiterite)  of  any  economical  value  in  the  United  States, 
was  some  years  ago  discovered  by  Dr.  Jackson,  the  State 
Geologist,  at  Jackson  in  New  Hampshire.  It  contained  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  that  valuable  metal,  occurring  in  small  crystals  in  mica  slate 
and  quartz. 

Iron  ore  was  early  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  and  a 
quantity  of  it  was  shipped  to  England  by  Gibbons,  the  agent  of  Captain 
Mason,  in  August,  1634,  respecting  which  he  wrote  to  his  principal: 
"  There  is  of  three  sorts — one  sort  that  the  myne  doth  cast  fourth  as  the 
tree  doth  gum,  which  is  sent  in  a  rundit.  One  of  the  other  sorts  we 
take  to  be  very  rich,  there  is  great  store  of  it.  For  the  other  I  do  not 
know.''  He  advises  that  a  supply  of  iron-work,  suitable  for  shipwrights 
and  joiners,  sliould  be  sent  to  be  sold  with  the  lumber  at  a  saw-mill  he 
was  then  erecting,  and  adds,  "  So  I  have  written  unto  Mr.  John  Round 
to  repair  unto  your  worship ;  he  is  a  silversmith  by  his  trade,  but  hath 
spent  much  time  and  means  about  iron,"'  etc.  How  early  an  attempt 
was  made  to  smelt  the  ore  there  we  cannot  say. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade,  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1731,  that  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  answers  to  their 
circular  letters,  mentioned  an  Act  passed  many  years  before  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Iron-works  in  the  Province  by  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  iron  ore.  But  diligent  inquiry  had  failed  to  discover  such  an 
Act  on  the  files  of  the  office.  Some  of  the  ore  beds  near  the  Massachu- 
setts line  give  evidence  of  having  been  formerly  explored,  and  as  ore  has 
been  frequently  obtained  in  the  adjoining  States  for  furnaces  in  the 
latter,  such  an  Act  may  have  been  passed  during  the  disputes  relative 
to  the  boundary  between  tho  two  Provinces,  which,  from  1702  to  1741, 
Bioomery  ^^^^  uuitcd  in  ouc  government.  It  is  not  probable  much 
forge.  would  be  shipped  to  Europe.     Douglass,  a  few  years  later, 

speaks  of  "the  noted  Iron-works  at  Lamper  Eel  River,"  which,  he  says, 
were  only  bloomeries  of  swamp  or  bog  ore,  and  were  soon  discontinued 

(1)  Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  vol.  L,  App.  No.  tUL 
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throngb  deficiency  of  water  and  of  ore,  haying  never  made  mach  bar- 
iron.'  The  ship-building  of  the  Province  required  much  iron,  which 
formed  a  considerable  item  of  the  expense.  The  nails  imported  at  the 
port  of  Piscataqua  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1791,  amounted  to 
16,890  lbs.,  and  the  unwrought  steel  to  nearly  as  much,  independent  of 
what  was  obtained  from  the  neighboring  States.'  Iron- works  to  some 
extent  were  carried  on  at  Exeter  about  that  time,  and  probably  there 
and  elsewhere  considerably  earlier.  Dr.  Belknap  (1792)  simply  re- 
marks that  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  both  in  forges  and  furnaces,  might 
be  made  vastly  more  productive  than  it  was,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
imported.  Iron  might  be  an  article  of  export.'  Several  Rhode  Island 
men,  Hawkins,  Jenks,  Arnold,  and  Gaboon,  first  smelted  the  magnetic 
ore  of  Winchester  at  Furnace  Tillage  in  1795.  But  the  beds,  though 
abundant,  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  in  five  or  six  years.  The 
Franconia  Works  were  built,  we  believe,  by  the  New  Hampshire  Iron 
Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  1805  to  work  the  rich  granular 
ore  of  that  town  and  Lisbon.  A  cold-blast  furnace  was  erected  in  1811, 
and  a  hot-blast  in  1844.  But  they  have  not  been  actively  worked  for 
some  time. 

Vjbrmont. — In  the  territory  of  Vermont,  where  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire  had  granted  between  one  and  two  hundred  townships 
before  the  Revolution,  and  fiercely  contended  with  New  York  for  juris- 
diction, notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  influence  of  such  conflicts  upon 
industry,  a  number  of  Iron-works  were  built  before  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent State  in  1791. 

Iron  ore  exists  in  nearly  every  variety  and  in  great  quantity  in  several 
counties,  especially  those  lying  along  the  western  base  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range.  The  primary  magnetic  ores  and  hematites  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  slates  and  limestones  in  Franklin^  Chittenden,  Addison, 
and  Bennington  counties  occupy  numerous  beds,  and  furnish  the  red  and 
brown  oxyds,  specular,  titaniferous,  and  chrome  Iron,  and  the  ochres  for 
several  furnaces  at  the  present  time. 

In  Tinmouth,  Rutland  County,  where  there  were  ten  or  twelve  forges 
and  an  active  Iron  business  in  1798,  a  mine  of  Iron  ore  was  opened  as  early 
as  1785.  On  Furnace  Brook,  a  branch  of  Otter  Creek,  in  Pittsford,  a 
forge  was  built  in  1791,  and  having  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  now 
forms  a  handsome  stack  which  produces  a  large  amount  of  iron  and  of 
•tove  castings  from  a  foundery  attached.     Several  other  forges  and  fur- 

(1)  Summary  of  BritUh  Settlemants,  ii.         (2)  Belknap,  iii.  163. 

(3)  IbicL  UL  160. 
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naces  were  bnilt  in  tbe  neighborhood  within  a  year  or  two,  and  made 
good  cold  sheer  iron,  snitable  for  nails  and  castings,  from  the  brown 
hematites,  which  yielded  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  Iron.  A  pjritons 
ore  at  Shrewsbury  was  formerly  used  in  making  copperas.  The  valaaUa 
marble  and  kaolin  or  porcelain  and  pipe  clay  of  Rutland  were  early 
noticed  and  turned  to  account.  The  county  contained,  in  1794,  fourteen 
iron-forges,  three  furnaces,  and  a  slittlng-mill.  There  were  at  the  same 
time  in  Bennington  one  forge,  four  in  Addison,  and  two  in  Chittenden 
counties.  Much  bar-iron,  nail-rods,  and  castings  were^^ade  from  these, 
and  the  number  of  such  works  was  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years. 
The  ore  of  Bennington  is  a  portion  of  the  magnetic  deposit  so  abundant 
in  the  adjoining  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Tork.  Iron-works 
were  also  erected  before  the  close  of  the  century  in  some  of  the  towns 
east  of  the  mountains.  Randolph  in  Orange  County  had  two  forges  and 
a  slitting-mill,  fed  by  ore  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Nails  were  made  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  exported  with  Iron  and  iron-manufactures  of 
other  descriptions. ' 

New  York.  —  Although  the  discovery  of  the  ores  of  Iron  and 
other  metals  was  encouraged  by  the  Dutch  colonizers  of  New  York, 
the  manufacture  of  Iron  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attempted  during 
their  rule  in  the  Province. 

By  the  charter  of  "Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  under  which,  in 

1629,  the  West  India  Company  endeavored  to  extend  the  colonization 

of  New  Netherlands,  the  property  in  all  minerals,  precious 

or  ore  stones,  crystals,  etc.,  belonged  as  a  seignorial  right  to  the 

•uovarag   .  pj^|.j.QQjjg^  ^^^  ^g^^  ^^  ^^j  ^jj^  discovcrcr  for  his  industry  and 

diligence  such  premium  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between 
them.  Some  specimens  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead  ores  having  been  dis- 
covered and  sent  to  Europe  by  private  persons.  Governor  Kieft  was  di- 
rected by  the  Company  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  tbe 
country,  and  to  forward  samples  of  the  various  metals  it  contained. 
During  the  negotiations  of  peace  with  the  Mohawks  at  Fort  Orange 
soon  after,  the  Indian  interpreter  was  observed  to  paint  his  face  after 
the  manner  of  the  natives,  with  a  substance  of  metallic  appearance.  A 
sample  of  the  pigment,  which  was  very  heavy,  having  been  obtained  and 
subjected  to  the  crucible,  a  metallic  mass  was  extracted,  and  supposed  to 
be  "  two  pieces  of  gold  worth  about  three  guilders."  An  officer  and 
men  were  dispatched  to  the  mountain  whence  it  was  obtained  for  a 
large  quantity,  which,  upon  experiment,  yielded  a  similar  product.  The 
substance  was  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  which  so  often  misled  the  seekers 

(1)  WmiMu'  Hht  Vennoat 
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for  gold.  Other  minerals  were  soon  after  brought  by  the  Indians  from 
the  Nevesink  hills,  near  the  Raritan  riyer,  and  a  party  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  place.  The  Director-General  Kieft,  confident  that  rich  metals 
were  to  be  discovered,  purposed  erecting  a  fort  to  guard  the  treasure 
should  it  prove  valuable.  Encouraged  by  the  result,  which  was  **  a  few 
samples  of  a  certain  mineral  which  yielded  gold  and  quicksilver,''  an 
officer  and  thirty  men  were  sent  to  continue  the  search,  and  to  send  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  mineral  to  Fort  Amsterdam.  As  the  result  of 
Shi  Mt  ^^®^®  explorations,  a  quantity  of  different  minerals  was  shipped 
ofoMto  at  New  Haven  for  Holland  :  but  the  vessel  with  her  treasure 
soon  after  foundered  at  sea.  Not  discouraged,  however,  the 
authorities  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  hope  of  valuable  discoveries,  promised 
to  send  a  person  qualified  to  report  on  some  Iron  mines  which  had  been 
found  on  Staten  Island  and  near  the  Raritan,  and  to  prosecute  the  search 
for  other  metals  and  minerals. 

After  the  recall  of  Kiefb  in  1646,  a  new  charter,  with  more  liberal 
provisions,  gave  any  colonist  who,  by  himself,  his  family,  or  any  one  in 
his  service,  should  discover  any  minerals  whatever  in  the  Province,  the 
sole  use  of  them,  without  any  duty  or  imposition,  for  ten  years,  after 
which  time  he  was  to  pay  the  Company  one-tenth  the  proceeds  thereof.  * 

These  efforts  of  the  Dutch  authorities  to  bring  to  light  the  great 
mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  revealed  the  presence  of  Iron  ore,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Adrian  Yanderdonck,  who  settled  under  the  charter  of 
Fatroons,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Province  previous  to  1658.  But 
no  attempt  that  we  are  aware  of  was  made  to  smelt  or  mine  it.'    One 

(1)  O'Callaghfto'i  New  Netherlands.  Clopper  and  one  or  two  other  wealthy  hlaek- 

(3)  One  of  the  namef  home  by  the  Dutch  imithi  on  Maiden  Lane  near  Pearl  street. 

among  the  Indians  is  said  to  hare  signified  William  street  and  Old  Slip,  in  like  manner, 

"the  iron-workers,"  in  allusion,  probably,  were  known  for  many  years  as  "Burger's 

to  the  operations  of  the  smith  and  other  Path,"  from  Burger  Joris,  who,  with  others 

haadieraftsmen.      The  scarcity  of  black-  of  the  trade,  emigrated  in  1637  to  the  pri- 

amiths  in  many  of  the  first  English  settle-  yate  colony  of  Van  Rensselaer,  on  the  Hud- 

menta  in  this  country  was  seriously  felt  son,  whence  he  soon  after  removed  to  the 

Bat  the  Holland  Company  and  the  patroons,  comer    of    William    street   and    Hanover 

notwithstanding  the  purely  commercial  cha-  Square,  where  he  reeeived  a  grant  of  lots, 

laeter  of  their  enterprises,  appear  with  judi-  and  finally  to  Long  Island.     The  private 

eiouf  foresight  to  hare  provided  a  fair  pro-  accounts  of  Van  Rensselaer  fumish  some 

portion  of  that  humble  but  useful  class  of  particulars  of  the  price  of  Iron,  iron  wares, 

artlflcers  in  iron,  as  well  as  of  other  neees-  tools,  etc,  at  that  early  date.    An  iron  an- 

lary  mechanics.     Several  of  the  craft  were  vil  is  charged  at  100  florins;  smiths'  coals, 

among  the  first  grantees  of  lota  on  Manhat-  per  chaldron,  19fl.  10  stivers;  a  smith's  bel- 

tan.    That  part  of  the  East  River  side  of  lows,  47fl.;  nails  (100  to  the  pound),  Sst. 

the  eity  between  Wall  street  and  Peck  Slip  per  lb. ;  steel,  1st ;  a  kettle,  S  to  Ofl. ;  a 

waa  long  known  as  "de  Smif  s  valey,"  afler-  chisel,  Ifl. ;  a  plowshare,  25fl. ;  a  plow  and 

ward  abbreviated  to  •' de  Vly"  and  "Fly,"  iron  work,  SSfl.  lOst ;  an  ax  or  hatchet,  U 

aa  laolndiag  the  raaidaneaf  of  C6ra«liiia  to  Sfl.;  a  aeythe,  2fl.  lOat;  a  spade,  li  to 
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of  the  earliest  settlementfs  of  the  Dutch  was  made  at  Minisink,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  yalnable  magnetic  ores  of  Orange  County.  At  thif 
Mine  holes  placc,  abovc  the  Bine  Ridge,  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Dela- 
AtMinuiDk.  ^are,  the  saccessors  of  the  first  occupants  found  "  mine  holes" 
and  the  remains  of  a  well-constructed  road,  exteuding  thence  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  to  Esopus  (now  Kingston)  on  the  Hudson.  Tradition 
ascribes  these  excavations,  of  which  there  were  two,  and  "  the  old  mine 
road"  to  a  company  of  miners  from  Holland,  who  transported  ore  of 
some  kind  over  the  road,  until  the  work  was  suspended,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  the  transfer  of  the  Province  to  the  English  in  1664.  The  records  of 
the  West  India  Company  also  refer  to  a  piece  of  pure  copper  from  New 
Netherlands,  and  to  the  assurance  received  from  one  Kloos  de  Ruyter, 
that  there  was  a  copper  mine  at  Minisink.  It  was  for  that  metal  thai 
the  mining  was  probably  carried  on.  The  copper  mine  of  the  Schuylert 
near  New  Brunswick,  in  Jersey,  appears  also  to  have  been  wrought  to 
some  extent  by  the  Dutch.'  Hubbard,  about  1680,  says  in  reference  to 
New  York,  ''  Staten  Island  produces  tin  and  store  of  Iron  ore,  and  the 
calamine  stone  is  said  likewise  to  be  found  there." 

In  the  patents  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  of  which  that  of  Mini- 
sink,  embracing  the  larger  portion  of  Orange  County,  was  the  earliest 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  the  gold  and  silver  mines  wore  reserved  in 
virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative.  This  was  the  only  reservation  with  re- 
gard to  mines  and  minerals  in  the  grant  in  1684  of  the  large  manorial 
estate  to  Robert  Livingston,  in  Columbia  Connty,  where  probably  the 
first  Iron-works  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  were 
works  at  aftCFvvard  erected  by  his  eldest  son,  Philip  Livingston.  These 
were  known  as  the  Ancram  Iron-works,  a  name  derived  from 

2|fl. ;   a   sheep's   boll   of  copper,    Ifl.  68t;  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  Sir  WilliuB 

101  bars  of  flat  iron,  486fl.,  etc.     The  florin  Johnson,  of  New  York,  wns  instructed  to 

of  20  stivers  was  equal  to  about  40  cents  of  obtain  information  rei<pectin^  them,  which 

oar  money.   Wheat  was  2fl.  lOsL  per  busheL  he    communicated   to   Lord     Uillsborooffa. 

—  O'Callayhan^  i.  477.  The  quantity  wa?  ascertained   to  be  aband- 

(1)  The  abun<lant  deposits  of  copper  ore  ant,  and  trial  already  made  had  proved  it 

on  the  southern  iihore  of  Lake  Superior  were  to  be  rich.     Estimates  had  been   made  «f 

▼ery  early   noticed   by  the   French   Jesuit  the  expense  of  mining  and  traniiporting  it 

Missionaries.     Tbey  are  said  to  have  been  Mining  was  attempted  there  as  early  as  1771 

mentioned   in   a  work   by  M.  Logarde,  in  by  an  Englishman,  Alexander  Henry,  at  the 

1626,  and  again  by  Father  Claude  Alloner  forks  of  Ontonagon  river,  and  afterward  on 

in  1666,  who  spenks  of  finding  pieces  of  cop*  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  bat,  after  an  nn- 

per,  and  that  the  natives  transmitted  them  successful  effort,  was  abandoned.     The  re- 

from  generation  to  generation  as  objects  of  gion  was    explored   by   the   United    States 

worship.     Masses  of  copper  hammered  into  Qovernment  under  General  Ca^s,  in  1819, 

naefnl  forms  have  been  found  in  the  Western  and  afterward  by  Dr.  Houghton,  whoae  Se- 

tamali,    which    were     probably    obtained  port,  in  1841,  gave  the  first  definite  infor« 

thenee.    An  application  for  a  grtnt  of  them  mation  respeeting  thoea  raloable 
wAf  oMMle  to  the  King  of  Boglaad  about  the 
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the  native  pJace  of  the  family  in  Scotland.  Thej  were  erected  on  the 
Ancram  or  Roeloflf  Jansen^s  Creek,  about  fourteen  miles  east  of  the 
Hudson.  The  ore  was  obtained  principally  from  the  "  ore  hill"  in  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  which  place,  was  first  settled  by  some  Dutch  families  from 
New  York,  and  incorporated  by  its  present  name  in  1741.  The  mine,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Philip  Livingston  was  one  of  the  principal  owners,  was 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  bloomery.  The  site  of  the  forge 
was  probably  chosen  on  account  of  a  vein  of  argentiferous  galena  or 
lead  ore  having  been  previously  discovered  and  opened  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston near  the  spot.  The  works  were  set  up  as  early  at  least  as  1740. 
That  they  were  the  first  in  the  Province,  we  infer  from  the  official  re- 
ports to  the  Lords  of  Trade.  The  Hon.  Cadwallader  Colden,  in  1728, 
assigns  as  the  reason  that  naval  stores,  iron,  etc.,  had  not  been  attempted, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  people  tp  change  their  accustomed  pur- 
suits for  new  ones,  which  were  expensive  in  the  beginning  and  always 
uncertain  in  the  issue ;  tO  which  were  added  the  want  of  capital,  the 
cheapness  of  land,  and  the  conseqqent  dearness  of  labor,  which  was  equal 
to  8«.  a  day.  Governor  Cosby,  in  1734,  alludes  to  the  discovery  of  rich 
mines  in  New  Jersey,  and  of  Lead  in  New  York,  and  to  the  abundance 
of  both  bog  and  mountain  ores  of  Iron,  ''  but  as  yet  no  iron-work  is  sel 
up  in  this  Province."  He  considered  it  desirable  that  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  importation  of  Iron  in  pigs  and  bars  into  Eng- 
land, or  ''at  least  that  it  might  be  free  of  duty."^  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
traveler,  in  1748  says,  "Of  late  years  they  (of  New  York)  have  shipped 
a  great  deal  of  Iron  to  England."  This  exportation  doubtless  consisted 
in  part  of  Iron  from  New  Jersey,  where  Iron-works  were  erected  many 
years  before. 

Among  the  early  explorers  of  the  highly  metalliferous  region  of  the 
Highlands  of  Orange,  Rockland,  Putnam,  and  other  counties,  were  a 
company  of  German  miners,  sent  out  between  the  years  1730  and  1750, 
under  the  direction  of  Baron  Horsenclaver,  who  was  extremely  assiduous 
in  prosecuting  the  search.  They  made  numerous  excavations,  of  which 
the  traditions  and  more  palpable  evidences  still  remain,  and  made  some 
attempts  to  turn  their  discoveries  to  account,  whence  many  reports  of 
silver  and  lead  mines  in  the  Highlands  have  originated.  Iron-works 
appear  to  liave  been  first  set  up  in  Orange  County  about  this  time. 

In  1750,  when  information  respecting  Iron-works  in  the  Colonies  was 
called  for  in  reference  to  the  bill  before  Parliament  upon  the  subject, 
Orange  Govcmor  Clintou  reported  that  at  a  place  called  Wawaganda, 
Co«nty.  i„  Orange  County,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Hudson, 
was  a  plating-forge  with  a  tilt-hammer.     It  was  the  property  of  Law- 

(1)  Doo.  Hist  of  New  York,  hj  O'CallAgban. 
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rence  Scrawley,  a  blacksmith,  and  was  built  four  or  fi?e  years  before, 
bat  was  not  then  in  use.  It  was  the  only  mill  of  that  kind  in  the  Pro- 
Tince.  There  was  no  rolling  or  slitting  mill  or  steel  fnmace  at  that  Hue 
in  the  Province. 

In  1750  the  first  discovery  was  made  of  a  rich  superficial  deposli  of 
iron  ore  at  the  south  end  of  Sterling  Mountain,  in  the  town  of  Monroe. 
In  the  following  year.  Ward  &  Golton  erected  at  the  oatkt  of 
mine  and     Sterling  Poud,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Warwick,  near 
^^'  the  Monroe  line,  a  charcoal  blast-furnace,  which  was  the  first 

in  Warwick.  These  works  were  called,  in  compliment  to  General  Williaa 
Alexander  Lord  Sterling,  the  owner  of  the  land,  afterward  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  the  Sterling  Iron-works.  They  were  bnilt  for 
the  manufacture  of  anchors,  and  daring  the  next  year  Abel  Noble,  from 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  erected  a  forge  in  Monroe,  near  the  fur- 
nace, at  which  anchors  are  said  to  have  been  made.'  From  500  to  1,000 
tons  of  cold  short  magnetic  ore  were  then  taken  yearly  from  the  Sterling 
mine,  and  an  aggregate  of  about  140,000  tons  between  that  and  1848. 
The  metal  was  strong  and  has  been  largely  used  for  cannon,  bar-iroB, 
steel,  and  other  purposes.  The  Sterling  Works  were  formerly  celebrated 
for  their  productiveness.  Before  and  during  the  Revolution,  abont 
1,500  tons  of  pig-iron,  of  which  1,000  were  made  into  bar,  were  the  pro- 
duct of  the  county,  which,  we  believe,  had  no  other  works.  Mr.  Peter 
Townsend,  who  became  the  proprietor  before  the  war,  made 
anchors  at  the  place  in  1773,  and  in  1776  produced  the  first 
steel  in  the  Province,  at  first  from  pig  and  afterward  from  bar  iron,  in 
the  German  manner.  The  first  blister  steel  made  in  the  State  was  made 
by  Peter  Townsend,  Jr.,  in  1810,  from  ore  of  the  Long  Mine  on  the 
Sterling  estate.  In  the  manufacture  of  edge-tools  it  was  considered 
Cannon  and  ^qual  to  the  famous  Danemora  Swedish  Iron.  The  first  cannon 
chaina.  made  in  the  State  were  cast  by  the  same  person  for  Govern- 
ment, in  1816,  from  the  metal  of  these  mines.  They  were  from  six  to 
thirty-two  pounders,  and  none  failed  in  the  proof.  The  immense  Iron 
chain  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  in  1778,  was  forged 
at  these  works.  It  weighed  186  tons,  and  was  made  and  delivered  in 
six  weeks  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering.*  It 
remained  unbroken,  we  believe,  during  the  war,  although  others  at  Fort 
Montgomery  and  on  the  lake  above  were  broken  by  the  British.  Links 
of  these  chains,  weighing  140  lbs.  each,  are  preserved  among  the  Revo- 
lutionary relics  at  Newbnrgh  and  in  New  York. 

(1)  French's  Hut  and  SUt  Oas.  of  New        (2)  Dr.  Horton's  G«ologUal  B«port  cC 
York.  New  York,  1S39. 
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A  Beeoud  fiirnace  was  erected  on  the  same  property  in  177t,  by  the 
Townsends,  who  had  two  forges  with  eight  forge  fires.  The  fornace  has 
been  in  mins  for  fifty  years.  The  hamlet  still  bears  the  name  of  Sterling 
Works,  and  now  produces  daily  12  to  15  tons  of  pig*iron,  the  business 
being  still  in  the  family  of  the  Townsends,  whose  large  hot-blast  farnace 
iUnds  two  miles  north  of  the  old  Sterling  furnace.  Sonthfield  furnace, 
six  miles  southeast  of  the  Sterling  mines,  owned  by  Peter  Townsend 
A  Co.,  was  bnilt  in  1806.  Several  other  veins  of  magnetic  ore  were 
opened  in  the  last  century  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sterling  mine,. 
which  itself  covers,  according  to  survey,  30  acres  of  ground.  The  Forest 
of  Dean  mine,  a  very  extensive  bed  six  miles  west-northwest  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  as  early  as  1756  supplied  a  furnace,  which  was  abandoned 
twenty-one  years  after,  'the  vein  is  over  30  feet  thick  and  150  broad, 
and  makes  good  cold  short  iron.  Samuel  Patrick  cast  stoves  at  this 
furnace  for  Qo vernmeut  in  1776. 

The  Long  Mine,  belonging  to  the  Townsends,  was  discovered  in  1761 
by  David  Jones,  and,  during  the  next  seventy  or  eighty  years,  supplied 
on  an  average  500  tons  of  ore  annually  to  the  Sterling  Works. 
It  was  the  only  one  at  which  systematic  mining  was  attempted 
in  that  time,  and  was  worked  to  the  depth  of  170  feet  on  a  single  vein 
6  feet  thick.  The  ore  yielded  62  per  cent  of  strong  tough  metal,  from 
which  cannon,  muskets,  wire,  steel,  fine  malleable  Iron,  and  harness- 
buckles  of  good  quality  were  made.' 

The  Mountain  Mine,  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Long  Mine,  wa^  found 
in  1758  by  a  hunter,  in  consequence  of  a  tree  having  been  blown  up  by 
Montaiii  ^^®  roots.  The  Iron  from  this  mine  was  remarkable  for  its 
■**»••  strength  and  fine  polish,  and  was  in  consequence  chiefly  ex- 

ported to  England  to  be  tinned. 

Spruce  Swamp  or  Red  Mine,  of  pyritous  magnetic  ore,  three  mileh 
south  of  Long  Mine,  discovered  in  1780  by  J.  Stupenfell;  the  Belcher 
othwniDM  Mine,  discovered  in  1792  by  Jacob  Belcher,  on  the  Sterling 
laonwiseCo.  gg^ate,  at  the  south  end  of  the  mountain ;  the  Crossway  Mine, 
near  Mountain  Mine,  a  vein  14  feet  thick,  yielding  50  per  cent,  of  good 
Iron,  found  in  1793  by  John  Ball,  with  the  Patterson,  Clove,  O'Neill  or 
Nail  mine,  and  many  other  veins  more  recently  discovered,  now  supply 
the  anthracite  and  charcoal  furnaces  of  Orange  County  with  much  valu- 
able ore.  Vincent  Matthews,  Esq.,  was  the  proprietor  of  an  iron  mine 
in  Orange  County  in  1774. 

Many  old  furnaces  and  forges  for  smelting  these  ores  have  been 
long  abandoned.  A  furnace  was  in  operation  during  the  Revolution 
at  Craigsville,  in  Blooming   Grove   township.      Haverstraw  furnace, 

(1)  Dr.  Horton'fl  Report 
34 
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in  BocklftDd  Coantj,  and  out  or  two  bloomeriea  on  tha  irest  bank  of 
Tsppan  Sea,  which  Bmelted  ore  on  the  neighboring  creelcs,  and  other 
AhudoBsd  blooneries  on  the  Kamapo,  bare  been  long  abandoned,  the 
werkt  former  for  fifty  jears,  and  the  Croton,  Orange,  and  Woodbnrf 
fbmaces  qnite  or  nearly  as  long.'  Large  furnaces  now  occupy  the  Kamapo 
Talley,  which  are  supplied  with  magnetic  and  limonite  ores  from  the 
mines  above  named  and  others  in  the  Highlands. 

In  1157,  Oovemor  De  Lancey,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  prodama- 
tion,  transmitted  an  account  of  the  Iron-works  in  the  ProTince  from 
OBeiii  iTi9  to  1756.  It  contained  a  statement  of  the  product  of  the 
^f""*-  Ancram  Iron^works  during  that  time,  as  furnished  bj  Robert 
Livingston,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  first  proprietor.  It  was  represented  to 
be  the  only  Iron-works  in  the  Province  then  carried  on.  Several  others 
had  been  set  up,  but  were  abandoned,  tbroagh  mismanagement  or  tke 
peunniary  inability  of  the  undertakers.  Of  these  were  two  fnmaces  in 
the  Manor  of  Cortland,  and  several  bloomeries  which  had  not  been, 
worked  for  several  years;.  Iron  ore  was  abundant,  especially  in  the 
Highlands,  and  it  was  probable  that,  with  the  return  of  peace  and  with 
encouragement  from  Parliament,  a  number  of  others  would  be  carried  on 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  mother  country,  which  in  time  wonld 
receive  from  the  Colonies,  in  exchange  for  her  own  manufactures,  all 
the  pig  and  bar  iron  she  required,  for  which  slie  now  paid  Sweden  in 
cash.     The  following  is — 

An  Account  of  Iron  made  at  Ancram,  in  the  Manor  Livingston,  by 
Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  Esq. 
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While  many  others  were  unsuccessful,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
Ancram  Works  should  have  continued  tp  prosper,  considering  tUe  di*- 
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tance  tbat  the  ore  had  to  be  transported  from  the  mine,  and  the  still 
greater  distance  which  the  bar-iron  had  to  be  carried,  to  the  Hudson 
Qaamu      ^^  Order  to  reach  the  market  at  New  York ;  while  the  roads 
with  luas.  1^^  ^Yie  modes  of  conveyance  were  imperfect,  and  all  the  opera* 
tions  of  mining  and  manafactnre  were  generally  rade.     During  these 
years,  also,  the  operations  were  much  impeded  by  quarrels  with  citizens 
of  Massachusetts.     That  Province,  in  virtue  of  its  charter,  claimed  juris- 
diction westwardly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  had  made  grants  which 
brought  its  subjects  into  conflict  with  the  Livingston  claims.     This  led 
to  frequent  riots,  murders,  and  arrests  in  the  attempt  to  dispossess  the 
proprietor  and  his  tenants,  until  the  Revolution  terminated  the  disputes. 
An  affidavit  was  made  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  May,  1755,  that  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  abduction  of  his  men,  and  the  imprisonment  in  the  Spring- 
field Jail  of  the  clerk,  forgeman,  two  founders,  and  other  workmen,  he 
was  unable  to  furnish  carriage-wheels  and  shot  for  the  expeditions  fitting 
out  against  Niagara  and  Crown  Point.    He  had  put  his  furnace  in  order 
for  that  purpose  at  an  expense  of  £400.     These  works,  which  were  thus 
engaged  in  the  public  service  at  the  most  important  period  of  colonial 
history,  had  nevertheless  become  highly  advantageous  to  the  owners 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Independence.     The  reputation  of 
Salisbury  bar-iron  was  doubtless  an  element  in  their  prosperity.   Besides 
the  Salisbury  ore  beds,  two  others  of  the  same  kind  of  ore  were  also 
opened  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Manor,  one  north  and  the  other  south, 
near  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  lines.     The  Iron  from  all  these 
was  of  superior  quality.     In  addition  to  the  forge  and  furnace  at  An- 
cram,  there  were  also  forges  north  of  them  at  Maryburg,  near  the 
centre  of  the  Manor,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

The  iron-manufactures  of  Copake,  Hudson,  and  other  places  consti- 
tute an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  county  at  this  time. 

In  May,  1761,  William  Hawkshurst  petitioned  the  Council  assembled 
at  Fort  George  for  the  sole  privilege  during  thirty  years  of  making 
Finery  auchors  and  anvils  within  the  Province.  The  application  was 
»<wfg«-  rejected.  An  advertisement  of  the  same  person,  in  1765,  states 
that  he  had  lately  erected  ''a  finery  and  great  hammer  for  refining  the 
Sterlfng  pig-iron  into  bars.''  His  customers,  on  application  to  him  in 
New  York,  could  be  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  iron  and  castings, 
such  as  "  flat,  square,  and  bar  iron,  cart,  waggon,  chair,  and  sleigh  tire, 
mill  spindles,  wrines  and  iron  axle  trees,  cast  mill  rounds  and  gudgeons, 
fallers'  plates,  forge  plates,  forge  hammers,  and  anvils,  pots,  kettles, 
potash  kettles,  and  plates  or  hearths  for  pearlash  furnaces,  sugar  and 
ftill  house  grates,  fifty-sixes  and  smaller  weights,  sash  weights,  &c."   He 
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ttiU  mannfactared  anchors  and  pig«iron,  aad  would  take  in  part  pay, 
iron  and  siindrj  sorts  of  edge-tools,  yiz.,  "  short  bitted  pole-axes,  aad 
Yirginia  and  Carolina  made  hoes  and  bills,  Ac."  These  we  suppose  to 
be  the  description  of  Iron  wares  supplied  at  that  time  hj  the  iron  maaa* 
factorers  of  the  country  from  domestic  Iron. 

Daring  the  year  last  named,  a  Society,  on  the  plan  of  the  London 
Society,  was  formed  in  New  Tork  to  encourage  domestic  mannfactorss^ 
gf^^^^j  which  the  continued  encroachments  of  Parliamentary  power 
of  Arts.  seemed  to  render  it  a  duty  to  foster.  Premiums  were  offered 
for  yarions  products  of  natire  skill  and  industry,  and  a  fair  was  opened 
for  the  sale  of  such  articles.  Sereral  kinds  of  home-made  hardware, 
such  as  scythes,  shorels,  hoes,  etc.,  were  presented,  and  met  with  ready 
sales. 

At  this  date  there  were  a  number  ^f  Iron-works  in  the  southern  pari 
of  Duchess  County.  The  towns  of  Amenia,  Beekman,  Porer,  Fishkfll, 
ihieheM  ^^^  some  othcrs  in  the  south  and  east,  abound  in  rerj  rich 
coantr.  deposits  of  hematite  ore,  usually  of  the  solid  and  sometimes  of 
the  fibrous  yarieties,  associated  with  mica  slate  and  limestone.  A  mana- 
facture  of  yellow  ochre  from  the  pulyerulent  form  of  the  hematite,  was 
established  many  years  ago.  At  Northeast  a  yein  of  galena  was 
wrought  as  early  as  1740,  by  a  company  of  Oermans,  who  exported  the 
ore  to  Bristol,  England,  and  to  Amsterdam.  The  lode  is  crossed  by  a 
yein  of  copper  ore,  and  both  yield  silyer,  the  former  45  and  the  latter 
80  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  working  was,  howeyer,  abandoned  as  un« 
profitable,  but  was  resumed  during  the  Reyolution  by  Peter  McDaniels^ 
encouraged  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Congress.  A  quantity  of 
lead  ore  was  taken  out,  but  the  business  was  eyentually  giyen  up  once 
more.     Traces  of  lead  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

A  furnace  and  foandery  were  in  operation  during  the  Reyolution  in 
Amenia,  a  mile  from  the  Wassaic  station,  at  which  steel  and  castings 
were  made  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Near  the  site — still  known  as  "the 
Steel-works'^ — the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  is  yet  carried  on  by  hot 
and  cold  blast,  and  the  product  used  for  gun-barrels. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  I^eter  Horsenclayer,  a  wealthy 
and  enterprising  Qerman,  already  mentioned,  was  the  proprietor  of  sere- 
ral  Iron -works  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  also  expended  coa* 
siderable  sums  of  money  in  promoting  the  cultiyation  of  hemp  and  the 
manufacture  of  potash,  which  then  employed  much  labor  and  capital  ia 
the  Colonies.  In  a  letter  dated  Fort  George,  January  12,  1767,  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer  from  Qoyemor  Clinton  to  the  Lords  of  Trader 
his  enterprise  in  these  respects  is  highly  commended,  and  their  lordships 
were  referred  to  him  for  information  respecting  his  operations  in  Iro& 
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;It  is  stated  in  the  same  letter  that  a  foundery  for  makiDg  small  iron  pots 
had  been  lately  set  ap  **  near  this  town,"  bat  was  yet  inconsiderable. 
The  Governor  also  mentions  a  silver  mine,  or,  more  properly,  a  vein  of 
lead  ore  of  highly  argentiferous  character,  as  having  been  lately  leased 
by  order  of  the  British  Government  to  Mr.  Frederick  Philipse.  It  was 
in  the  Manor  of  Philipsburg,  in  West  Chester  County,  where  iron  ore 
also  existed,  for  working  which  last,  fnrnaces  were  early  erected.  A 
large  refinery  of  iron  or  lead,  belonging  to  Colonel  James,  was  in  ope- 
ration at  Sing  Sing  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.^ 

Magnetic  iron  ore  abonnds  in  the  highlands  of  Pntnam  Coanty.  Its 
valne  is  often  much  impaired  by  an  excess  of  sulphur.  Townsend's  mine 
Pvtnam  ^^  Simewog  hill,  in  Southeast,  is  the  oldest  known  in  that  part 
County.  ^^  ^jjg  highlands,  which  was  extensively  explored  by  Horsen- 
claver  and  his  company.  Ore  was  once  carted  from  this  mine  to  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  and  to  fnrnaces  along  the  Sound.  Though  amply 
productive,  the  workings  were  for  some  reason  abandoned  forty  years 
ago,  after  having  yielded  150,000  tons.  The  vein  is  in  some  places  20 
feet  thick  between  gneiss  and  hornblende  rock.  The  sulphate  of  iron, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret,  led  to  early  excavations 
in  many  places  in  early  times  in  search  for  silver,  as  at  the  old  **  silver 
mine,"  so  called,  northeast  of  Anthony's  Nose.  On  the  top  of  that 
promontory,  a  mine  of  magnetic  iron  was  also  opened  formerly,  but 
proved  too  sulphurous  for  use. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound,  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  as  else- 
where mentioned,  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  attempted  as  early  as 
Long  1^55  by  a  native  of  Southold.     A  bloomery  forge  was  built, 

Island.  probably  before  the  Revolution,  at  Patchogue,  in  Brookhaven, 
midway  between  New  York  and  Sagg  Ilarbor.  It  was  owned  at  a 
later  period  by  Jeffrey  Smith,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  other 

(1)  Oq  30th  October,  1777,  Congress  di-  abroad  to   porcbase  600  tons  of  lead,  and 

reot«d  the  Board  of  War  to  write  to  the  while  churches  and  private  hoases  in  the 

Government  of  the  State  of  New  York,  re-  cities  were  stripped  of  their  leaden  spoots 

commending  it  forthwith  to  take  measures  and  the  weights  to  the  windows,  and  ladies 

for  having  the  lead   mines    in    the   State  in  many  places  surrendered  their  stores  of 

worked,  and  promising,   in    case  laborers  shining  pewter  to  furniiih  bullets  for  the 

were  scarce,  to  supply  prisoners  of  war  for  soldifry,  the  leaden  equestrian  statue  which 

that  purpose. — Jour,  of  Cong.t  iii.  462.   The  had  been  decreed  by  a  grateful  people  to 

•nly  lead  mine  in  the  State  which  was  of  the  king  in  1770,  is  said  to  have  disappeared 

any  account  in  the  last  century,  we  believe,  from  the  streets  of  New  York  to  make  bul- 

was  the  Livingston  mine  at  Ancram.     This  lets  for  the  destruction  of  his  military  sub. 

mine  was  wrotight  during  the  war,  but  the  jects.     It  was  melted  up  in  the  family  of 

domestic  supply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand  Qov.   Wolcott  of   Conneotieat,   and  made 

in  the  early  part  of  the  war.    Congress,  in  42,000  bullets. 
VoTamber,    ordered    the     Commissioners 
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manufactures.  In  the  primary  formations  of  Long  Island,  Stateo,  md 
New  York  islands,  and  the  smaller  adjacent  ones,  magnetic  iron  ores 
occnr  in  considerable  qnantitj.  This  mineral  underlies  some  portioas 
of  the  city,  and  is  distributed  throughout  the  island.  It  was  fbund  thers 
by  Mr.  Peter  Townsend  many  years  ago. 

Peter  T.  Curtenius  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  air-fomace  in  the 
city  of  New  York  before  the  Reyolution.  In  February,  1775,  as  stated 
hmv7  ^^  ^  paper  of  that  date,  a  large  cylinder  for  the  steam-engine 
^^^^^8-  of  the  water-works  then  in  progress  of  erection,  was  cast  at 
the  foundery  of  Sharp  &  Curtenius.  It  was  said  to  be  *'  the  firat  per- 
formance of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  America,''  and  to  ha^e  been 
extremely  well  executed.^ 

(1)  Tbo  citjhad  been  preTionslj  supplied  mentioned  wm  cut,  mnit  hare  been  one  of 

witb  water  from  wells  and  pomps,  in  ac-  the  first  attempted  in  America.  CbrisU^btf 

cordance  with  an  Act  of  Assembly  in  1741.  Colles,  under  whose  direcUoa  it  was  prob- 

This  first  and  early  attempt  to  supply  the  ably  commenced,  is  beliered  to  bare  made 

eity  by  means  of  aqueducts  was  proposed  the  first  steam-engine  ever  eonstmcted  ia 

and  partially  carried  out   by  Christopher  this  country.    In  1771,  as  wa  are  ioibraed 

CoUes,  an  accompUi<hed  civil  engineer  from  by  Mr.  Thompson  Westoott,  CoUat  ^crsd 

Ireland,  who,  in  1774,  contracted  to  build  his  services  in  Philadelphia  aaan  bydraalis 

a  reserroir  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  engineer.    The  next  year  be  delirered  lee- 

betwcen    Pearl    and   White    streets.      The  tares  in  that  city  on   Pneamaties,  Bydra* 

completion  of  the  design  was  frustrated  by  statics.  Hydraulics,   and   lock  narigatioB, 

the  war  with  England.     After  the  peace,  in  illustrated    by  ezperimenta    and  worklag* 

1785,  schemes  for  supplyiDg  water  were  re-  models  of  several  machines,  including  tbs 

newed  by  Colics  and  other.*,  surveys  were  tteam-engine.      As  the  result,   be  was  ess- 

made,  and  in   1799  a  company  was  formed  ployed  to  build  a  steam-engine  for  a  dittil« 

with    large    privileges,    which    were    used  lery,  which  was  reported  upon  by  a  codi« 

chiefly  for  banking  purpuses.     A  principal  mittee    of    the     Philosophical    Society   is 

well  was,  however,  sunk  at  the  corner  of  August,  1773,  but,  from  the  cheapness  of  its 

Duane  and  Cross  streets,  whence  a  limited  construction,  did  not  prove  efficient.     In 

supply  of  impure  water  wns  raised  by   a  the  same  year  he  lectured  in  New  Yoi^  oa 

steam-engine,    and     di!«tributed    in    pipes,  canals  and  steam-engines,  and  the  following 

Other  projects  for  wells   and   open  canals  year  was   employed   as    mentioned  in   the 

were  proposed  and  abandoned  by  difl'erent  text.     In  1775,  he  gave  lessons  in  gnnntrj. 

companies,  until  the  Assembly,  on  May  2d,  In  1784,  he  presented  a  memorial   to  tbs 

1834,  authorised  a  joint  stock  company,  and  New  York  legislature,  on  the  subject  of 
the  citizens,  at  the  charter  election  in  April,  water  communication  with  Lake  Ontario  hj 

1835,  approved  of  the  survey  made  by  com-  the  Mohawk  river.  During  the  next  year, 
missioners  for  an  aqueduct  to  the  head  of  with  meagre  aid  from  the  legislature,  be 
Croton  river.  This  magnificent  enterprise  explored  the  country  as  far  as  Wood  Creek, 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Inland 
its  completion  was  celebrated  October  14th,  Navigation  of  New  York,"  showing  iu  ad* 
1842.  The  chief  engineer  was  John  B.  Jer-  vantages  and  feasibility.  His  pntject  was 
vis,  who,  before  its  commencement,  succeed-  considered  visionary,  but  be  persevered, 
ed  Major  D.  6.  Douglass,  the  surveyor  of  and  in  1786  again  memorialiied  the  Assen- 
the  one  previously  suggested  by  De  Witt  bly  and  City  Council,  on  artifleial  coamaai- 
Clinton.  cation  between   New  York  and  tba  grsat 

The  engine  for  which  the  cylinder  above-     lakes  by  the  abova  ronta.    A  blU  was  rt- 
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We  haTe  seen  no  mention  of  smelting  furnaces  or  forges  in  the  island 
at  that  time.  Bat  one  farnace  and  one  forge,  according  to  Professor 
Mather,  remained  in  working  order  in  the  coanties  of  New  York,  West 
Chester,  and  Putnam  in  1849. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  Julj  5, 
1766,  included  532  tons  of  bar-iron,  valued  at  £26  sterling  per  ton ; 
Bxporu  ^^  ^^^  ^^  pi^-iron,  at  £7  10s.  per  ton ;  and  80  tons  of  copper 
•f  Iron.  QJ.Q  ^|.  £xoo  per  ton.  Some  Iron  was  at  this  time  shipped  to 
Ireland  in  the  emigrant  and  merchant  vessels  in  exchange  for  linen  and 
other  manufactures.  In  1775,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  200  tons  of  iron, 
worth  £16  10s.  (an  average,  probably,  of  the  prices  of  bar  and  pig  iron) 
per  ton,  were  imported,  and  in  1776  only  40  tons.  The  shipments  of 
Iron  from  the  port  in  these  years  amounted  to  2,400  tons  of  pig  and 
750  of  bar  iron  in  1775,  and  to  800  tons  of  pig  and  690  of  bar  in  1776. 
The  pig  metal  was  valued  at  75s.  and  the  bar  at  £17  per  ton.  Six  tons 
of  copper  ore  were  exported  in  1775,  and  only  one  in  1776.' 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  the  ferriferous  treasures  of 
that  section  of  the  State  in  which  its  greatest  mineral  wealth  is  found, 
Fortheni  ^^^  ^^^  ™^^^  activc  Irou  busiuess  is  now  conducted,  were* 
Hew  York,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  its  people.  These  lie  in  the  vast 
beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ore  in  the  valleys  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  St  Lawrence.  The  Iron  enterprise  of  this  rich  agricultural  and 
mineral  region  is  now  expanding  with  great  rapidity,  and  promises  ere 
long,  by  the  aid  of  modern  science,  capital,  and  material  agencies,  to 
attain  a  magnitude  hitherto  nnequaled  in  this  country. 

In  the  great  belt  of  primary  or  Huronian  and  Lawrentian  rocks  in 
Northeastern  New  York,  throughout  the  counties  of  Washington,  Sara- 
toga, Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  St.  Lawrence,  the  supply  of  ores  is 
almost  illimitable,  and  the  greatest  affluence  of  fuel  and  water-power 
point  to  a  future  development  of  the  Iron-manufacture  in  that  region 
of  no  ordinary  extent.  The  richest  deposits  of  these  ores  are  probably 
those  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Clinton,  where  the  huge  acclivities 
of  the  Adirondac  hills  seem  compacted  of  strata  and  rocks  of  iron  ore. 
Immense  boulders  also  strew  the  surface  in  many  places,  and  veins, 

ported  to  the  Hoase  by  Jeffrey  Smith,  but  rices  in  this  connection,  and  speaks  of  him 

did  not  pass.    Ue  published  again  on  the  as  the  projector  and  attendant  of  a  tele- 

ribject  in  1807.     De  Witt  Clinton  admitted  graph  erected  during  the  war  of  1812  on 

the  first  and  best  practical  suggestions  for  Castle  Clinton.     He  was  a  man  of  modesty, 

the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal  to  hare  come  worth,  science,  and  ingenuity,  but  died  poor 

from  Colles,  and  on  the  completion  of  that  and  unrewarded.— iSee    Weateott'i   Li/4  of 

great  work  in  1825,  four  years  after  his  de-  Fitch,  p.  153;  Colden*i  Lift  of  F^ton. 
oease,  "bis  effigies  were  borne  with  honor."         (1)  Sheffield's  Tables. 
Mr.  Colden  also  commends  highly  his  ser- 
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manufactures.  In  the  primary  formationg  of  '^  ^^^  Sannw,  tlie  Au 
New  York  islands,  and  the  smaller  ac^ace'  'fams  of  the  liadsou  i\A 
occur  in  considerable  quantity.     This  m* 

of  the  city,  and  is  distributed  througho'     Ke?oiution  north  of  Crom 
by  Mr.  Peter  Townsend  many  years  -  '♦'iHiani  Galliland.  a  merchant  oi 

Peter  T.  Curtcnius  was  the  pr  >"<?*'  *  colony  of  mechanics  and  W 
city  of  New  Yo'rk  before  the  R' .  /buili  saw-mills,  a  smiihery,  uud  oih« 
in  a  paper  of  that  f^y^^^^^  ^P^^  ^l»e  compass  was  iiuiiced  by 
cMtiiitr.       Qf  ^iiQ  water-wor*  \t^t  ^^^  ^^^  existence  thence  inferred.    In 
the  foundery  of  Sharp  /  ;f^'paru&^  that  "Joseph  Carter,  of  Scituaic. 
formance  of  the  Wim'  /^H^^^  money  i>cr  ton  for  iron  ore,  and  raise 
extremely  well  exec    ;;>  ^^  1,000  tons  annually."    In  March,  lliZ,  ii 

If-f^:  "John   Gilbert,  owner  Berkshire   rurnaee  in 

(I)  The  city  had  ■  ;.y»^*|^  concerned  in  it  at  his  own  expense.      M  tin.  to 
with  wiiier  ttow y:^:^^"^  ^.Q  m^y  safely  visit  the  idacc."*     The  iron-manu- 

cordanet  with     ,i  /* .'  .**.•'  ■  '        i        . 

This  flnta'  V*'*/'^'**"'  rcgiou  was  commenced  some  years  alttr  by  the 
ciiy  hy  v  ^'t-^^'^U'/Jc,  who  flowcd  in  after  the  Peace.  In  ISul,  ihe  fir-i 
aod  pa-  ^^Js^rorks  were  built  at  Willsboro  Falls  on  ihc  13ihjih-t.  where 
T**\**'  L*f^^  Throop  and  Levi  Highly  commenced   with    Ciiarles 

A  ^^^ii^^*  ^^  Schenectady,  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  <.»f  from 

y        "     ifiiO  Ihs.  weight,  under  a  ten  years  contract  with   imrn'es  iu 

f^^  Uill  cranks,  for  the  numerous  saw-mills  of  tiie  rrvrinn.  irrisl- 

I*  '  *" 

/^•*  .«,iaery,  and  afterward  steamboat  irons,  were  maile  sii  tlii-  !V»tic- 

^    ifiiit'^  was  uhimately  changed  to  a  blooiutry,  anl  is  stiii  in  .»|nTa- 

f''  j[  is  iJiuicod  as  a  remarkable  circumsiancc,  ilial  the  ore  u-.-d  in 

''  0'r?i  ^^'"  veai-s,  until  the  discovery  of  the  AriiuM  ore  ln-il  in  Cliiitcn 

•'    ijir.  was  principally  obtained  from   Vermont,  thf  onlv  ii.;|».iv;:  ihi-n 

p^iitHi  in  all  that  region  being  at  Basin  Harbor.     Sonn;  tyrv  was  al<«j 

.^,flsrht  from  Canada,  whither  one  or  two  un>iin*essrul  jiti«M:|»:<  were 

-isdo  to  export  anchors.*     A  rolling-mill  was,  a  few  \vi\T<  hiir-.  tn-cied 

l^f  W.  D.  lloss  on  the  same  stream,  at  which  nail-phites  iu  larire  (|uan- 

(1)  W;it«on's  Survpy  of  E.>*!«cx  County.  M.-iine.  X»'w  llatnj»'hlr".  m.-i  \'%-:t..i-\     In 

/2)  Tliu  iiiMiK'u^c  b(Miie.-i  of  iron  ore  in  Cann  Iu  tnc   rrtiicli  :irt!  >:i.  1  t  •  hivc  l-.i-l  an 

•.his  s«?«'ti'in  i-r  Now  V'<rk  belong  t-»  llie  ex-  ir-ii  furr.-n-r  .is  rarly  a*    JTI7.  "ir.  .1   ■  r.iC'h 

londu<l  \>r\i  of  jiriin:iry  i>T'-y  wliich  ."trot'^hcs  of  tin-  >:.  M  nir.r-  nv-r.  >«v.  i.  m,  ■  «   -i  r:h 

in  ft  ^<»ut!ivvt..-tvr!v  ilirc".'!i"ii   fr  .»«  ilio  (.\«bo-  of  Tr'<i-»    li'v;."  rf,   in    tLi-    l-.w-r    vr-*  i.cr, 

.juiil    M-'iMiJaiii  in    N>>v.'i   .<<-.ii'..i — where   it  wIkti*   flu-   Sr.    .M.iurii-v   *■■  !  i-- 1j-:    :..ri.ivc 

.<ui>i"'rt.-  ili»-  A'-ii'li:!   Finn:i -o  :ii  <ircat  Vil-  nun  :-.     A  n-.-r  i.;":i"r.iry  -  :"  -:i  .1!     i.\\*  na? 

IaK<-..  "n    F ''.ly   riv.-r.   wi'h    iM!i;:n<.'tic    an  I  e.-fjil-n-hfil  u:  l^'-uK  r -r.  ^T'*  I.  w ;.    '  .  m  ihe 

specular  ■•ri.'  in  lar::'-   in.iu'iry,  anil  in  rlojio  fir-t  >ix   !n-n:i:-,  t.\p'.r».-i  ..'.«  ?.  •,.  •;"  ».:%j1i 

proximity  !«•  M-'iin-l.inf'j  "f  liituinini.m?  cual  tu    Ti-'ri  la,   l!io    Wi:sl     Iri<llo*-,    ai.  i    >k>aUa 

— throu^ti    New  Urunswi-.k,  CauacU    Kuist,  Anionca. 


^ 
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ind  sapplied  to  the  nail-factory  at  Fair  Jlayen,  Yt,  at 


^  >^;k8,"  a  forge  with  four  to  six  fires,  was  built  in 

^  a  branch  of  the  Au  Sable  river,  by  Archibald 

V.  ^  ^  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  which,  however,  proved 

^^^  -^^ter  a  few  years  of  prosperous  business,  and  with 

^£   ▼*  .  antage,  the  worlds  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the 

^  A  the  Arnold  mine  in  Clinton  County,  which  liad  been  snb- 

out  chiefly  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  markets  reached 
jkj  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Cham  plain.     After  tlie  constroc- 
.00  of  the  Cham  plain  Canal  had  furnished  an  outlet  to  this  region, 
'  Mr.  Mclntyre,  with  Archibald  Robertson  and  David  Uenilerson,  erected 
idirasdM    ^^^  ^^I's^  furnace  of  the  Adirondac  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
^**'*'*'        incorporated   with   a  capital   of  $1,000,000.      It   was   in   a 
■ednded  spot  among  the  Adirondac  hills,  where,  an   Indian  hunter 
had  revealed  to  Mr.  Ilenderson  a  vast  deposit  of  tlie  richest  ore,  sur* 
rounded  by  all  the  materials  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  Iron.     A 
blast-furnace,  with  forge  fires,  a  puddling-furnace,  etc.,  were  subse({uently 
added,  until  the  business  expanded  to  one  of  the  first  class.     The  Iron 
made  was  of  rare  excellence  for  toughness  and  streugtli,  and  especially 
yi^  adapted  for  making  nails  and  steel.     At  the  Adirondac  Steel- 

CMt-stMi.  ^.Qritg  of  the  ^Company,  in  Jersey  City,  the  manufacture  of 
cast-Bteel  was  first  successfully  established  in  this  country,  and  their 
tpecimens  of  steel  and  of  the  iron  from  which  it  was  made,  received  the 
preminm  at  the  great  London  Exhibition.  The  ore  from  some  of  the 
beds  in  this  county,  as  the  old  Sandford  mine,  yields  TT)  per  cent,  of  Iron, 
and  much  is  yearly  exported  to  Pittsburg  and  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  to  Maine,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryhind,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  those  States.  The  county  now  contains  a  number  of 
ftimaces,  some  16  or  more  bloomeries,  and  other  extensive  works,  and 
Clinton  County  an  equal  or  greater  number.  In  all  the  counties  before 
mentioned  are  a  number  of  prosperous  Iron- works.  Several  villages 
and  towns,  as  Eeesville,  owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Iron-interest,  which  is  nowhere  conducted  with 
more  skill  and  enterprise. 

The  progress  of  New  York  in  the  various  miscellaneous  branches  of 
manufacture  involving  the  use  of  metals,  was  not  so  great  in  the  last 
oentory  as  that  of  Now  England  or  Pennsylvania.  Some  departments 
of  the  gun-manufacture  were  carried  on  at  Albany  as  early  as  1740. 
Oan-stocks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Vander  Poel,  the  proprietor  of  a 
saw-mill  on  Beavers  Creek.     It  was  an  active  business  in  1748,  when 
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manufactures.  In  the  primary  formations  o*"  .'/*  the  Sarinac,  llie  Au 
New  York  islands,  and  the  smaller  adjn  .:ream8  of  the  Hudson  wd 
occur  in  considerable  qoantity.    This  ' 

of  the  city,  and  is  distributed  through         Ke?olution  north  of  Crom 
by  Mr.  Peter  Townsend  many  year  ^    .Villiam  Galliland,  a  merchant  ol 
Peter  T.  Curtenius  was  the  '      l-^  *  colony  of  mechanics  and  la- 
city  of  New  Yo'rk  before  the      ./   -i^^  saw-mills,  a  smiihery,  and  oihei 
H«Y  ^^  *  P*P«'  ®^  *^'     ^^ "  ""^^  "*^°°  ^^®  compass  was  nuiiced  by 

^^og-       of  the  water-v       '!^^'  ^^  ^^^  existence  thence  infiTrcd.    In 
the  foundery  of  Shar        /^^^'^^  that ''Joseph  Carter,  of  Scituaie, 

formance  of  the  V      "j'J-'^^  ™^°^^  ^^  *^"  ^^^  ^^^"  *^^^^  ^"^  "^'* 
extremely  well  p      .^  ''^ --^   •  ^-^^^  ^^"*  annually."    In  March,  17>3,  it 

..'^'^..^     Jv»hn  Gilbert,   owner  Berkshire   rurnai'e  in 

(l)TheeiC7>     ,  f """'''.  .«  .••:3cemed  in  it  ut  his  own  expense.     Mcin.  to 

with  water  f     ''^..-'^^  ^  n  may  safcly  visit  the  jjlaee.'-'     The  iron-mann- 

This  flw         ^*     .r'.i"*^*  regnon  was  commenceii  some  years  alur  J»y  ibe 

city  by       'j^/' '  ''\,  -ii'  who  tiowed  in  after  the  Pence.     In  ISol,  llie  fir>l 

"*  '      iJ/^'^li  •'•••^*^'''*-'  ^°^^'  "^^  Willsboro  Falls  on  ilie  liorniri.  where 

,  '   -T   Tir^op  and  Levi  lii'^hlv  coiiinjeneed   wiili    Criarles 

i<*  ^  ..    .c  Svhenectadv,  the  manufaclure  of  ancliors,  «»f  from 

''      ....   j.'>w  weijrht,  under  a  ten  years  contract  wiili  jjarties  iu 

P  "  1  .  .'-i.:x>.  for  the  numerous  saw-mills  of  tlie  n-j^iuii.  i:rist- 

^^'"       ..      a:..1  afierwanl  steamboat  irons,  were  inailo  id  liii-  ffan- 

^  ^.    •  »»  ../.iiuutely  changed  to  a  bl-miucry,  aiil  is  siiii  iu  i.jivra- 

^  '       ^      ...-.vi  as  a  remarkable  circuiii.slaiu'e,  thai  the  ore  n<;d  in 

■ 

"^.^      !    '.Ars.  until  the  diseovery  of  the  Ariiull  uiv  lieil  in  c;.Lt«.ii 
,.^  v;!!.*.'!  pally  obtained  from  Veniniiit,  thr  uiily  ikp  »>::  ih-'n 


,  >  .  :;'.;U  rej^ion  being  at  Basin   llarijor.     Some  oiv  wa-  ai<u 


_^,.^-       v.:  Canada,  whither  one  or  two  uiisun-i's^fiil  an":iip>  wore 

.--1       -^   -'^'^  anchors.'     A  rolling-mill  was,  a  ftw  vi-ars  laitr,  »  rt-oied 

,..  V     /    li^'*!i  ^^  the  same  stream,  at  which  nail-idates  in  larire  quan- 

«  .  ..«■>  Survey  of  K-!icx  County.  M.-iino,  N'fW  lT.iiii|i-)iir>\  aii  1  Vi  r:i...r;'.     la 

'.    .-      -.  •iii'ii.''o  bo'lie*'  of  inm  ore  in  C.-umi  l;i  the  Irviich  :iic  >.\\\  \  •  hiic  !  li  an 

,     .         ■•  .\   Ni'W  Y'lrk  hcl«»n-^  I'l  tliv  ex-  ir-ii  furr. .!•••■  as  larly  :!•=    IT  17.  i.n   i   •■r.iE'h 

...  •..     '..■    '"t   l'ii«":iry  i-n.-s  which  nrot«*hes  of  llu-  S:.  Miinrii-!-  rivvr.  ?fv.  i:  n-.::-  -    :,  r:h 

,       •.    ««.  «.:i'iiy  "lirucri.iu   fr'/ni  the  Colw-  of  Tr-'is    liivv.i-.-.  iij    tin*    In;*  -r   i  r- vucr, 

^.    *    M    .:-.'.r.u  in    N'-vji   Sc-ilia — whuro   it  wh».ro   ihi-   Sr.    .Maurirt-   r.-V,-.  I;;-:    :-..ri.a»'« 

I.     -.'.i.    A-.i'lia   Fiirn:i'-o  at  (treat  Vil-  n-.w  i-.     A  mrirn.f.iitory  i  r'  -ii..!.*     :  i '«  «ra- 

,^s     .11     I  .«;i.v    riv.-r.   wirh    i!j:i;;netic    an  I  c«t;iy.!i..bi' 1  :if  (^wl.  r  :ii  1  :»■  1.  w;.    '  . -.ii  ihe 

J..-,  .i".  n  -M-  iM  l.ir^e  •.lu.uirity.  ini'l  in  ol«iso  fir-'t  six  tii   r-il--,  rxjn-rti-  i  ;;"ii  t.  n,  .-j  \\%)X% 

■i,'\i.nii*  1.1  ti'-milainH- tif  hiruiniinui?  coal  !u    1  i«iri  l.i,    ihe    W..«jl    Iii.Iie.<,    an  J    SwUlh 

iiiimi.  \\    Ni-w   l(run^wii.k,  C.iuadA   Eaa't,  Ain<.Tic:i. 
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•»nd  sapplied  to  the  nail-factorj  at  Fair  Haven,  Yt,  at 

%  v'orks,"  a  forge  with  four  to  six  fires,  was  built  in 

Hi,  on  a  branch  of  the  Au  Sable  river,  by  Archibald 

*V  •'  using  ore  fn  the  neighborhood,  which,  however,  proved 

^^  y.      After  a  few  years  of  prosperous  business,  and  with 

r  advantage,  the  worlds  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
vO  from  the  Arnold  mine  in  Clinton  County,  which  had  been  sub- 
..uted,  but  chiefly  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  markets  reached 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Cham  plain.  After  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Champlain  Canal  had  furnished  an  outlet  to  this  region, 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  with  Archibald  Robertson  and  David  Henderson,  erected 
AairasdM  ^^^  ^^^^  furnace  of  the  Adirondac  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
^**'*^  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  was  in  a 
•ecluded  spot  among  the  Adirondac  hills,  where,  an  Indian  hunter 
had  revealed  to  Mr.  Henderson  a  vast  deposit  of  the  richest  ore,  sur> 
roonded  by  all  the  materials  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  Iron.  A 
blast-furnace,  with  forge  fires,  a  puddling-furnace,  etc.,  were  subsequently 
added,  until  the  business  expanded  to  one  of  the  first  class.  The  Iron 
made  was  of  rare  excellence  for  toughness  and  strength,  and  especially 
yi^  adapted  for  making  nails  and  steel.     At  the  Adirondac  Steel- 

CMi^ted.  ^.Qrks  of  the-^Company,  in  Jersey  City,  the  manufacture  of 
cast-steel  was  first  successfully  established  in  this  country,  and  their 
specimens  of  steel  and  of  the  iron  from  which  it  was  made,  received  the 
premiam  at  the  great  London  Exhibition.  The  ore  from  some  of  the 
beds  in  this  county,  as  the  old  Sandford  mine,  yields  75  per  cent,  of  Iron, 
and  much  is  yearly  exported  to  Pittsburg  and  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
Taoia,  to  Maine,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  those  States.  The  county  now  contains  a  number  of 
fturnaces,  some  16  or  more  bloomeries,  and  other  extensive  works,  and 
Clinton  County  an  equal  or  greater  number.  In  all  the  counties  before 
mentioned  are  a  number  of  prosperous  Iron-works.  Several  villages 
and  towns,  as  Keesville,  owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Iron-interest,  which  is  nowhere  conducted  with 
more  skill  and  enterprise. 

The  progress  of  New  York  in  the  various  miscellaneous  branches  of 
manafactore  involving  the  use  of  metals,  was  not  so  great  in  the  last 
centary  as  that  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania.  Some  departments 
of  the  gun-manufacture  were  carried  on  at  Albany  as  early  as  1740. 
Oan-siocks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Vander  Poel,  the  proprietor  of  a 
saw-mill  on  Beavers  Creek.     It  was  an  active  business  in  1748,  when 
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mftsses,  and  coDcretions  underlie  the  Tallejs  of  the  Sarmnae,  the  Aa 
Sable,  the  Scroon,  and  of  the  seTeral  head  streams  of  the  Hadaon  aad 
the  tribatari6s  of  the  Lake. 

The  only  settlement  made  before  the  Revolation  north  of  Crown 
Point  in  this  region  of  forest,  was  by  William  Qalliland,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  who,  in  Maj,  1165,  planted  a  colony  of  mechanics  and  li^ 
borers  on  the  Boqaet,  where  they  built  saw-mills,  a  smithery,  and  other 
improvements.  The  influence  of  iron  upon  the  compass  was  noticed  by 
Galliland  in  the  following  year,  and  its  existence  thence  inferred.  Ii 
July,  1780,  he  notes  in  his  journal  that  ''Joseph  Carter,  of  Scituate, 
Rhode  Island,  offers  6d  lawful  money  per  ton  for  iron  ore,  and  raise 
it  at  his  own  expense,  500  to  1,000  tons  annually."  In  March,  1783,  it 
is  again  recorded  that  "  John  Qilbert,  owner  Berkshire  Furnace  ia 
Lenox,  proposes  to  be  concerned  in  it  at  his  own  expense.  Mem.  to 
write  him  as  soon  as  we  may  safely  visit  the  place."*  The  iron-manu- 
facture in  this  important  region  was  commenced  some  years  after  by  the 
New  England  people,  who  flowed  in  after  the  Peace.     In  1801,  the  first 

Iron-works  were  built  at  Willsboro  Falls  on  the  Boquet,  where 
iroB-works  Georgc  Throop  and  Levi  Highly  commenced   with   Charles 

Kane,  of  Schenectady,  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  of  from 
300  to  1,500  lbs.  weight,  nnder  a  ten  years  contract  with  parties  in 
Troy.  Mill  cranks,  for  the  numerous  saw-mills  of  the  region,  grist- 
mill machinery,  and  afterward  steamboat  irons,*  were  made  at  this  foun- 
dery,  which  was  ultimately  changed  to  a  bloomery,  and  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  noticed  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  ore  used  in 
the  first  ten  years,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Arnold  ore  bed  in  Clinton 
County,  was  principally  obtained  from  Vermont,  the  only  deposit  then 
opened  in  all  that  region  being  at  Basin  Harbor.  Some  ore  was  aLw 
brought  from  Canada,  whither  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  export  anchors.'  A  rolling-mill  was,  a  few  years  later,  erected 
by  W.  D.  Ross  on  the  same  stream,  at  which  nail-plates  in  large  quan- 


(1)  Watson's  Surrey  of  Essex  County. 

(3)  The  immense  bodies  of  iron  ore  in 
this  section  of  New  York  belong  to  the  ex- 
tended belt  of  primary  ores  which  stretches 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  (he  Cobe- 
•|uid  Mountain  in  Nova  Scotia — where  it 
supports  the  Acadia  Furnace  at  Qreat  Vil- 
lage, on  Folly  river,  with  magnetic  and 
specular  ore  in  large  quantity,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  abundance  of  bituminous  coal 
—through   New  Brunswick,  Canada  East, 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  In 
Canada  the  French  are  said  to  hare  had  aft 
iron-furnace  as  early  as  1717,  on  a  branch 
of  the  St.  Maurice  river,  seven  miles  north 
of  Trois  Rivi<^res,  ib  the  lower  province, 
where  the  St.  Maurice  cold-blsist  furnace 
now  19.  A  nianufiictory  of  small  nails  was 
established  at  Quebec  in  17A4,  which,  in  tb« 
first  six  months,  exported  300  tons  of  nailf 
to  Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and  Somtk 
America. 
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tities  were  made,  and  sopplied  to  the  nail-faiitorj  at  Fair  Jlaven,  Yt,  at 
$8  per  cwt. 

The  "  Elba  Iron- Works,"  a  forge  with  four  to  six  fires,  was  built  in 
1809,  at  North  Elba,  on  a  branch  of  the  Au  Sable  ri?er,  by  Archibald 
Mclntjre  &  Co.,  using  ore  fn  the  neighborhood,  which,  however,  proved 
too  refractorj.  After  a  few  years  of  prosperous  business,  and  with 
every  other  advantage,  the  works  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
distance  from  the  Arnold  mine  in  Clinton  County,  which  had  been  sub* 
Btituted,  but  chiefly  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  markets  reached 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain.  After  the  constme* 
tion  of  the  Champlain  Canal  had  furnished  an  outlet  to  this  region, 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  with  Archibald  Robertson  and  David  Henderson,  erected 
idiroodM  ^^®  fifst  furnace  of  the  Adirondac  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
^**""-  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  was  in  a 
secluded  spot  among  the  Adirondac  hills,  where,  an  Indian  hunter 
had  revealed  to  Mr.  Henderson  a  vast  deposit  of  the  richest  ore,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  materials  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  Iron.  A 
blast-furnace,  with  forge  fires,  a  puddling-furnace,  etc.,  were  subsequently 
added,  until  the  business  expanded  to  one  of  the  first  class.  The  Iron 
made  was  of  rare  excellence  for  toughness  and  strength,  and  especially 
^^  adapted  for  making  nails  and  steel.     At  the  Adirondac  Steel- 

Cast-itMi.  ^Qpkg  Qf  tha^Company,  in  Jersey  City,  the  manufacture  of 
casi'fdeel  was  first  successfully  established  in  this  country,  and  their 
specimens  of  steel  and  of  the  iron  from  which  it  was  made,  received  the 
premium  at  the  great  London  Exhibition.  The  ore  from  some  of  the 
beds  in  this  county,  as  the  old  Sandford  mine,  yields  75  per  cent,  of  Iron, 
and  much  is  yearly  exported  to  Pittsburg  and  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
rania,  to  Maine,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  those  States.  The  county  now  contains  a  number  of 
fomaces,  some  16  or  more  bloomeries,  and  other  extensive  works,  and 
Clinton  County  an  equal  or  greater  number.  In  all  the  counties  before 
mentioned  are  a  number  of  prosperous  Iron-works.  Several  villages 
and  towns,  as  Keesville,  owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Iron-interest,  which  is  nowhere  conducted  with 
more  skill  and  enterprise. 

The  progress  of  New  York  in  the  various  miscellaneous  branches  of 
manufacture  involving  the  use  of  metals,  was  not  so  great  in  the  last 
century  as  that  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania.  Some  departments 
of  the  gun-manufacture  were  carried  on  at  Albany  as  early  as  1740. 
Gun-stocks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Vander  Poel,  the  proprietor  of  a 
saw-mill  on  Beavers  Creek.     It  was  an  active  business  in  1748,  when 
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mftsses,  and  concretions  underlie  the  yallejs  of  tlie  Sarmnac,  the  Aa 
Sable,  the  Scroon,  and  of  the  seTeral  head  streams  of  the  Hadson  aad 
the  tributaries  of  the  Lake. 

The  only  settlement  made  before  the  ReTolution  north  of  Crown 
Point  in  this  region  of  forest,  was  by  William  Qalliland,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  who,  in  Maj,  1165,  planted  a  colony  of  mechanics  and  li^ 
borers  on  the  Boquet,  where  they  built  saw-mills,  a  smithery,  and  other 
improvements.  The  influence  of  iron  upon  the  compass  was  noticed  by 
Galliland  in  the  following  year,  and  its  existence  thence  inferred.  Ii 
July,  1780,  he  notes  in  his  journal  that  "Joseph  Carter,  of  Scitoate, 
Rhode  Island,  offers  M.  lawful  money  per  ton  for  iron  ore,  and  raise 
it  at  his  own  expense,  500  to  1,000  tons  annually."  In  March,  1783,  it 
is  again  recorded  that  ''John  Gilbert,  owner  Berkshire  Furnace  ia 
Lenox,  proposes  to  be  concerned  in  it  at  his  own  expense.  Mem.  to 
write  him  as  soon  as  we  may  safely  visit  the  place."*  The  iron-maou- 
facture  in  this  important  region  was  commenced  some  years  after  by  the 
New  England  people,  who  flowed  in  after  the  Peace.     In  1801,  the  first 

Iron-works  were  built  at  Willsboro  Falls  on  the  Boquet,  where 
iroB-works  Gcorgc  Throop  and  Levi  Highly  commenced  with   Charles 

Kane,  of  Schenectady,  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  of  from 
300  to  1,500  lbs.  weight,  under  a  ten  years  contract  with  parties  in 
Troy.  Mill  cranks,  for  the  numerous  saw-mills  of  the  region,  grist- 
mill machinery,  and  afterward  steamboat  irons,-  were  made  at  this  foun- 
dery,  which  was  ultimately  changed  to  a  bloomerv,  and  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  noticed  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  ore  used  in 
the  first  ten  years,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Arnold  ore  bed  in  Clinton 
County,  was  principally  obtained  from  Vermout,  the  only  deposit  then 
opened  in  all  that  region  being  at  Basin  Harbor.  Some  ore  was  dlso 
brought  from  Canada,  whither  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  export  anchors.'  A  rolling-mill  was,  a  few  years  later,  erected 
by  W.  D.  Ross  on  the  same  stream,  at  which  nail-plates  in  large  quao- 


(1)  Wateon's  Surrey  of  Essex  County. 

(3)  The  inimenso  bodies  of  iron  ore  in 
this  section  of  New  York  belong  to  the  ex- 
tended belt  of  primary  ores  which  stretchef 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  Cobe- 
•}uid  Mountain  in  Nura  Scotia — where  it 
supports  the  Acadia  Furnace  at  Qreat  Vil- 
lage, on  Folly  river,  with  magnetic  and 
specular  ore  in  large  ({uantity,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  abundance  of  bituminous  coal 
—through   New  Brunswick,  Canada  East, 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  VermoDt.  In 
Canada  the  French  are  said  to  hare  had  an 
iron -furnace  as  early  as  1717,  on  a  branch 
of  the  St.  Maurice  river,  seven  miles  north 
of  Trois  Rividres,  in  the  lower  province, 
where  the  St.  Maurice  cold-blast  furnace 
now  i!<.  A  manufactory  of  small  nails  was 
establi8hod  at  Quebec  in  1T64,  which,  in  the 
first  six  months,  exporteii  300  tons  of  naiU 
to  Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and  Sevth 
America. 
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titiei  were  made,  and  sapplied  to  the  nail-faiitory  at  Fair  Haven,  Yt,  at 
$8  per  cwt. 

The  "  Elba  Iron-Works,"  a  forge  with  four  to  six  fires,  was  built  in 
1809,  at  North  Elba,  on  a  branch  of  the  An  Sable  river,  by  Archibald 
Mclntyre  &  Co.,  using  ore  fn  the  neighborhood,  which,  however,  proved 
too  refractory.  After  a  few  years  of  prosperous  business,  and  with 
every  other  advantage,  the  works  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
distance  from  the  Arnold  mine  in  Clinton  County,  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted, but  chiefly  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  markets  reached 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain.  After  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Champlain  Canal  had  furnished  an  outlet  to  this  region, 
Jtfr.  Mclntyre,  with  Archibald  Robertson  and  David  Henderson,  erected 
AdirondM  ^^^  ^^^^  fumacc  of  the  Adirondac  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
workfc  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  was  in  a 
•ecluded  spot  among  the  Adirondac  hills,  where,  an  Indian  hunter 
bad  revealed  to  Mr.  Henderson  a  vast  deposit  of  the  richest  ore,  sur* 
rounded  by  all  the  materials  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  Iron.  A 
blast-furnace,  with  forge  fires,  a  puddling- furnace,  etc.,  were  subsequently 
added,  until  the  business  expanded  to  one  of  the  first  class.  The  Iron 
made  was  of  rare  excellence  for  toughness  and  strength,  and  especially 
ji^  adapted  for  making  nails  and  steel.     At  the  Adirondac  Steel- 

Casi-ateei.  ^Qr^g  Qf  the^Compauy,  in  Jersey  City,  the  manufacture  of 
casi-ateel  was  first  successfully  established  in  this  country,  and  their 
specimens  of  steel  and  of  the  iron  from  which  it  was  made,  received  the 
premium  at  the  great  London  Exhibition.  The  ore  from  some  of  the 
beds  in  this  county,  as  the  old  Sandford  mine,  yields  75  per  cent,  of  Iron, 
and  much  is  yearly  exported  to  Pittsburg  and  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
yania,  to  Maine,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  those  States.  The  county  now  contains  a  number  of 
furnaces,  some  16  or  more  bloomeries,  and  other  extensive  works,  and 
Clinton  County  an  equal  or  greater  number.  In  all  the  counties  before 
mentioned  are  a  number  of  prosperous  Iron-works.  Several  villages 
and  towns,  as  Keesville,  owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Iron-interest,  which  is  nowhere  conducted  with 
more  skill  and  enterprise. 

The  progress  of  New  York  in  the  various  miscellaneous  branches  of 
manufacture  involving  the  use  of  metals,  was  not  so  great  in  the  last 
century  as  that  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania.  Some  departments 
of  the  gun-manufacture  were  carried  on  at  Albany  as  early  as  1740. 
Onn-stocks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Vander  Poel,  the  proprietor  of  a 
saw-mill  on  Beavers  Creek.     It  was  an  active  business  in  1748,  when 
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mtsses,  and  concretions  underlie  the  valleys  of  the  Saranae,  the  An 
Sable,  the  Scroon,  and  of  the  several  head  streams  of  the  Hadson  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  Lake. 

The  only  settlement  made  before  the  Revolation  north  of  Crown 
Point  in  this  region  of  forest,  was  bj  William  Galliland,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  who,  in  Maj,  1765,  planted  a  colony  of  mechanics  and  hp 
borers  on  the  Boqaet,  where  they  built  saw-mills,  a  smitherj,  and  other 
improvements.  The  influence  of  iron  upon  the  compass  was  noticed  by 
Qalliland  in  the  following  year,  and  its  existence  thence  inferred.  la 
July,  1780,  he  notes  in  his  journal  that  ''Joseph  Carter,  of  Scitnala, 
Rhode  Island,  offers  %d.  lawful  money  per  ton  for  iron  ore,  and  ruit 
it  at  his  own  expense,  500  to  1,000  tons  annually."  In  March,  1783,  it 
is  again  recorded  that  ''  John  Gilbert,  owner  Berkshire  Furnace  ia 
Lenox,  proposes  to  be  concerned  in  it  at  his  own  expense.  Mem.  to 
write  him  as  soon  as  we  may  safely  visit  the  place."*  The  iron-maau- 
facture  in  this  important  region  was  commenced  some  years  after  by  the 
New  England  people,  who  flowed  in  after  the  Peace.     In  1801,  the  first 

Iron-works  were  built  at  Willsboro  Falls  on  the  Boquet,  where 
iron-workB  Georgc  Throop  and  Levi  Highly  commenced  with   Charles 

Kane,  of  Schenectady,  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  of  from 
300  to  1,500  lbs.  weight,  under  a  ten  years  contract  with  parties  in 
Troy.  Mill  cranks,  for  the  numerous  saw-mills  of  the  region,  grist- 
mill machinery,  and  afterward  steamboat  irons,*  were  made  at  this  foon« 
dery,  which  was  ultimately  changed  to  a  bloomery,  and  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  noticed  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  tiiat  the  ore  used  in 
the  first  ten  years,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Arnold  ore  bed  in  Clinton 
County,  was  principally  obtained  from  Vermont,  the  only  deposit  then 
opened  in  all  that  region  being  at  Basin  Harbor.  Some  ore  was  also 
brought  from  Canada,  whither  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  export  anchors.'  A  rolling-mill  was,  a  few  years  later,  erected 
by  W.  D.  Ross  on  the  same  stream,  at  which  nail-plates  in  large  quan- 

(1)  Wat80D*8  Saryey  of  Essex  Countj.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  VermonL    In 

(2)  The  immense  bodies  of  iron  ore  in  Canada  the  Freneh  are  said  to  hare  bad  am 
this  section  of  New  York  belong  to  the  ex-  iron-furnace  as  earlj  as  1717,  on  a  branch 
tended  belt  of  primary  ores  which  stretches  of  the  St.  Maurice  rirer,  seven  miles  north 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  Cobe-  of  Trois  Rivi<^res,  ih  the  lower  prorinee, 
«|uid  Mountain  in  Nova  Scotia — where  it  where  the  St.  Maurice  cold-blast  fumaM 
supports  the  Acadia  Furnace  at  Great  Vil-  now  is.  A  manufactory  of  small  nailt  wti 
lage,  on  Folly  river,  with  magnetic  and  established  at  Quebec  in  1T64,  which,  in  tht 
specular  ore  in  large  quantity,  and  in  close  first  six  months,  exported  300  tons  of  nails 
proximity  to  abundance  of  bituminous  coal  to  Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and  Soath 
—through  New  Brunswick,  Canada  East,  America. 
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tities  were  made,  and  sapplied  to  the  nail-fadtory  at  Fair  Jlaveo,  Yt,  al 
$8  per  cwt 

The  "  Elba  Iron- Works,"  a  forge  with  four  to  six  fires,  was  built  in 
1809,  at  North  Elba,  on  a  branch  of  the  An  Sable  river,  by  Archibald 
Mclntjre  &  Co.,  using  ore  fn  the  neighborhood,  which,  however,  proved 
too  refractory.  After  a  few  years  of  prosperous  business,  and  with 
every  other  advantage,  the  works  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
distance  from  the  Arnold  mine  in  Clinton  County,  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted, but  chiefly  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  markets  reached 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Cham  plain.  After  the  construe- 
lion  of  the  Champlain  Canal  had  furnished  an  outlet  to  this  region, 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  with  Archibald  Robertson  and  David  Henderson,  erected 
AdiroAdM  ^^®  fi^s^  furnace  of  the  Adirondac  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
woru.  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  was  in  a 
secluded  spot  among  the  Adirondac  hills,  where,  an  Indian  hunter 
had  revealed  to  Mr.  Henderson  a  vast  deposit  of  the  richest  ore,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  materials  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  Iron.  A 
blast-furnace,  with  forge  fires,  a  puddling-furnace,  etc.,  were  subsequently 
added,  until  the  business  expanded  to  one  of  the  first  class.  The  Iron 
made  was  of  rare  excellence  for  toughness  and  strength,  and  especially 
pi^  adapted  for  making  nails  and  steel.     At  the  Adirondac  Steel- 

Caai-fttMi.  ^orks  of  th&^Compauy,  in  Jersey  City,  the  manufacture  of 
cast-steel  was  first  successfully  established  in  this  country,  and  their 
specimens  of  steel  and  of  the  iron  from  which  it  was  made,  received  the 
premium  at  the  great  London  Exhibition.  The  ore  from  some  of  the 
beds  in  this  county,  as  the  old  Sandford  mine,  yields  75  per  cent,  of  Iron, 
and  much  is  yearly  exported  to  Pittsburg  and  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Maine,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  those  States.  The  county  now  contains  a  number  of 
furnaces,  some  16  or  more  bloomeries,  and  other  extensive  works,  and 
Clinton  County  an  equal  or  greater  number.  In  all  the  counties  before 
mentioned  are  a  number  of  prosperous  Iron-works.  Several  villages 
and  towns,  as  Keesville,  owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Iron-interest,  which  is  nowhere  conducted  with 
more  skill  and  enterprise. 

The  progress  of  New  York  in  the  various  miscellaneous  branches  of 
manufacture  involving  the  use  of  metals,  was  not  so  great  in  the  last 
century  as  that  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania.  Some  departments 
of  the  gun-manufacture  were  carried  on  at  Albany  as  early  as  IT 40. 
Gun-stocks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Vander  Poel,  the  proprietor  of  a 
saw-mill  on  Beavers  Creek.     It  was  an  active  business  in  1748,  when 
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Kalm  visited  the  place.  Mnskets  or  rifles  were  made  in  consideraGii 
qaantity  for  the  Indian  trade,  of  which  Albany  was  a  principal  ceiitrs. 
The  stocks  were  made  of  wild  cherry,  red  maple,  and  occasionaUy  of  the 
black  walnat  of  Pennsylvania.  The  armories  at  Albany  were  employed 
by  the  government  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution. 

Naih  had  long  been  an  article  of  handicraft  prodaction  in  aeversl 
of  the  Colonies.  But  the  consumption  of  nails  and  spikes  was  eno^ 
mous,  and  the  importations  from  England  always  large  in  some  of  ths 
Provinces.  During  the  war,  when  English  nails  could  no  longer  be  ob> 
tained  with  ease,  some  were  imported  from  France  but  were  not  liked, 
and  the  people  were  forced  to  increase  the  domestic  production.  A 
future  independence  for  all  articles  of  simple  manufacture,  like  nafli 
and  spikes,  was  felt  to  be  necessary  under  the  new  hopes  inspired  by  ii 
independent  nationality. 

On  the  revival  of  industry  after  the  Peace,  a  nail  manafactory  wm 
established  in  the  year  1787  on  Orange  street,  Albany,  by  Garret  Wit- 
2f^ji.  beck.     He  manufactured  8s  and  lOs  at  one  shilling,  and  SOi 

^0^^^'  and  24s  at  eleven  pence  per  pound.  The  quality  was  claimed 
to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  imported.  During  the  same  year,  aa* 
other  factory,  in  which  every  description  of  nails  was  manufactoicd, 
was  erected  in  or  near  the  same  town  by  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Douw,  and 
Ten  Eyck.  Their  nails  were  also  represented#to  be  as  cheap  as  any 
foreign  nails,  and  superior  to  them  in  quality. 

Carriage-building  has  in  late  years  become  a  considerable  business  in 
New  York.  Among  the  reminiscences  collected  from  aged  citixens  by 
the  late  Mr.  Watson,  the  annalist,  was  the  statement  that  be- 
buiidiut;  fore  the  Revolution,  carts  were  not  allowed  to  have  tires  upon 
their  wheels.  I^rivate  carriages  were  by  no  means  a  common 
thing  in  most  American  cities  in  colonial  times.  About  the  year  1T68, 
the  manufacture  of  carriages  of  all  kinds  was  announced  as  a  new  bmi* 
ness  in  New  York,  by  Elkanah  and  William  Deane  from  Dublin.  They 
brought  out  their  workmen,  as  they  state,  at  great  expense,  aud  were 
prepared  to  make  coaciies,  chariots,  landaus,  phaetons,  post-chaises,  car* 
riclcs,  chairs,  sedans,  and  sleighs  five  per  cent  below  the  importation 
prices. 

Coach  springs  were  first  made  in  the  city  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  from 
England,  who  came  out  as  a  shopmate  of  Mr.  Grant  Thorbum,  and  for 
a  time  prospered  in  the  business. 

Jewelers  and  silversmiths  were  numerous  in  New  York  from  an  early 
period.  Anthony  Lamb  was  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  as  early 
as  1750,  and  manufactured  Godfrey's  quadrant  in  an  improved  form. 
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Henry  Witeman,  from  Philadelphia,  set  up  the  manufactDre  of  metal 
buttons  near  the  Fly  Market  soon  after. 

Among  those  who  labored  to  introduce  the  era  of  steam  in  the 
Iron -manufacture  and  all   those   branches   which   it  subserves,  sereral 

citizens  of  New  York  and   its  vicinity  were  early  engaged, 
sterena        Its   dircct'  agency   in  the  several   departments  of  the   iron 

business  has  been  as  a  new  creation ;  and  Us  numerous  appu« 
cations  to  machinery  of  all  kinds  has  constantly  augmented  the  demand 
for  Iron,  and  extended  the  field  for  labor,  capital,  and  skill  to  a  degree 
impossible  without  it.  In  this  connection,  Christopher  Colles,  John 
Stevens,  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  Robert  Fulton,  appear  among  the 
earliest  laborers,  The  name  of  Stevens  is  associated  with  that  of  Fitch ' 
in  the  first  application  of  steam  to  navigation  ;  and  his  patented  im- 
provements in  the  engine  of  Savery,  the  boiler,  bellows,  etc.,  were  among 
the  earliest  granted  by  the  new  government.  In  the  year  following  the 
splendid  success  of  Fulton  on  the  Hudson,  the  steamboat  Pheniz,  built 
by  John  C.  Stevens,  and  navigated  by  his  son  Robert  L.  Stevens  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  was  probably  the  first  that  traversed  tlie  Atlantic. 
When  the  grand  idea  of  a  canal  through  the  State,  suggested  by  Colles, 
was  advocated  in  New  York,  Stevens  proposed  a  railroad  instead,  which 
would,  if  followed,  have  given  the  Empire  Stiate  the  precedence  in  that 
anequaled  system  of  internal  communication.  To  her  vast  system  of 
canals,  secured  by  the  efforts  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  others,  and  to  her 
magnificent  railways  in  connection  with  steam,  New  York  owes  the 
devolopment  of  her  great  iron  resources  no  less  than  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  State.  Her  immense  foreign  commerce  is 
equally  the  result  of  steam-power  applied  to  ocean  travel. 

New  Jersey. — The  system  of  Primary  and  older  Secondary  rocks, 
which  furnish  the  immense  masses  of  iron  ore  in  New  York,  carry  with 
them  where  they  cross  into  New  Jersey  in  the  gneissoid  structure  of  the 
south  mountain  range,  the  same  rich  veins  of  magnetic  oxyd  and  brown 
hematite  ore.  These,  with  the  bog  ore  of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
formations  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  have  supplied  numerous 
Iron-works  from  the  earliest  colonial  days.  The  metallic  wealth  of  New 
Jersey  was  partially  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers,  and  early  became  the  principal  source  of 
domestic  Iron. 

The  earliest  Iron-works  in  that  Province  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count belonged  to  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  a  merchant  of  Barbadoes, 
whose  brother  Richard,  of  Morrisiana,  and  himself  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Morris  family  in  that  and  a^'acent  States.     These  works  were 
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situated  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbory,  in  Monmouth  Coantj,  and, 
other  improvements  of  the  owner,  formed  a  large  establishment  for  thai 
First  Iron-  P^Hod.  We  are  unable  to  say  at  what  date  precisely  they 
work*.  yf^Ye  erected.  They  are  supposed  by  Dr.  O'Callaghan  to  have 
been  purchased  of  James  Grower,  who  in  1650  was  the  collector  for  the 
poor  at  Gravesend  on  Long  Island.  In  1655,  Grover,  with  other  disaf* 
fected  people,  hoisted  the  British  ensign  at  that  place,  and  read  a  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  the  Dutch  government.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  petition  from  some  of  the  Yankee  inhabitants  of 
the  Island  to  Cromwell  asking  to  be  emancipated  from  the  Dutch  yoke 
He  subsequently  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  owner  of  the  Iron-works  in  question.  >  Shrewsbury  was  settled 
by  Connecticut  people  about  the  year  1664,  when  the  Province  was 
surrendered  to  the  English.  Henry  Leonard,  one  of  the  workmen  at  the 
first  Iron-works  in  I^ynn,  Mass.,  removed  to  this  part  of  Jersey  near 
that  time,  and  is  said  to  have  set  up  one  of  the  first  forges  in  the 
Province. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  Mr.  Morris  is  dated  October  25,  1676,  and  em- 
braced 3,540  acres,  with  full  liberty  to  him  and  his  heirs  "  to  dig,  delve, 
and  carry  away  all  such  mines  for  iron  as  they  shall  find  or  see  fit  to 
dig  and  carry  away  to  the  iron  work,  or  that  shall  be  found  in  that  tract 
of  land  that  lies  enclosed  between  the  southeast  branch  of  the  Raritan 
river  and  the  whale  pond  on  the  sea  side,  and  is  bounded  from  thence  by 
the  sea  and  branch  of  the  sea  to  the  eastward  to  the  Raritan  river,  he  or 
they  paying  all  such  just  damages  to  the  owners  of  the  land  where  ihej 
shall  dig  as  shall  be  judged  is  done  by  trespass  of  cattle,  or  otherwise 
sustained  by  the  carting  and  carrying  of  the  said  mine  to  the  work."* 

The  East  Jersey  Proprietaries,  in  their  account  of  the  Province  in 
1682,  speak  of  its  mineral  treasures  as  remaining  to  be  discovered,  bat 
they  state  that  a  smelting-furnace  and  forge  were  already  set  up,  which 
made  good  Iron,  and  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  These  were 
doubtless  the  works  of  Colonel  Morris,  which  then  employed  sixty  or 
seventy  negroes  in  addition  to  white  servants  and  dejiendents  of  the 
proprietor.  Shrewsbury  was  at  that  date  the  most  southern  settlement 
in  the  Province,  and  had  a  population  of  about  400 ;  that  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  the  seat  of  government,  being  about  700,  and  of  Newark 
500. 

In  December,  1741,  Mr.  Morris  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  transmitting  an  address  from  the  Council  and  Assembly  a^ikio^ 

(1)  O'CalUgbsn'8  New   Netherlands,  iL         (3)  Whitehead'!  Eait  Jertej,  i.  91. 
141. 
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for  encooragement  of  the  mannfactare  of  Iron  in  the  Province.  It 
woald  thus  appear  to  have  already  become  a  promising  industry  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  first  settlement  in  Sussex  and  Morris  counties  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  made  about  the  year  1685,  by  people  from  the  older  towns 
MoRis  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  England,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
^^^J-  the  iron  ores  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hanover,  in  Morris 
Ooanty.  They  early  erected  several  forges,  and  engaged  extensively  in 
the  Iron-manufacture.  The  several  spurs  of  the  great  Apalachian  chain 
which  diversify  these  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Northwestern  New 
Jersey  were  alike  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the 
ores  which  they  embosomed,  and  for  their  affluence  of  wood  and  water- 
power  for  carrying  on  the  mannfactare  of  Iron. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  ten  mines  were  wrought  within  the 
limits  of  Morris  County,  which  contained  two  furnaces,  three  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  and  about  forty  forges  with  two  to  four  fires  each.  Dr. 
Satchell,  in  his  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Jersey  for  1855,  enumerates  and  describes  upward  of  eighty  iron  mines 
within  the  four  counties  of  Sussex,  Passaic,  Morris,  and  Warreo. 
These  furnish  principally  the  magnetic  oxyd,  hydrated  peroxyd,  and 
other  primary  ores.  The  ores  of  other  metals,  as  zinc  and  copper,  are- 
also  found  in  the  same  interesting  region. 

The  site  first  occupied  by  the  settlers  of  Hanover,  still  known  as  "the 
old  forges,"  was  about  twenty  miles  eastward  from  the  mine  whence  they 
obtained  the  ore.  This  was  the  celebrated  Suckasunny  mine  in  the 
town  of  Randolph,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.  The  ore  was  carried 
thence  to  the  works  in  leathern  bags  on  pack-horses,  and  the  iron  was 
conveyed  back  in  the  same  way  over  the  Orange  Mountains  to  Newark. 
Forges  at  Morristown,  and  some  in  Essex  County,  were  long  supplied 
Id  the  same  way  from  the  rich  ore  of  the  mine,  some  of  which  is  highly 
magnetic,  and  yielded,  on  analysis,  over  80  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  ore. 
was  for  some  time  free  to  all,  but  in  1717  the  land  was  taken  up  by 
Joseph  Kirkbnde.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  mine  became  the 
Dtekenon  property  of  the  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  formerly  Secretary 
^^"•'  of  the  Navy,  who  resided  near  Dover,  and  was  extensively  en- 

gaged in  mining  the  ore.  The  mine  is  still  known  as  Dickerson's,  and 
its  ore,  mixed  with  others  to  correct  a  cold  short  tendency,  is  much  used 
by  furnaces  at  Philipsburg  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  village  of  Troy,  in  Hanover,  a  bloomery  forge,  still  in  opera- 
tion, was  built  in  1743.  On  the  Rockaway  and  its  branches  several 
forges  were  erected  during  the  next  sixty  years.  Two  of  these  were  in 
the  Tillage  of  Rockaway,  and  a^  third,  erected  in  1805,  was  in  1856  con- 
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verted  into  a  steel-mill.  Beach  Olen  bloomery,  three  miles  north  of 
the  village,  was  built  in  1760  and  rebuilt  in  1856.  iBtna  forge,  on 
Burnt  Meadow  Brook,  three  miles  further  north,  was  set  up  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  near  the  site  of  the  bloomery  of  Mr.  Gkorge  R 
Kichter,  and  one  mile  from  the  Denmark  Anchor  bloomery,  erected  in 
the  year  1800.  A  bloomery  forge  was  also  built  about  the  year  1780 
seven  miles  west  of  Rockaway  station,  on  the  Rockaway.  Having  been 
twice  rebuilt,  it  is  still  at  work  upon  the  Suckasunny  ore,  and  is  known 
as  the  Valley  Forge.  Several  others  were  early  erected  in  the  Berkshire 
Valley.  Two  or  three  miles  above  Milton,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen 
north  of  Rockaway,  the  Russia  and  Hopewell  bloomeries  were  set  np, 
the  former  in  1775  and  the  latter  in  1780,  and  both,  having  been  re- 
built, are  still  in  operation  with  hammers  driven  by  water-power. 

Randolph,  Mount  Hope,  Morristown,  Boonton,  Dover,  and  other 
places  in  the  county,  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  Iron-works  for  a 
long  period.  One  of  the  slitting  and  rolling  mills  above  re- 
ferred to,  about  1790  occupied  the  site  of  Old  Boonton 
Bloomery,  six  miles  east  of  Rockaway.  Boonton  is  now  the  centre  of 
the  largest  Iron  business  in  the  State.  The  works  of  the  East  Jersey 
Manufacturing  Company,  erected  in  that  village  about  thirty  years  ago, 
are  among  the  largest  in  New  Jersey.  The  Dover  Rolling-mill,  near 
the  Dover  station  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  was  built  by  Israel 
Canfield  and  Jacob  Livey  in  1792,  when  the  place  contained  only  fonr 
dwellings  and  a  forge.  It  has  been  twice  rebuilt,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  steel-furnace,  which  has  made  1,000  tons  of  steel  in  a  year.  A  char- 
coal furnace  at  Mount  Hope,  four  miles  northwest  of  Rockaway,  cast 
shot  and  shell  for  the  army  during  the  War  of  Indjependence.  It  stopped 
about  thirty  years  ago.  This  place  is  the  centre  of  extensive  mining 
operations,  having  no  less  than  thirty-two  ore  beds  wrought  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  most  northerly  of  this  group,  which  includes  the  Dicker- 
son,  is  the  Hibernia  mine,  a  magnetic  ore  bed  9  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Hibernia  Iron-works,  in  Pequannock  township,  received,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  in  1769,  a  grant  of  certain  privileges 
Hibernia  ^^  commou  with  othcrs  in  Burlington  County,  for  their  encour- 
iron-workB.  agemcut.  The  furnace  was  employed  during  the  war  in  casting 
grape-shot  and  other  ordnance  for  Government.  A  letter  from  the 
owner  or  manager,  Joseph  Huff,  dated  November  21,  1776,  in  which  he 
requests  a  supply  of  salt  to  enable  him  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
without  wliich  he  must  put  the  works  out  of  blast,  states  that  it  was  the 
only  furnace  in  the  Province  which  he  knew  to  be  then  in  blast,  or  at 
which  such  stores  could  be  supplied  for  the  public  service. 

A  mine  of  the  sulphnret  of  iron  or  pyrites,  at  the  base  of  the  Oreea 
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Pond  or  Copperas  mountain,  in  the  same  town,  famished  material  for  a 
considerable  manafactare  of  copperas  in  the  last  century.  At  its 
Comnw-  close,  the  township  had  two  charcoal  furnaces  and  a  number 
worVs.        of  forges. 

Several  early  Iron-works  were  erected  on  the  Bingwood  and  Pequan- 
nock  rivers,  which  unite  at  Pompton.  A  forge  was  built,  about  a  cen- 
tury since,  on  the  present  site  of  the  bloomery  and  anchor  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Smith,  three  miles  above  Bloomingdale,  in  Passaic  County. 
After  entirely  disappearing,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1847.  A  charcoal  furnace, 
two  or  three  miles  further  northwest,  also  on  the  Morris  County  side  of 
the  Pequannock,  was  erected  previous  to  1770,  as  shown  by  a  piece  of 
pig  metal  from  it  stamped  with  that  date.  It  was  abandoned  two  years 
after,  and  was  replaced  in  1840  by  the  large  Charlottenbnrg  bloomery 
and  rolling-mill  of  G.  H.  Renton,  of  Newark.  Between  these,  about  the 
former  date,  were  also  two  forges.  At  the  village  of  Bingwood,  near 
the  State  line,  a  forge  also  existed  formerly.  There  are  8  mines  of  rich 
magnetic  ore  in  this  vicinity.  The  present  Bingwood  bloomery  at 
Boardville,  and  Long  Pond  bloomery,  three  miles  northwest  of  it,  were 
built  by  Baron  Hass  before  the  Bevolution,  and  now  make,  the  former 
about  400  and  the  latter  800  tons  of  blooms  yearly.  These,  with  the 
Charlottenbnrg  and  Mount  Hope  works,  once  belonged  to  one  company, 
at  which  time  there  were  also  two  forges  between  Smiths'  and  the  old 
Charlottenbnrg  furnace.  Methodist  bloomery  on  the  Pequannock, 
twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  the  Patterson  station,  in  Passaic  County, 
was  built  about  1780.  The  following  bloomery  forges  in  Morris  County 
were  erected  about  the  year  1790,  and  are  still  runfting,  viz. :  Hard 
Bargain,  near  Petersburg ;  Bartleyville,  near  Mount  Olive,  now  the  old- 
est in  that  vicinity ;  Holsey's  forge  at  Bockaway  ;  Split  Bock  bloomery 
on  Beaver  Lake,  and  Stickcls  Meriden  bloomery  on  Beaver  Brook. 
Stockholm  and  Windham  bloomeries  on  the  Pequannock,  in  Passaic 
County,  still  in  blast,  were  erected  about  the  same  year.  The  Pompton 
hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  in  that  county,  built  in  1837,  is  said  by 
its  present  owners  to  be  the  oldest  three  tuyere  furnace  in  the  Union. 

The  Morris  Canal  has  long  rendered  the  Anthracite  coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania available  for  the  numerous  Iron-works  of  this  metalliferous 
region. 

Furnaces  and  forges  were  built  at  several  places  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Sussex,  Warren,  and  Hunterdon,  which  included  Mercer,  at 
Haiit«rdoii  ^^  ^^^^7  ^^^®*  -^^  Clinton,  in  the  last  named,  where  mines  of 
County.  magnetic  ore  now  yield  25  to  30  tons  of  ore  daily,  mining 
was  commenced  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  Union  Furnace, 
before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolution,  was  supplied  from  that 
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place,  but  was  abandoned  in  17T8.     Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  daring 

the  BevolatioD. 

At  Oxford,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pequest,  in  Warren  Coanty,  a  charcoal 
furnace  was  built  in  1743.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  fnmace  now  re- 
warraa  maioing  in  the  Union,  and,  being  in  complete  repair,  ia  ftiU 
Coanty.  running  as  a  steam  hot-blast  fnmace,  two-thirds  of  the  year  oa 
charcoal  and  one-third  on  anthracite.  It  is  8  feet  across  the  bosh,  and 
38  feet  high,  and  made,  in  1857,  906  tons  of  car-wheel  iron,  nearly  aU 
made  into  car- wheels  on  the  spot.  Castings  from  this  famace  are  fooad 
in  chimney  backs  a  century  old,  and  pigs  with  much  older  stamps.  The 
iron  was  formerly  rafted  in  Durham  boats  from  Foul  Rift  down  the  Dela- 
ware to  Philadelphia.  The  ore  is  obtained  from  a  mine  half  a  mile  distant, 
opened  In  1743,  and  yielding  block  magnetic  ore  with  45  to  60  per 
cent,  of  iron.  Two  other  beds  have  been  opened  since,  and  supply  on 
to  other  works. 

At  Andover,  twenty  miles  to  the  northeast,  in  Sussex  County,  aad 
forty  miles  from  New  York,  a  mine  of  magnetic  ore  was  opened  and  a 

blast-furnace  erected  before  the  war.  The  works  were  noted 
works,        for  the  superior  quality  of  the  bar-iron  produced.     The  smdi- 

ing  furnace  is  still  standing,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  at 
Waterloo,  the  puddling  furnace  and  foi^e  are  to  be  seen.  By  a  resok- 
tion  of  Congress,  in  January,  1778,  authorizing  the  Board  of  War  to 
contract  with  Mr.  Whitehead  Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  artificers  and  works, 
the  Commissary- General  of  Military  Stores  was  directed  to  stipulate 
that  the  iron  emJ)loyed  should  be  that  of  the  Andover  Iron-Works,  as 
the  only  article  that  would  certainly  answer  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
also  directed  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  New  Jersey,  requesting  them  to  put  a  person  in  possession  of  the 
works,  that  they  might  be  put  in  blast  for  the  immediate  supply  of 
iron.*  The  company  which  owned  the  works  was  a  large  and  enterprising 
one,  and  conducted  an  extensive  business  for  the  times.  But  they  appear 
to  have  been  principally  royalists,  and  hence  the  order  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  works.  The  company  was  dispersed  widely  during  the  war, 
and  the  mines  long  remained  unclaimed  and  the  taxes  unpaid.     After 

the  war  some  of  the  iron  from  this  furnace  was  sent  to  Enir- 

Steol. 

land,  and  there  made  into  steel,  for  which  purpose  it  was  pro- 
nounced equal  to  the  best  Swedish  and  Russian  Iron.  The  best  foreign 
irons  from  whicli  steel  is  made  in  England  are  the  product  of  ores  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Andover  mine.     After  remaining  long  dormant, 

(1)  Journal  of  Congreii,  yoL  iv.  p.  ZX 
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mining  was  resomed  at  the  place  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  who,  in  1847,  obtained 
a  title  to  the  mine  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  and  recommenced  the  mannfac- 
Phiiipibarf  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  New  Yo>k,  and  his 
Farnaoes.  g^^  Edward  Coopcr,  who  built  the  large  anthracite  steam 
furnaces  near  Philipsburg,  in  Warren  County,  opposite  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Under  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  direction  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt, 
the  manufacture  of  iron  from  these  ores  has  been  among  the  most  exten- 
siye  and  successful  in  the  country.  Over  200,000  tons  of  the  ore  have 
been  used  at  the  Philipsburg  furnaces,  and  railroad  iron,  bars,  wire, 
wood  screws,  and  other  articles  of  iron  made  by  the  puddling  process 
with  anthracite,  have  sustained  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  Andover 
Iron.  The  first  experiments  with  the  Bessemer  process  in  this  country 
were  made  at  their  wt>rks  in  1856  ;  and  at  the  Trenton  Boiling-mill  of 
the  same  Company  the  first  wrought-iron  beams  for  fire-proof  buildings 
are  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Andover  Mine,  which  is  in  the  same  range  with  the  Oxford  veins 
before  mentioned,  is  the  centre  of  another  cluster  of  mines,  some  of  them 
old  and  celebrated,  in  the  primary  gueissoid  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the 
Wallkill  and  the  Hamburg  mountains.  The  principal  mineral  wealth 
of  the  county  is  embraced  in  a  range  of  about  four  miles  north  and  south 
from  Sparta  through  Sterling  to  Franklin.  The  older  metamorphic 
rocks  of  this  region  contain  abundance  of  iron  ore,  but  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  deposits  of  the  sesquioxyd  associated  with  the 
niic,  and  '  oxyds  of  zinc  and  of  manganese,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to 
"'*^'*'  the  Franklin  furnace  near  Hamburg,  has  been  denominated 
Franklinite.  This  ore  and  the  red  oxyd  and  silicate  of  zinc,  found  in 
large  quantities  from  Hamburg  to  Sparta,  and  especially  at  Sterling, 
form  the  most  valuable  body  of  zinc  ore  probably  as  yet  found  in  this 
country.  It  was  early  observed,  and  a  quantity  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
shipped  to  England  as  copper  ore.  Attempts  were  made  just  before  the 
Revolution  to  manufacture  iron  at  the  place  from  the  franklinite,  but 
the  associated  metals  rendered  them  unsuccessful.  The  ore  is  rich,  con- 
taining 66  per  cent,  of  peroxyd,  or  46  per  cent,  of  iron,  16  per  cent  of 
zinc,  and  17  per  cent,  of  the  red  oxyd  of  manganese. 

Franklin  Furnace,  one  of  the  oldest,  and,  on  account  of  its  ore  and 
iron,  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  was  built  near  the  franklinite  bed  in 
rmnkiin  '^l^l^-  Haviug  been  repaired,  it  now  runs  as  a  hot-blast  char- 
Furn»ce.  ^^^j  fumaco,  WO  believc,  on  other  ores;  an  attempt  to  make 
iron  and  zinc  together  having  failed.  Iron  was  previously  made  from 
the  ore  by  Mr.  Edwin  Post,  at  Stanhope,  by  a  Catalan  forge,  which, 
having  been  tried  at  the  French  National  Establishment  for  the  mana- 
85 
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factare  of  chains  and  anchors  for  the  Navy,  was  fonnd  to  possess  an 
absolute  tenacity  exceeding  that  of  any  iron  ever  tried.  The  Iron  and 
steel  made  from  it,  said  to  possess  superior  qualities  for  catlerj  and 
other  uses,  commanded  a  higher  price  than  any  other.  Seyeral  com- 
panies hare  been  foriped  for  smelting  the  ore  for  the  extraction  of  the 
sine,  and  eight  to  ten  thousand  tons  are  now  raised  annually  for  that 
purpose.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  350  feet.  In  view  of 
its  abundance,  the  beds  being  in  some  places  15  to  30  feet  thick,  and  of 
its  importance  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  which  it  works  well  as  a 
corrective  of  red  short  ores,  it  is  an  important  deposit  But  considering 
also  its  value  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic  zinc,  zinc  white,  and  other 
paints,  for  which  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  used,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  of  great  economical  value.  The  metal  has  been  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brass  for  standard  weights  and  measures  by  Mr.  Hassler,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

There  was  formerly  a  furnace,  now  in  ruins,  at  Hamburg,  in  Sussex 
County.  A  bloomery  at  Canistear,  built  in  1796,  and  since  rebuilt,  is 
still  in  operation.  In  the  town  of  Newton,  there  were  one  furnace  and 
four  bloomery  forges  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

In  many  parts  of  the  neighboring  Highlands,  and  in  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  are  veins  of  copper  ore,  of  more  or  less  value,  which 
were  explored  in  former  times. 

The  most  celebrated  and  productive  of  these,  in  colonial  days,  was  the 
mine  of  the  Schuylers,  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  in  Hudson  County.  It 
sohnyier'n  ^^^  discovcrcd  about  the  year  1719  by  Arent  Schuyler,  an 
oopper  miDc.  g^rly  emigrant  from  Holland,  on  whose  land,  between  the  Pas- 
saic and  Hackensac  rivers,  near  Belleville,  a  negro  servant  picked  up  a 
piece  of  native  copper,  which  led  to  its  discovery.  Some  hammers  and 
other  tools  found  on  opening  the  mine  furnished  evidence,  however,  of 
its  having  been  explored  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  The  ore  proved 
extremely  rich,  and  for  some  time  was  a  source  of  much  profit  to  tlte 
owner.  It  was  transported  by  a  short  land  carriage  to  the  Hudson,  and 
thence  through  New  York  was  shipped  to  Bristol,  England,  where  it 
sold  for  forty  pounds  sterling  per  ton.  It  was  said  to  yield  80  per  cent 
of  pure  copper,  and  above  four  ounces  of  silver  to  each  hundred -weight 
of  cupreous  metal.  The  richness  and  celebrity  of  this  ore,  according  to 
Dr.  Douglass,  was  the  occasion  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  making  copper 
ore  an  enumerated  article,  in  order  to  secure  it  to  the  English  market 
The  miners  originally  received  one-third  for  raising  it  to  the  surface. 
It  was  packed  in  quarter  barrels,  six  of  which  made  a  ton.  The  amount 
thus  exported  up  to  1731  was  1,386  tons.  The  shaft  was  sunk  before 
the  Revolution  to  the  depth  of  nearly  200  feet.     The  mining  was  tn- 
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qaentlj  suspended  on  accoant  of  the  difficnltj  of  keeping  the  mine  frjse 
from  water  bj  the  means  then  in  nse,  a  capital  obstacle  in  the  mining 
operations  of  that  day. 

This  difficulty  induced  Col.  John  Schuyler,  the  son  of  the  original 
proprietor,  about  the  year  1745,  to  engage  Josiah  Homblower,  an  in- 
telligent young  Englishman  of  Staffordshire,  to  come  to  America  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  steam-engine  at  his  copper  mines.  This  engine, 
which  was  imported  in  parts,  and  put  up  by  Homblower  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employer,  continued  in  use  for  forty  years  or  more  ^ 
No  attempt  to  smelt  the  ore  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  mine. 

In  February,  1721,  Dr.  John  Johuston  &  Co.,  of  Perth  Amboy,  made 
public  proposals  to  any  persons  who  had  copper  or  other  mines  upon 
their  lands,  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  work  themselves,  to  rent 
the  lands  and  give  the  owners  one-sixth  of  the  product  of  the  mines  free 
of  all  charges. 

About  the  year  1750,  Mr.  Ellas  Boudinot,  of  Philadelphia,  took  a 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  Philip  French, 
Esq.,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  New  Brunswick,  on  which 
wick  copper  several  masses  of  virgin  copper,  weighing  from  5  to  30  pounds, 
had  been  turned  up  by  the  plow.  Having  taken  several  part- 
ners, a  pit  was  opened  in  the  following  year  in  the  low  grounds  near 
the  river,  where,  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  they  found  a  vein  of  bluish 
stone  charged  with  copper,  and  also  thin  sheets,  and  occasionally  large 
lumps  of  virgin  copper  between  the  rocks.  A  stamping-mill  was  erected, 
and  many  tons  of  excellent  copper  were  extracted  and  sent  to  England." 

(1)  Tbifl  Btoam-engine  waa  the  third  one  Colles  in  eonstmcting  the  engine  for  the 

ereeted  in  America,  two  others,  according  first  steamboat.    Jonathan  Homblower,  of 

to  the  biographer   of  John   Fitch,  having  Cornwall,  England,  in  1781  patented  some 

been  imported  from  England  into  NewEng-  improTements  in  the  steam-engine  in  that 

land  forty  years  before  the  Rerolution.    It  country.   The  Hon.  Josiah  Homblower  died 

was  probably  npon  the  atmospherio  princi-  in  1809,  aged  eighty-eighty  learing  a  na- 

pie  of  Newcomen's  engine,  which  was  at  merous  issoe. 

that  time  best  adapted  to  such  uses.    The         (2)  Among  the  importations  of  copper 

improrements  of  Watt  had  not  then  been  from  different  oountries,  principally  Ger- 

eommeneed.    The  industry  and  genius  dis-  many,  Swedep,  and  Spain,  into  England  in 

played  by  young  Homblower  in  the  erection  1694,-  amounting  in  all  to  a  little  orer  1,663 

of  the  engine,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  Min-  hundred- weighty  were  fire  hundred- weight 

eralogy    and    other    branches    of    natural  from  AiMriea.    The  product  of  the  English 

•oitnee,  secured  to  him    unlimited  conli-  copper  mines,  which  in   1854  wu  23,078 

deooe.     He  married  into  one  of  the  most  re-  tons,  was  then  rery  trifling,  and  the  total 

tpeotable  families  of  the  State,  and  lired  to  consumption    very  small.     Copper-mining 

an  advanced  age  in  the  esteem  of  the  oom-  had   been  nearly  abandoned  in  England, 

munity.    It  was  proposed  to  John  Fiteh,  in  but  the  soareity  produced  by  the  war  about 

1T86,  to  seoure  his  aeiTieei  or  those  of  that  Ume  eauied  iti  reriral  by  lereral  Joint 
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Sheets  of  nearly  pare  copper  were  taken  from  between  ttie  rocis  near 
the  snrface,  and,  at  the  depth  of  50  to  60  feet,  a  vein  of  solid  ore  be- 
tween qnartz  rocks.  The  cost  of  labor  was,  howerer,  foand  too  g^eat, 
and  the  mine  was  abandoned.  A  rich  yein  of  copper  ore  discoTered  at 
Bockj  nm,  in  the  same  county,  was  also  given  up  for  the  same  reasoa, 
after  having  been  wrought  for  a  time.  Yery  rich  deposits  of  copper 
ore  near  Somerville,  known  as  the  Bridgewater  mine,  containing  con- 
Bridgawater  siderable  quantities  of  massive  red  ozyd  and  of  the  green  car- 
eopper  miM.  donate  and  phosphate,  as  well  as  of  native  copper,  was  formerij 
wrought  with  spirit.  Yan  Home's  Mountain  contains  numerous  veiui 
of  the  ore.  A  smelting  furnace  was  erected  before  the  BeTolndon  near 
Boundbrook  by  two  skillful  German  refiners,  who  made  a  profit  by  re- 
ducing the  ore  which  the  inhabitants  collected  upon  the  surface,  and  by 
partiidly  digging  in  the  side  of  the  hill  The  works  were  destroyed 
during  the  war.  A  shaft  was  also  opened  in  the  side  of  the  mountain 
by  a  company,  who  obtained  much  valuable  ore  and  a  quantity  of  virgin 
copper.  Two  masses  of  the  latter,  weighing  1,900  pounds,  were  found 
in  the  year  1*754.* 

The  Franklin  copper  mine,  formerly  wrought  with  some  zeal,  is  situ- 
FADkUn  ^^^^  ^^^^  Georgetown,  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Caoil, 
copper  mine.  Jq  ^^^  ^^^^  county.  A  shaft  wa0  sunk  at  that  place  to  the 
depth  of  90  feet 

In  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  the  principal  iron  ores  are  the 
bog  deposits  of  the  greensand  and  tertiary  formations  of  the  seaboard. 
3^  Of  these  the  swamps  and  low  grounds  contain  very  large  quan- 

tron  orw.  titics.  The  most  abundant  collections  are  found  in  the  cedar 
swamps  and  pine  barrens  on  the  several  branches  of  the  Little  Egg 
Harbor  river  in  Burlington  County,  whence  considerable  quantities  were 
exported  in  the  last  century  to  New  England  and  to  Maryland  to  mil 

stock  oompftnies,  of  which  the  principal  at  Esher,  in  Sorrey,  the  firtt  mannfartirt 
bore  the  name  of  Dookwra,  fVom  William  from  English  copper  of  haitrf,  mch  as  ket- 
Bockwra,  of  London,  the  originator  of  the  ties,  etc.,  and  soon  after  a  mamiflietory  ef 
penny-post  system  in  that  city.  Mr.  Dookwra  wire  for  pin-making.  Thty  had  Chca  tibs 
was  one  of  the  Proprietaries  of  East  Kew  only  hrau  wirm  works  in  England,  dravinf 
Jersey,  and  owned  large  estates  on  each  side  by  water-power,  with  twenty -foor  benehes, 
of  the  Millstone  Creek,  in  Middlesex  or  at  the  rate  of  about  one  ton  p«r  week,  wkieh 
Somerset  oonnties.  We  are  not  aware  sold  at  £6  per  ewt.  They  also  made  eof>ptr 
whether  he  was  interested  in  copper-mining  farthings  and  half^nee  fVom  Swedish  ee^ 
in  the  Prorince,  but  the  Dookwra  Company  per,  which  had  been  pre^ioiitly  ased  for 
in  England  produced  about  80  tons  of  cop-  wire-making  at  Esher.  The  domettie  pro- 
per yearly  in  1097,  which  was  about  one-  dnction  of  copper  became  equal  to  the  d»> 
half  of  all  that  was  raised.  It  sold  for  £100  mand  about  the  year  17S5. 
to  £130  per  ton.  He  is  also  said,  about  the  (1)  Mortt*!  tJnlr.  Geog. 
•aae  timty  to  bare  commenced  with  othen 


<>wiiig  to  tint 

■'.■■•    []i;irl  bcda  in 
.  iirMiij<:oUI  short 

r  tlic  forge,  differ 

Lonm,  eivd,  aod 

_"^  t?]p  lop,  middle,  and 

■~^!  n  i-nke  or  pau  at  the 

I  or  hydrated  peroxjd 

yields  from  47  to  63 

'nritains  about  45  per  cent. 

Ik  '-'umposed  of  oxyd  of  iron 

HssHy  fluxed,  but  ns  the  iron 

T^  The  fcrmginous  (^en-ssnd 

IKn  mixed  with  the  bog  mine, 

%en  bnilt  in  the  last  century 

'om  the  pine  plains,  and,  taken  in 

if  the  northern  section,  tbey  be- 

■Ftbe  State.     The  anthracite  iron- 

hnaoeB  to  be  abandoned  or  con- 


HH,  at  the  eastern  border  of  tbia  fer- 
-tviBll,  and  Union  rnmacea  were  fed  by 
M  irhood.  The  Batsto  fom ace,  near 
'i>  and  Egg  Harbor  rirers,  was  known 
iins  in  the  lost  century.  It  was  built 
R^ed.  During  tbe  Revolution  it  waa 
iiid  was  employed  in  casting  cannon- 
I  ncan  army,  boilers  for  aalt-works,  and 

'uruaccs  in  Burlington  County  are  now 

I  I'liniace  in  Monmonth  County,  Weymouth 

pTir,  Tncbuhoe  in  Cape  May,  and  Cnnibcrland  in  Cum- 

f  and  ita  branches,  another  tributary  of  the  Little  Egg 
i^ur  qnitnlities  of  bog  ore  exist,  from  which  the  AlsioD 
•  rappiied.  Several  furnaces  were  early  built  aleio  in  the 
f  the  county.  An  Act  of  Assembly  in  December,  I16t 
f  owoera  of  Iron-worka  in  the  townabips  of  EreBham  u 
B  with  certain  privileges  for  their  better  management. 
qrhtrtj  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  ahcct-iron  at  Moan 
I.     In  Hay  of  that  year,  Congress  ordered  from  his  mann 


X 
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fkctorj  five  tons  of  sheet-iron  for  the  use  of  Thomas  Bales,  a  blacksmiUi, 
vrho  proposed  to  supply  the  Continental  troops  with  camp-kettles  of 
that  material,  provided  he  could  have  credit  for  that  qoantitj 

ShMt-iron.        .    , 

of  sheet-iron. 

Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  daring  the  Berolntion,  but  the  business 
afterward  declined. 

A  nail  manufactory  was  in  operation  at  Burlington  in  1797. 

By  a  return  made  in  1784,  New  Jersey  was  ascertained  to  have  8 
furnaces  and  79  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron.  The  production  of 
Iron  in  the  State,  about  ten  years  later,  was  estimated  at  1,200  tons  of 
bar-iron,  the  same  quantity  of  pig-iron,  and  80  tons  of  nail-rods  annu- 
ally, exclusive  of  hollow-ware  and  various  castings,  of  which  great 
quantities  were  made.  Iron  in  pigs  and  bars  was  exported  to  a  large 
amount. 

So  numerous  were  the  charcoal  furnaces  and  bloomeries  of  the  State, 
that  a  writer,  about  this  date,  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel 
across  the  Province  without  meeting  with  some  little  Iron-forges.  If  a 
proprietor  had  a  tract  of  marshy  woodland  which  he  wished  to  clear  up, 
he  threw  a  dam  across  the  upper  part  where  the  streams  entered,  and 
there  fixed  the  wheels  for  an  Iron-work.  In  a  few  years,  in  place  of  a 
vast  pond  filled  with  green  or  blasted  pines,  well-inclosed  fields  and 
green  meadows  met  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  and  the  sounds  of  rural  labor 
replaced  the  noise  of  the  furnace  and  the  forge-hammer. 

Pennsylvania. — The  immense  mineral  resources  of  Pennsylvania 
have  long  been  a  principal  source  of  her  prosperity.  The  ore  exist- 
ing  in  large  quantities  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal  measures,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  give  her  unequaled  advantages  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron,  which,  at  an  early  period,  became  a  staple  product  of 
her  industrv. 

Campanius  states  that  traces  of  Gold  were  found  in  the  times  of 
Print z,  and  that  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  with  marble,  jasper, 
s«r«h  r»r  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
minerAi*,  ^^^,g  ^^  ^^^  Swedes.  The  discovery  of  the  mineral  treasures 
of  the  South  River  or  Delaware  Colony  was  enjoined  upon  the  first 
Pnteh  Governor  by  the  authorities  at  Amsterdam ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
as  an  inducement,  were  allowed  for  ten  vears  the  sole  use  of  anv  valaable 
minerals  they  might  discover.  At  Minisink,  above  the  KittAtinny 
mountains,  where  the  first  European  settlement  of  equal  extent  on  the 
soil  of  Pennsylvania  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  that  people  on 
the  flats  on  each  side  the  Delaware,  "mine-holes*'  and  an  expensive 
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mine  road  thence  to  the  Hudson  remain  as  the  sole  indications  of  its 
ancient  occupation. 

William  Penn  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Keeper  North,  in  July, 
1683,  "  Mineral  of  Copper  and  Iron  in  divers  places"  in  the  Province. 
Gabriel  Thomas,  a  resident  of  the  Province  from  about  that  date,  writing 
in  1698,  states  that  iron  stone  or  ore  had  been  lately  found,  which  far 
exceeded  that  in  England,  being  richer  and  less  drossy,  and  that  some 
preparations  had  already  been  made  to  carry  on  an  Iron-work.  He 
also  mentions  copper  **  far  exceeding  ours,  being  richer,  finer,  and  of  a 
more  glorious  colour."  "Backward  in  the  country,"  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, *^  lies  the  mines  where  is  copper  and  minerals,  of  which  there  is 
some  improvement  made  already  in  order  to  bring  them  to  greater  per- 
fection, and  that  will  be  a  means  to  erect  inland  market  Towns,  which 
exceedingly  promotes  traffic." 

The  copper  and  iron  above  alluded  to,  and  other  minerals  mentioned, 
were  probably  found  in  Chester  County,  one  of  the  first  counties  erected 
by  Penn.  This  county  included  Delaware  and  several  others,  and  was 
the  seat,  it  is  said,  of  the  first  Iron- works  in  the  Province. ' 

The  copper  spoken  of  was  doubtless  on  the  lands  of  Charles  Pickering, 
an  Englishman  of  property,  who  purchased  the  township  in  Chester 
Pickering  Couuty  which,  from  him,  took  the  name  of  Charlestown,  in 
copper  mine.  ^Ijjg^  coppcr  was  mined.  The  proprietor  was,  in  1683,  tried 
before  the  Council  on  a  charge  of  uttering  base  money,  which  was  made 
by  one  Robert  Felton.  The  Pickering  mine  was  situated  on  Pickering 
Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  in  1705  belonged  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Samuel  Carpenter,  a  wealthy  land  and  mill  owner.  It  was 
offered  for  sale  in  1725. 

In  1708,  William  Penn  wrote  to  James  Logan  to  "remember  the  mines. 


(1)  Tbomaa  mentions  a  variety  of  other 
minerals,  as  limestone,  loadstone,  isin- 
glass, ''and  (that  wonder  of  stones)  the 
salamander  stone,  found  near  Brandywine, 
rare,  having  cotton  in  veins  within  it  which 
will  not  consume  in  the  fire  though  held 
there  a  long  time."  AIL  these  and  numerous 
other  interesting  minerals  are  found  in  that 
county.  The  tremolite  above  referred  to  is 
Ibuiid  in  two  varieties,  asbestos  and  ami- 
anthus, in  the  talcose  rocks  of  Goshen  and 
Other  towns.  He  noticed  the  runs  of  water 
to  have  the  same  color  as  those  which  issued 
from  the  eoiU  mines  in  Wales.  Among  the 
tradesmen  and  artificers  already  established 
in  the  infant  city,  which  was  destined  to  be 


the  great  seat  of  manufactures,  were  several 
workers  in  metal.  Silversmiths  received 
from  half-a-crown  to  three  shillings  an 
ounce  for  working  silver,  ''and  for  gold 
equivalent"  There  were  braziers,  pew« 
terers,  cutlers,  gunsmiths,  locksmiths,  nail- 
ers,  file-cutters,  watch  and  clock  makers,  and, 
most  useful  of  all,  blacksmiths.  One  of  the 
last  named,  his  next  neighbor,  he  states, 
earned  with  his  negro  man  60  shillings  a 
day,  by  working  up  100  lbs.  of  iron  at  6(i.  a 
pound,  the  common  price.  In  the  accounts 
of  Peon,  CsBsar  Griselm  is  mentioned  as  a 
goldsmith.  D.  Vaughn,  a  watch-maker,  and 
Francis  Richardson  received  £2  for  a  pair 
of  Buckles  for  Latitia. 
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which  the  governor  makes  yet  a  secret  even  to  thee  and  all  the  world  but 
himself  and  Michell,  pray  penetrate  that  matter,  and  let  ns  see  the  omre 
in  as  large  a  quantity  as  thon  canst."  Oldmixon,  who  published  the  same 
year,  mentions  the  deposit  of  iron  ore  called  Iron  Hill,  in  Newcastle 
Oonnty  (now  Delaware)  between  Brandywine  and  Christina,  and  that 
samples  of  most  kinds  of  ore  had  been  obtained  in  every  connty. 

Sir  William  Keith  had  Iron-works  in  that  county,  erected  previous  to 
1730,  and  probably  during  his  administration  from  1717  to  1726.  In 
his  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  Colonies  addressed  to  the  king  in 
1728,  he  stated  that  the  Colonies  were  then  in  a  condition,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  to  supply  England,  among  other  things,  with  as  miieh 
copper  ore  and  pig  and  bar  iron  as  she  might  need. 

In  July,  1718,  Jonathan  Dickinson  mentions  in  a  letter  that  "the  ex* 
pectations  from  the  Iron- works  forty  miles  up  Schuylkill  are  very  great" 
CoTentiy  The  reference  here  was  probably  to  the  Coventry  forge  on 
iroa-woriM.  French  Creek,  in  Coventry  township,  Chester  County.  This 
bloomery  was  built  by  a  person  named  Nutt,  who  made  other  large  im- 
provements at  the  place.  It  is  said  to  have  gone  into  operation  about 
the  year  1720,  and  to  have  made  the  first  iron  manufactured  in  Penn- 
sylvania.^ The  manufacture  of  Iron  was  carried  on  there  after  the 
Revolution  by  Col.  Philip  Benner,  who  subsequently  erected  the  first 
forge  in  Centre  Connty.  Having  probably  been  rebuilt,  this  bloomery 
is  still  in  operation  with  three  fires  and  one  hammer  driven  by  the  water- 
power  of  Rock  Run. 

A  forge  is  also  mentioned,  in  March,  1719-20,  at  Monatawnoy,  then 
in  Philadelphia,  but  now  in  Berks  or  Montgomery  County.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  in  1728,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss 
by  the  workmen. 

In  1723,  the  proprietors  of  Iron-works  in  the  Province  petitioned  the 
Assembly  to  prohibit  the  retailing  of  liquors,  except  cider  or  beer,  near 
theu"  works  to  the  workmen. 

In  1728,  Mr.  Logan  wrote  that  there  were  four  furnaces  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  blast.*  One  or  more  of  these  were  within  the  present  limits  of 
Piiniw5«  Lancaster  County,  which  was  set  off  from  Chester  in  the  fol- 
ia 1728.  lowing  year.  The  mineral  wealth  of  that  fine  connty  has  been 
industriously  improved  by  the  thrifty  German  population  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of  its  early  families  are  stiU 
identified  with  its  extensive  iron -manufactures. 

The  first  Iron-works  in  the  county  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
a  person  named  Kurtz,  in  1726.    The  enterprising  family  of  Grubbs  com- 

(1)  Day's  Hist.  CoU.  of  Penna.,  234.  (3)  Wayon'i  Annals,  it  426. 
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menced  operations  in  1728.  In  a  petition  f^om  some  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  Conncil  in  January,  1736-37,  praying  for  a  road  from  the  borough 
to  the  Coventry  Works  on  French  Creek,  they  ask  that  one  branch  of  it 
may  go  to  the  new  furnace  called  Redding's,  then  erecting  on  the  same 

creek. '  The  last-named  furnace  was  owned  by  a  company  con- 
warwiek     sisUug  of  William  Branson,  who  was,  a  few  years  later,  the 

propnetor  of  a  steel-furnace  in  Philadelphia,  a  Mr.  Vanleer, 
and  others.  It  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  ultimately  for  want  of 
ore.  Many  of  the  surface  deposits  of  brown  and  other  hematitic  ores  in 
the  limestone  valley,  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  are  not  very  extensive,  but 
have  nevertheless  employed  many  furnaces  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  Warwick,  Cornwall,  and  Chestnut  Hill  ore  beds  in  Berks,  Lebanon, 
and  Lancaster  counties,  have  been  long  wrought,  and  yield  each  several 
thousand  tons  yearly.  The  Warwick  was  mined  in  colonial  times,  and 
is  worked  as  an  open  quarry  over  several  acres,  and  by  a  shaft  180  feet 
deep.  The  Chestnut  Hill  mine  also  covers  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  has 
a  shaft  of  100  feet.  Many  smaller  banks  are  worked  in  the  slate  and 
limestone  basins  of  those  counties,  and  supply  hematite  ores  of  different 
kinds.  Some  copper  is  found  in  the  Warwick.  The  Warwick  charcoal 
blast-furnace,  on  the  south  branch  of  French  Creek,  was  built  in  1736. 
It  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  size  of  such  furnaces  at  the 
present  day,  and,  having  been  reduced  from  9  to  7^  feet  in  the  boshes, 
and  consequently  in  its  make  of  iron,  is  still  running  in  other  respects 
nncbanged.  It  produced  in  1857,  from  ore  of  the  Warwick  and  neigh- 
boring mines,  759  tons  of  boiler-plate  iron.  In  1776,  the  Warwick  and 
Beading  furnaces  were  engaged  in  casting  cannon  for  the  State.  These 
furnaces  were  blown  by  long  wooden  bellows,  propelled  by  water- wheels^ 
and  when  in  blast  made  25  to  30  tons  of  iron  per  week.  The  famous 
CornwftU  Comwall  cold-blast  furnace,  in  Lebanon  County,  was  built 
*'™**-  about  the  year  1742  by  Mr.  Peter  Grubb,  of  Chester  County. 
It  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  Warwick  furnace,  and  still  remains  in 
active  use  of  its  original  size.  Its  stock  was  32  feet  high,  21^  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  11  feet  at  the  top.  Its  bellows  were  20  feet  7  inches 
long,  5  feet  10  inches  across  the  breech,  and  14  inches  at  the  insertion 
of  the  nozzle.  Having  been  blown  three  years  by  the  owner,  it  was,  in 
1745,  leased  for  twenty  years,  along  with  the  Hopewell  forge,  which  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Grubb,  to  twelve  persons,  who  managed  it,  for  a  few  years 
only,  under  the  name  of  the  Comwall  Company.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  term  it  was  conducted  by  Jacob  Giles,  a  Quaker  gentleman  of  Balti- 
more.    At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  Mr.  Grubb  managed  it  until 

(1)  Colonial  Beeords. 
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1798,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Robert  Coleman,  who  realized  a 
Terj  large  fortune  from  it.  All  its  late  owners  are  said  to  have  become 
wealthy.  Mr.  Grubb  resided  at  the  Hopewell  forge,  which  was  also  a 
very  profitable  concern,  and  remained,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  still  the 
property  of  the  family.  Mount  Hope  charcoal  furnace,  six  miles  sooth 
Mocint  Hope  ^^  Lebanon,  in  Lancaster  County,  was  built  in  1785  or  ^86  by 
fiiraace.  Peter  Grubb,  Jr.  Having  been  several  times  rebuilt  and  re- 
duced in  size,  it  is  still  owned  by  the  Grubbs,  who  are  also  the  pro- 
prietors and  managers  of  several  others  in  the  county.  This  furnace 
yielded  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  pig  metal  per  annum,  which  is  about 
its  present  production.  The  price  of  pig-iron  in  1780  was  £300  Conti- 
nental currency,  and  in  1789  £6  108.  Pennsylvania  money,  equivalent  to 
$17.33j^.  In  1800,  when  pig  metal  was  worth  £10  per  ton,  or  $26.67|, 
Henry  B.  Grubb  built  the  Mount  Yemon  furnace  on  the  Conewago, 
which  produced  from  50  to  52  tons  of  good  pig-iron  weekly,  or  about 
2,800  tons  per  annum,  by  a  continuous  blast  without  blowing  out.  This 
was  recently  using  the  hot-blast,  and  has  the  same  owuers  as  the  last, 
but  stopped  in  1852. 

The  books  of  the  Hopewell  forge,  preserved  since  the  year  1765,  ex- 
hibit, it  is  said,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  an  economy 
Hop«'weii  0^  management  and  productiveness  which  compare  favorably 
Forfe-e.  ^jj_jj  j^g  present  results.  From  this  and  other  evidence,  Mr. 
Thomas  Chambers,  a  well-informed  and  experienced  iron-master  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  whose  account  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  furojroing 
particulars,  was  convinced  that  our  early  iron-manufacturers,  even  before 
the  separation,  introduced  into  the  business  as  much  skill  as  prevailed 
at  that  time  in  England,  and  that  their  furnaces,  in  1788,  were  in  size 
and  construction  not  much  inferior  to  many  charcoal  furnaces  of  the 
present  day.  The  abundance  of  wood,  obtained  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost  in  the  process  of  clearing  the  lands  for  tillage,  was  an  important 
element  in  the  cheap  production  of  pig-iron.  The  ores  which  supplied 
these  furnaces  principally  belonged  to  the  belt  of  primary  magnetic  ores, 
which,  extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  occupy  vast  areas,  and  have 
fed  a  multitude  of  furnaces,  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  in  several  of  the  New  England  States,  iu  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Entering  Pennsylvania  near  Easton,  these  ores 
occupy,  in  a  much  smaller  extent,  the  gneissoid  formation  of  the  South 
mountain  range,  whose  rugged  hills  were  everywhere  clothed  with  dense 
forests,  requiring  only  the  cost  of  felling  and  charring.  The  most  abun- 
rornwaii  ^^^^^^  dcposit  of  thc  magucUc  ore  in  Lebanon  County  is  at  the 
mine.  Cornwall  mine,  which  is  also  one  of  great  richness.     This  vast 

body  of  ore  furnishes,  according  to  Professor  Rogers,  70  per  cent,  of 
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iron.  This  mine  also  affords  frequent  specimens  of  copper,  and  now 
yields  iron  ore  at  about  10  cents  per  ton.  With  ore  of  this  quality,  or 
the  argillaceous  oxyd  and  hematite  of  the  limestone  and  slate  basins  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  its  branches,  aided  by  ample  water-power  and  fuel  at 
hand,  and  labor  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  early  Oerman  settlers  were  able, 
by  frugality  and  industry,  and  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  the  business, 
to  make  good  iron  at  a  remunerative  price,  and  to  establish  the  eariy 
reputation  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  department  of  industry. 

At  Colebrookdale,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Cornwall  ore  hill,  a  large 
charcoal  blast-furnace  was  erected  in  1745.  As  the  property  of  one  of 
the  Colemans  it  is  still  in  use.  It  uses  the  Cornwall  gray  magnetic  ore, 
which  then  supplied  the  Mount  Hope  and  several  other  works ;  and  at 
this  time  all  the  furnaces  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  use  it 
mixed  with  the  hematites.  This  ore  bed  is  owned  by  different  personSi 
and  is  worked  as  an  open  quarry. 

Elizabeth  furnace,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  near  Litiz,  was 
built  about  1756.  It  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Benezet  &  Co.,  of 
xiuabeth  Philadelphia,  and  was  managed  by  one  of  the  proprietors, 
Furnace.  Henry  William  Steigel,  of  that  city.  Steigel  was  a  German 
baron  of  some  property  and  much  skill  and  enterprise  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  was  too  speculative  and  pretentious  for  the  times.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Manheim,  in  Lancaster  County,  which  he  founded  in  1762,  he 
erected  large  glass  and  iron  furnaces.  At  this  place,  and  near  the 
Elizabeth  furnace,  he  built  castles  or  towers,  and  mounted  them  with 
cannon,  which  were  discharged  on  his  visits  to  the  country  as  a  signal 
for  his  friends  to  assemble,  and  for  his  workmen  to  quit  the  smoke  and 
labors  of  the  furnace  to  wait  upon  his  guests  with  music  and  other  feudal 
accompaniments.  One  of  these,  near  Shaeffefrstown,  is  still  pointed  out 
as  **  SteigePs  Folly."  Becoming  involved,  and  cut  off  from  bis  resources 
in  Europe  by  the  war,  his  property  passed  into  other  hands.  He  after- 
ward superintended  the  Iron-works  of  Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  iron-masters  of  that  day,  who  became  the 
proprietor  of  Elizabeth  Furnace.  This  furnace  is  still  owned  by  one 
of  the  family,  which  has  been  extensively  connected  with  the  iron  inter- 
ests of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was  abandoned  four 
years  ago  for  want  of  wood,  having  made,  the  previous  year,  1,424  tons 
of  pig  metal  by  steam  and  hot  blast.    *, 

Some  of  the  first  stoves  cast  in  this  country  were  made  by  Mr.  Steigel, 
relics  of  which  still  remain  in  the  old  families  of  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
counties.'     The  Speedwell  forge,  six  miles  from  Litiz,  in  Lancaster 

(1)  These  were  probably  the  same  as  the     of  German  town,  some  of  which  were  oast  at 
<' Jamb  stores"  made  bj  Christopher  Sowor,     or  noar  Lancaster.    Thej  wero,  It  is  prob* 
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Ooontj,  now  abandoned,  was  bailt  in  1750,  and  one  in  Martic  township, 
atiU  nsed  with  the  addition  of  a  steel-furnace,  in  1755.  Windsor  forges 
staigei's  on  the  Conestoga,  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Lancaster,  are 
"^^^  still  older,  having  been  built  in  1745,  and  since  rebuilt  Seve- 
ral others  were  erected  on  that  stream  during  the  next  fifty  years,  viz., 
Poole  forge,  near  the  Speedwell,  in  1760,  and  Spring  forge,  three  mOes 
firom  the  former,  in  1793.  Brooke  forge,  on  the  Peqaea,  dates  from  1795, 
and  Newmarket  forge,  in  Lebanon  County,  is  of  the  same  age.  Sally 
Ann  charcoal  blast-furnace,  on  the  Tacony,  five  miles  south  of  Kntz- 
town,  was  first  blown  in  1791 ;  the  Joanna,  on  Hay  creek,  in  1794;  and 
Mary  Ann  furnace,  eight  miles  southwest  of  Trexlerstown,  in  1797. 

In  1786,  there  were,  within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  borongh  of  Lao- 
caster,  17  furnaces,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and,  in  or  near  it, 
two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  gun-barrels.  In  1798,  the  conn^ 
contained  3  furnaces  and  11  forges,  making  about  1,200  tons  of  pig  and 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  bar  iron  annually. 

Copper  ore  is  said  to  have  been  -found  in  Mine  ridge  in  this  county, 
and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  shaft  shows  it  to  have  been  mined  either 
by  the  French  or  by  early  settlers  of  Maryland  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Penn.  In  Chiques  ridge,  near  Columbia,  traces  of  gold  were  once 
met  with. 

Governor  Morris,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Penn,  in  May, 
1755,  speaks  of  the  copper  mine  at  the  Gap,  in  Lancaster,  in  which 
0,^p  Penn,  Mr.  Allen,  and  others  were  interested,  and  that  the 

*®P^'™*"®- company  thought  it  could  be  advantageously  worked  by  the 
help  of  a  fire-engine  such  as  the  Schuylers  had  erected  at  great  expense 
at  their  mine  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Morris  was  in  treaty  for  some  small 
shares,  and  proposed  to  lease  the  proprietary's  share,  to  which  he 


able,  the  first  stoves  out  in  America,  and  improved  by  Count  Rumford,  a  natire  of 

Itro  described  as  similar  in  construction  to  New  Hampshire,  who  also  investigated  the 

the  box  form  of  the  old  ten  plate  stoves  subject  of  heating  houses  by  steam  eonreyed 

which  superseded  them,  but  they  were  with-  in  metal  pipes,  which,  about  the  middle  of 

out  a  pipe  or  oven.     They  were  set  in  the  the  last  century,  was  proposed  by  William 

tide  or  <' jamb"  of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  and  Cook,  of  Manchester.    Our  hardy  anceston, 

parsed  through  the  wall  lo  as  to  present  the  however,  depended  little  on  stoves,  which 

back  end  in   the  adjoining  room.      This,  were  not  in  general  use  in  dwellings  until 

though     often    red    hot,    but    imperfectly  near  the  present  century,  and  still  later  in 

warmed   the  rooms,  which,   though    small,  churches.     Cannon  stoves  wer«,  in   1782, 

were  less  impervious  to  cold  air  than  those  provided  as  an  article  of  luxury  for  Christ 

of  the  present  day.   Dr.  Franklin  published.  Church,  Philadelphia.     The  atr-li>Al  stove 

in  1744,  with  a  copper-plate  illustration,  an  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Isaac  Orr, 

account  of  the  open  stove,  or  "newly  in-  of  New  Hampshire,  who  died  in  1844,  at 

Tented     Pennsylvania    Fire    place,    Ac,"  the  age  of  fifty, 
which  bears  his  name.  They  were  afterward 
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sented,  bat  decL'ned  to  sell.  Mr.  Morris  believed  the  yitriolic  water  of 
the  mine  conld  also  be  turned  to  acconnt.  This  mine  was  discovered  hj 
a  German  named  Tersej,  abont  the  year  1732,  and  a  grant  of  the  land 
was  made  by  John  Penn  to  Governor  Hamilton  and  others.  An  acconnt 
of  the  copper  springs  was  in  1T56  communicated  by  John  Riettj,  M.  D., 
to  P.  Collinson,  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London^  and  published 
in  the  4th  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Part  2,  page  648. 
The  mining  operations  were  discontinued  after  a  few  years  for  want  of 
an  engine  to  drain  them.  In  1797,  proposals  were  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  by  Benjamin  Henfrey  to  work  mines  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
this  was  included.  It  was  reprinted  a  few  years  since  by  those  interested 
in  the  mine,  which  a  new  company  was,  in  April,  1851,  chartered  to 
work. ' 

On  the  Manatawny  Creek  a  forge  appears  to  have  been  very  early 
erected,  and  others  were  built  on  that  and  the  Perkiomen  before  the 
Phji^j^ipjji^  Revolution.  Green  Lane  forge  on  the  latter,  twenty  miles 
CouBty.  north  of  Norristown,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Schall,  was  built  in 
1733,  and  Glasgow  forge,  on  the  former,  just  within  Berks  County,  in 
1750.  The  Oley  charcoal-furnace  and  Oley  forge  on  the  same  creek, 
near  Princetown,  were  set  up,  the  furnace  in  1770  and  the  forge  in  1780; 
and  Mount  Pleasant  forge,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Pottstown,  in  1799. 
These  were  all  recently  in  operation. 

Two  bloomery  forges  were  also  built  in  Rockland  township,  Berks 
County,  six  miles  southeast  of  Kutztown,  one  in  1788  and  the  other  in 
Berk«  1*^90,  and  are  still  in  use,  as  are  the  two  District  forges  on 

County.  Ping  Creek,  in  Pike  township,  built  in  1799  and  1800.  Berks 
County  had  in  1798  six  furnaces  and  as  many  forges,  several  of  which 
were  in  Reading. 

Pottstown,  at  the  junction  of  the  Manatawny  with  the  Schuylkill, 
derives  its  name  from  John  Potts,  a  large  land-owner  at  that  place,  and 
an  enterprising  proprietor  of  Iron-works  in  Chester  and  Berks  counties. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Burlington  in  the 
days  of  Penn.  The  ancient  forge  at  the  entrance  of  Valley  Creek  into 
the  Schuylkill,  which  gave  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  to  the  memorable 
glen  around  which  Washington  established  his  winter  quartei:s  in  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolution,  was  owned  by  him  and  afterward  by 
his  son,  Isaac  Potts,  whose  stone  house  was  the  General's  head -quarters. 
The  forge  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  a  cotton  factory  stands  near 
its  site.  The  family  of  its  proprietor  has  had  a  long  connection  with 
Iron-works  in  the  Province.     There  were  anciently,  we  believe,  forges  at 

(1)  PcnoiylTmoim  Arobiref,  ii.  311, 
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Yellow  Springs,  wbicb  hare  also  disappeared.  Hie  Cheltenliaa 
Rolling-mill  of  Rowland  &  Hont^  on  Taconj  Creek,  was  establblied 
in  1790. 

In  addition  to  the  rerj  earij  Iron-works  in  Chester  Coontj,  already 
mentioned,  and  probablj  others,  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  which  was, 
y,^  no  doabt,  the  first  in  the  ProTince,  was  bnOt  in  1746  in  Thom- 

roiUM-aiii-  j^^j^^  township  bj  John  Taylor,  and  was  in  operation  from 
that  time  to  1750,  when  a  particnlar  aocoant  of  soch  establishmeuta  was 
called  for  by  Parliament' 

A  bloomery  forge  was  erected  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Brandy* 
wine,  two  miles  north  of  Downing^wn,  in  1785.  It  is  still  in  nse,  and 
is  known  as  the  Mary  Ann  forge.  Springton  forge,  fire  miles  ncvth 
of  it,  on  the  main  branch,  was  bnilt  fire  years  later;  the 
forge  (and  rolling-mill),  fonr  mfles  north  of  Coatesrille,  on  the 
branch,  in  1792 ;  and  Rokeby  rolling-mill  on  Buck  Rnn,  fonr  miles  sooth 
of  Coatesville,  in  1795.  Chester  Connty  had,  three  years  later,  six 
forges,  estimated  to  make  abont  1,000  tons  of  bar-iron  annnally. 

In  Bocks,  one  of  the  three  original  connties  established  by  Penn  in 
1682,  a  farnace  and  forges  are  said  to  have  been  erected  between  the 
Darbam  vears  1692  and  1743,  by  a  company  who  purchased  a  large 
'"^^-  tract  of  land  at  Durham,  within  the  limits  of  the  famous  "  In- 

dian AValk."  The  ore  of  the  Durham  and  Easton  hiUs,  coming  within 
the  range  of  the  primary  belt  of  the  South  Mountiun,  is  chiefly  a  mag- 
netic oxyd,  occorring  in  lodes  or  reins,  in  some  places  of  considerable 
thickness,  in  j^ncissic  and  qaartz  rocks.  At  the  junction  of  the  primary 
with  the  sand  and  limestone  formations,  brown  hematite  and  argillaceous 
ores  also  occur  in  sporadic  form,  which,  for  some  time,  were  the  chief 
dependence  of  furnaces  about  the  "  Forks"  of  the  Delaware.  The  old 
Durham  mine,  on  the  bill  south  of  Durham  Creek,  as  well  as  the  old 
furnace  have  been  long  abandoned,  although  the  ore  and  iron  are  both 
said  to  have  been  of  excellent  quality.     It  is  not  known  whether  a  de- 


(1)  Pcnn«}lvania  Archivef,  ii.  57.  This  The  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  County  r«- 
WM  tho  only  estnblishmeQt  of  the  kind  re-  tamed  one  pUting  forg«  to  work  with  a 
torned  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  connties  under  tilt-hammer,  which  was  in  Byberry  town- 
oath,  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  ship.  It  was  the  only  one  in  the  Prorioec, 
Governur  Hamilton,  made  on  16th  Angnst,  and  belonged  to  John  Hall,  but  had  not 
1760,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parlia-  been  in  use  for  twelro  months.  In  the  try 
ment  requiring  certificates  of  all  roUing  or  county  were  two  iteel-famaeety  those  of 
slittin;^  mills,  plating  forges,  and  steol-  William  Branson  and  Stephen  Paschal,  both 
famnccfl  erected  in  the  Colonies  prerious  in  Philadelphia.  Paschal's  fumaee  was 
to  Jano  24  of  that  year — an  Act  which  met  built  for  that  purpose  in  the  year  174T,  eo  a 
with  much  opposition  in  Pennsylranla  and  lot  at  the  northwest  eomer  of  Bightb  aed 
Massachusetts.  Walnnt  streets. 
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flciencj  of  ore,  to  hard  and  obstinate  character,  or  a  want  of  fael  caused 
the  mines  to  be  neglected.  The  present  Darham  steam-farnace,  and  the 
Philipsbnrg,  Crane,  and  other  large  steam-fnmaces  on  the  Lehigh,  now 
use  anthracite,  which  more  easily  and  cheaply  oyercomes  the  resistance 
of  the  compact,  primitive  ores  of  the  neighborhood,  and  those  of  central 
New  Jersey,  where  most  of  the  companies  also  have  mines  of  magnetic 
ore,  which  they  combine  with  the  brown  hematite  of  the  Lehigh  valley. 

For  the  transportation  of  their  iron  and  agricaltural  produce  to 
market,  in  early  times,  a  species  of  flat-boat  or  barge  was  contrived  at 
Durham  Durham,  about  the  year  1750,  and  thence  known  as  the  '*  Durham 
^^***^  boat."  These  were  about  six  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  deep,  and  with  fifteen  tons  freight,  drawing  only  twenty  inches  of 
water.  They  carried  two  sails,  and  were  manned  by  five  men,  and  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  other  rivers,  were  of 
much  service  until  the  State  provided  other  means  of  transportation. 
Pig-iron  was  thus  conveyed  from  the  Forks  to  Philadelphia  for  twenty 
ihiUings  a  ton,  wheat  at  *ld.  a  bushel,  and  flour  at  2s.  6cL  a  barrel. 

At  the  Chelsea  forge  at  Easton,  the  price  of  Iron  in  July,  1778,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  from  Robert  Levers,  was  £200  per  ton,  an  advance 

CbeiMft  ^^  ^^^  P^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  price  paid  by  the  State  a  short  time 
**''••  previous.  In  the  following  January,  the  same  person  informed 
the  Council  that  bar-iron  could  probably  be  sold  to  blacksmiths  in  his 
neighborhood  for  £300  per  ton.  It  was  stated,  ahout  the  sameTtime, 
that  iron-masters  could  give  one  ton  of  bar-iron  for  four  of  disabled  guns, 
or  old  iron,  delivered  at  Chester  on  the  Delaware. 

In  York  and  Cumberland  Counties,  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  furnaces 
and  forges  began  to  be  erected  for  smelting  the  primary  ores  at  the  base 
York  ^^  ^^®  South  mountain,  previous  to  the  Revolution.     Spring 

^'**"°*^*  forge  in  York  County,  built  in  1790,  had  two  fires  and  two 
hammers,  but  is  now  abandoned.  In  the  same  year,  the  Pine  Grove  hot- 
blast  charcoal  furnace,  of  large  size,  and  still  productive,  was  built  on 
Camberiand  Mountain  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Yellow  Breeches,  fourteen 
County.  miles  southwest  of  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland.  It  is  fed  by  brown 
hematite,  obtained  near  it  An  establishment,  called  the  Carlisle  Iron- 
works, was,  about  that  time,  managed  by  Mr.  Thomas  James,  afterward 
in  charge  of  a  forge  in  Yirginia.  Holly  hot-blast  furnace,  on  the 
fame  stream  with  the  Pine  Grove,  but  several  miles  below,  was  set  up  in 
1795,  but  has  given  place  to  a  paper-mill.  Cumberland  cold-blast  fur- 
nace, on  the  main  creek,  four  miles  nearer  Carlisle  than  Pine  Grove,  was 
erected  in  1794.  It  used  hematite  ore  from  Dillston,  near  the  Tork 
County  line,  where  a  prolific  vein  exists. 
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William  Denning,  a  blacksmith  of  Cumberland  Comity,  during  the 
ReYolution  endeayored  to  serre  his  country  by  the  construction  of  a 
curioiu  wrought-iron  cannon  of  curious  description.  One  of  these  is 
*^^®"'  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Brand  J  wine,  and  to  be  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  a 
monument  of  his  ingenuity  and  patriotism,  and  another  unfinished 
specimen  in  the  Philadelphia  Arsenal. ' 

The  first  farnace  built  in  Franklin  County  was  the  Mount  Pleasant 
furnace,  in  the  Path  Yalley,  four  miles  south  of  London.  It  was  erected 
Franklin  s^^°  ^^^^^  ^^®  peace  of  1T83,  by  three  brothers,  William,  Ben- 
coantf.  jamin,  and  George  Chambers,  sons  of  CoL  Benjamin  Chambenb 
from  whom  the  county  seat  of  Cumberland  derives  its  name.  The  elder 
Chambers,  with  four  brothers  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock,  more  than  fifty 
years  before  adventured  as*  Pioneers  of  the  Conocheague  settlements. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  his  dwelling  burned  soon  after  his  settlement  on 
the  present  site  of  Chambersburg  and  during  his  temporary  absence, 
for  the  sake,  as  it  was  afterward  ascertained,  of  the  nails  it  contained, 
few  of  the  houses,  at  that  time,  having  any  such  article  about  them. 
The  village  was,  many  years  after,  almost  the  frontier  settlement,  and 
even  at  the  time  his  sons  erected  the  forge,  all  the  nails,  mill  irons,  iron 

(1)  These  singular  pieces  of    ordnance  dier,  nntil  near  the  close  of  his  long  Uh, 

were  made  ''of  wroaght  iron  staves,  hooped  Barber  A  Howes,  Hist.  Coll.,  N.  J. 

like  a  barrel,  with  bands  of  the  same  ma-  A  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Philadelphia,  afterward 

terial,  excepting  there  were  four  layers  of  engaged  in  the  mannfaotare  of  laaiems  for 

stares  breaking  joint,  all  of  which  were  light-houses,  and  work  f({^  sngar-milli,  ete., 

firmly  bound  together,  and  then  boxed  and  also  made  wrought-iron  cannon,  daring  the 

breeched  like  other  cannon."    An  obituary  war,  "of  a  new  eonstmction,  inrentad  by 

notice  of  Denning,  who  died  in  Mifflin  town-  him." 

ship.  In  1830,  at  the  age  of  94,  states  that  he  A  still  rarer  specimen  of  field  artillery  was 

waa  an  artificer  in  the  rerolutionary  army,  exhibited  at  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Wheeling 

and  that  his  was  the  "only  successful  at-  creek,  in  1777.    A  large  party  of  Indians, 

tempt  ever  made  in  the  world  to  manufac-  soon  after  nightfall,  advaneed  within  sixty 

tore  wrought-iron  cannon,  one  of  which  he  yards  of  the  fort,  with  a  hollow  maple  log, 

completed  in  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania,  and  converted  into  a  field  piece,  by  plugging 

commenced    another,  and    larger   one,  at  one  end  with  a  block  of  wood,  and  eneom- 

Mount  Holly,  but  could  get  no  one  to  assist  passing  it  from  end  to  end  with  iron  chains, 

him  who  could  stand  the  heat,  which  is  said  from  a  blacksmith's  shop,  to  give  it  strength, 

to  have  been  so  great  as  "  to  melt  the  lead  It  was  heavily  charged  with  powder,  and 

buttons  on  his  clothes.''    The  British,  it  is  filled  to  the  musile  with  bits  of  stone,  slags 

added,  ofi'ered  a  stated  annuity,  and  a  large  of  iron,  etc.,  and  was  carefully  leieled  al 

f  am  to  the  person  who  would  instruct  them  the  gate  of  the  fort   On  applying  tha  match 

in  the  manufacture  of  that  article,  bat  the  it  burst  into  fragmenti,  killing  and  wooad- 

patriotic  blacksmith  preferred  obscnri^  and  ing  several  of  the  Indians,  who  manifested 

poverty  in  bis  own  beloved  country,  though  their  disappointment  in  a  load  yelL — Aner- 

the  country  for  which  he  had  done  so  much  icon  Pionter,  iL  81L 
kept  her  purse  closed  from  the  veteran  lol- 
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wares,  and  honsehold  utensils,  were  transported  from  the  seaboard  to 
these,  and  more  remote  western  settlements,  with  the  salt,  groceries,  and 
other  necessaries,  at  much  expense,  npon  pack-horses,  oyer  the  rugged 
steeps,  and  through  the  wild  gorges  of  mountains  infested  bj  hostile  In- 
dians, and  more  civilized  freebooters.  Chanibersburg  lay  upon  the 
route  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  the  west,  and  was  a  depot  for 
Indian  traders,  with  whom  guns,  hatchets,  and  iron-wares  of  various 
kinds  were  important  articles  of  traflfic.  Hence  the  value  of  such  enter- 
prizes  as  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  near  the  frontiers  may  be 
conceived.  The  brothers,  by  means  of  the  furnace  and  a  forge  at  the 
same  place,  established  a  considerable  manufacture  of  Iron  there.  The 
works  were  destroyed  in  1843.  Col.  James  Chambers,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  who  had  served  in  a  military  capacity  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion, also  erected,  soon  after  the  war,  a  forge  at  Loudon,  and  with  his 
son-in-law,  A.  Dunlap,  Esq.,  established  a  furnace  about  one  mile  distant ; 
both  of  which  were  demolished  in  1840.  There  has  been  a  succession 
of  iron  masters  in  the  same  family  to  the  present  time.  Soundwell  forge, 
sixteen  miles  from  Chambersburg,  was  built  in  1790,  but  is  now  aban- 
doned. 

The  carbonaceous  and  fossil  iron  ores  of  the  coal  basins  north  of  the 
Blue  mountains,  now  become  so  important  from  their  juxtaposition  to 
Middle  Penn-  mineral  fuel,  began  to  be  developed  during  the  latter  half  of 
•fiTania  |.|jg  ^^^^  ccntury.  In  the  valuable  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley's  recent 
manual  on  the  iron  manufacture,'  the  Maria  forge,  on  Pohopoco  creek, 
three  miles  north  of  Weissport,  Carbon  County,  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  built  as  early  as  1753.  Having  been  rebuilt,  it  is  still  doing  good 
service.  At  that  date,  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Lehigh  were  the  recent 
Indian  missionary  ground  of  the  Moravians,  who  made  the  first  settle- 
ments in  the  country  only  seven  years  before.  Their  hamlets  soon  after 
experienced  the  merciless  inroads  of  hostile  and  alienated  tribes  in  th  e 
French  interest,  who  hovered  on  all  the  western  and  northern  frontiers, 
rendering  them  most  unpromising  fields  for  any  industrial  enterprises, 
intiumeite  ^ho  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Carbon  and  the  adjacent 
^°*^  counties,  lies  in  the  exhaustless  riches  of  their  anthracite  coal 

fields,  which  were  discovered  about  the  year  1791.'    In  1826,  a  furnace 


(1)  The  Iron  Mftnnfacturer's  Qnide,  etc., 
by  J.  P.  Lesley,  Seo.  of  the  American  Iron 
A99ociation,  and  pablithed  under  the  aathor- 
itj  of  the  same.  We  are  indebted  to  this 
Tolnme  for  many  particulars  respecting  the 
ores  and  iron-works  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter. 

(2)  This  most  important  event    in    the 

86 


industrial  history,  not  only  of  Carbon  Co., 
but  of  the  Union,  and  one  especially  af- 
fecting the  iron-manufaeture,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  accidental  discovery 
of  a  solitary  hunter,  Philip  Ointer.  Be* 
turning  late,  after  a  day  of  fruitless  hunting 
in  the  autumn  of  1701,  to  his  cabin  on  the 
hills,  while  crossing   the    Mauch    Cluuik 
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was  bnilt  or  refitted,  at  Manch  Cbank,  to  smelt  iron  with  this  coaL 
Bat,  like  maDv  other  earlier  and  later  attempts,  did  not  succeed.  The 
first  experiment  in  this  conntrj  which  folly  established  the  practicability 


moanUin  he  stambled  vpon  a  black  tub-  moned,  and  foar  pareaU  of  iroa  waia  haatad 

■Canee,  which,  from  traditionary  aecoants,  and  rolled  witboat  renawinf  the  ira.    Tbe 

be  vnspected  to  be  "  stone  coaL"    Haring  plan   of  "  letting  it  alone"  was  repaated, 

•hown  it  to  Col.  Weira,  residing  at  Fort  with  like  saecesv,  and  ita  ntilitj  baeaae 

Allen,  it  was  bj  him  snbmittad  to  tbe  ex-  tbeacaforth  establisbad. 

amination  of  several  persons  in  Philadel-  Dr.  Tbonus  C.  James,   of  Pbiladalpbis^ 

pbia,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  employed  it  as  fael  from  tbe  year  18^  aad 

year,  John  Nicholas,  Michael  Hillegas,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  ose  it  fur  that  par- 

Cbarles  Cist  of  the  city,  with  Mr.  Weiss,  pose,  and  to  recommend  it  to  others  in  tbe 

associated  themselres  by  the  name  of  "  The  city.     Anthracite  had,  bowerer,  been  assd 

Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company,"  and,  witboat  several    years    before   tbe    Revolalioo,  ia 

a  charter,  took  np  several  thoosand  acres  smiths'forge«in  Wilkesbarre,  aadagratefor 

near  the  spot,  hot  did  not  open  the  mine,  burning  it  in  dwellings    was    devised  by 

Tbe  coal  was,  however,  used  by  blacksmiths  Jndge  Fell,  of  that  place,  in  I  SOS.     Bat  0. 

ia  some  extent,  ontil  180S,  when  an  ark  load  Evans  preceded  both  with  tha  **  lamiaoas* 

of  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  was  taken  grate  stove  for  coal,  with  tale  lights^  par 

to  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  William  Tumbull,  tented  in  ISOC 

tbe  proprietor  of  a  western  furnace,  and  sold  Some  early  attempts  were  made  by  Mr. 

to  tbe  water-works  for  the  use  of  the  Centra  J.  P.  Wetherell,  at  bis  lead  works  ia  Phila- 

■qnare  steam-engine,  but  it  was  discarded  as  delphia,  to  generate  steam  from  aatfaraols^ 

anmanageable.     During  the  war  of  1812,  but  without  much  snccesa.     It  was  first  ae> 

when  bituminous  cual  was  at  a  high  price,  eomplished,   it    is    said«    in    1826,   al    Ike 

the  mine  was  opened  by  J.  Cist,  C.  Miner,  PhoeoixvtUe  Iron-works,  in  Chester  County, 

and  J.  H.  Chapman,  but  was  again  neglected  For  the  dere^optnent  of  this  most  impor- 

at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  price  of  tant  branch  of  her  mineral  resources,  Pean- 

coal  declined.     The  mines  were  then  leased  sylrania  early  projected  the  construction  of 

to  different  persons.     About  the  same  time,  her  system  of  intvrcal  improvements.     Tbe 

some  cart-loads    of    anthracite    from    the  practicability  of  uniting  the  Schuylkill  and 

Schuylkill  valley,  where  it  had  been   dis-  Susquehanna  riveni,  wju  first  sugr;;ested,  it 

covered,  and  also  used  as  early  as  1795,  by  is  said,  by  William    Penn,  in  1690,  before 

a  blacksmith  named  Whetstone,  but  vainly  any  such  thing  as  a  canal  or  turnpike  ex> 

recommcrnded    to     public    attention,    were  isted  in    England.     The  measure  was  also 

brought  to   Philadelphia  by  Messrs.  Shoe-  ur^ed  by  Dr5.  Rtttenhouse  and  Smith,  who, 

maker  A  Allen.     The   owner  narrowly  es-  asearly  as  1762,  surveyed  and  leveled  a  rovit 

eaped  prosecution  foi  swindling  by  those  who  for  a  canal  between  the  Swatara  and  Tulpe- 

bad  made  nnsucceffsful  trials  of  the  ** stone."  hocken    creeks.       Robert    Morris,     Robert 

A    more    saccessful    attempt  was   made  by  Fulton,  Matthew   Carey,    and    many  other 

Messrs.  Bishop  A  Mellon,  at    their  rolling  eminent  citixens   afterward  used  their  io- 

mill   in    Delaware   County,    and    White    A  fluence  to  the  same  en%L    The  canal  company 

Hasard,   proprietors  of  a  wire-mill  at  the  was  not  incorr»orated  until   1791,  and  an- 

Falls  of  Schuylkill,  hearing  of  their  success,  other  the  following  year,  which  two  were 

tried  a  cart-load,  but  could  not  raise  a  heaL  united  in   1811.  as  the  Union  Canal  Coa- 

Having    tried     a     second    load,    with    no  pany,  authorized  to  extend  their  work  from 

better  success,  the  workmen  closed  the  fnr-  Philadelphia  to    Lake    Erie.      Tbe   work, 

Baca  and  went  away.     One  of  them,  return-  which  was  completed  about  1828,  covers  a 

ing  accidentally  soon  after,  found  the  for-  part  of  the  route  surveyed  66  years  before, 

Baca  in  a  white  beat    The  men  were  sum-  and  the  first  ever  rarTeyed  ib  tba  aoloBles. 
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of  employing  anthracite  in  the  manafactnre  of  iron,  was  made  in  the 
Pioneer  hot-blast  steam-farnace  of  Mr.  William  Ljman  of  Boston,  at  Potts- 
Firat  Attthra- ^^^®»  In  SchuylkiU  County,  built  in  183T,  about  the  time  that 
dta  Iron.  ^y^e  numerous  attempts  made  in  England  and  France  resulted 
in  the  success  of  Mr.  George  Crane,  of  the  Gniscedlyn  Iron-works,  in 
South  Wales,  The  Pioneer  furnace  warf  managed  by  Mr.  Lyman  and 
Benjamin  Perry,  an  experienced  and  skillful  English  furnace  manager, 
acquainted  with  the  operations  of  Mr.  Crane,  aided  by  Mr.  David 
Thomas,  now,  or  recently,  of  the  great  Crane  Works  on  the  Lehigh. 
It  was  blown  in  early  in  October,  1839,  and  a  continuous  blast  of 
ninety  days,  with  pure  anthracite  and  argillaceous  ore  alone,  without 
any  old  metal,  wood,  or  charcoal,  except  in  the  first  ignition,  secured  to 
the  proprietor  a  premium  of  $5,000,  subscribed  by  citizens  of  the  State. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  Messrs.  Baughmau,  Guiteau,  &  Co.,  had  ia 
operation,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  a  furnace  making  iron,  which  they  were 
selling  at  $18  per  ton,  which  about  paid  the  current  expenses  of  the 
furnace.  These  successes,  occurring  at  a  time  when  this  country  was 
importing  annually  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  worth  of  Iron,  with  an 
increasing  demand  for  railroad  iron,  excited  unusual  expectations  of 
profit  and  general  benefit  among  all  classes.  Deposits  of  Iron  were 
everywhere  sought  for,  and  other  furnaces  were  built  to  use  the  anthra- 
eite.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  offered  a  premium  for  the 
discovery  of  iron  ore  upon  their  lands,  by  allowing  any  who  found  it  to 
make  use  of  the  same  for  five  years,  at  ten  cents  per  ton.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Messrs.  Biddle,  Chambers,  A  Co.,  built,  upon  the  same. prin- 
ciple, one  or  two  of  the  extensive  furnaces  of  the  Montour  Works,  at  Dan- 
ville, and  soon  after,  the  large  furnaces  of  Reeves  &  Whitaker,  at  PhoBuix- 
yille,  were  altered  to  make  use  of  anthracite. 

In  Luzerne  County,  where  this  description  of  coal  was  earlier  foand 
and  employed  by  smiths  and  others  as  fuel,  a  bloomery  forge  was  built 
Luzerne  about  the  year  1T78,  on  the  Nanticoke  creek,  near  the  lower  end 
^^'^jr.  of  the  Wyoming  Yalley,  by  John  and  Mason  F.  Alden.  It  con- 
tained a  single  fire  and  one  hammer.  The  hammer  was  carried  on  a  wagon 
firom  Philadelphia  to  Harris'  Ferry  (Harrisburg),  and  thence  up  the  north 
branch  in  a  boat,  at  no  little  expense  and  trouble.  The  bar-iron  made  from 
ore  obtained  in  the  township  of  Newport,  was  of  superior  quality,  and 

The  Lehigh  CompAny,  ftnd  Lehigh  Nariga-  in  three  months,  in  1827,  was  the  first  in  the 

tion  Companies  were  formed  in  1818,  and  United  Statef,  except  one  at  Qnincy,  MaM. 

^nited  under  one  charter  in  1822,  and  were  The  Reading  Railroad,  and  other  internal 

the  foundation  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  ^  Nariga-  improTements  of  later  date,  and  high  eoe^ 

tion  Company.  prove  alike  the  Taloe  of  her  mineral  wtaHl^ 

The  Railroad,  four  miles  long,  to  the  and  the  pablio  spirit  of  her  oiiiieni. 
Sammit  mines  at  Mauch  Chunk,  completed 
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was,  for  some  time,  the  sole  dependence  of  smiths  in  the  ralley.    The  Iron 

was  sold  by  the  proprietor,  CoL  W.  Lee,  in  1828,  shortly  before  the 

works  were  abandoned,  at  $128  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.    Another  bloomerj 

forge  was  erected  on  Roaring  brook,  near  Scranton,  in  1789,  bj  Dr. 

William  Hooker  Smith,  and  James  Sntton.     It  continued  to  make 

bar-iron  and  blooms  from  the   carbonate    ores    of  the  Lackawanna 

valley,  until  1828. 

The  first  use  of  the  anthracite  coal  in  a  forge  fire  or  grate,  appears  to 

have  been  made  at  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  Wyoming  coal  basin.     In  a  com- 

7ir»t  nae  of  niunication  to  Silliman's  Journal,  by  Judge  Jesse  Fell,  dated 
anthracite.    -^^^^  ^330^  ||.  jg  ^^^^  ^y^^^^  ^  ^^j^j  ^  ^^68  or  69,  thls  coal  was 

first  used  in  a  smith's  forge,  and  that  it  continued  to  be  used  by  black* 
smiths  in  the  neighborhood,  from  that  time.  His  informant  was  Judge 
Obadiah  Oore,  an  early  Connecticut  settler  of  Wilkesbarre,  by  whom  it 
was  first  employed  in  that  way.  Mr.  Fell  also  made  use  of  it,  he  says, 
about  the  year  1788,  in  a  nailery,  and  in  1808,  contrived  a  grate  for  burn- 
ing it  as  fuel  in  his  house,  in  which  he  believes  he  preceded  all  others. 

Throughout  the  range  of  counties  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Maryland  line,  a  variety  of  iron  ores  are  met  with,  in 
deposits  or  outcrops,  in  the  limestone  and  shale  valleys  be- 
trai  Peanaji-  tweeu  the  uumcrous  ridges  of  hills.  Brown  hematite,  red  fosdl 
ore,  and  the  argillaceous  ozydes  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
qualities,  bog-ores  and  ochres,  etc.,  in  connection  with  mineral  and  vege- 
table fuel,  are  the  basis  of  a  staple  industry  of  these  fine  valleys,  which 
are  also  rich  in  agricultural  resources.  In  Montour's  ridge,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Danville,  through  Northumberland  and  Union  Counties, 
red  fossiliferous  ore,  both  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties,  is  abundant, 
and,  with  the  coal  iu  its  vicinity,  supports  a  large  number  of  anthracite 
furnaces,  some  of  them  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union,  in  addition  to 
many  charcoal  furnaces,  producing  Iron  of  superior  quality.  These  ores 
consist  principally  of  the  peroxyd  associated  with  oxyd  of  manganese, 
alumina,  silica,  and  occasionally  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  and 
yield  from  22  to  60  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  Juniata  valley,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lewistown,  is  rich  in  these  descriptions  of  ore, 
and  has  long  been  noted  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  iron.  At 
the  base  of  Tnssey's  mountain,  and  in  other  situations  in  Huntingdon 
and  Mifflin  counties,  fossil  ore  is  met  with  in  several  places. 

Huntingdon  County,  now  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Iron,  appears  first  to  have  attracted  attention  to  its  lead  ores,  in  the 
vraakiin  ^M  Eagle  or  Sinking  Spring  valley,  between  Canoe  and  War. 
lead  mine.  j.|^,.  ji^ggg  fhcre  is  evidcuce  of  extensive  explorations  having 
been  made  in  the  valley  at  an  early  period,  probably  by  the  French,  whose 
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object  was  the  discoverj  of  precious  metals.  Some  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers  were  also  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit. 

During  the  scarcity  of  lead,  in  1778,  General  Armstrong  informed 
President  Wharton,  that  Mr.  Harman  Husbands,  a  Member  of  Assembly, 
had  knowledge  of  a  mine  of  lead,  near  Frankstpwn,  on  land  formerly 
surveyed  for  the  Penn  family  Within  a  month  or  two.  Col.  Roberdeau, 
and  a  company,  encouraged  by  the  State,  undertook  to  work  the  mines, 
and  immediately  erected  a  large  fort  of  logs  and  a  furnace,  at  what  was 
called  the  upper  mine.  Several  regular  shafts  were  sunk  to  some  depth, 
and  levels  driven  in,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rich  ore  was  ob- 
tained. A  quantity  of  lead  was  extracted,  of  which  we  find  an  order 
from  Col.  Boberdeau,  in  May,  1779,  for  500  lbs.,  for  the  use  of  the 
State.  The  most  productive  vein  was  opened  a  mile  nearer  Franks- 
town  than  the  fort  where  they  first  sunk  a  shaft.  But  fear  of  the  In- 
dians, who  infested  the  neighborhood,  and  the  intrusion  of  water  into 
the  mine,  soon  caused  the  business  to  be  abandoned.  The  lower 
mine,  a  mile  from  the  Little  Juniata,  in  the  same  valley,  was  worked 
some  years  after,  by  a  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  Scotch  miner,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Carron  Iron-works,  but  was  given  up  on  account  of  the 
richer  discoveries  of  lead  in  the  West. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  a  remarkable  bog  of  iron  ore  was 
found,  some  of  which  was  used  in  fluxing  the  lead  ore  and  yielded  a 
malleable  metal.  But  along  the  Bald  Eagle  ridge  near  Frankstown,  and 
at  other  points  the  fossiliferous  ore  crops  out  and  supplies  many  charcoal 
and  coke  furnaces  in  the  iron  region  of  the  Juniata. 

The  first  air-furnace  or  foundery  erected  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Bedford  furnace,  in  Aughwick  valley,  four  miles 
Fint  ftarnaoe  south  of  Shirlcysburg.  It  has  long  since  gone  to  ruins,  and 
PeMM^i-"  ^^®  ^^^^  °^  Orbisonia  has  been  laid  out  upon  its  site.  But 
vanu.  other  furnaces  and  forges  have  taken  its  place,  to  an  extent 

which  renders  this  one  of  the  most  important  iron  regions  of  the  Union, 
both  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  iron  manufactured. 
The  Huntingdon  Furnace,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  mafty  others, 
was  built  in  1795-6,  about  a  mile  above  the  present  hot-blast  charcoal 
furnace  of  that  name,  by  a  company  composed  of  Judge  Gloninger,  of 
Lebanon,  George  Aushutz,  of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Shoenberger,  of  Alle- 
ghany Counties,  and  Martin  Dubbs,  of  Philadelphia,  who  commenced 
with  a  small  investment  in  fifteen  acres  of  land,  one  horse,  and  a  pair  of 
oxen.  The  original  site  proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  a  second  furnace 
was  erected  at  the  present  location.  It  was  managed  with  that  care, 
economy,  and  skill  which  everywhere  enabled  the  Qermans  to  achieve 
success  with  the  most  slender  resources.     From  the  proceeds  and  profit! 
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of  this  furnace,  in  time  arose  the  Tjpne  Iron-works,  consisting  of  two 
forges,  bailt  in  1804,  roIling-mUi,  siitting-mill,  nail- works,  saw  and  grist 
mills,  with  large  bodies  of  farm  and  woodland  attached.  The  Tyrone 
forges  again  produced  the  Bald  Eagle  charcoal  furnace,  and  a  forge  on 
Spruce  creek.  The  Coleraine  forges,  three  in  number,  three  miles  south- 
east of  Spruce  creek,  belonging  to  the  same  owners  as  the  last,  were 
built  ill  1805,  and  the  two  Barre  forges  on  the  little  Juniata,  in  1800. 
The  county,  which  then  included  Blair,  had,  in  1810,  four  furnaces  and 
six  forges,  which  were  increased,  in  1837,  to  sixteen  furnaces,  and 
twenty-four  forges,  and  one  rolling-mill,  making  13,750  tons  of  pig-iron, 
and  9,309  tons  of  blooms  annually.  The  Elizabeth  furnace,  in  Blair 
County,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  country  to  use  gas  for  the 
production  of  steam. 

The  first  forge  in  Centre  County  was  built  about  the  year  1790  by 
General  Philip  Benner,  who,  for  several  years  following  the  war  of  Inde- 
Centre  pcndencc,  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  Coventry  forge 
County.  Ijj  c^ggter  County,  and  in  1790  purchased  the  present  site  of 
Rock  furnace  in  Bellefonte.  To  the  first  forge  he  subsequently  added  a 
second  forge,  a  furnace,  and  a  rolling-mill,  and  by  bis  example  stimulated 
his  neighbors  in  the  development  of  the  rich  mineral  wealth  of  the  county. 
As  all  the  supplies  for  such  undertakings  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
most  slow  and  expensive  mode  of  packing,  or  by  carriage  over  almost 
impassable  roads,  and  his  iron  had  to  be  conveyed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  eastern  markets,  he  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  a  com- 
munication with  Pittsburg,  and  thence  of  supplying  the  Western  Valley 
with  Iron  and  nails.  For  several  years  he  enjoyed  without  competition 
the  trade  in  what  he  designated  *' Juniata  Iron."  He  thus  opened  up  a 
market  that  has  become  one  of  immense  importance  to  a  product  which, 
under  its  original  name,  has  obtained  a  wide  commercial  celebrity. 
Bellefonte  in  other  respects  bears  evidence  of  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  its  first  Iron  manufacturer.  The  Centre  cold-blast  furnace,  nine 
miles  southwest  of  Bellefonte,  was  also  built  in  1790. 

Philipsburg,  the  centre  of  a  rich  mineral  district  of  coal,  iron  ore, 
limestone  and  fire-clay,  and  of  timber  land,  owes  its  name  and  existence 
to  an  enterprising  iron-master,  who  erected  there  many  years  ago  exten- 
sive iron-works  and  a  screw  factory.  Milesburg  has  also  been  the  seat 
of  Iron- works  for  sixty  years  or  more. 

The  demand  for  Iron  created  by  the  rapid  emigration  to  the  West 
after  the  establishment  of  Independence,  and  the  extreme  cost  of  trans- 
portation  by  the  ordinary  methods,  amounting  in  1784  to  $249  per  ton 
from  Philadelphia  to  Presqu*  Isle  (now  Erie),  led  to  the  early  discovery 
of  iron  ores,  and  to  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Western 
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coQQties.  The  first  funiace  west  of  the  AUeghanies  is  said  to  hare  been 
bailt  by  Turnbull  <fc  Mannie,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Jacob's  Creek,  be- 
pimfur-  tween  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties,  fifteen  miles  above 
IuL^mL  ^^3  entrance  into  the  Youghiogeny  river.  It  was  first  blown 
ghftttieu.  ijj  November  1,  1790,  and  produced  a  superior  quality  of 
metal  both  for  castings  and  bar-iron,  some  of  it  having  been  tried  the 
same  day  in  a  forge  which  the  proprietors  had  erected  at  the  place. 
This  event  was  justly  considered  one  of  much  importance  to  the  whole 
western  country.  Colonel  Craig  of  Pittsburg,  in  1792,  ordered  balls  to 
be  cast  at  this  furnace  for  the  defense  of  that  place. 
'  Pairchance  charcoal  blast-furnace,  seven  miles  south  of  Uniontown, 
belonging  to  F.  H.  Oliphant,  was  built  in  1794.  It  is  now  abandoned, 
but  the  steam-furnace  (and  rolling-mill)  of  the  proprietor,  one  mile 
distant,  built  two  years  later,  is  still  running  on  ore  from  the  Chestnut 
ridge.  A  forge  was  also  built  near  the  place,  which  has  been  owned 
by  the  Oliphants,  father  and  son,  for  sixty  years  9r  more,  but  it  is  no 
longer  used. 

Union  furnace  on  Dunbar  Creek,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Brownsville, 
in  the  same  county  (also  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  blast-furnace  in 
Western  Pennsylvania'),  was  built  in  1792-3,  by  Col.  Isaac  Meason,  a 
man  of  note  in  border  history,  John  Gibson,  and  Moses  Dillon,  the  last 
of  whom  afterward  erected  a  forge  on  Licking  River,  near  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  possibly  the  first  in  that  State.  Union  furnace  is  still  making 
iron  by  steam  and  hot-blast  out  of  the  carbonaceous  ores  of  the  coal 
measures.  In  the  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley,  the  Mary  Ann  cold-blast  fur- 
nace, thirty  miles  from  Uniontown,  in  Greene  County,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  elder  Mr.  Oliphant  as  early  as  1777(?).  At  Browns- 
ville, or  Redstone  Old  Fort,  which,  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
Western  ccntury,  was  actively  engaged  in  building  boats  for  the  lower 
navigation,  the  first  nail  factory  west  of  the  AUeghanies  was 
established  by  Jacob  Bowman.  Wrought  nails,  manufactured  by  hand, 
were  the  kind  produced.  The  workmen  were  brought  from  Hagerstown 
in  Maryland.' 

Pittsburg,  which  now  furnishes  a  market  for  immense  quantities  of 
charcoal  iron  from  the  Juniata  and  Alleghany  regions,  from  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  and  coke  and  anthracite  from  the 
western  and  central  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  owes  its  industrial  pros- 
perity mainly  to  the  great  bituminous  coal  seam  in  its  vicinity,  to  the 
abundance  of  iron  ore  in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  to  its  geographical 
position  as  the  gateway  of  the  West. 

(1)  American  Pioneer.  (2)  Ibid.  L  3S0. 
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The  coal  of  this  neighborhood  had  long  been  known  to  be  good  and 
plentiful.  A  yein  near  the  town  took  fire  aboat  1765,  and  was  boming 
sixteen  years  afterward. 

The  privilege  of  mining  coal  in  the  hiU  opposite  the  town,  where  the 
'*  great  seam  "  was  struck,  was  granted  in  lots  extending  as  far  as  the 
mtubaix  centre  of  the  hill,  at  £30  each,  by  the  Penns,  about  the  year 
coaiaaniBf.  j»yg^  The  tract  had  been  purchased  by  them  some  yean 
before  for  the  Pittsburg  Manor  for  $1 0,000,  and  was  that  year  laid  oat 
in  town  and  out  lots.  The  product  of  this  rich  stratum  of  coal,  regarded 
as  the  largest  in  the  western  coal  field,  along  with  that  received  by 
slackwater  and  rail  from  the  neighboring  counties,  give  Pittsburg  a  large 
export  trade  and  superior  advantages  for  working  up  by  steam-power 
the  crude  iron  of  the  West  into  a  multitude  of  forms  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  western  country. 

Furnaces,  founderies,  rolling-mills,  nail- works,  wire-mills,  and  manu- 
factories of  metallic  and  other  materials  had  therefore  an  early  and  rapid 
growth.     The  establishment  in  1790  of  the  first  furnace  amid 
bu?in«117     the  argillaceous  oxyds  of  iron  on  the  Youghiogeny,  by  Wil- 

'^^  liam  Turnbull  &  Co.,  was  regarded  as  an  important  event  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg.  Within  two  years  after,  the  town  had  a 
large  corps  of  mechanics  and  artisans  engaged  in  a  variety  of  trades.^ 
A  furnace  was  built  before  the  close  of  the  century  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  town,  and  in  1804  an  air  furnace  for  casting  pots,  kettles,  mill 
irons,  etc.,  was  erected  in  the  borough  by  Joseph  McClurg.  He  also 
built  a  cannon-foundery  in  1814.  The  foundery  business  has  ever  since 
been  a  considerable  branch  of  the  iron-manufacture  of  Pittsburg.  In 
1812  the  first  rolling-mill  was  erected  there  at  the  corner  of  Penn  street 
and  Cecil  Alley,  by  Christopher  Cowen.  The  steam-engine  was  in  use 
in  the  town  as  early  as  1794.  It  was  first  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Western  rivers  upon  the  steamboat  New  Orleans,  built  at  Pitts- 
burg in  1811.  Two  years  after  there  were  two  manufactories  of  steam- 
engines  in  the  place. 

In  the  border  county  of  Beaver  an  iron-furnace  was  established  on  the 
west  side  of  Beaver  river  falls  at  Brighton,  four  miles  from  the  Ohio, 


(1)  Pittsburg,  in   1791,  in   130  families  Alleghany),  2  tinners,  5  watch  and   clock 

contained    37    manufacturers,   including  5  makers  and  silyersmiths,  17  blacksmiths,! 

blacksmiths,  2  whitesmiths,  3  wheelwrights,  machinist  and  whitesmith  "  equal  if  not  so- 

2  tinners,  1  clock  and  watch  maker.    In  perior    to    any  workman    in    the    United 

1808,   the    town   contained   an   air-farnace  States,"  1  cutler  and  tool  maker,  2  vpinning* 

(McClurg'<j),  4  nail  factories,  a  wire  factory,  wheel,  spindle,  and  crank  makers,  in  addi- 

a  brass  foundery,  2  gunsmiths,  1  bell-maker,  tion  to  glass-works,  cotton  factories,  and 

1  foythe  and  sickle  maker  (five  miles  op  the  other  non-metalUo  branches. 
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in  1803,  by  Hoopes,  Townsend  &  Co.,  and  was  the  commence meut  of 
an  actiTe  iron  basiness  in  that  place. 

The  amoant  of  Iron  exported  from  Philadelphia  in  the  year  ending 
April  5,  1766,  was  882  tons  of  bar  at  £26  per  ton,  and  813  tons  of  pig 

Bxporu  ^^^^  *^  ^"^  1^*-  P®^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^®  three  years  preceding  the 
of  Iron,  ^j^j.^  ending  January  5,  1774,  the  exports  were  respectiyely 
2,358,  2,205,  and  1,564  tons.  The  proportions  of  pig  and 'bar  iron  are 
not  stated. 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  nails,  fire-arms,  machinery,  and  other 
branches  of  metallic  manufacture,  Pennsylvania  early  acquired  the 
same  prominence  she  had  in  the  production  of  the  raw 
naaufactares  material.  Some  attempts  in  these  branches  have  been  al- 
ready referred  to  in  their  local  relations,  and  others  in  pre- 
yIous  chapters,  in  connection  with  the  departments  to  which  they  were 
subservient. 

Philadelphia,  as  the  principal  commercial  city  of  this  country,  possessed 
a  yaried  industry  and  a  large  proportion  of  skillful  artificers,  as  well  as 
many  persons  who  were  industrious  promoters  of  all  the  mechanical  arts. 
Her  ship-building  created  a  large  demand  for  nails,  iron,  and  steel, 
material  for  which  was  chiefly  furnished  by  her  furnaces  and  forges. 
We  have  seen  that  a  rolling-mill  was  built  in  Chester  County  as  early  as 
Phiiftdeiphu  1746,  and  a  steel-furnace  in  Philadelphia  in  the  following  year. 
Bie«L  rjijj^  steel-fumacc  of  Stephen  Paschal,  at  Eighth  and  Walnut, 

was  probably  the  first  in  the  Province,  and  Taylor's  rolling-mill  the  first 
of  its  kind.  In  August,  1787,  this  steel-furnace,  which  then  belonged  to 
Nancarrow  &  Matlack,  was  visited  by  General  Washington,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  "the  largest  and  best  in  America."*  The  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1790,  and  the  furnace,  house,  and  lot  offered  for  sale.  The 
furnace  was  in  good  repair,  and  capable  of  making  twenty-two  tons  of 
steel  at  a  blast.  White  Matlack  soon  after  conveyed  the  property  by 
deed  to  John  Ireland,  and  his  former  partner,  John  Nancarrow,  a 
Scotchman,  removed  to  Seventh  street  below  Arch,  where  he  continued 
the  business  of  steel-making.  There  was  also  an  air-furnace  at  an  early 
period  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Walnut,  belonging  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Nancarrow,  who  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  made  steel 
under  ground  at  that  place. 

Newly  invented  boxes  for  carriage- wheels  were  in  1785  made  at  the 
air-furnace,  Eighth  and  Walnut,  by  William  Somerton. 

(1)  Thompboh  Wibtcott,  Eiq.,  of  Phila-  eating  facts  reUting  to  the  arts  in  the  ci^j 
delphifty  haa  kindly  fdrnished  oi  with  inter-     firom  hii  matfuicript  collectioni. 
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Whitehead  Humphreys  was  in  1770  the  proprietor  of  a  steel-furnace 
on  Sevcuth  street  between  Market  and  Chestnut,  where  he  also  made 
edge-tools.  lie  received  £100  from  the  ProYincial  Assembly  for  his 
encouragement,  and  in  1772  set  np  a  lottery  to  raise  £700  to  assist  him  ' 
in  his  steel-works.  In  1778,  Congress  authorized  the  Board  of  War  to 
contract  with  him  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  the  Continental  arti- 
ficers, from  the  Iron  of  the  Andover  Works,  New  Jersey.  The  State 
legislature,  in  April,  1786,  appropriated  £300  as  a  loan  to  Humphreys 
for  five  years,  to  aid  him  in  making  steel  from  bar-iron  "  as  good  as  in 
England. "» 

In  the  debate  on  the  Tariff  in  Congress,  in  April,  1789,  when  the 
duty  on  steel  was  discussed,  Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that  a 
furnace  in  Philadelphia  (probably  that  of  Humphreys),  wiih  very  little 
aid  from  the  legislature,  had  made  300  tons  of  steel  in  two  years,  and 
was  then  making  at  the  rate  of  230  tons  annually.  Although  an  in&nt 
manufacture  in  this  country,  he  believed  this  furnace  could,  with  a  littk 
public  encouragement,  soon  sapply  the  whole  Union  with  steeL  The 
importations  of  steel  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  had  then  decreased 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  within  two  years,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
improvements  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the  article.  The  perfection 
it  had  then  attained  in  the  city,  and  the  reduced  price  of  steel,  were 
regarded  by  the  Society  instituted  in  1787  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Domestic  Manufactures  as  iusuring  the  success  of  workers  in  that  mate- 
rial. It  had  already  restored  the  manufacture  of  some  articles,  and  had 
introduced  new  ones.  Notwithstanding  the  State  impost  laws,  and  a 
special  Act  of  20th  September,  1785,  laying  additional  duties  on  the 
importation  of  certain  articles  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  mana- 
factures,  foreign  wares  had  been  virtually  free,  inasmuch  as  Burlington 
was  a  free-  port,  and  merchandise  readily  found  its  way  thence  into  the 
State.  The  local  tariff  ceased  in  August,  1789,  by  the  Act  of  the 
Federal  Congress.  Some  valuable  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  1793  by  Henry  Yoight,  a  watch- 
maker of  Philadelphia. 

The  manufacture  of  JVat7^  at  this  time  employed  many  persons  in  the 
citv  and  interior  towns,  but  it  was  altocrether  a  handicraft  art. 
It  was,  however,  sufficient  to  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

As  early  as  1731  we  find  George  Megee,  Nailer,  at  the  comer  of 
Front  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  advertising  for  sale,  wholesale 
and  retail.  aM  sorts  of  deck  and  other  nails  of  his  own  manofactare. 
The  agjirogato  of  nails   produced  throughout  the  Province,  in  small 

(1)  Jowiuljof  C^ifrMi:  Laws  of  P«bb4j1 
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naileries  condacted  by  common  blacksmiths  or  others,  was,  as  in  New 
England,  probably  very  considerable.  It  ^as  one  of  those  branches  in 
which  the  country  earliest  became  independent  of  British  supplies,  and 
in  which  the  effects  of  the  war  were  first  felt  among  British  manafac- 
tarers,  as  stated  by  Lord  Dudley  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  1776.  In 
1789,  Samuel  Briggs,  of  Philadelphia,  memorialized  the  legislature  and 
the  General  Congress  on  the  subject  of  a  machine  for  making  nails, 
screws,  and  gimlets.  He  had,  three  years  before,  made  the  patterns  for 
the  castings  of  Fitch's  steamboat,  and  now  deposited  with  the  executive 
of  the  State,  the  model  of  his  nail-machine,  in  a  sealed  box  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  State  or  Federal  legislatures.  He  and  his  son,  in 
August,  1797,  received  the  first  letters  patent  for  nail-making  machinery 
issued  under  the  general  Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States.  The  second 
was  granted  in  February,  1794,  to  Thomas  Perkins,  residing  in  the 
same  place. 

David  Folsom  also,  in  1789,  asked  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  protect  his  invention  of  a  new  method  of  making  nails,  sprigs, 
and  brads  by  cutting  them  without  drawing.  The  business  of  cutting 
nails  and  brads  was  some  years  after  established  in  the  State  by  Thomas 
Odiorne,  of  Massachusetts,  who  introduced  Jesse  Reed's  machine,  and 
set  up  two  manufactories.  The  low  price  of  rolled  iron  and  nail-rods, 
for  some  time  after  the  peace,'  when  much  was  imported  from  Russia, 
in  addition  to  what  was  made  in  the  State,  fully  established  the  nail- 
manufacture  in  Pennsylvania.  There  were,  in  1797,  three  manufactories 
of  cut  nails  and  one  of  patent  nails  in  Philadelphia. 

An  anchor  forge  was  set  up  in  Front  street  opposite  Union  about  the 
year  1755.  It  was  owned  and  managed  by  Daniel  Offley,  who 
employed  a  number  of  workmen,  and  over  twenty  years  after, 
daring  the  war,  was  still  in  the  business. 

Works  for  drawing  wire  were  erected  in  or  near  the  city  as  early  as 
1779  by  Nicholas  Garrison,  Valentine  Eckert,  and  Henry  Voight,  who 
wiroand  ^^  ^^^^  J^^^  proposcd  to  transfer  them  to  the  State.  Hand 
wirecardi.  g^rds  wcrc  made  by  Oliver  Evans  and  others  before  the  Revo- 
lution.    The  invention  of  Evans  for  making  the  teeth  is  claimed  to  have 


Anehon. 


(1 )  Tho  usual  price  of  bar-iron  before  the 
Revolution  was  $64  per  ton,  to  which  price 
it  again  fell  after  the  war.  The  large  ex- 
portations  of  pig  and  bar  iron  which  eniued, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  domestic  consump- 
tion, raised  it  again.  The  wholesale  prioes- 
enrrent  of  iron  in  Philadelphia,  as  qnoted 
in  the  General  Advertiser,  published  daily  bj 
B«i\jamin  F.  Bache,  was,  on  November  9th, 


1790,  as  follows:  Iron  castings,  22«.  M.  to 
30«.  per  ton ;  bar-iron,  £29  to  £30 ;  Pig- 
iron,  £8  10«.  to  £9;  sheet-iron,  £60;  nail- 
rods,  £35.  This  was  probably  Pennsylvania 
currency.  A  considerable  rise  in  the  price 
of  Iron  took  place  again  in  1796,  and  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  manufacture  in  Bngland 
and  America. 
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been  the  foundation  of  the  sabsequent  patents,  bj  which  the  manufac* 
tare  was  so  greatly  extended.  There  were  three  manufactories  of  cards 
in  the  city  in  1797. 

Cannon  was  cast  at  a  nnmber  of  fnrnaces  in  the  State  daring  the 
RcYolntion,  particnlarly  at  the  Reading  and  Warwick  famaces.  Small 
arms  were  also  made  in  considerable  quantity  at  Philadelphia^ 
Lancaster,  and  elsewhere.  The  general  insecurity  of  the  fron- 
tier settlements,  especially  daring  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  the 
temptations  of  the  chase,  and  particularly  the  Indian  trade,  rendered 
fire-arms  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  household,  and  created  a  steady 
demand  for  rifles  and  other  defensiye  weapons.  The  manufacture  re- 
ceived  a  great  impulse  during  the  Revolution.  The  exportation  of  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores  from  Great  Britain  waa 
prohibited  in  1774,  and  Congress  recommended  their  manufacture  in 
each  State.  A  letter  from  Philadelphia  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  in 
December  of  that  year,  soon  after  the  Proclamation  was  received,  in- 
formed him  that  the  Act  would  be  of  no  avail,  as  there  were  gnu- 
makers  enough  in  the  Province  to  make  100,000  stand  of  arms  within 
a  year  at  28s.  a  piece,  if  needed,  and  that  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder 
had  been  already  established.  Governor  Richard  Penn,  in  his  exami- 
nation before  the  House  of  Lords  in  November,  1775,  stated,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  the  subject,  that  the  cast- 
ing of  cannon,  including  brass,  which  were  cast  in  Philadelphia,  had 
been  carried  to  great  perfection ;  and  also  that  small  arms  were  made 
in  as  great  perfection  as  could  be  imagined.  The  workmanship  and 
finish  of  the  small  arms  were  universally  admired  for  their  excellence. 
Some  fire-arms  were  that  year  imported  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
West  India  Islands,  and  pikes  were  recommended  until  arms  could  be 
made.  Rifles  were  made  in  many  places  in  the  Provinces  at  that  date, 
which  were  thought  equal  to  any  imported. 

In  February,  1776,  the  Committee  of  Safety  deemed  it  expedient  to 
establish  a  Provincial  gun-lock  manufactory,  and  requested  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Rittenhouse,  of  Norrington,  whom  they  thought  a 
suitable  person  to  superintend  it  In  March,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  erect,  superintend,  and  conduct  the  manufactory,  and  contract 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms.^  The  factory,  we  are  informed,  was  estab- 
lished in  Cherry  street,  with  Mr.  Peter  De  Haven  as  principal  gnnsmith. 
In  April,  1778,  the  gun  manufactory,  under  Mr.  De  Haven  as  contract- 
ing superintendent,  was  in  operation  at  Hummelstown,  eight  miles  from 
Harrisburg.    In  July,  after  the  tragic  events  at  Wyoming,  he  recooi- 

(1)  P»B>7lT»aU  ArduTcs,  ir.  712;  CoL  Bm.,  z.  5M. 
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mended  its  remoyal  to  French  Creek  or  to  Philadelphia.  The  Conncil,  in 
NoYember,  1776,  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  to  gnnsmiths  for  good  gnn- 
barrels,  delivered  at  the  lock  manafactory,  at  2i8,  apiece.  Brass  gnn 
mountings  were  then  made  by  Lewis  Prahl.  The  committee  also  ad- 
vanced £300  to  Lawrence  Birnie  to  enable  him  to  erect  an  air-fnrnace 
and  mills  for  the  business  of  file-cutting  in  connection  with  the  gun- 
lock  factory.  Contracts  were  also  made  in  York  and  Lancaster 
for  a  quantity  of  arms  for  the  State.  The  price  of  a  musket  with 
bayonet  and  steel  ramrod,  made  according  to  pattern,  was  £4  58.  (Penn- 
sylvania currency).^  But  it  was  found  difficult  to  make  contracts  at  less 
than  £4  IDs.  or  £4  15s.,  as  materials  were  scarce,  and  workmen  were 
unwilling  to  quit  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  for  which  the  demand  was 
great  Muskets  were  also  made  at  Carlisle  and  in  Bedford  and  other 
counties.  The  latter  had  but  one  regular  gunsmith.*  There  were  two 
boring-mills  for  gun-barrels  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  in  1786,  and 
the  borough  contained  7  gunsmiths,  7  nail-makers,  2  brass-founders,  3 
coppersmiths,  5  silversmiths,  4  tinners,  6  clock  and  watch  makers, 
and  25  black  and  white  smiths.  Washington  County  had  3  gun- 
smiths.' John  Kerlin  contracted  to  make  muskets  and  bayonets  at 
85s.  each. 

In  April,  1776,  Benjamin  Loxley  made  proposals  for  casting  brass 
eight-inch  mortars,  howitzers,  cannon,  and  shells  for  Congress  or  the 
committees  of  safety.  Some  of  the  brass  guns  of  Major  Lox- 
ley were  tested  by  Daniel  Joy  of  the  Reading  furnace,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  casting  and  boring  iron  nine-pounders  at  the  rate 
of  one  daily,  to  be  followed  by  others  of  larger  size.  The  iron  pieces 
appear  to  have  stood  the  proof  better  than  the  brass.  Joy,  in  the 
same  year,  proposed  a  method  of  constructing  fire-rafts  for  the  defense 
of  the  Delaware.  .Congress,  in  the  following  April,  called  upon  all  the 
legislatures  or  executives  of  the  States  to  exempt  from  military  duty  all 
persons  employed  in  casting  shot  and  manufacturing  military  stores  of 
any  kind ;  and  in  June  the  Board  of  War  recommended  that  eleven  men 
employed  by  Mark  Bird  in  the  cannon  foundery  and  nail-works  in  Berks 


Cannon. 


(1)  In  recommending  to  the  seTernl  Ae- 
•emblies  in  Noyember,  1775,  the  manafao- 
tare  of  fire-arms  and  bayonets,  Congress 
directed  that  each  firelock  be  made  "with 
*  good  bridle  look,  |  of  an  inch  bore  and  of 
good  substance  at  the  breech,  the  barrel  to  be 
8  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the  bayonet  to  be 
18  inches  in  the  blade,  with  a  steel  ramrod, 
the  upper  loop  to  be  tmmpet-moiithed,  and 


the  price  to  be  giren  be  fixed  by  the  As- 
sembly or  Convention  of  each  Colony ;  and 
that  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  arms 
be  manufactured,  they  import  as  many  as 
are  wanted  by  all  the  men  in  their  Pro* 
rince." — Jour,  Cong.,  i.  184. 

(2)  Pennsylvania  Archives,  iv.  708,  71S» 
717,  777  jTi.  468,  476,  888, 

(8)  Coze's  View  of  the  United  SUtes« 
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Connty,  carried  on  by  him  for  the  nse  of  the  United  States,  be  dis- 
charged from  the  militia,  into  which  they  were  draughted.  Daring  the 
same  month  James  Byers,  who  had  cast  brass  guns  for  the  QoyemmeDt, 
was  requested  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  remore  with  his  apparatus 
and  utensils  at  a  moment's  warning  on  the  approach  of  the  British. 
Morgan  Busteed,  Samuel  Potts,  and  Thomas  Ratter  each  mode  pro* 
posals  to  cast  cannon  in  the  course  of  that  year.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  cannon-foundery  in  Southwark,  but  we  do  not  know  who  owned  it 
In  August,  1777,  the  Board  of  War  informed  President  Wharton  thai 
the  furnace  for  casting  cannon  stood  idle  for  want  of  copper,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  nse  a  load  which  had  been  sent  from  Freneh 
Creek  (the  mine  before  mentioned),  but  was  claimed  by  the  State. 
There  was  also  some  dispute  respecting  the  furnace  as  well  as  the 
material. ' 

Brass-founding  and  copper,  brass,  and  tin  work  of  all  kinds  for  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  sugar-mills  in  the  West  Indies,  and  refineries  of 
Braos-  sugar,  and  for  household  nse,  employed  many  tradesmen  in 
founding.     Philadelphia  from  an  early  period. 

In  May,  1717,  Austin  Paris  and  Thomas  Paglan,  "  fTonnders,"  were 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  a  process  necessary  to  entitle  trades- 
men to  carry  on  business  for  themselves.  Paris  wa^a  founder  either  in 
brass  or  iron  in  tlie  city  ten  years  after.  Brass-founding  was  carried  on 
in  1723  in  Front  street  near  Market,  by  John  Hyatt,  and  in  1759  by 
Daniel  Kinjr,  at  tlic  upper  end  of  Second  street.  In  the  federal  proces- 
sion, on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  July,  4,  1788,  Mr.  King 
rode  in  a  car,  with  a  furnace  in  full  blast  during  the  whole  procession, 
and  finisbcd  a  three-inch  howitzer,  which  was  mounted  and  fired  with 
the  artillery  on  Union  Green.  His  journeymen  and  apprentices  also 
neatly  executed  other  brass  work  at  his  expense.  .  The  coppersmiths 
also  made  stills  and  tea>kettles  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Harln- 
gon,  and  numbered  twenty  masters  of  the  trade. 

Money  scales  and  weights  were  made  by  James  Allen,  goldsmith,  in 
1719. 

Caspar  Wistar  was  a  brass  button  and  buckle  manufacturer  in  Phila- 
delphia previous  to  1750,  when  one  of  his  apprentices  set  up  the  busi- 
ness in  New  York.     The  first  of  the  name  in  this  conntry 

buttona.  ^ 

established   a  glass    factory  in   New   Jersey,   and    in   1769 
Richard  Wistar  united  the  two  branches  at  his  house  in  High  street 

(I)  FonnBylvania  Archive^  r.  «»8,  731,  738;  ri.  62,  111,  369. 
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aboYe  Third,  where  he  made  glass  lamps  and  bottles  and  brass  bat- 
tons. ' 

The  establishment  of  a  tin-plate  manafactory  was  proposed  by  a  con- 
Yention  assembled  from  the  several  coanties  at  Philadelphia  in  January, 
1774,  to  consider  the  state  of  manafactnres  and  trade.  But  it  was  not 
then  found  practicable.  Tin  could  not  be  had  in  1776  sufficient  to  make 
canteens  and  kettles  for  the  army. 

A  sheet-iron  manufactory  was  established  in  1776  on  Water  street, 
at  the  corner  of  Arch,  by  Murray,  Griffin,  &  Bullard,  who  made  camp- 
sheet-iron,  kettles,  blaze  pans,  tea-kettles,  and  other  wares.  Camp-kettles 
•'*'•  were  also  made  for  the  army  by  Thomas  Bales,  out  of  sheet- 

iron  made  at  Mount  Holly  by  Thomas  Mayberry. 

Pewter  dishes,  spoons,  and  other  household  wares  of  pewter  and  block 
tin,  then  in  general  use,  were  made  many  years  earlier  by  Cornelius 
Bradford  and  others. 

Gold  and  silver  smiths,  whitesmiths,  and  manufacturers  of  buttons, 
shoe-buckles,  and  such  small  wares,  were  numerous.*  In  1767,  the 
Gold  and  silversmiths  of  Philadelphia  petitioned  for  the  establishment 
dWerimitht.  ^^  ^^  assay  officc  to  rcgulatc,  assay,  and  stamp  gold  and 
silver. 

Screws  for  paper-mills  —  which  were  numerous  —  and  many  heavy 

(1)  BeDJnroin  Randolph,  at  the  Golden  riage  dmwn  bj  nine  hontcn  oontnined  the 
Sftgle,  Chestnut  street,  in  1770  manufao-  Federal  blacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  and  naiU 
tared  wooden  buttons  "of  apple,  holly,  and  ers  in  full  employ.  The  blacksmiths  com- 
laurel  wood  hard  and  clear."  There  were  pleted  during  the  procesbion  a  full  set  of 
two  button  factories  in  the  city  in  1797.  plow   irons   out   of  old    swords,    worked   a 

(2)  Among  the  trndosmen  admitted  to  the  sword  into  a  sickle,  turned  several  horse* 
fireedoiii  of  the  6ity  in  1717  and  17 IS,  were  shoes,  and  did  other  jobs  on  demand.  Mr. 
George  Plumly,  Joseph  Trotter,  and  Richard  I.  Goodman,  whitesmith,  finished  a  com- 
Gosling,  euf/er«/  James  Everct  and  Simon  plete  pair  of  pliers,  a  knife,  and  some  ma- 
Bdgell,  peteterert ;  Peter  Steel  and  James  chinery.  The  nailers  finished  and  sold 
Winstanly,  6ra»>r«;  Francis  Richardson,  spikes,  nails,  and  broud  tacks.  They  were 
William  England,  and  Edward  Hunt,  gold-  followed  by  two  hundred  others  of  their 
tmitk^;  Edmund  Billington,  u>hite»mith,  trades,  with  the  device — "By  hammer  and 
and  fourteen  hlachtmitha.  In  June,  171S,  hand,  all  arts  do  stand."  The  goldsmiths, 
in  consequence  of  a  petition  "from  several  silversmiths,  and  jewelers  followed  their 
trmdeimen  and  manufactors,''  complaining  senior  member,  William  Ball,  to  the  nam- 
that  notwithstanding    their  having   taken  ber  of  thirty -five. 

oat  their  freedoms,  many  strangers  daily  How  different  the  spectacle  we  witness  at 
came  in  and  settled  who  were  not  entitled  this  hour,  when  that  Union  which  was 
to  earry  on  business, — the  Common  Council  everywhere  hailed  as  the  greatest  blessing 
gave  permission  to  suoh  trades  as  desired  to  to  the  productive  classei*,  after  having  fid- 
frame  and  bring  in  an  ordinance  whereby  filled  its  high  promise,  is  rashly  threatened 
they  could  be  incorporated. — Ilinutet  of  with  destruction,  and  the  plowshare  and 
■Oommwt  Council.  sickle  are  being  once  more  beaten  into 
In  the  Federal  procession  In  1788,  a  car-  swords  for  fVatricidal  conflict! 
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castings  and  forged  work  were  made  in  the  city  before  the  close  of  tlit 
century.     Military  articles  of  all  kinds  were  made. 

In  the  invention  and  construction  of  machinery  and  instrnments  for 
practical  and  scientific  purposes,  Philadelphia  mechanics  early  acquirtd 
a  reputation  for  skill.  The  records  of  original  American  inTentiot 
contain  few  names  more  distinguished  than  those  of  Godfrey,  the  ii* 
yentor  of  the  quadrant,  of  Kittenhouse,  who  made  the  first  telescope 

constructed  in  America,  and  whose  orrery  and  other  scientifie 
and  '     instruments  displayed  unnsual  mechanical  and  mathematkil 

genius ;  of  Franklin,  Evans,  Pulton,  Fitch,  and  others,  whose 
inventive  and  constructive  skill  have  added  to  the  permanent  wealth  of 
the  State  and  the  Union. 

The  employment  of  a  fire-engine  for  the  greater  security  of  property 
was  recommended  by  Samuel  Preston,  an  early  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
pi„.  in    December,   1719,  payment  was  ordered    to  be   made  to 

eagtnet.  Abraham  Bickley,  a  member  of  Council  "fory'flSre  engine' 
previously  ordered.  It  does  not  appear  where  it  was  made.  In  April, 
1730,  three  fire-engines  of  the  value  of  fifty,  thirty-five,  and  twenty 
pounds  respectively,  were  ordered  from  England,  and  arrived  the  saae 
year.  A  fire-engine  was  also  made  for  the  city  by  Anthony  Nichoki 
previous  to  July,  1735 ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  "  very  heavy,  unwieldy, 
and  required  much  labor  to  work  if'  In  1768,  Richard  Mason,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Second  street,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  fire-engines. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  Province,  and  the  first  who  introduced  the  im- 
provement of  the  Philadelphia  levers  at  the  ends  and  not  at  the  sides  of 
the  engine.  Mason  &  Gibhs  were,  in  1785,  builders  of  fire-engines  of 
the  newest  construction. 

The  first  experimental  steam-engine  built  in  America  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  in  1773,  by  Christopher  Colles,  an  educated  and  Ingenioos 

Irishman,  the  pupil  and  protege  in  early  life  of  Dr.  Pococke, 

steam* 

engine.  BlshoD  of  Ossorv,  after  whose  death,  in  1765,  he  came  to 
America.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1772,  Colles  delivered 
two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
on  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Hydraulics,  in  which  he  experimented 
with  an  air-pump  of  his  own  invention,  and  exhibited  the  centrifugal 
and  steam-engines,  and  other  machines.  He  was  consequently  engaged 
to  construct  a  steam-engine  to  pump  water  for  a  distillery,  which  was 
(lone,  but  on  so  cheap  a  scale  and  of  materials  so  slight  that  it  was  of 
no  practical  use.     A  committee  of  the  Philosophical  Society  nercr- 

(1)  Minutes  of  Common  Council.    Throe  years  after,  Benjamin  Franklin  orj 
the  first  fire  company  in  the  citj. 
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tiieless  reported  that  it  evinced  the  bailder's  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
and  his  ability  to  constract  the  machine,  and  that  he  was  therefore  de- 
senring  of  enconragement  The  career  of  Colles,  who  obtained  some 
Titeh  and  repute  as  an  engineer  and  mechanician  in  this  department,  has 
Vo*«iu.  jj^jj  compared  to  that  of  John  Fitch,  who  in  1786,  assisted  by 
Henry  Yoight,  constmcted  the  first  working  steam-engine  built  !n  the 
city.  "  Both,"  says  Mr.  Westcott,  "  were  ingenioas  beyond  their  time, 
and  both  reaped  a  reward  in  poverty."  Fitch  is  said  to  have  first  ap- 
plied to  John  Nancarrow,  the  proprietor  of  a  steel-farnace  before  men- 
tioned, who  had  some  reputation  as  a  machinist,  and  afterward  made 
some  improvements  in  the  engine  of  Savery,  which  were  published  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions.  His 
drafts  were,  however,  rejected  by  Fitch,  who  was  advised  to  apply  to 
Homblower  or  Colles  of  New  York.  Bpt  having  become  impressed 
with  the  mechanical  abilities  of  Henry  Yoight,  a  Dutch  watch-maker,  he 
made  him  a  partner,  and  the  two  jointly  constructed  a  model  with  a  one- 
inch  cylinder,  the  first  steam-engine  Fitch  had  seen.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  larger  three-inch  cylinder  model,  with  which  • 
skiff  was  moved  on  the  Delaware  in  July,  1786,  by  means  of  oars  at- 
tached to  a  crank.  An  engine  on  the  principle  of  Watt  &  Bonlton^s 
with  twelve-inch  cylinder,  was  built  the  next  year,  which,  after  receiTing 
several  improvements  by  Yoight,  propelled  a  steamboat  on  the  Delaware 
in  the  presence  of  the  Federal  Convention  then  iu  the  city.  Another 
still  larger  was  built,  for  which  an  eighteen-inch  cylinder  was  oast  at 
Warwick  furnace.  Numerous  improvements  in  the  pipe,  boiler,  con- 
denser, and  other  parts  of  the  machinery  by  Yoight,  Fitch,  Thornton, 
Hall,  Evans,  and  other  ingenious  persons,  resulted'  iti  an  efficient  engine^ 
with  which  a  steam  packet  and  freight  boat  was,  in  1790,  run  between 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington.  Yoight  afterward  became  chief  coiner 
at  the  Mint,  and  the  inventor  of  a  steamboat  with  paddles  in  three 
rows.  * 

Two  steam-engines  were  also  built  and  in  operation  at  the  water- 
works in  Philadelphia — the  largest  then  in  the  country — before  the 
close  of  the  century,  one  near  the  Schuylkill,  the  other  at  Centre  square. 
They  were  both  double  engines,  the  one  with  a  thirty-nine-inch  and  the 
other  a  thirty-two-inch  cylinder,  and  six-feet  stroke  and  wooden  boil^nr^ 
and  capable  of  supplying  4,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  if  required. 
One  or  both  were  built  by  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt,  who,  in  lT96v 
patented,  with  J.  Smallman,  a  double  steam-engine,  and  after* 
ward  built  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.     His  contract 

(1)  WestcoU'f  Life  of  Fitch. 
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VM  for  OM  aa&oa  gdoM  dulhr,  mad  Ike  arplw  paver  oC  Ike  bmr 
digme  vas  ktted  for  tke  ue  of  a  fiiuing  aad  rciQiag  mill  aad  otkr 
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■iftde  bj  ikc  Fk£biie2pbia  »friiiiir\  tke  iKist  importaat  of  whi^ 
iko«e  of  Etibl.  vko.  a  19d3»  Iceuae  ike  im  rtgwHar  sUam-eagiM 
k«i>i«r  ftS  tbe  lUn  Wcck&  Xlstk  mad  Tik  sowul 

Makt  kizfeds  <!f  BackxBciT  of  mIac?  uiporrianc  vere  deviied  aad  uh 
proT«d  im  PkIIftkl|Mua  before  ibe  G«wff«2  Frntaa,  Ofiee  vat  orgM- 
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tBrl':T--i  ;o  r=2i:'Te  ;-^  wikh  L*  a..'r^:2i;osii.'*c  It  zm  a>a  of  tia;  or 
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%  mQstard*iiiill»  claimed  to  have  been  invented  by  Wagstaff,  and  made  in 
England  from  drawings  seht  thither.  The  machine  was  also  said  to 
MoataH-  h9,y%  been  immediately  adopted  in  England  by  the  mustard 
^^^^  makers,  and  afterward  obtained  by  others  in  Philadelphia. 
Benjamin  Jackson  also  at  that  time  made  flonr  of  mastard  "  superior  to 
English  Durham,"  by  machinery  driren  by  water,  in  a  rival  establish* 
ment  at  the  Globe  Mills  in  Northern  Liberties. 

George  Brassine,  the  inventor  of  a  snuflf-mill,  asked  for  encouragement 
in  1785,  and  William  Sheppard  for  a  mill  for  sawing  and  polishing 
marble.  The  g^nt  of  privileges  to  James  Rumsey,  the  same  year,  for 
a  boat  to  go  against  the  current  of  rivers,  was  contested  by  Abner 
Cloud  and  Hugh  Cunningham,  who  each  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
pole-boat. ' 

Carding  machines,  cotton  gins,  spinning  jennies,  and  other  textile 
machinery  were  early  made  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  in  a  former  chapter 
Tezm«  mentioned  a  spinning  frame  introduced  in  1775  by  Christopher 
uMhiftery.  fully,  which  WO  supposcd  to  have  been  imported.  That  ma* 
chine,  and  another  by  Joseph  Hague,  we  have  reason  to  believe  were 
made  in  the  country,  and  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America.  In 
p,^  April,  1776,  previous  to  which  a  spinning-machine  was  in  use 

jeiud«t.  |jy  |.|jg  XJnited  Society  for  promoting  American  Manufactures 
in  Philadelphia,  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported  ''  that  upon  ex- 
amination they  find  the  said  machine  was  made  and  used  in  this  Pro- 
vince by  both  the  persons  above  named  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but 
unknown  to  each  other,  and  that  the  committee  think  they  are  therefore 
alike  deserving  of  reward."  They  recommend  that  £15  shall  be  awarded 
each.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Society  above  named,  the  Assembly 
resolved  to  distribute  one  machine  to  each  county  at  the  expense  of  the 
Province. 

John  Marshall,  an  English  thread-maker  in  the  employ  of  the  Society 
in  1776,  asked  patronage  for  a  silk  twisting  and  throwing  mill  of  his 
invention.  An  appropriation  of  £40  was  recommended  for  his  encour- 
agement by  a  committee.  James  Hazle  also  in  1775  advertised  a  ma- 
chine to  go  by  clock-work  to  run  48  spindles.  The  encouragement 
given  to  such  inventions  by  the  State  legislature,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  by  associations  for  promoting  general  or  special 
manufactures,  was  such  that,  in  1789,  some  machinery  of  the  kind  was 
made  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  England.  A  law  of  the  Assembly, 
in  March,  1788,  prohibited  under  certain  penalties  the  exportation  of 
manufacturing  machines  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

(1)  Wwteotl'i  Lift  tf  FUoh. 
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Mr.  Robert  Leslie,  who  was  the  father  of  G.  R.  Leslie,  the  artist,  Ifijor 
Leslie,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  Miss  E.  Leslie,  the  authoress— a 
i^{^.,  Scotchman  bj  birth,  bat  resident  in  Philadelphia  from  1745— 
ijiTtBtioxM.  ^1^  ^  clock  and  watch  maker  of  great  ingeniiity.  He  wu 
granted  by  the  Assembly,  in  1*789,  a  patent  for  certain  improTemcati 
in  the  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches,  and  afterward  nnder  the  laws 
of  Congress.  A  powerful  combination  of  the  trade  was  formed  to  op- 
pose his  innorations.  He  also  patented  improrements  in  the  eonstrae- 
tion  and  tone  of  bells,  in  the  wearing  of  wire,  and,  in  addition  to  seTenl 
improYements  in  pendalums  and  time-pieces,  he  inyented  or  improred 
machines  for  threshing  and  cleaning  wheat,  tide-mills,  wind-mflla,  Uov« 
ing  machinery,  machines  for  managing  vessels,  carriage  springy  dies  for 
coin,  and  several  other  things.  Some  of  these  are  described  in  the  early 
Tolames  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which  are  aevertl 
memoirs  by  Dr.  Rittenhonse  on  improvements  in  time-pieces  and  other 
horological  and  philosophical  instruments,  and  papers  on  other  inven- 
tions by  him  and  Godfrey,  Franklin,  Hopkinson,  Colin,  Mr.  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  Ramsey,  and  others.  George  Wall,  Jr.,  in  1787,  seceived 
from  the  State  a  patent  for  a  mathematical  instrument  invented  by  him. 
Dr.  Hopkinson  made  some  improvements,  there  described,  in  the  con- 
stmctiou  of  the  harpsichord,  which  were  introduced  in  an  instmment 
made  for  him  in  London. 

The  piano-forte,  which  has  now  superseded  the  harpsichord,  appears 
to  have  been  first  made  in  Philadelphia  by  John  Belmont,  Third  street 
Piano-  below  Green,  whose  card,  in  1775,  states  that  he  "has  jnst 
fortes.  finished  an  extraordinary  instrument  by  the  name  of  the 
Piano-Forte,  of  mahogany,  in  the  manner  of  a  harpsichord,  with  ham- 
mers and  several  changes.^  In  17S5,  James  Juliann,  Fourth  and 
Arch,  also  announced  ''the  great  American  Piano-forte  of  his  own 
invention."  The  General  Advertiser,  in  1790,  speaks  of  American 
musical  instrument  making  as  having  arrived  at  great  perfection  in 
Philadelphia,  and  says  an  ingenious  artist  had  lately  completed  several 
piano-fortes,  in  point  of  workmanship  nothing  inferior  to  the  im- 
ported. Their  superiority  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  wood  sea- 
soned in  London  did  stand  this  dry  climate,  and  also  that  Philadelphia- 
made  pianos  were  put  together  with  screws,  while  the  foreign  were 
only  glued. 

In  1763,  a  new  organ  for  Christ  Church  was  ordered  from  Philip 
Feyring,  who  had  previously  built  one  for  St.  Peter's. '     It  was  finished 

(1)  The  proprietj  of  uiing  maiioal  in-     same  jear  called  in  qaestion  in  a  paapUeC 
ftrumenti  in  pabUo  worship  waa    in  the     publiihed   in   Philadelphia.      Orfani  hed 
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-and  pot  up  in  1766,  and  remained  seyentj  years,  until  the  present 
one  was  erected.  It  contained  three  sets  of  keys  and  pedals,  two  octares 
from  foot  C  upward,  twenty-seven  stops,  and  about  1,607 
pipes.  An  organ  was  built  for  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
In  Philadelphia,  a  few  years  later,  by  Mr.  D.  Taneberger,  a  Moravian, 
at  Litiz,  in  Lancaster  County,  and  a  man  of  much  mechanical  inge- 
nuity. 

Robert  Leslie,  in  1789,  proposed  to  establish  a  Museum  of  models 
of  machines,  etc.,  in  Philadelphia.  The  models  of  many  other  machines 
ifaseaa  ^^^  instruments,  in  addition  to  some  of  those  above  named, 
ofuod«i<.  ^gj^  presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  But 
the  first  professed  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  was  the  model  room  in  Peale's  Museum,  commenced  in 
1785  by  one  who  himself  possessed  considerable  mechanical  as  well  as 
artistic  talent,  as  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  show.  This  now 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  various  institutions  for  practical  me- 
chanical instruction.  It  is  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Henry  lY.  of 
France  that  he  proposed  sach  a  magazine  of  models,  which  was  not, 
however,  carried  out  until  1775  in  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades 
founded  by  Yaucanson.  And  when  our  mechanics  and  artists  proposed 
such  a  thing,  however  imperfect  in  plan,  we  believe  a  collection  of  the 
kind  did  not  exist  in  England. 

A  bold  project  for  the  employment  of  Iron  on  the  extended  scale  now 
so  common  for  architectural  purposes,  was  conceived  in  1787  by  Thomas 
irog  Paine,  whose  taste  for  mechanical  and  philosophical  studies 

bridge*.  YiAd  iuduccd  Dr.  Franklin  to  persuade  him  to  come  to 
America.  While  pursuing  his  favorite  speculations  in  mechanics, 
mineralogy,  and  the  uses  of  Iron,  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill was  proposed,  to  be  built  without  piers,  and  Paine  offered  to  con- 
struct an  Iron  bridge,  with  a  single  arch  of  four  hundred  feet  span.  It 
was  not  then  deemed  practicable.  Notwithstanding  that  casting 
could  be  done  cheaper  and  with  better  iron  than  in  England,  plans  for 
an  iron  superstructure  on  stone  piers,  prepared  by  Mr.  Weston,  an 
English  engineer,  were  also  thought  too  hazardous,  and  the  present 
covered  bridge  on  Market  street,  then  regarded  as  a  structure  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  was  erected  instead.  Paine,  however,  immediately  re- 
newed his  proposals  in  France  and  England,  and  in  one  or  both  coun- 


been  in  use   in  Massnchu^etts  since  1714.  But  the 'Mawfulnees  and  ftdvanUgee"  of  in* 

The  Epiicopal  church  at  Salem  had  one  itrnmental  muiic  were  also  questioned  in 

mftde  bj  John  CUrke  in  1743,  aod  another  a  pnblieation  iuued  there  in  1771. — FtW* 

bj  Thomaa  Johnston,  of  Boston,  in  1754.  AmmUt, 
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tries  actually  carried  it  into  ezecation.  His  efforts  were  mentioned  bj 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  American  minister  at  Paris,  in  a  complimentarj 
9raj ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  eminent  engineer,  said  of  the  bridge  OTer 
the  Wear  at  Sunderland,  erected  in  1794  partly  ont  of  the  materiali 
of  an  ^rlier  one  by  Paine,  that  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  leads  as 
"  to  wonder  at  rather  than  to  admire  a  stmctare  which,  as  reg^ards  iti 
proportions  and  the  small  quantity  of  materials  employed  in  its  coii- 
Btmction,  will  probably  remain  unriraUed.'' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OOLONIAL  INDUSTRY  IN  METAXS — CONTINUED.  KABLT  ETFOBTS  IN  THB 
SOUTHERN  COLONIES,  WITH  A  QENERAL  BUBfMART  OF  LBOISLATTOM 
RESPECTINQ  IRON,  TABLES  OF  COLONIAL  IfiiPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS, 
ETC. 

Delaware. — Some  early  Iron-works  were  built  within  the  present 
territory  of  Delaware  before  its  erection  into  an  independent  State. 
They  were  principally  for  smelting  the  bog  ores  which  are  deposited  in 
several  places  in  the  sand  and  clay  of  Tertiary  age  in  all  the  Atlantic 
States. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Governor  Keith,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  proprietor  of  Iron-works  in  Newcastle  County  as  early  as  1^26,  but 
we  are  unable  to  say  where  these  works  were  situated.  They 
works  In  werc  probably  at  Newcastle,  the  oldest  town  in  the  ^ate,  or 
on  the  White  Clay  Creek  or  its  branches,  near  the  headwaters 
of  which,  at  Iron  Hill,  is  a  mass  of  ferruginous  clay,  sand,  and  quartz, 
yielding  nodular  and  ochreons  iron  ore. 

A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  erected  in  the  county  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  when  Wilmington  was  already  one  of  the  most 
active  centres  of  several  branches  of  industry  in  the  Union.  The  iron- 
manufactures  of  the  County  have  long  given  employment  to  a  large 
amount  of  capital ;  and  its  rolling-mills  and  other  large  works  are  widely 
known. 

In  Sussex  County  also,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State,  where 
bog  ore  in  the  shape  of  a  very  pure  hydrate,  yielding  from  65  to  66  per 
cent,  of  iron,  exists  in  large  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  and  on 
the  branches  of  the  Nanticoke  and  Indian  rivers,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  castings  was  carried  on  before  the  Revolution  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  compact  hydrated  peroxyd  of  some  of  these  beds  has, 
since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  been  raised  in  quantities  for  ex- 
portation, and  the  local  production  of  Iron  is  consequently  less  than  it 
might  have  been. 

(588) 
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Ma&tland. — Throughout  the  whole  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 

particalarlj  in  portions  of  Caroline  and  Dorchester  and  the  greater 

Iron  ores  of  V^^  ^^  Worcester  counties,  occur  extensire  deposits  of  bog 
Marjiand.    j^.^^  ^^^     rpj^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^j^j^  jj^  Princo  Gkorge 

County  on  the  Western  Shore.  These,  and  the  more  valuable  deposits 
'  of  brown  oxyd  and  carbonate  ores  at  the  upper  limits  of  the  Tertiary 
formation,  furnished  materials  for  those  early  operations  in  iron  which 
first  made  England  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  her  Colonies 
produce  Iron  in  any  desired  quantity.  Ilarford,  Anne  Arundel, 
Baltimore,  and  most  of  the  counties  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
South  mountain  ridge,  contain  deposits  of  argillaceous  ore,  in  nodular, 
kidney-shaped,  and  concretionary  forms,  often  containing  cavities  lined 
with  brown  oxyd  and  yielding  40  tp  50  per  cent,  of  Iron.  In  Harford, 
Carroll,  Frederick,  and  Washington  counties  are  also  valuable  beds  of 
brown  hematite,  some  of  which  have  been  long  wrought  and  make  ex- 
cellent bar-iron.  At  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  and  some  other 
localities,  titaniferous  iron  ore,  which,  though  refractory,  is  smelted  by 
admixture  with  more  lean  and  fusible  ores,  yields  a  product  of  good 
quality.  As  a  corrective,  the  bog  ores  of  New  Jersey  are  frequently 
obtained  in  exchange  for  the  hematite  and  other  primitive  ores  of  the 
State.  Chrome  iron  is  also  obtained  in  Montgomery  County  and  else- 
where, and  specular  oxyd  of  iron  in  Frederick  County. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  ample  supplies  of  ore  and  fuel  contiguous  to 
water-carriage  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  were  early  remarked  by  the 
English  settlers  of  Maryland.  Plantagcnet,  who  described  this  section 
of  the  country  in  1648,  under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  estimated  the 
saving  to  the  iron-manufacturer  in  mining  (the  deposits  being  superficial) 
and  in  land-carriage  at  three  pounds  per  ton.  Another  five  pounds 
would  be  saved  in  fuel,  by  using  drift-wood  and  timber  floated  down  the 
rivers,  and  thus  the  labor  of  each  man  would  yield  him  bs.  10 J.  per 
diem  J  Iron  being  valued  at  £12  per  ton.  The  arts  were  not,  however, 
very  early  introduced  into  Maryland.  The  legislature,  in  1681,  endeav- 
ored to  turn  the  industry  of  the  Colony  in  that  channel,  and  among 
other  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  was  one  laying  a  duty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  old  iron,  intended  for  the  protection  of  smiths.  The  manu- 
facture of  Iron  appears  to  have  been  commenced  not  many  years 
after. 

About  the  year  ni8  the  first  samples  of  Iron  were  received  in  Eng- 
land from  Maryland  and  Virginia.      In  the  latter  Province, 
mentuftha  according  to  Anderson,  pig  and  bar  iron  "of  a  very  good 
staple  or  kind''  began  to  be  made  about  the  year  1715.     Bat 
as  Maryland  appears  to  have  been  first  possessed  of  a  forge  for  bar-iron, 
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and  the  exports  of  the  two  Provinces  are  classed  together,  it  is  doabtf^I 
which  had  the  precedence  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  manu- 
facture.   • 

In  1719,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  bj  Act 
of  Parliament  in  that  year  to  the  importation  of  pig-iron  from  the 
s^riy.  Colonies,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  Act,  author- 

^^■^  izing  100  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  off  to  any  who  would  set  up 

furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Province. '  This  measure  was  followed  by 
the  erection  of  eight  furnaces  and  nine  forges  during  the  next  thirty 
years ;'  and  large  quantities  of  wood  land  were  taken  up  on  the  Western 
Shore  by  the  owners.  For  the  encouragement  of  industry  about  this 
time  (1721),  execution  upon  judgments  was  suspended  for  a  limited 
period  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  classes ;  and  soon  after,  the 
workmen  at  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills  were  exempted  from  labor  upon 
the  highways,  which  at  the  time  were  kept  in  repair  by  assessment  of 
the  labor  of  taxable  inhabitants. 

Among  the  earliest  forges  in  Maryland  of  which  we  find  any  mention, 
was  the  Principio  forge  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  two  or  thr^e  miles  east 
Prineipio  ^^  ^^^  Susquchanua,  in  Cecil  County.  This  was  in  operation 
forge.  previous  to   1722.     In  1730,  the  Principio  Works  were  the 

property  of  John  Ireland  and  Company,  principally  Englishmen.  They 
were  managed  by  Mr.  Ireland,  who  also  superintended  a  furnace  on  a 
branch  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia,  which  was  owned  by  him  in  common 
with  several  persons  in  England,  and  was  conducted  with  enterprise  and 
skill.  The  Iron  from  that  and  other  furnaces  in  Virginia,  which  then 
had  no  forge,  was  converted  into  excellent  bar-iron  at  the  Principio 
forge.  The  Principio  hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  of  the  Messrs.  Whit- 
aker,  of  Philadelphia,  stands  on  or  near  the  site.  It  employs  ore  from 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  A  body  of  ore, 
laid  down  in  the  early  map  of  Herman  Moll  as  Iron  Hill,  near  the  Mary- 
land line,  in  Newcastle  County,  probably  supplied  ore  to  the  ancient 
forge.  Some  good  ore  has  been  obtained  for  these  works  near  North- 
east, and  a  ferruginous  quartz  or  jasper,  too  flinty  for  use,  exists  near 
Boning-  Elkton.  On  Big  Elk  river,  five  miles  north  of  Elkton,  where 
»"^°  the  Elk  rolling-mill  of  Parke  Smith  &  Co.  was  built  in  1810, 
a  rolling-mill  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  copper-works.  Such  works  were 
erected  in  the  Colony  as  early  as  1742,  in  which  year  their  proprietor, 
Mr.  John  Digges,  of  Baltimore  County,  was  patronized  by  the  legisla- 

(1)  Griffith'!  Sketches  of  the  Early  His-        (2)  McSherry's  Hist  Maryland. 
ioTj  of  Maryland. 
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latare,  which  released  his  workmen  from  taxes,  highway  labor,  and 
trainings.  Mr.  Digges  held,  under  a  title  from  the  proprietor  of  Mary- 
land, an  estate  on  the  Conewago  of  nearly  7,000  acres  of  land,  OTer 
which  Pennsylvania  also  claimed  jurisdiction ;  and  when  the  surrey  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in  1768,  terminated  the  long  and  violent  dis- 
putes between  the  proprietaries  of  the  two  Provinces  respecting  the 
boundary,  ''  Digges'  Manor"  fell  within  the  last  named,  and  included  the 
present  site  of  Hanover,  in  York  County.  His  copper-works  were  prob- 
ably near  the  borders  and  possibly  in  Cecil  County,  although  copper  is 
found  on  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  County,  south  of  the  State  line. 
The  iron  rolling-mills  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  are  now 
numerous  and  extensive. 

In  Baltimore  County,  which  originally  included  the  rich  mineral  region 
of  Harford,  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  the  ample  deposits  along  the 

Patapsco,  on  both  sides,  from  the  Elk  ridge  to  Deep  Creek  in 
covntyand  Anne  Aruudel,  was  early  commenced.     It  was  one  of  the 

earliest  enterprises  attempted  on  the  present  site  of  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  State,  where  it  is  now  a  flourishing  industry. 
Soon  after  the  year  1723,  and  previous  to  the  founding  of  the  city, 
according  to  its  annalist,*  Messrs.  Carroll,  Tasker,  and  others,  under  the 
name  of  **  The  Baltimore  Company,"  erected  a  furnace  at  the  mouth  of 
Owinn's  Falls,  and  a  forge  on  Jones'  Falls,  at  the  site  occupied  one 
hundred  years  after  by  the  mill  of  (General  Strieker.  The  land  on  which 
the  furnace  and  ore  were,  belonged  to  Mr.  John  Moale,  an  English 
merchant,  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  who  carried  on 
business  extensively  at  the  Point.  An  application  was  made  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  for  a  grant  of  land  for  a  town  at  Gwinn's  Falls,  and  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  his  absence.  But 
fortunately  for  the  future  mercantile  interests  of  the  town,  the  measure 
wa#  defeated  by  Mr.  Moale,  who,  fearing  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
ore,  or  jealous  of  a  transfer  of  business  to  that  place,  hastened  to  his 
post  and  opposed  the  bill.  A  more  eligible  site  at  Coles  Harbor  on  the 
basin  was,  in  1729,  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Carroll,  and  the  town 
laid  off  in  the  following  January.  The  iron  ore  of  the  abandoned  site 
became  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  owner  during  his  lifetime,  though 
less  profitable  to  his  heirs  than  town  lots  would  have  been. 

The  abundance  of  stone,  iron  ore,  limestone,  timber,  and  water-power, 
soon  attracted  population  and  enterprise  to  the  place,  and  after  the 
Revolution  few  towns  grew  more  rapidly  than  Baltimore.  The  water 
privileges  on  the  Patapsco,  Back  river.  Gunpowder,  and   other  streams 

(I)  Qrlffith'a  AnnaliofBoltiiBort. 
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were  soon  occapied  by  Iron-works  and  other  mills,  whose  product 
swelled  the  export  trade  of  the  citj.  At  the  head  of  Back  river,  a  few 
miles  north  by  east  from  the  city,  on  the  Kingsbary  lands,  purchased  in 
1734  by  Colonel  Sheridine,  a  famace  was  afterward  erected.  Patapsco 
fnmace,  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  basin,  has  been  abandoned  some  time. 
A  slitting-mill  was  established  in  or  near  the  town  in  17*78  by  Mr. 
Whetcroft.  About  the  same  time  a  nail  factory  was  set  up  there  by 
Mr.  George  Matthews,  and  another  by  Mr.  Richardson  Stewart,  and  a 
card  factory  by  Mr.  McCabe.  Cannon  were  cast  in  1780  at  a  famace 
called  Northampton,  probably  the  same  as  Hampton  furnace,  ten  miles 
west  of  Baltimore,  which  is  said  to  have  run  seventy  years  upon  a  single 
deposit  of  brown  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  contiguous  to  the  primary 
Ridf(eiy*«  limestone.  There  was  an  early  furnace,  belonging  to  Charles 
iron-woric  Ridgely,  Bsq.,  ou .  the  falls  of  the  Great  Gunpowder,  in  the 
same  county,  which  produced  superior  Iron  from  the  same  kind  of  ore. 
The  Avalon  Iron-works,  near  the  Relay  House,  now  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State,  is  said  to  have  been  built  over  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Dor- 
seys,  and  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  An  old  nail  factory  stood  near  it.  An 
air-furnace  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  in  Baltimore,  about 
the  same  time,  by  John  Morton,  and  another,  ten  years  after,  in  Calvert 
street  by  William  Baker.  Four  furnaces  and  two  forges  were  erected 
and  in  operation  within  the  county  before  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
which  manufactured  pig  and  bar  iron,  hollow-ware,  and  other  castings 
extensively. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County,  two  furnaces  and  two  forges  were  erected 
in  the  same  time.  At  Elk  Ridge  Landing,  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Howard'.  Baltimore,  on  the  Washington  railroad,  where  a  large  iron 
liuingforge.  j^^gjpggg  jg  now'done.  Dr.  Howard  owned  a  tilting-forge  in 
1783.  The  site  of  the  old  Howard  furnace  at  that  place  is  now  occa- 
pied by  the  steam  and  water  hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  of  the  Great 
Palls  Iron  Company,  producing  forge-iron  in  large  quantity.  Curtis' 
Creek  furnace,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Baltimore,  is  very  old  and  in 
ruins ;  and  a  puddling  furnace  on  the  Little  Patuxent,  three  miles  below 
Annapolis,  was  destroyed  many  years  ago. 

On  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  a  forge  and  slitting-mill  was  also 
built  in  the  last  century.  The  titaniferous  ore  which  occurs  in  talc  and 
Harford  Serpentine  rocks  in  that  neighborhood,  requires  more  fusible 
Couaij.  Q,.gg  ^Q  be  mixed  with  it,  but  aflFords  an  excellent  Iron.  At 
Joppa  on  the  Little  Gunpowder,  and  near  Abington  on  Bush  river,  are 
large  deposits  of  brown  hematite,  for  smelting  which  works  were  early 
erected.  Hone  ore  of  the  best  quality  is  raised  on  Bush  river,  and  pro- 
duces castings  of  great  strength. 
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The  several  ridges  of  the  South .  MoaDtun  Range,  ihronghoot  tk 
coanties  of  Montgomerj,  Carroll,  Frederick,  and  Washington,  are  higUf 
PrimitiTt  metalliferoas,  and  in  sereral  places  furnished  magnetic  iron  ore 
*"^'  and  brown  hematite  for  furnaces  before  the  Rerolotion.    Near 

Sykesville,  and  at  several  points  further  north  in  Carroll  County,  mtf- 
netic  ore  occurs  in  connection  with  the  snlphuret  of  copper.  Lead  wm 
also  discovered  many  years  ago  near  IJnionTille.  But  the  most  remark* 
able  deposit  is  one  of  brown  hematite  or  limonite  in  the  Ticinity  of  tke 
Point  of  Kocks,  on  the  Potomac,  in  Frederick  County.  It  extends  back 
along  the  Cotocktin  mountain,  and  is  supposed  to  cover 


^^'  extensive  vein  of  copper  ore,  so  generally  met  with  in  that 
range  of  hills.  The  iron  ores  here  embrace  the  red  and  brown  hema- 
tites in  their  compact  and  pulverulent  forms,  the  argillaceous  and  speca- 
lar  oxyds,  pipe  ore,  the  phosphate,  and  other  varieties  separate  and 
mixed.  In  some  places  these  are  strongly  impregnated  with  zinc  and 
manganese.  They,  however,  yield  a  good  metal,  and  near  the  places 
above  named  on  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches,  brown  iron  ore  was 
once  mined  to  considerable  extent. 

Several  furnaces  and  forges  were  built  in  the  last  century  in  Washing- 
ton County.  The  proximity  of  ore,  limestone,  wood,  and  water-power 
Aatieum  ^^  ^^®  wcstcm  basc  of  the  South  Mountain  inyited  to  the 
faroMM.  manufacture  of  Iron,  and  much  pig  and  bar  metal,  castings, 
etc.,  for  the  supply  of  the  fertile  and  well-cultivated  Conecocheagae 
Valley  and  western  counties  were  produced.  Three  forges  were  built 
on  Antietam  Creek,  which  also  supplied  power  to  fourteen  merchant 
fiouring-mills  before  the  close  of  the  century.  Antietam  furnace,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Potomac,  seven  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry,  was  built 
as  much  as  a  ceutury  since.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  old  ones  in 
operation  twenty  years  ago.  It  obtained  ore  from  both  sides  of  the 
river  between  it  and  the  Ferry.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  hot- 
blast  charcoal  and  coke  furnace  of  the  same  name.    Mount  Etna  furnace, 

on  the  same  stream,  near  Hagerstown,  cast  cannon  for  the 
coiocktia     array  during  the  Revolution,  a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved 

at  Fredericktown.  Cotocktin  furnace,  three  miles  from  Me- 
chanicstown,  on  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  County,  was  built  in  1774, 
rebuilt  in  1787,  and  again  more  recently,  and  is  still  running  upon  ore 
raised  in  its  neighborhood. 

The  vigorous  preparations  which  were  everywhere  made  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1776  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  were  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  furnaces  and  gun-shops  throughout  the  country. 
At  the  time  the  bill  was  before  Parliament,  in  1750,  to  restrain  the  use 
of  slitting,  plating,  and  steel  mills  in  the  Colonies,  which  was  one  of  the 
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acts  for  which  the  latter  were  aboat  to  seek  redress,  there  had  been 
erected  in  Maryland,  according  to  the  report  made  by  the  Qovemor  and 
Ironwork*  Qouncil  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  eight  furnaces  and  nine  forges, 
in  1730.  Yirginia  and  Maryland  together  at  that  time  exported  yearly 
to  England  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  pig-iron.  When  the 
war  commenced,  the  number  had  probably  somewhat  increased.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  many  furnaces  in  a  condition  to  cast 
cannon,  for  which  an  imperative  necessity  had  suddenly  arisen. 

Messrs.  Daniel  &  Samuel  Hughes  were  the  proprietors  of  an  air- 
furnace  in  Frederick  County.     On  the  1st  of  July,  1176,  the  Maryland 

Convention  authorized  the  Council  of  Safety  to  lend  the  pro- 
f(mnd«riM.    pHetors  fominc  months  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  cum« 

mon  money,  to  encourage  them  "  to  prosecute  their  cannon- 
foundery  with  spirit  and  diligence."  They  had  then  nearly  completed 
a  contract  for  casting  cannon  for  the  State,  and  were,  a  few  days  after 
introduced  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  a  letter  from  the  Convention, 
which  states  that  the  Messrs.  Hughes  had  been  at  much  expense  in 
fitting  up  their  works.  Although  their  first  guns  did  not  stand  the 
proof,  the  foundery  was  then  in  condition  to  make  very  good  ones  in 
greater  number  than  the  Province  would  probably  require.  They  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  their  works  if  Congress  would  take  all  the  guns  they 
could  make  during  the  next  year.  A  contract  was  accordingly  made 
with  them  for  one  thousand  tons  of  cannon,  toward  which  $8,000  were 
advanced.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
Yirginia,  applied  to  Congress  for  permission  to  purchase  cannon  at  the 
Messrs.  Hughes'  furnace,  stating  that  they  were  **  the  only  persons  in  this 
part  of  the  continent  to  be  depended  on  for  cannon."  Congress  promised 
compliance  so  soon  as  its  own  pressing  wants  were  supplied.  *  In  May, 
1777,  Congress  by  resolution  allowed  them  $22§  per  ton,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

General  Thomas  Johnson  and  his  brother  were  also  at  this  time  the 
proprietors  of  a  furnace  in  Fredericktown.  In  answer  to  application 
jdhnson*!  ^^^  ^^®  Provincial  Council,  in  July,  for  cannon,  he  stated 
'^*"**^  that  their  furnace  was  not  then  in  blast,  but  they  intended  to 
g^t  it  in  readiness  to  cast  such  cannon  and  swivels  as  were  wanted,  and 
if  they  succeeded  in  making  good  g^ns  they  would  deliver  them  at  Bal- 
timore for  forty  pounds  per  ton,  after  they  had  been  proved  at  the 
works  at  the  public  expense.  They  had  on  hand  and  could  supply  of 
their  manufacture  some  pots,  kettles,  and  Dutch  ovens.  He  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Butler  was  getting  his  furnace  into  blast  with  all  diligence. 

(1)  Amtrioan  AroUvM,  4th  Striti,  voL  vL  1404;  6th  Series,  roL  L  110, 15S7. 
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Tbe  pr:?«  of  Iroa  ia  Ifarrlaad  |wefioai  to  the  Ri  i  iilali  .■,  ai  ^potod 
ia  1773,  va<  for  bar4roa  £36  per  toa,  sad  lor  pif>-irga  £d.  eirheegt 
^^,^  b«mf  at  «5f  to  e2|.  It  vaf  Hid  to  be  cheaper  m  BteliiMfC 
''***  '^^  ^^niMT  the  var  thaa  ia  Philadelphia,  prohaUr  oa  aeeoaat  «f 
the  d^ma&d  for  caaaoa,  iie-aiaM^  elCL,  ia  Peaasjlraaia.  Ia  IT39  tm 
export  datj  of  S«.  M.  a  toa  oa  pig,  sad  Ida.  oa  bar  iroa,  real  mwmtf. 
vt£  I&id  bj  tbe  Ajneialrfj  of  Manrkad. 

Tbere  are  few  reliable  statistief  either  of  the  aaaber  or  prodact  «f 
IroD-works  in  aoj  of  the  States  ia  the  ket  ceatarr.  The  Abbe  Raja4 
vho  jji^jlith^  doriog  the  BeTotatioa,  speaks  of  sereateea  or  eiahteca 
forces  a-,  the  exient  to  which  the  raaaafartare  hid  been  carried  ia  Mmt- 
land.  TlU  wa§  perhaps  exclosiTe  of  famaces  for  pig-iroa  aad  eastings, 
which  were  namerons  toward  the  ead  of  the  eirhteeath  centarr.  Iron- 
works  then  exiited  in  six  coanties  ia  the  State. 

It  wa^  r.  :>t  until  abont  that  time  that  famaces  and  forges  begaa  to  be 
erected  Itl  Alleghany  Conntj,  near  Camberiand.  This  coantr  now  com- 
w^^rz  F^'^^3  the  lichest  mineral  and  iron  prodacing  region  in  the 
**^-*^--  State,  on  account  of  the  contignitj  of  rast  bodies  of  carbonate 
and  fossiliferoas  iron  ore  to  the  semi-bitaminoas  coal  strata  which  anderlie 
them.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  are  among  the  most  important  internal  improrementa 
in  the  UQion.  hare  opened  the  coal  and  iron  of  this  section  of  conntrf 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  rendered  them  a  principal  sonrce  of 
wealth  to  the  Sute. 

A  great  and  growing  indostrj  of  Taried  character  has  been  created  om 
the  we«tem  borders  of  the  State,  and  large  quantities  of  eoal  aad  iroa 
thence  exported  East  and  West     RoIling-mUla  and  farnacea  are  now 


(1)  Aa«icaB  AnMwm,  Mh  8«^  t<L  L  411,  UA;  HL  iiL  !§»;  y«L  L  Mi. 
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nnmeroiis  in  tbe  coantj.  The  Mount  Sarage  Iron  Company's  WorkSi 
eight  or  nine  miles  west  of  Camberland,  in  the  Frostbnrg  coal  basin, 
Mt  ftiTage  consisting  of  three  rery  large  steam  hot-blast  coke  furnacesi 
Wurks.  j^jj^  ^  rolling-mill  with  twentj-seven  furnaces,  and  two  trains 
of  rolls  driven  by  steam — is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  creation  of  the  railroad  enterprises  of  1839,  and  has  at  times  em- 
ployed several  thousand  persons  in  its  various  operations.  The  coal 
in  its  neighborhood,  as  that  of  the  Parker  vein  on  George's  Creek,  is 
for  many  manufacturing  purposes  considered  superior  to  any  mined  in 
the  United  States. 

Maryland,  in  common  with  the  other  United  Colonies,  extended  a 
general  encouragement  to  manufactures  during  the  disputes  with  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  the  casting  of  cannon,  the  manufacture  of 
small  arms  and  ammunition  received  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
attention. 

In  August,  1775,  a  Committee  of  the  Maryland  Convention  ap« 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  manufactory 
Manofkctaro  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  Provincc,  aud  the  expense  and  best  means  of 
of  nre-amw.  (jarryiug  it  into  execution,  reported  against  the  scheme  as  in- 
Tolving  too  much  expense  and  delay  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
They  recommended  instead  that  proper  persons  be  appointed  in  each 
county  to  contract  with  gunsmiths,  so  as  to  engage  all  acquainted  in 
any  way  with  the  business  in  the  immediate  manufacture  of  arms,  ffnd 
that  money  be  advanced  to  them  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  contracts 
Oan-tihopi  In  ^^^^  expedition.  They  reported  twelve  gunsmith -shops  then 
jiAiyUod.  jjj  ^jjg  Province,  of  which  three  were  in  Baltimore  town  ;  one 
in  Georgetown  ;  four  in  Frederickton  ;  one  near  Frederickton  ;  two  in 
Hagerstown,  and  one  in  Jenisalem  town.  Each  of  those  shops,  they 
were  informed,  could  in  one  month  complete  twenty  substantial  mus- 
kets (42  inches  in  length,  J  inch  clear  in  the  bore,  ^  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  breech,  and  }  of  an  inch  at  the  muzzle),  with  steel  rammers,  and 
bayonets  20  inches  in  length,  including  the  stock.  The  price  of  a  mus- 
ket with  its  bayonet  would  be  about  £4,  and  the  accoutrements  about 
20s.  By  this  plan  they  could  have  240  muskets  furnished  monthly  at 
about  £5  each.  There  were  also  some  gunsmiths  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
and  the  number  would  probably  be  much  increased  by  the  encourage- 
ment given.  Rifles  could  also  be  had,  it  was  supposed,  if  necessary 
(which  were  recommended  to  be  3  feet  4  inches  in  length,  and  ^  inch 
bore),  and  would  cost  about  £5  each.  Swords  and  tomahawks,  they 
believed,  might  also  be  made  in  the  Province.  The  word  "  Maryland'' 
should  be  stamped  on  the  gun-barrels. 


« , 
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Persons  were  accordingly  appointed  in  Frederick  and  seyeral  otlier 
counties  to  make  contracts  for  maskets  to  be  made  according  to  a  pre- 
Hcribed  form,  with  accoutrements/  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $10}  each  in 
bills  of  credit.  An  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Marylaod 
Gazette  on  31st  August,  bj  the  Council  of  Safetj,  offering  liberal  en- 
couragement to  any  who  would  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-anns, 
or  erect  a  gunpowder-mill  near  Baltimore,  or  salt  or  saltpetre  works 
elsewhere,  and  inviting  proposals  for  that  purpose. 

Isaac  Harris  was  ordered  to  receive  $4}  in  bills  of  credit  for  every 
proved  musket-barrel  he  should  deliver  according  to  a  sample  famished 
by  him. 

In  October,  William  Whetcroft,  of  Annapolis,  was  encouraged  by  the 
Council  to  import  in  the  ensuing  spring  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen 
to  make  and  deliver  every  week  during  the  next  two  years  fifty  complete 
muskets,  which  the  public  would  agree  to  take  at  £4  each,  commoi 
money.  In  case  the  differences  with  Great  Britain  were  brought  to  a 
close  before  that,  they  would  compensate  him  for  his  expense  and  tronUe. 
He  was  allowed  to  use  imported  locks  of  not  less  than  7s.  each,  prime 
cost,  for  the  first  800  stand. 

In  December,  the  Convention  resolved  to  establish  a  g^n-lock  maoi- 
factory  at  Fredericktown  or  its  vicinity,  for  which  it  appropriated  twelve 
Qon-iock  hundred  pounds,  common  money,  and  authorized  one  dollar 
fcctory.  ^Ys.  6cf.)  to  be  paid  for  each  musket-lock  made  thereat  A 
committee  appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories  about  the  same  time,  reported  in  favor  of  several  appropria- 
tions, including  £1,000  for  a  powder-mill,  and  £500  to  Frederick  County 
and  £300  to  each  of  the  other  counties  for  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tories. A  loan  of  £200  was  recommended  and  granted  for  one  year  to 
Frederick  Gaunt,  who  proposed  to  supply  the  Province  with  lead  from 
two  veins  of  lead  ore  which  he  had  discovered  between  Fredericktown 
and  the  Cotocktin  mountains. 

Several  proposals  had  been  made  to  the  committee  for  the  erection 
of  a  sheeting  and  slitting  mill,  and  in  January  the  Convention,  by  their 
Rolling  and  ^dvicc,  granted  £600  in  bills  of  credit  as  a  loan  for  two  yean, 
-iiuingmiu.  without  interest,  to  WilUam  Whetcroft  above  named,  who 
contracted  to  build,  within  six  months,  at  his  own  risk,  a  rolling,  sheet- 

(1)  The  eontraots  were  for  "good  sab.  rods,  doable  tcrews;  priming  wires  ui 
xtantial  proved  maskets,  3^  foet  in  the  bar-  brashes  fitted  thereto,  with  a  pair  of  brass 
rel,  I  inch  bore,  with  good  doable  bridle  moalds  for  every  80  maskets  to  east  12  bol- 
locks, black  walnut  or  maple  stocks,  and  lets  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  to 
plain  strong  brass  moantings;  bayonets  east  shot  of  sneh  site  aa  th«  aukec  will 
with  steel  blades,  17  inches  long;  steel  nun-  ehambtr  thret  of  thMo." 
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Ing,  and  slitting  mill  within  twenty  miles  of  Baltimore,  or  snch  other 
place  as  the  Conyention  should  designate.  He  engaged  to  supply  the 
public  and  individuals  with  slit  or  sheet  iron  at  the  current  pnee  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  and  that  it  should  never  exceed  £35,  common 
money,  per  ton.  He  also  engaged  to  slit,  roll,  or  make  into  sheet  or 
flattened  iron  of  any  quality  iron  brought  to  the  mill,  at  the  rate  of  £5 
for  the  public  and  £6  for  private  individuals  per  ton.  It  went  into  ope- 
ration in  or  near  Baltimore  about  two  years  after. 

In  February,  1776,  Henry  Hollingsworth,  at  head  of  Elk  (Elkton), 
Cecil  County,  made  proposals  to  manufacture  arms,  and  was  advanced 
£500  in  May,  to  be  repaid  in  gun-barrels  at  20^.  each  and  bayonets  at 
Ss,  each.  At  the  same  time  money  was  advanced  to  Elisha  Winters  for 
600  stand  of  muskets  at  £4  5».  each.  John  Yost  also  contracted  to 
make  muskets  at  the  same  price,  and  rifles  at  £4  158.  Priming  wires 
and  brushes  were  made  by  Christopher  Rabreck,  of  Baltimore  town,  at 
*l8.  M.  a  dozen.  Richard  Dallam  also  made  guns  for  the  Province,  and 
Robert  Read,  of  Chestertown,  sought  a  contract  for  making  muskets. 
Samples  of  gun-locks  were  presented  in  May  by  one  Messersmith,  who 
could  make  ten  a  week,  for  which  he  expected  about  $3  each. 

In  August  of  this  year,  Elisha  Winters,  who  was  making  forty  mus 
kets  per  month  according  to  contract,  proposed  to  undertake  the  control 
of  the  Frederick  gnn-lock  factory,  which  had  cost  over  £1,000,  and  by 
mismanagement  had  been  of  little  account.  The  works  were  put  in 
order  and  furnished,  and  in  October  were  transferred  to  Winters,  who 
was  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  concern.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  and  in  June,  1778,  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly  authorized  it  to  be  sold. 

Henry  Hollingsworth  appears  to  have  been  principally  depended  upon 
for  gun-barrels.  Some  of  his  bayonets  were  complained  of  as  being  too 
soft,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  American  steel  with 
which  they  were  pointed,  and  which  he  had  since  found  to  be  little 
better  than  raw  iron,  and  not  at  all  converted  into  steeL  This  objec- 
tion he  had  taken  care  to  avoid  by  contracting  with  Shoemaker  & 
Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  for  flat  burr  or  blistered  steel  of  their  make. 
We  have  not  met  with  the  mention  of  any  steel  furnace  in  Maryland  at 
that  time. 

There  was  at  this  time  also  a  gun  manufactory  in  Dorchester  County. 
Guns  were  made  on  the  Eastern  Shore  at  £4  5s.  each,  and  probably  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  Province.* 

(1)  Amer.  Arcb.,  4tli  Ser,  vol.  iii.  130,  448,  449;  toI.  It.  726,  947;  vol.  t.  U91;  Hh 
8er.,  vol.  i.  155,  614,  1331,  1337,  etc 
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Raynai  mentions  a  Mr.  Stirewith  who  had  established  several  mun* 

• 

factares,  such  as  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  hardware  of  all  kinds,  and  ire* 
arms,  which  branches  were  then  united  in  one  at  considerable  expense 
and  with  much  sagacity.  The  encouragement  given  to  these  and  other 
kinds  of  industry  during  the  war  produced  favorable  results  upon  the 
nseful  arts  in  Maryland.  Although  that  Province  and  Yirginia  had 
previously  been  by  far  the  largest  exporters  of  Iron  of  any  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  many  common  castings  had  been  made,  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  into  its  ultimate  forms  had  been  little  attended  to,  particularly  in 
Maryland.  From  this  time  very  good  progress  was  made,  not  only  in 
the  metallic,  but  in  most  other  branches  of  industry.  Baltimore  became 
Trognm  of  ^^  ^°  early  period  after  the  war  the  seat  of  a  growing  mano* 
Bahiinore.  facturfng  and  commercial  enterprise,  which  soon  raised  it  to 
the  third  rank  among  American  cities.  Fredericktown  and  Hagerstown 
were  also  prosperous  towns,  in  which  the  mechanic  branches  were  rerv 
generally  represented,  and  were  sustained  by  a  flourishing  trade  with 
the  agricultural  settlements  of  the  State  and  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches,  within  Frederick  County,  in  1796, 
besides  a  forge  and  furnace,  there  were  37  grist-mills,  and  the  Etaa 
Glass-works,  of  large  size,  occupied  the  Tuscarora  branch  of  the  same, 
four  miles  above  Fredericktown.  Copper,  brass,  iron,iind  various  other 
metallic  wares  were  manufactured  in  the  town. 

The  effects  of  the  British  Act  shutting  the  West  India  ports  a^inst 
American  vessels,  and  of  the  heavy  importations  of  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware  and  other  manufactures,  threatening  destruction  to  the  doroestii* 
production  of  many  articles  which  were  already  made  in  considerable 
quantities,  caused  great  erertions  to  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of  home  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  Baltimore.  A  committee  of  tradesmen,  in  1786. 
commenced  a  correspondence  on  tlie  best  means  of  protecting  and  pr> 
moting  domestic  manufactures,  and  the  ship-builders  soon  after  petitioneil 
for  a  Navigation  Act  similar  to  the  English. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  slitting-mill,  two  nail  factories,  a  card  fac- 
tory, and  several  other  manufactories,  were  already  in  operation  in  or 
near  Baltimore.  The  ship-building,  mills,  and  trade  of  the  town  createtl 
a  steady  demand  for  forged  and  cast  iron  work,  nails,  etc.,  nnd  its  pro- 
gress in  population  and  the  arts  was  rapid.  One  of  the  earliest  patents 
for  making  cut  nails  in  this  country  was  granted  to  Peter  Zacharie,  of 
Maryland,  for  a  machine  for  cutting  nails  and  brads. 

The  steam-engine,  which  is  now  the  great  dependence  of  the  maua- 
facturer,  was  early  brought  into  use  in  the  factories  of  Baltimore,  an«l 
its  different  parts  received  several  modi6cations  at  the  hands  of  b^r 
mechanics.     The  improvements  of  James  Ramsey,  of  Cecil  County,  a»l 
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those  of  Oliver  Evans,  incladiDg  his  project  for  a  steam-carriage,  were 
promptly  patronized  bj  the  legislature,  and  some  of  them  were  soon  in- 
trodaced  into  the  mills  and  manafactdries  near  the  city.  As 
«Qd  Other  carlj  as  1189,  Englehart  Grose,  whose  father,  with  S.  Golver, 
***  of  Connecticat,  had  already  essentially  contributed  to  the  har- 
bor accommodations  by  improving  upon  a  dredging-machine  of  the 
Messrs  Ellicott,  petitioned  Congress  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  and  vending  an  improved  steam-engine  invented  by  him  for 
raising  water  for  manufactories,  grist-mills,  and  the  like.  In  the  same 
year  he  erected  a  steam  grist-mill  near  Pratt  street  wharf,  but  the  enter* 
prise  was  not  fully  successful.  On  the  26tb  August,  1791,  Mr.  Cruse, 
Rumsey,  and  John  Stevens,  of  New  York,  each  received  letters  patent 
for  improvements  on  Savery's  steam-engine.  Rumsey 's  patents  for  im* 
provements  on  mills,  the  bellows,  the  generation  of  steam,  and  in  the 
propulsion  of  boats,  and  Fitch's  for  marine  propulsion  by  steam,  all  bear 
the  same  date. 

Mineral  coal,  also  a  prime  agent  with  the  manufacturer  at  this  time, 
and  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  Maryland,  was  discovered  upon  the 
GoAi  and  l&nds  of  General  Ridgely,  six  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore,  by 
^^  Benjamin  Henfrey,  an  Englishman,  in  1801.     He  did  not  thea 

succeed  in  bringing  it  into  use,  but  made  some  experiments  there  and 
in  other  cities  to  manufacture  gas  from  mineral  coal  and  wood,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United  States  Government  in  the.  follow- 
ing year.  He  is  said  to  have  lighted  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
soon  after  with  wood  gas.  The  first  permanent  introduction  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  from  coal  for  the  illumination  of  cities  was  in  Baltimore, 
by  a  company,  composed  of  the  late  Rembrandt  Peale  and  others,  char- 
tered for  that  purpose.  In  the  same  year  another  company  made  aa 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  bore  for  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

YiROiNiA. — The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  Iron  in  Virginia,  and 
probably  on  this  continent,  as  early  as  1620,  and  its  disastrous  termina- 
tion, has  been  already  mentioned,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  not  re- 
newed in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  century.  Anderson,  in  his  History  of 
Commerce,  and  other  writers  following  him,  give  the  year  1715  as  about 
the  date  of  its  permanent  commencement  in  Virginia.  In  the  manuscript 
journal  left  by  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  entitled  **  A  Pro- 
gress to  the  Mines,''  and  first  published,  with  other  diaries  of  the  author, 
in  1841,  a  lively  and  entertaining  account  is  given  of  his  visit  in  1732  to 
the  Iron  mines  and  furnaces  of  Colonel  Alexander  Spottswood,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Spottsylvania  County.  The  writer,  who  was  in  quest 
of  practical  information,  apparently  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  the 
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same  basincM,  says  he  was  informed  bj  Colonel  Spottswood  tbat  be 
"  was  not  only  the  first  in  this  country,  bnt  the  first  in  North  America, 
who  had  erected  a  regular  furnace.  That  they  ran  altogether  upon 
bloomeries  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  till  his  example  had  made 
them  attempt  greater  works."  The  date  of  the  constraction  of  this 
ftirnaoe  is  not  given,  bnt  it  is  mentioned  in  a  very  rare  work,  "  The 
Present  State  of  Virginia,"  by  Hugh  Jones,  in  1724,  and  was  possibly 
built  some  years  before.  Mr.  Byrd  learned  from  the  proprietor  that 
there  wore  then  four  furnaces  in  Virginia.  But  there  was  no  forge, 
although  there  was  a  very  good  one  in  Maryland,  the  Principio  forge 
l)efore  mentioned. 

The  principal  furnace  of  Colonel  Spottswood  was  at  Fredericksbiirg 
npi>n  a  large  tract  of  45,000  acres  of  barren  land,  aboonding  in  iron  ore 
8p^wtiiwood'«^"  several  places.  The  mine,  from  which  the  ore,  of  good 
fttiuftc**.  quality,  was  raised  by  blasting,  was  thirteen  mUes  from  the 
residence  of  the  proprietor  at  Ckrmanna,  an  ancient  settlement  of  Ger- 
man Palatines  above  the  falls  of  Rappahannock,  and  one  mile  nearer 
than  the  furnace.  He  had  also  a  very  complete  air-furnace  with  two 
fire:!,  recently  erected  for  melting  sow  metal  for  fonndery  work,  sitoated 
at  >[assaponux  on  the  Rappahannock,  fifteen  miles  distant,  to  which 
the  metal  was  carted  from  the  smelting-fbmace.  The  mine  tract  which 
lav  in  the  belt  of  primary  magnetic  and  brown  hematite  ores  of  the  Blue 
Rid  ire  and  its  eastern  declivity,  was  originally  taken  np  by  Mr.  Fiti- 
wiUiam,  who  drow  into  the  enterprise  Governor  Spottswood,  Captain 
roar\H\  Pr.  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  Chiswell,  the  manager  of  the  fdmace. 
HaTinir  thu:>  disposed  of  his  land  at  a  g^K>d  price,  he  sold  bis  own  share 
fv^r  £i>00  to  a  Mr.  Nelson :  and  of  these  persons  and  Mr.  Robert 
Oary.  an  influent ial  capitalist  in  England,  the  company  was  then  com- 
pv'^sori.  Mr.  Chiswell.  the  only  one  practically  acquainted  with  the 
business^  was  the  manager,  at  a  salair  of  £100  per  annam.  From  him 
and  Governv^r  Spv^ttswood,  who  was  endeavoring  to  shake  off  his  part- 
rors.  Ov^K^nol  Byrvi  obtained  much  information  of  a  practiral  kind  re- 
>:Hvtinc  the  ex^H^nse  and  management  of  a  fnmace.  Some  of  the  advice 
^^<  hisrhlyjndioious,  and  suggested  precantions  which  had  been  neglected 
l\v  tho  ivra(V]inv.  as  well  as  by  the  proprietors  of  other  early  colonial 
1r.^Q>works^  whereby  they  weie  sometimes  abaadoned  or  leftdered  na- 
rro  Stable. 

The  works  ai  Frederickshnrtr  had  been  for  some  yeairs  nnpcodnctiie, 
ar,  i  wvre  neariy  rmined  by  mismanagement  dnring  the  owner's  abet  nee 
ir.  Knclaad.  bat  were  then  becominc  remnnerative.  TWv  were,  moce- 
over,  bailt  too  far  Arom  navigation  and  npon  too  ^m&  a  stmmi  nad 
were  managed  with  too  strict  economy  fat  complrtn 
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The  company  had  then  expended  nearly  £12,000,  inclnding  the  cost 
of  15,000  acres  of  land,  negroes,  and  cattle.  The  number  of  negroes 
employed  was  about  80,  which  was  forty  less  than  were  required.  The 
standing  charge  for  hired  labor  was  aboot  £200  per  annum.  The  blast 
in  the  furnace  was  maintained  by  two  vast  bellows,  which  cost  £100 
each,  and  were  driven  by  an  overshot  water-wheel,  20  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  to  which  the  water  was  conveyed  in  wooden  troughs  over 
1,000  feet  The  supply  of  water  often  failed  and  put  out  the  furnace. 
The  ore  was  raised  by  contract  at  1«.  6rf.  per  cart-load  of  26  cvH.  The 
contractor  was  obliged  to  employ  laborers  belonging  to  the  company  at 
25a.  a  month.  The  ore  was  mixed  with  that  of  poorer  quality,  and 
roasted  before  smelting.  The  flux  employed  was  limestone  brought 
from  Bristol  as  ballast,  and  cost  28.  6d,  a  ton  at  Rappahannock  river, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  twenty-four  miles  to  the  works  in  the  carts  re- 
turning from  carrying  down  Iron.  It  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ton  to  ten  tons  of  ore.  The  wood  for  charcoal,  of  which  the  best  was 
red  oak,  and  next  pine,  walnut,  and  hickory,  was  felled,  cut,  and  delivered 
at  the  pits  by  contract  for  2s.  a  cord,  and  was  charred  for  5s.  a  load  of 
160  bushels.  Two  square  miles  of  woodland  would  support  a  furnace. 
The  furnace  when  in  blast  ran  about  20  tons  of  iron  per  week,  and  the 
founder  was  paid  48.  for  every  ton  of  sow  iron  made.  A  good  furnace 
could  be  built  for  £700  ready  for  use,  and  could  easily  run  800  tons  of 
metal  in  a  year.  The  necessary  hired  workmen,  including  founder, 
mine-raiser,  collier,  stock-taker,  clerk,  smith,  carpenter,  wheelwright, 
and  several  carters,  would  cost  annually  £500.  The  freight  (7s.  6(f. 
per  ton)  and  customs  duty  in  England  (3s.  9c/.  per  ton),  with  commission 
and  other  incidental  charges,  amounted  to  27s.  a  ton,  which  the  mer- 
chants contrived  to  increase  so  that  the  total  cost  was  about  £2  per 
ton.  The  market  value  in  England  was  £5  to  £6,  leaving  a  profit  of 
£3  to  £4  per  ton. 

Mr.  Ghiswell,  an  experienced  iron  lliaster,  informed  our  author  that  a 
Mr.  Harrison  in  England  possessed,  through  his  extensive  dealings  in 
priee  every  kind  of  Iron,  so  complete  a  control  of  the  market  as  tor 

of  Iron.  Y}e  able  to  keep  the  price  of  American  below  that  of  English 
make,  to  which  it  was  considered  superior,  so  that  American  Iron 
brought  but  £6  when  English  sold  for  £7  or  £8  per  ton.  The  duty  on 
bar-iron  in  England  was  24s.  a  ton,  and  its  price  from  £10  to  £16  per 
ton,  which  would  abundantly  pay  the  cost  of  forging.  But  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Parliament  would  soon  forbid  that,  lest  they  should  go 
further,  and  make  it  into  all  sorts  of  iron  ware,  as  they  already  did  ic 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  He  even  doubted  if  they  would  b< 
allowed  to  cast  any  iron,  as  they  could  do  in  their  furnaces. 
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The  air-furnace  at  Massaponnx,  fire  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  it  is 
said,  was  "  a  very  ingenious  and  profitable  contriyance.^'  It  was  intended 
for  the  production  of  castings  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding  countrj, 
such  as  backs  for  chimneys,  andil*ons,  fenders,  plates  for  hearths,  pots, 
skillets,  mortars,  rollers  for  gardeners,  boxes  for  cart-wheels,  etc.,  which, 
one  with  another,  could  be  deliyered  at  people's  doors  at  208.  a  ton. 
Being  cast  from  sow  metal,  they  were  better  than  those  from  England 
which  were  mostly  made  directly  from  the  ore.  The  chimney  and  out- 
side of  the  furnace  were  built  of  freestone,  and  the  lining  was  of  Stour- 
bridge brick.*  Seven  mines  of  iron  ore  were  worked  in  SpottsylTania 
County  in  1839. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rappahannock  from  Fredericksburg,  in 
King  George  County,  twelve  miles  distant,  were  also  iron  mines  upon 
lands  belonging  to  Mr.  Washington,  and  called  England^s  Iron 
Mines  after  the  chief  manager.  Two  miles  distant  from  the 
mines  was  a  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  which  was  raised  and  carted 
to  the  furnace  by  Mr.  Washington  for  20s.  the  ton  upon  every  ton  of 
metal.  The  crude  metal  was  thence  carted  six  miles  to  the  Potomac, 
on  a  branch  of  which  the  furnace  stood.  Besides  Mr.  Washington  and 
Mr.  England,  who  also  had  the  chief  management  of  a  forge  at  Priu; 
cipio,  in  Maryland,  there  were  several  other  proprietors  of  these  works 
resident  in  England.*  No  expense  was  spared  to  make  these  works 
profitable,  and  they  were  well  managed.  This  furnace  and  that  at 
Fredericksburg  were  built  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  engaged  in 
Gloucester,  England,  for  that  purpose,  at  3.>\  6c/.  a  day  from  the  day  he 
left  home  until  his  return. 

These  particulars  exhibit  in  some  measure  the  amount  of  skill  and  en- 
terprise with  which  the  manufacture  was  introduced  in  the  Colony. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  although  the  details  of  early  operations  are 
few,  that  many  of  the  colonial  enterprises  in  this  branch  were  not  .far 
behind  the  existing  state  of  the  business  in  England.  The  want  of  ships 
of  their  own  to  carry  their  Iron  to  England,  compelled  the  Virginia 
Iron  manufacturers  to  confine  themselves  principally  to  the  home  market. 
But  the  four  furnaces  then  in  operation  were  believed  to  be  of  much 


(1)  A  fine  qnnlity  of  claj.  which  mjtde 
fire-bricks  nearly  equal  to  Stourbrid^,  was 
afterivurd  found  on  the  Tuckaboe,  a  branch 
of  James  river. 

(2)  The  historian  OlJmixon  snjs  he  was 
about  this  time  concerned  in  a  project  for 
IroD-works  in  Virginia,  which  did  not  fail 
from  any  scarcity  of  ore  or  fuel,  for  the 
clifiis  of  th^  rivers  were  foil  of  Iron,  and  the 


highl.nnds  everywhere  were  a  mere  rock  of 
it.  Sufficient  Iron  could  be  made  in  the 
Colonies  to  supply  all  Europe.  The  princi- 
pal drawbacks  were  the  duty  and  freight 
and  the  prohibition  of  forges.  The  eost  of 
raising  an  Iron-works  and  the  addiotion  to 
the  tobacco  culture,  were  additional  reason! 
for  its  neglecL 
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senrice  to  the  Colony,  circulating  a  large  amount  of  money;  and  with- 
drawing many  men  from  the  caltivation  of  tobacco  to  more  profitable 
labor.  They  also  lessened  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  enabled  England  to  dispense  with  all  other  pig-iron  than  the 
colonial  She  paid  for  it  in  her  own  raanafactnres,  and  transported  it 
in  her  own  ships,  and  thus  derived  much  benefit  from  the  industry. 

This  view  of  the  importance  of  these  early  Iron-works  is  substantially 
that  of  several  English  commercial  writers  of  the  period.  Iron  in  pigs 
is  named  by  Macpherson,  in  1731,  among  the  commodities  which  ren- 
dered Maryland  and  Virginia  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  Great 
Britain.  The  tobacco  alone  of  these  two  Provinces  was  worth  annually 
£375,000,  and  the  whole  net  gain  to  England  upon  the  transportation, 
customs,  and  sale  of  their  produce,  which  was  all  paid  for  in  merchan- 
dise, was  set  down  at  £180,000  per  annum.*  The  two  Colonies  from 
this  time  until  the  Revolution  exported  to  England  annually  between 
\wo  and  three  thousand  tons  of  pig-iron. 

The  older  secondary  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Eastern  and  Middle 
7irginia  above  tide  water,  especially  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
iron  and  ^^^  ^^"®  I^i^^gc,  ubouud  iu  Irou  and  other  metallic  ores.  Rich 
•^'^*'' *^"**-  surface  indications  of  cupriferous  ore,  which  have  not  been  ex- 
tensively explored,  are  found  along  the  l^lue  Ridge  from  Manassah  Gap 
nearly  to  the  Carolina  line.  The  proto-sulphuret,  red  oxyd,  and  car- 
bonate of  copper  occur  in  graywacke  and  epidotic  rocks  in  many  places. 

In  his  "Journey  to  the  Land  of  Eden,"  in  1731,  Colonel  Byrd  men- 
tions sundry  mines  and  veins  of  copper  ore,  which  he  visited  on  the 
branches  of  the  Roanoke  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province.  At  one 
of  these,  called  CargilPs  mine,  between  the  Blucstone  Creek  and  James 
river,  the  appearances  of  copper  were  so  numerous  that  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  be  all  "  mine  mad,"  and  neglected  their  husbandry  to  search 
for  mines.  On  his  return  to  his  estate  of  Westover  on  19th  September, 
he  adds,  **  we  laid  the  foundation  of  two  large  cities,"  Richmond  and 
Petersburg. '  ^ 

Thirty  hundred-weight  of  copper  ore  with  forty  tons  of  Iron,  are  men- 
tioned by  Anderson  as  having  been  received,  along  with  some  hemp, 
Copper  ore  ^ilk,  and  bccswax,  from  Virginia  in  1730.  Most  of  them  were 
exported,  ^g^  ^^^  unexpected  productions.  The  copper  ore  was  prob- 
ably from  some  of  these  early  diggings.  In  Mecklenberg  ^ounty,  on 
the  Roanoke,  not  very  distant,  a  mine  of  copper  which  promised  con- 
siderable gold  was  opened  about  seventy  years  ago  on  the  lands  of 
Simeon  Draper. 

(1)  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commeroe.  (1)  Westorer  Manascripts. 
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The  deposits  of  brown  hematite  iron  ore  in  the  great  limestone  Tallej 
of  Virginia,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  appear  to  hare  been  opened  in  seyenl 
places  early  in  the  last  centarj.  Zane's  charcoal  furnace  on  Cedar  Creek 
in  Frederick  County,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  that  region,  has  been 
abandoned  over  thirty  years.  A  forge  attached  to  it  has  been  some 
£^^,  time  in  ruins.     Pine  forge,  three  miles  and  a  half  north  of 

forges.  Newmarket,  in  Shenandoah  County,  was  built,  according  to 
the  tables  of  Mn  Lesley,  in  1725,  and  is  still  in  use,  having  been  bat 
once  rebuilt.  On  Mossy  Creek,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Staunton,  in  Augusta 
County,  is  also  a  forge  which  was  built  in  1757,  rebuilt  in  1767,  and 
again  in  1836.  It  is  still  making  bar-iron  from  these  ores,  with  a  re* 
finery  and  chafery  and  two  hammers  moved  by  water.  Mossy  Creek 
charcoal  furnace,  about  a  mile  from  the  forge  and  two  and  a  half  from 
the  Manassah  Gap  Rail-road,  was  built  in  1760  and  burned  down  in 
1841.  It  was  8^  feet  in  the  boshes  and  28^  high.  Isabella  furnace  on 
Hawksbill  Creek,  near  Luray,  in  Page  County,  was  built  and  abandoned 
in  the  same  years  with  the  last.  Union  forge,  near  Waynesborongh,  in 
Augusta  County  ;  Gibraltar  forge,  on  North  river,  nine  miles  north  of 
Lexington ;  and  Buffalo  forge,  the  same  distance  south  of  Lexington,  on 
Buffalo  Creek,  in  Rockbridge,  were  all  built  about  the  year  1800.  A 
furnace  on  Smith's  Creek,  in  Rockingham  County,  is  stUl  older,  and  was 
abandoned  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Moore's  charcoal  furnace  on 
Steele's  Creek,  Rockbridge  County,  has  been  nearly  as  long  neglected, 
and  lies  in  ruins.' 

Lynch's  Ferry,  now  the  prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  Lynchburg, 
situated  on  James  river  below  where  it  passes  the  gorge  of  the  Blue 
Abandoned  mouotains  near  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  range,  was  the 
furnaces,  centre  of  a  cluster  of  charcoal  furnaces  erected  in  the  last  cen- 
tury to  smelt  the  primary  iron  ores  and  hematites  of  a  region  rich^in 
metalliferous  products  of  different  kinds.  These  are  now  nearly  all 
abandoned. 

The  **  Notes  on  Virginia,"  published  in  1781,  contain  the  following 
observations  on  the  subject  of  mines  and  iron-works  : 

"  The  mines  of  Iron  worked  at  present  are  Callaway's,  Ross's,  and 
Ballandiiie's  on  the  south  side  of  James  river,  Old's  on  the  north  side 
in  Albemarle,  Miller's  in  Augusta,  and  Zane's  in  Frederick.  These  two 
last  are  in*  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  North  mountain. 
Callaway's,  Ross's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's  make  about  150  tons  of  bar-iron 
each  in  the  year :  Ross's  makes  also  about  1,600  tons  of  pig-iron  annn- 

(1)  Lesley's  Iron  Manafaoturer'i  Oaide. 
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ally ;  Ballandine's,  1,000 ;  Callaway's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's  aboat  600 
each.  Besides  these,  a  forge  of  Mr.  Hunter's  at  Fredericksburg  makes 
about  300  tons  a  year  of  bar-iron  from  pigs  i;nported  from  Maryland ; 
and  Taylor's  forge,  on  Neapsco  of  Potomac,  works  in  the  same  way, 
but  to  what  extent  I  am  not  informed.  The  undertakers  of  Iron  in 
other  places  are  numerous,  and  dispersed  through  all  the  middle  country. 
The  toughness  of  the  cast-iron  of  Ross's  and  Zane's  furnace  is  remark- 
able. Pots  and  other  utensils  cast  thinner  than  usual  of  this  iron  may 
be  safely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  wagons  in  which  they  are  trans- 
ported. Salt  pans  made  of  the  same  and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  pur- 
pose, cannot  be  broken  up  in  order  to  be  melted  again  unless  previously 
drilled  in  many  parts."* 

Ross's  Iron-works,  above  mentioned,  were  on  Beaver  Creek,  seven 
miles  south  of  east  from  Lynchburg,  and  were  abandoned  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  under  the  name  of 
Oxford  furnace.  A  forge  and  bloomery  by  that  name  in  Bartley  County 
were  advertised  for  sale  in  December,  1772,  by  Robert  Harper,  and 
Thomas  Callaway's  were  near  Rocky  Mount  or  Franklin  Court-house. 
Saunder's  furnace,  at  the  same  place,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  as 
having  been  abandoned  as  early  as  the  year  1800. 

Many  other  furnaces  and  forges  were  built  in  these  counties  before  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  In  Loudon  County  a  furnace  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Clapham,  who  cut  a  canal  through  the  end  of  Cotocktin  mountain, 
500  feet  through  solid  rock  and  60  feet  beneath  the  surface,  to  obtain 
water  for  his  furnace  and  mill.  On  Chestnut  Creek,  in  Carroll  County, 
a  forge  was  built  about  1790,  which  has  been  abandoned  fifty  years,  and 
another  on  Little  Reed  Island  Creek,  has  been  nearly  as  long  neglected. 
In  Craig,  Wythe,  Grayson,  Washington,  and  other  counties  of  the 
southwest,  iron-works  were  erected  soon  after.  The  brown  hematite 
ores  in  their  several  varieties  are  abundant  throughout  the  great  Win* 
Chester  Valley,  are  generally  rich  in  metal,  and,  though  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  manganese,  yield  a  very  good  Iron.     The  frequent  sulphur 

(1)  Nevertheless,   Mr.   Leoley    considers  built  along  the  great  valley,  he  farther  ob- 

"the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  the  country  serves/* but  21  made  any  Iron  in  1856,  and 

of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  to  the  east  of  it,  these  only  13,000  tons  instead  of  30,000,  aa 

where  the  primary  Huronian  (and  perhaps  they  should  have  done ;  and  not  one  of  these 

Laurentian)  system  is  developed,  although  are  reported  as  using  any  ore  but  the  brown 

very  old  for  the  New  World,  has  been  as  hematite  of   the  valley  Limestone   Lower 

unsuccessful  as  in    Pennsylvania.       Of  18  Silurian  No.  II.     It  is  not  to  be  imagined 

furnaces  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  only  one  that  this  immense  stretch  of  Huronian  rocks 

was  in  blast  in  1856,  and  that  but  for  half  is  barren  magnetic  iron  ground.     The  re- 

the  year,  making  760  tons  in  a  region  where  sources  of  the  Blue  Ridge  must  some  day 

the  standing  capacity  was  at  least  20,0(tf  be  explored." — Iron  Manufaeturer^§  Chiide, 

tou  per  aonnm."     Of  the  great  number  445,  446. 
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spring  in  this  region  denote  the  presence  of  pTritoos  Iron  in  the  dite 

and  limestone  rocks. 

"In  the  Western  country,"  writes  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  we  are  told  of  iron 
mines  between  the  Mnskingnm  and  Ohio,  and  of  others  on  Kentoekj 
we*t*rn  bctwccn  thc  Cumberland  and  Barren  rivers,  between  Comber* 
Virgin:*,  jj^jj^j  ^^^  Tenncssec,  on  Reedy  Creek  near  the  Long  Island, 
and  on  Chestnut  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Kanahway  near  where  it 
crosses  tlie  Carolina  line.  What  are  called  the  Iron  banks,  on  the  Mis- 
tfi!>sippi,  are  believed  by  a  good  judge  to  have  no  Iron  in  them.  In 
general,  from  what  is  hitherto  known  of  that  country,  it  seems  to  want 
Iron.*' 

Such  was  the  caution  with  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  Fpeak  of 
the  great  deposits  of  the  carbonate  and  peroxyd  of  iron  which  every- 
where occupy  the  vast  areas  of  the  coal  measures  of  Western  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Southeastern  Ohio,  then  principally  included 
in  the  territory  of  Yirginia.  Associated  as  these  ores  are  with  the 
mineral  fuel  of  the  Western  country,  they  are  already  more  extensively 
wrought  in  these  newer  States  and  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Yirginia, 
but  are  capable  of  a  development  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
West  to  which  there  is  at  present  no  assignable  limit  Iron 
en  ac  j.  ^^^  discovcrcd  in  several  places  throughout  this  region  before 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  number  of  furnaces  and  forges  were 
erected  for  smelting  it.  A  few  adventurers  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
Cumberland  mountains  before  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Peace  that  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Western 
country  attracted  settlers  in  large  numbers  from  Middle  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  Population  and  improvements  rapidly  increased  from 
that  time,  and  Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia  in  1786,  and  Ten- 
nessee from  North  Carolina  in  1T90.  They  were  admitted  as  States  of 
the  Union,  each  in  six  years  after  its  organization  as  a  territory.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  several  Iron-works  were  erected  within  their  borders. 

The  first  in  Kentucky  are  said  to  have  been  the  old  slate  charcoal 
furnace  erected  by  Government  troops  in  1791  on  Slate  Creek,  a  branch 
Fir.t  of   Licking  river,  in  Bath  County,  then    Bourbon.      It  was 

furoace.  thirty-two  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  and  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Owingsville.  It  ran  forty-seven  years  on  magnesian  limestone  ore  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and  blew  out  in  1838.  A  large  number  of  fur- 
naces and  forges  were  built  within  a  few  years  after  in  Estill,  Edmondton, 
Greenup,  and  other  counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  which  have  been  long 
abandoned.  The  carbonate  ores  and  limonites  of  Western  Kentucky 
have  called  into  existence  a  great  number  of  works,  some  of  them,  as 
the  Great  Western  in  Stewart  County,  of  large  sixe.     In  the  northern 
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part  of  the  State,  connected  with  the  Ohio  navigation,  are  now  about 
sereuteeu  furnaces. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  where  Virginia  also  claimed  extensive 
Jurisdiction  to  territory,  much  of  it,  as  that  on  the  Muskingum  and  its 
branches,  known  to  abound  in  coal  and  iron,  are  now  between  forty  and 
fifty  furnaces  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  product  by  the  same  channel. 
These  lands,  with  the  claims  of  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
were  all  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  those  States  previous 
to  the  erection  of  a  Territorial  Government  in  1787.  The  immense  coal 
field  which  underlies  the  surface  of  twenty-eight  counties  in  a  broad 
belt  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  comprising  a  body  of  mineral 
fuel  many  times  the  extent  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  consider- 
able iron  ore  field,  embracing  many  varieties  of  the  burrstone  and  other 
argillaceous,  carbonaceous,  and  bog  ores,  have  been  industriously  de- 
veloped during  the  last  fifty  years.  Numerous  charcoal  and  coke  fur- 
naces have  rendered  the  iron  interest  of  Ohio  one  of  great  magnitude. 
Raw  bituminous  coal  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Iron-manufac- 
ture in  America  in  a  furnace  of  that  State.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  Iron-works  were  erected  within  its  limits  in  the  last  century. 

Among  the  metals  of  Virginia  reference  has  been  made  to  the  early 
discovery  of  copper  ore  in  the  Red  Sandstone  formation  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  along  that  range,  which  furnishes  cupreous  ores  through- 
out almost  its  whole  length  from  New  England  to  Carolina.  Two  mines 
of  copper  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  having  been  opened  along 
James,  one  on  the  north  side,  in  Amherst  County,  and  another  oppo- 
site to  it  on  the  south  side.  For  some  reason,  however,  the  mining  had 
been  discontinued. 

A  lead  mine  near  Fincastle,  in  Botetourt  County,  was  wrought  during 
the  Revolution.  There  was  also  a  lead  mine  on  the  Great  Kanawha, 
j^^^  in  Wythe  County,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cripple  creek,  and 

mines.  qj^q  j,j  Montgomery  County,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Carolina  line.  Two  mines  were  worked  in  these  places  which  yielded 
about  25  tons  of  lead  yearly.  Thirty  men  had  produced  60  tons  in  a 
year,  besides  raising  their  own  com.  The  ore  was  sometimes  found 
mixed  with  earth,  and  sometimes  in  rock  which  required  blasting.  It 
produced,  on  an  average,  60  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  silver,  not  worth  extracting.  The  furnace  for  reducing  the  ore  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tne  river  from  the  mine,  and  a  mile  distant.  The 
ore  was  taken  to  the  river  in  wagons,  carried  over  in  canoes,  and  thence 
wagoned  to  the  furnace.  This  expensive  arrangement  was  made  to 
secure  a  good  site  for  a  ponnding-mill  on  the  creek,  which  end  could 
have  been  better  attained  by  a  short  canal  to  bring  water  to  the  other 
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side.  From  the  farnace  the  lead  was  transported  orer  a  good  road  oao 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  through  the  Peaks  of  Otter  to  Ljnch's  feny  or 
to  Winston's,  on  James  ri?er,  and  thence  i^ut  as  far,  bj  water,  to 
Westham,  six  miles  above  Richmond.  A  mine  in  Wythe  County  is  stfll 
worked  by  several  shafts  exclnsiTely  for  lead  ore,  though  much  iron  cm 
is  also  met  with.  Of  three  principal  veins  which  are  worked,  one  had 
been  mined  in  1854  for  1,000  feet,  and  150  feet  below  the  surface  to 
water  level,  and  another  nearly  200  feet  deep,  the  dip  varying  from  15^ 
to  60^  southeast.  The  principal  ore  is  the  snlphuret  or  galena,  with 
occasionally  the  compact  carbonate,  and  from  500  to  700  tons  of  lead 
were  annually  obtained.  The  carbonate  of  lead  in  these  mines  was  ia 
early  times  thrown  away  as  white  clay.  These  lead  deposits  near  the 
sources  of  the  James  river  were  more  extensively  mined  in  the  last  cen- 
tury than  any  others  in  the  country,  and  notwithstanding  the  bad 
economy  of  their  managers,  furnished  lead  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
Union.* 

Lead  mines  were  also  opened  in  several  other  places  between  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Cumberland  mountains,  particularly  on  the  French  Broad 
river  and  south  of  the  Green  river  in  Kentucky. 

A  lump  of  gold,  yielding  17  dwts.  of  very  ductile  metal,  was  found 
near  the  falls  of  Rappahannock.  But  it  did  not  lead  to  any  further 
Q^i^  discovery  of  the  metal  at  that  place.     Some  granules  of  gold 

mioM.  were  afterward  found  between  the  James  and  Appomattox. 
But  the  certainty  that  the  rocks  in  different  parts  of  this  State  and 
North  Carolina  are  highly  auriferous  has  been  more  recently  ascertained. 
In  1839,  no  less  than  sixty  gold  mines  (so  called)  or  diggings  were  said 
to  be  worked  in  the  State,  of  which  twenty-six  were  in  Spottsylvania 


(1)  The  lead  mines  of  Missoari  were  dis-  wrought  after  the  territory  was  parcbafed 
oorered  about  the  year  1719,  and  in  1723  by  the  United  States  in  1804,  and  in  1811 
were  granted  to  M.  Renault,  who  had  made  twelve  diggings  around  St.  Qeneriere  were 
the  first  diggings,  by  the  celebrated  Missis-  worked,  and  each  had  a  rude  open  or  ash 
lippi  Company,  whose  schemes  were  prin-  furnace  attached.  Only  one,  the  Mine  i 
cipally  based  on  the  reputed  mineral  wealth  Burton,  had  a  shaft,  which  was  sunk  80  feet 
of  Louisiana.  The  company  is  said  to  have  by  Moses  Austin.  Austin  had  also  the  first 
tent  500  men  to  search  for  minerals,  but  and  only  air-furnace  then  erected  at  the 
Renault,  finding  few  of  the  precious  ores,  mines.  The  twelve  mines  produced  about 
turned  his  attention  to  the  lead  which  was  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  lead  anna- 
found  abundantly  near  the  surface  on  the  ally,  and  employed  350  men,  besides  smelters 
Maramak  and  other  rivers.  They  are  be-  and  some  other  workmen, 
lieved  to  have  raised  great  quantities  of  At  least  3,000  square  miles  in  Missoori 
ore,  and  made  some  attempts  to  smelt  it.  are  occupied  with  lead  deposits,  and  Dr. 
The  mining  did  not  amount  to  much  under  Owen  states  that  the  Western  lead  region 
the  French  and  Spanish  domination.  But  covers  also  four  townships  in  Iowa,  ten  tl 
the    old    diggings    and    new  minei    were  Illinois,  and  lixty-two  in  WifooDiln* 
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and  fifteen  in  Orange  Conntj.  Still  more  recently  machinery  was  some- 
what extensively  introduced  by  Commodore  Stockton,  for  reducing  the 
gold-bearing  quartz  of  a  rich  vein  in  Fluvanna  County  ;  and  quartz-mills 
have  been  erected  in  Buckingham  County  and  other  places  by  different 
companies. 

But  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  are  greatly  subordinate  in  value  to 
Ker  Iron  and  coal.  The  latter  had  been  observed  in  so  many  places 
Coal  throughout  the  Western  country,  that,  as  mentioned  in  the 

mines.  "  Notcs  ou  Virginia,"  the  whole  country  between  the  Laurel 
Ridge  and  the  Mississippi  was  supposed  to  be  underlaid  by  it.  It  was 
also  known  in  many  places  north  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  branches  of  the 
Monongahela.  On  both  sides  the  James  river  for  several  miles,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  above  Richmond,  coal  seams  had  been  long  opened. 
The  pits  were  owned  by  different  persons,  and  were  worked  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  the  demand.  The  coal  was  superficial,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  first  found  by  a  boy  in  digging  for  crayfish,  and  was  found 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  upturned  treqs.  It  was  exported  to  Philadel- 
phia and  other  places  in  1Y89  in  considerable  quantities,  and  sold  in  the 
former  by  retail  at  Is.  M,  a  bushel. 

To  render  available  for  market  the  valuable  semi-bituminous  coal 
deposits  of  the  Richmond  and  Chesterfield  coal  basin,  and  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  western  counties,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers  so  as  to  interlock  by  canals  and 
short  portages  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Mo- 
nongahela, received  early  attention.  In  1785,  the  Assemblies  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  passed  Acts  to  encourage  a  company,  in  which  General 
Washington  was  a  large  stockholder,  to  reach  WilPs  creek  near  Fort 
Cumberland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  by  means  of  the  Potomac 
river  and  a  canal  30  feet  wide  with  8  feet  of  water,  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000.  .  About  the  same  time  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  jointly  incorporated  a  company  to  construct  a  canal  between  the 
navigable  waters  of  Elizabeth  and  Pasquotank  rivers,  thus  uniting  Albe- 
marle Sound  with  Philadelphia,  except  a  short  passage  between  Elk 
river  and  Christina  creek.  This  canal  passed  through  a  portion  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  whose  terrible  solitudes  were  first  penetrated  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  company  which  surveyed  the  line  between  Virginia  and 
Carolina  in  1Y28. 

A  canal  was  soon  after  completed  around  the  falls  of  James  river, 
opening  direct  water  communication  with  some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  interior.  The  ample  water-power  of  the  falls,  which  have  a  descent 
of  80  feet  within  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  had  been  some  time  before 
appropriated  to  Tarions  mannfactnriDg  purposes.      An  excellent  air- 
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furnace  was  built  at  Westham,  six  miles  above  the  city,  od  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  duriug  the  Revolation.  Some  of  the  largest  and  best- 
constructed  merchant  mills  in  the  country  were  bailt  on  the  canal  and 
falls  near  the  city  a  few  years  later. 

A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  afterward  built  at  the  same  place  to 
work  the  Iron  which  came  down  from  the  upper  country.  This  was 
Mannfactures  prohubly  not  the  first  in  the  State,  although  we  have  seen  do 
from  lion,  nicntion  of  an  earlier  one.  Although-  the  States  south  of 
Pennsylvania  were  supposed  to  make  more  pig-iron  than  those  to  the 
northward,  the  manufacture  of  that  metal  into  its  various  forms  for  use 
had  made  less  progress,  and  most  of  their  iron  wares  were  imported  from 
England  or  the  northern  Provinces  before  the  war. 

The  erection  of  mills  and  Iron-works  was  encouraged  by  ^tbe  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  at  different  times.  The  Revolution  forced  upon  all  the 
Southern  Colonies  an  increased  attention  to  domestic  manufactures. 
Employment  was  furnished  in  many  of  the  manual  arts,  and  several 
branches  of  metallic  manufacture  were  introduced  by  that  event 
The  non-intercourse  resolutions  were  early  adopted  and  faithfully  car- 
ried out. 

A  committee  of  the  Virginia  Convention  previously  appointed  to  re- 
port a  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  reported, 
March  27, 1775,  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted, 
urging  the  people  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  salt,  gunpowder, 
nails,  wire,  etc.,  and  largely  to  encourage  the  making  of  stee/,  as  there 
would  be  a  great  demand  for  the  article.  Wool  combs,  cotton  and 
wool  cards,  and  heckles,  which  had  been  for  some  time  made  in  some 
neighboring  Colonies,  were  also  commended  to  their  attention.  The 
formation  of  societies  and  the  giving  of  premiums  for  the  promotion  of 
these  atjd  other  useful  objects  was  recommended. 

In  August  a  resolution  was  passed  "  that  in  case  the  British  Ministry 
attempts  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Parliament  preventing  the  erection  of 
Rolling-  phiting  and  slitting  mills  in  America,  the  Convention  will 
null  recompense  to  the  proprietors  of  the  first  two  of  such  mills  as 

shall  be  fiuislicd  and  set  to  work  in  this  Colony  all  losses  they  may  re- 
spectively sustain  in  consequence  of  such  endeavours  of  Administration." 
An  ordinance  was  also  passed  to  encourage  the  ^mauufacture  of  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  lead,  the  refining  of  sulphur,  and  providing  fire-armi 
for  the  use  of  tlie  Colony.  The  industry  of  the  Virginians  in  that  and 
the  following  year  in  some  kinds  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  their  zeal 
in  promoting  the  use  of  home-made  goods,  are  described  as  almost  8tt^ 
passing  belief.     To  provide  lead  for  the  troops,  the  Convention,  in 
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Maj,  17T6,  reprieved  a  namber  of  condemned  negroes,  and  sent  them 
to  work  in  the  lead  mines  in  Fincastle  on  the  public  accoant. 

These  efforts  doubtless  secured  some  attention  to  the  branches  indi- 
cated. But  for  cannon,  small  arras,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  Vir- 
ginia appears  to  have  depended  less  in  the  earlj  part  of  the 
war  on  her  own  resources  than  Maryland  and  some  other 
States.  An  order  for  some  small  cannon  for  the  State  was  sent  to 
France  early  in  the  year  1776.  An  application  was  also  made  to  Con- 
gress for  leave  to  purchase  cannon  at  Hughes'  furnace  in  Maryland, 
whence  the  State  would  appear  not  to  have  been  well  provided  with 
the  facilities  for  making  cannon  at  the  outset.  One  of  the  best  cannon- 
founderies  in  the  country  was,  however,  in  operation  before  the  end 
of  the  war  at  Westham,  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  and,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  cannon  and  other  military  stores,  was  destroyed  when  Gen. 
Arnold  invaded  the  State  in  January,  1781. 

Gannon  and  small  arms  were  made  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State, 

but  we  cannot  say  to  what  extent.     The  price  for  iron  cannon  was 

about  £35  per  too,  Virginia  currency,  and  for  muskets  £4  6s. 

each.     At  New  London,  in  Bedford  County,  and  probably  in 

several  other  towns,  were  a  number  of  workshops  for  the  manufacture 

and  repair  of  fire-arms  during  the  war. 

After  the  peace  (1786),  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Marquis  de  Lafayette  were 
commissioned  to  purchase  fire-arms  in  France  for  the  Virginia  militia. 
France  is  said  by  M.  de  Warville  to  have  withdrawn  the  prohibition 
resting  on  the  exportation  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  in  consequence 
of  this  order,  which  was  made  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  strong  foreign 
competition  for  the  trade  of  the  American  States.^ 

(I)  Congress  at  different  times  obtained  cation.    It  consisted  "in  the  making  every 

•applies  of  arms  from  France.    A  letter  from  part  of  them  so  exactly  alike  that  what  be- 

Barbue  Daborg  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  June,  longs  to   any  one  may  be  used  for  erery 

1776,  speaks  of  obtaining  from  the  king's  musket  in  the  magazine."    It  had  then  been 

arsenal,  as  an  assumed  morcHntile  transac-  applied  only  to  the  manufacture  of  the  lockf, 

tion  of  the  manufacturer,  15,000  muskets  of  but  would  soon  bo  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 

the  model  of  1763,  for  the  use  of  the  United  gun.    The  principle  is  so  analogous  to  that 

Btates.  He  alludes  to  an  improved  musket  in-  adopted  a  few  years  after  by  Eli  Whitney 

▼ented  by  one  Reynard,  which  it  was  hoped  at  New  Haven,  and  subsequently  in  public 

would  first  be  employed  in  the  service  of  lib.  arsenals  of  the  Government,  that  it  seems 

erty  in  America.     Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  probable  the  idea  was  obtained  from  abroad. 

from  Paris  to  John  Jay,  in  Aug.,  1785,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  alluded  to  it,  he  says,  in  care 

Hfterward  to  the  Oovemor  of  Virginia,  men-  Congress  should  wish  to  purchase  arms, — 

tioned  a  valuable  improvement  which  had  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  did  not 

Just  been  made  in   the    manufacture    of  consider  bis  own  State  or  the  country  as 

muskets  in  Paris.    It  had  been  approved  of  affording   any  scope    for  its  introduction. 

by  the  Government,  which  was  then  estab-  He  was  not  at  that  time,  however,  an  aave- 

liibiBg  a  large  manofaotory  to  put  it  in  exe-  cate  of  Manufactares. 
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In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  May  4,  1798,  Harper's  Ferry,  in  "Vir- 
ginia, was  selected  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  pablic  armories  and  gun- 
Pobiic  manufactories  of  the  United  States,  where  the  latest  improTe- 
armorj.       merits  in  the  manufacture  were  introduced. 

Under  the  old  Confederation,  in  January,  1788,  Virginia  enacted  a 
State  impost  law,  which  laid  the  following  duties  on  Iron  and  its  mano- 
factures  :  On  bar-iron  pots  and  other  castings  the  duty  was  4s.  per  hun- 
dred-weight ;  on  nail-rods,  6s. ; ,  on  axes  per  dozen,  8s. ;  on  hoes,  6s. ; 
and  clocks  paid  £5. 

The  manufacture  of  these  articles  had  probably  received  an  impolse 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  war.  Virginia  and  Carolina  made  hoes 
had  been  for  sale  in  New  York  several  years  before  the  Rero- 
hooMboid  lution.  Nails,  which  had  always  been  imported  in  large 
amount,  were  now  made  in  considerable  quantity.  Many  of 
the  planters  had  taken  paius  to  instruct  their  negroes  in  that  and  other 
handicraft  branches,  and  in  some  sections  their  labor  went  far  toward 
supplying  the  demand.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  much  of  bis  do- 
mestic coarse  clothing,  cabinet-ware,  masonry,  bricklaying,  smith- 
work,  etc.,  thus  done  by  his  own  slaves,  also  employed  about  a 
dozen  of  the  younger  ones  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  who  made 
about  a  ton  of  nails  a  month  at  a  considerable  profit.  His  mechanical 
tastes  also  led  him,  previous  to  the  time  th^  he  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation  and  presided  over  the  Patent  Board  of  the  General  Government, 
a  little  into  the  field  of  invention.  While  in  England,  in  1786,  be  con- 
trived a  portable  copying  machine,  on  the  principle  of  a  large  one  then  in 
use,  and  in  Paris  he  set  a  workman  to  make  them,  who  had  his  hands 
full,  snch  was  the  demand  for  them.  He  also  devised  a  mould  board  of 
improved  construction  for  a  plow. 

In  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  domestic  and  particularly 
household  manufactures  in  the  ten  years  following  the  peace,  some  facts 
were  carefully  collected  and  furnished  to  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  and  appended 
to  his  review  of  Lord  Sheffield's  pamphlet  in  1792.  From  several  parts 
of  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  where  the  results  were  expected 
to  be  less  striking  than  in  the  Northern  ones,  the  evidence  seemed  to 
prove  that,  even  in  towns  accessible  to  shipping,  the  advance  in  neces- 
sary manufactures  had  been  as  visible  and  rapid  as  in  agriculture.  The 
jirogress  in  Frederick  and  Elizabethtown,  in  Maryland ;  in  Stannton, 
Virginia;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  and  some  other  interior  towns  of 
the  South,  there  was  reason,  to  believe,  had  been  nearly  as  great  as  in 
the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  in  Pennsylvania,  which  were 
the  most  advanced  in  manufactures  of  any  in  that  State,  and  perhaps  in 
the  Union.     Winchester,  Virginia,  was  remarkable  for  the  nnmber  of  Ha 
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manafactiirers,  as  also  several  interior  towns  of  Pennsjlyania,  and 
Philadelphia,  where  one-fourth  of  the  adalt  males  belonged  to  the  classes 
which  conld  properly  be  called  manufacturers.'  One  communication 
represents  that  the  manufactures  of  Iron  exceeded  all  others  in  Virginia, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  exclusiTe  of  the  household  mauufactures  of 
eyerj  kind.  In  ship-building,  Virginia  then  exceeded  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  merchant  mills  her  progress  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
State,  though  still  behind  some  in  that  class  of  machinery.  These 
branches  were  a  support  to  the  iron  interest.  Of  the  facilities  afiforded 
by  Ilichmond  for  some  of  those  branches  of  manufacture  in 
which  it  has  since  become  so  prominent,  Mr.  Coxe  makes  the 
following  observation  at  a  time  when  the  coal  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  the  Union  had  not  been  discovered :  **  There  are  but  two  scenes  in 
the  Atlantic  counties  in  which  coal,  iron,  and  water-falls  are  yet  found 
together  in  abundance.  These  scenes  are  therefore  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  iron  branch  of  manufactures.  The  city  of  Richmond  on  the 
bank  of  James  river,  in  Virginia,  which  is  one  of  the  places  contem- 
plated,  may  be  considered  in  a  permanent  view  as  having  an  incontestable 
natural  advantage  over  any  more  northern  seaport  in  this  interesting 
branch.  How  profitable  would  it  be  to  Virginia  were  all  her  pig  and 
bar  iron  passed  under  the  tilt-hammers  or  through  the  rolling  and  slit- 
ting mills  which  might  be  erected  at  that  place.'' 

No&TH  Carolina. — In  the  Provinces  south  of  Virginia  the  mannfac* 
tare  of  Iron  was  not  attempted  either  as  early  or  as  extensively  as  in 
those  further  north.  And  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  excellent 
ore  in  some  of  them,  and  plenary  facilities  for  its  manufacture,  the  pro- 
duction of  Iron  is  still  relatively  inconsiderable. 

Within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina  probably  the  first  discovery  of  iron 
ore  in  this  country  was  made  by  the  colony  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  left  in 
24,ij.«x-  Angust,  1585,  on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  under  Captain  Lane, 
pioraiiont.  j^niidas,  and  Thomas  Heriot,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of 
Algebraic  notation.  Lane  and  his  men,  impelled  by  the  hope  of  golden 
discoveries,  which  was  certainly  as  excusable  in  that  age  as  in  this,  ex- 
plored the  country  along  the  Roanoke  and  on  both  sides  from  Elizabeth 


(1)  Winchester  contuined  about  200  hoaf 68  saddltn,  who,  as  well  as  the  hatters,  did  ft 
and  had  4  or  ft  tan-yards ;  1  large  rdpewalk ;  large  business ;  6  or  6  blacksmiths,  one  em- 
1  or  2  coach-makers ;  3  or  4  distilleries,  and  ployed  in  plating  saddle  trees ;  3  or  4 
manj  others  in  the* neighborhood;  several  wheelwrights;  S  or  10  tailors;  8  or  9  shoe- 
oil-mills  ;  nomeroQs  grist-mills ;  I  copper-  makers ;  4  or  5  weavers ;  2  spinning-wheel 
smith,  whose  bnsiness  was  extensive ;  3  tin-'  makers ;  3  or  4  saddle-tree  makers.— C^kbs's 
plate  workers;  S  or  10  hatters;  12  or  1ft  VUwofike  United  State: 
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liyer  to  the  Neus,  and  obtained  the  first  knowledge  of  seTeral  indigenoiis 
productions,  such  as  tobacco,  maize,  the  potato,  and  sngar  cane.  At 
two  places,  one  fourscore  the  other  sixscore  furlongs  from  their  settle- 
ment, Heriot,  the  historian  of  the  Colony,  says  they  found  near  the 
water  side  rocky  ground,  "  which,  by  the  trial  of  the  mineral  man,  wis 
found  to  hold  iron  richly.  It  is  found  in  many  places  of  the  country 
else.  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  it  may  be  allowed  for  a 
good  merchantable  commodity,  considering  there  the  small  charge  for 
the  labour  and  finding  of  men,  the  infinite  store  of  wood,  the  want  of 
wood  and  dearness  thereof  in  England,  and  the  necessity  of  ballasting 
ships."*  Copper  and  silver  ornaments  were  found  with  the  natives,  who 
discovered  in  the  strangers  credulous  and  willing  listeners  to  many  fic- 
tions of  rich  mines  in  the  far  interior. 

The  second  charter  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  associates  in  1665, 
confirming  to  them  under  the  title  of  Carolina,  and  extending  the  former 
patent  to  the  whole  territory  of  the  two  Carolinas,  with  palatinate  rights 
and  jurisdictions,  granted  .the  proprietaries  "all  veins,  mines,  and 
quarries,  as  well  discovered  as  not  discovered,  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and 
precions  stones,  and  all  other  whatsoever,  be  it  of  stones,  metals,  or  any 
other  thing  found  or  to  be  found  within  the  Province,  territory,  inlets, 
and  limits  aforesaid."  They  were  to  pay,  as  a  feudal  acknowledgment, 
n  rent  of  twenty  marks,  and  one-fourth  of  the  gold  and  silver  that  shooM 
be  found  therein. 

Though  less  important  every  way  than  the  baser  metals  contained 
within  it,  the  limits  of  this  patent  embrace  the  principal  gold-producing 
Gold  region  of  the  Atlantic  States.     If  the  proprietaries  made  any 

mines.  effort  to  promotc  the  discovery  of  the  precious  or  useful  ores 
the  metallurgic  knowledge  brought  to  the  investigation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  adequate  to  its  detection.  Although  many  of  the 
earlier  adventurers  doubtless  kept  a  vigilant  watch  for  traditional  treas- 
ures in  the  soil,  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  that  Caro- 
lina and  neighboring  States  were  found  to  hold  gold  and  silver  in 
appreciable  amount.  Gold  is  first  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes 
as  a  known  constituent  of  the  porphyritic  structure  of  the  Appalachian 
chain.  It  is  confined  in  the  United  States  to  the  newer  metamorphic 
series,  and  where  the  "  Appalachian  gold  field  "  crosses  the  western  part 
of  North  Carolina,  it  occurs  in  auriferous  quartz,  pyrites,  and  other 
crystalline  forms,  associated  with  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  barytes,  etc., 
some  of  them  also  in  useful  proportions.  It  is  not  known  how  early  it 
was  found  in  this  State,  but  a  large  lump  was  discovered  in  1799,  which, 
when  melted  at  the  Mint,  is  said  to  have  yielded  25  Iba.  of  gold  23 

(1)  Heriot'f  Karratire  in  Dr.  Hawk*a  UiiL  N.  Carolioa,  L  158. 
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enrats  fine.     It  was  first  obtained  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  this 
State. ' 

The  iron  ores  of  this  State  embrace  the  bog  deposits  of  the  allu?ial 
seaboard  counties,  which  are  common  to  the  cretaceous,  tertiary,  and 
drift  formations  of  the  whole  Atlantic  slope,  and  to  similar 
formations  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  those  of  earlier  age  where, 
circumstances  are  favorable  to  their  deposition.  Beds  of  brown  hematite 
are  met  with  in  the  older  and  newer  secondary  contiguous  to  the  primary 
series.  At  Egypt,  in  the  Deep  river  coal  basin,  which  is  a  continua* 
tion  of  the  Richmond  coal  field,  fossil  or  black  band  ore  occurs  in  juxta* 
position  with  the  coal,  and  in  workable  quantity.  The  middle  and 
northeastern  counties  are  crossed  by  three  considerable  belts  of  primary 
magnetic,  specular,  and  pyritons  ore,  charged  in  many  places,  as  already 
observed,  with  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  in  economical  proportions. 
Some  of  these  have  been  long  worked  for  the  production  of  Iron.  In 
the  transmontane  territory  of  Carolina,  now  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
carbonate  and  Dyestone  fossil  ores  come  up  in  the  upper  Silurian  and 
Devonian  system,  with  numerous  beds  of  brown  hematite  on  the  lime- 
stone valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges. 

Several  Iron-works  were  in  operation  in  the  Province  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  some  of  which  were  put  out  of  blast  by  that  event.  They 
were  situated  on  the  primary  ore  belts  of  the  middle  and 
western  districts,  principally  Salisbury,  on  branches  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  and  Dan  rivers.  John  Wilcox  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  furnace  and  Iron-works  on  Deep  Run  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Its 
site  is  not  definitely  mentioned.  There  were  also  Iron-works  in  Guilford 
County,  probably  on  the  same  stream.  In  April,  17 Y6,  the  Provincial 
Congress  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  Mr.  Wilcox  for  the  use  of 
his  furnace  and  works  for  two  years,  or  to  purchase  and  repair  those  in 
Guilford,  for  casting  ordnance,  shot,  etc.,  and  empowered  them  to  draw 


Iron- 
works. 


(1)  Of  the  gold  coinage  Of  1S04  about 
•loven  thousand  doUars  were  the  produce 
of  virgin  gold  Arom  Cabarrus  County,  N.  C. 
From  that  time  to  1827  all  the  gold  in  this 
eoantry  was  obtaiued  from  this  State, 
amounting  in  aU  to  $110,000.  The  Gold 
Hill  mines  in  Rowan  Countj  are  the  rich- 
est  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  now  yield 
about  $200,000  worth  annually.  It  is  ex- 
traeted  from  iron  pyrites  contained  in  tal- 
eose  slate,  quarts,  and  other  rock,  which  is 
worth  usually  from  one  to  three  dollars  per 
bushel,  and  occasionally  $1,000.  The 
^Washington  Silver  Mine,"  in  Davldion 


County,  fumi5he8  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
iron.  A  bar  of  silver  from  one  of  those 
mines  in  the  New  York  Exhibition  in 
1853~4«  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  smelted 
from  the  ores  in  the  United  States.  Several 
counties  of  this  State  produce  gold  in  vari- 
ous association  with  other  metals.  Tho 
copious  yield  of  gold  by  the  mines  of  the 
Southern  States  induced  Congress  in  1838 
to  establish  three  branch  mints,  one  at 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  one  at  Dahlonega, 
Georgia,  and  one  at  New  Orleans,  the  first 
two  for  gold  coin  only. 
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on  the  treasury  for  £5,000  for  that  purpose.  At  Ore  Hill,  on  Deep 
river,  near  which  Wilcox's  fomace  probably  stood,  and  in  Guilford 
Coanty,  the  Chatham  or  eastern  belt  of  primitiTe  ores  fnmishes  maf- 
netic,  specalar,  and  hematite  iron  in  g^eat  quantity,  and  excaTationt  m 
their  neighborhood  show  them  to  haye  been  mined  long  ago.  On  ^ 
western  belt  of  the  same  ores,  a  furnace  and  forge  was  also  built  before 
the  war  on  Buffalo  creek,  in  Cleyeland  County,  not  far  from  Eang^ 
mountain  on  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  A  bloomery  forg^  near 
iu  site  and  several  others  in  the  county  now  obtain  ore  from  a  magnetic 
rein  forty  feet  thick,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain.  In  the  acyoin- 
ing  county  of  Lincoln,  rich  veins  of  this  ore  have  been  long  wrought, 
and  furnished  in  early  times  a  metal  of  high  repute.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  four  forges,  two  bloomeries,  and  two  furnaces,  were  in 
operation  in  the  county.  One  of  the  furnaces,  the  Tesuvins,  built  in 
1795,  was  on  Anderson's  creek,  ten  miles  east  of  Lincolnton,  and,  having 
been  rebuilt,  is  still  in  use.  In  Stokes  County,  where  these  ores  spread 
out  in  broad  seams  and  maintain  several  forges,  Iron-workft  were  built 
on  Iron  creek,  and  conducted  with  spirit  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  A 
magnetic  ore  bank  was  early  opened  about  three  miles  from  Danbury 
and  ten  miles  from  the  Dan  river  coal  basin.  Magnetic  ore  from  a  shaft 
near  the  town  yields  7?  per  cent,  of  iron.  On  Snow  creek,  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Danbury,  a  bloomery  was  built  in  1780 ;  another  on  Town 
Fork,  ten  miles  southwest,  in  1796,  and  one  on  Tom's  river,  nineteen 
miles  west  of  the  same  place,  in  1791.  These  have  each  been  rebuilt 
within  a  few  years,  and  all  but  the  last  are  still  in  operation.  In  Surrj 
County,  where  Moravians  from  Pennsylvania,  many  of  them  tradesmen, 
made  settlements  as  early  as  1753,  Iron-works  were  erected  a  few  years 
after  the  Revolution  near  the  Yadkin.  It  now  has  six  forges  and  a 
furnace.  On  the  same  stream,  in  Wilkes  County,  a  forge  was  also  built 
near  the  same  time.  A  furnace  and  forge  was  erected  also  on  Trouble- 
<«ome  creek,  in  Rockingham  Connty,  to  work  up  iron  ore  found  in  several 
parts  of  it.  Catawba  County  contains  some  specular  iron  ore.  The 
remains  of  a  shaft  and  of  old  crucibles  and  furnaces  near  Trogden  moun- 
tain are  supposed  to  attest  the  misguided  enterprise  of  some  one  who, 
before  the  dnys  of  the  present  settlers,  was  tempted  by  the  deceptive 
lustre  of  the  specular  oxyd  to  hope  for  certain  wealth. 

In  Burke  County,  Morgan  district,  twelve  miles  from  Morgantown, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  were  two  bloomeries  and  two  forges 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Twenty  miles  from  the  same  place 
was  also  a  lead  mine. ' 

(1)  In  Linvillo  moanUin,  in  this  oonntj,     has  been  foand  accompanied,  aa  in  Biaiil 
tht  rare  mintral  flexible  spar  (tto  edamite)     and  Iba  Ural  aoontaina,  bj  li'timiirt  oC 
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The  name  of  the  Great  IroQ  Mountain,  gi?en  by  the  first  settlers  to 
that  portion  of  the  Bhie  Ridge  which  is  prolonged  on  the  western  boan- 
wentera  ^^^7  ^^  ^^'^  State,  indicates  their  knowledge  of  its  great 
i^rritory.  abundance  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  red  and  brown  hematite. 
The  whole  region  is  rich  in  other  valuable  ores.  The  Hiwassee,  Duck- 
town,  and  other  copper  mines  in  Polk  County,  adjoining  the  Georgia 
line,  are  celebrated  as  among  the  richest  in  the  country,  affording  the 
black  oxyd  and  sulphuret  of  copper  for  which  they  are  wrought,  in  great 
amount.  They  are  equally  rich  in  hydrated  peroxyd  of  Iron,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyritiferous  rocks,  and  carry  their  veins 
of  both  metals  into  the  State  of  Georgia.  A  furnace  was  once  built  to 
6melt  iron  from  these  ores.  The  streams  which  flow  westward  from  this 
elevated  dividing  ridge  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  are  now 
studded  with  numerous  iron-works.  The  hardy  emigrants  from  Virginia 
and  neighboring  States,  and  from  Europe,  who,  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  with  England  and  the  indigenous  Indian  tribes,  penetrated,  chiefly, 
by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap,  into  the  fertile  limestone  valley  of  the 
West,  erected  several  Iron-works  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State, 
before  it  obtained  a  separate  federal  existence.  Their  first  operations 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  on 
the  head  streams  of  the  Ilolsten,  the  main  branch  of  the  Tennessee. 
They  are  saicj,  however,  to  have  rejected  the  richest  of  the  brown  hema- 
tite ores  of  this  section,  mistaking  it  for  the  black  jack,  (sulphuret  of 
zinc)  of  the  English  miners. 

A  bloomery  forge  was  built  in  1790,  at  Emeryville,  eight  miles  south- 
east from  Washington  College,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  Jones- 
borough,  in  Washington  County  and  district.  It  is  now  knowi 
East  Teaaes-  as  the  Pleasant  Valley  Rolling-mill  and  Nail-works,  to  which 
use  it  was  converted  in  1833.  At  Elizabethtown,  on  Doe 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Watauga,  in  Carter  County,  the  bloomery  of 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  was  built  in  1795.  It  is  now  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  similar  works.  A  bloomery  was  also  erected  on  Camp 
Creek,  of  the  Nolachucky,  seven  miles  southeast  of  Greenville,  Greene 
County,  in  1797.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1856,  and  still  makes  Iron  from 
hematite  in  its  neighborhood.  Wagner's  bloomery,  a  working  forge 
on  Roane's  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Taylorsville,  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  in  Johnson  County,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1795.  Two  bloomeries  in  Jefferson  County,  the 
Mossy  Creek  forge,  ten  miles  north,  and  Dumpling  forge,  five  miles  west 

which  some  small  ones  have  been  foond  in     North  Carolina,  and  also  in  South  Carolint 
this  State  and  (Georgia.    The  same  mineral     and  Oeorgia, 
ia  found  in  Stokes  and  Wilkes  counties  in 
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of  Dandridge,  were  built  about  the  same  year,  and  were  both  abandoiied 
nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

About  the  same  time,  if  not  earlier,  Mr.  Darid  Ross,  the  proprietor 
of  Iron-works  in  Campbell  County,  Yirginia,  erected  a  large  furnace 
and  forge  at  the  junction  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Holsten,  with  the  malA 
stream  near  the  Virginia  line.  It  was  on  the  great  road  from  Knozfille 
to  Philadelphia.  A  bloomery  was  also  set  up,  at  this  time,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Watauga,  and  another  25  miles  above  the  month  of  French 
Broad,  and  30  abore  Knoxville.  Good  ore  was  found  in  several  places 
on  the  Holsten,  and  had  been  worked  to  advantage  in  one  or  two. 
Boats  of  25  tons  burden  could  ascend  to  Boss*  Iron-works,  nearly  1000 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  about  28Q  above  Nashville. 
At  Long  Island,  a  short  distance  above,  on  the  Holsten,  where  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  Tennessee  was  made  in  1775,  boats  were  built 
to  transport  Iron  and  castings  made  in  considerable  quantities  at  these 
works,  with  other  produce,  to  the  lower  settlements  and  New  Orleans. 
A  lead  mine,  yielding  75  per  cent,  of  metal,  was  worked  on  the  French 
Broad,  and  galena  was  found  elsewhere  in  the  valley.  Salt  was  made 
by  boiling  at  Campbell's  Salines,  70  miles  up  North  Holsten,  and  in 
1795,  several  tons  of  saltpetre,  collected  from  the  nitrous  caves  in  the 
county,  were  sent  to  the  Atlantic  markets.  Coal  had  also  been  discov* 
ered  not  far  from  Campbell's  Salines. 

Adventurers  had  also  passed  the  wilderness  between  these  frontier 

settlements  and  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Cumberland  or  Laurel  mountains, 

and  had  founded  Nashville  in  1780.     In  the  sub-carboniferous 

Middle     and  .  ,        -      i       y-.        »       i        ,     . 

WffttTenue^-liracstone  region,  south  of  the  Cumberland  river,  iron  ore  was 
discovered  a  few  years  later,  about  30  miles  below  Nashville, 
in  Mero  district.  Between  the  years  1790  and  1795,  a  charcoal  furnace 
was  erected  near  the  place,  on  the  iron  fork  of  Barton's  creek,  in  Dickson 
County,  and  seven  miles  west  of  Charlotte.  This  furnace,  called  Cum- 
berland, now  uses  steam,  and  made,  in  1857,  over  1,800  tons  of  cold- 
blast  foundery  metal  out  of  brown  hematite.  This  part  of  the  State  is 
now  one  of  the  most  productive  in  charcoal  Iron  in  the  country.  The 
heniatized  carbonate  ores  of  the  coal  series  here  furnish  abundant  out- 
crops, throughout  an  area  115  miles  long  by  about  50  broad,  across  the 
entire  State,  and  occupying  about  a  dozen  counties,  between  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers,  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water-power, 
and  with  mineral  coal  easily  accessible.  The  ore  is  worked  chiefly  by 
open  quarries,  and  levels  iu  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  which  project  numerous 
digitations  and  knobs  of  ferruginous  material  into  the  valleys  and  ravines 
along  the  several  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  great  valley.  These  ore  banks 
furnish  the  argillaceous  carbonate,  changed,  by  exposure  to  the  hjdroos 
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peroxjd,  in  a  Tariety  of  forms,  from  the  most  compact  liver  ore  to 
masses  of  hoQej-comb,  and  ochreous  brown  hematite,  granular,  nodular, 
pot,  and  pipe  ores.  These  varieties  also  strew  the  surface  in  many 
places,  and  yield  of  metallic  Iron  fsequently  over  60  per  cent.  Though 
often  containing  sulphur  and  other  modifying  elements,  they  make,  we 
believe,  a  better  quality  of  Iron  than  the  clay  iron-stone  of  the  English 
coal  measures,  from  which  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  limonites  differ 
somewhat  in  constitution,  and  in  geological  relations.  They  are  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  Stewart,  Davidson,  and  in  one  or  two  other  coun- 
ties in  the  angle  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  where 
an  extensive  iron  business  is  done.  The  ores  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains  are  principally  of  the  red  fossiliferous  variety. 
These  valuable  deposits  extend,  also,  southward  into  Alabama,  where 
they  are  wrought  to  some  extent.  The  Iron  and  coal  deposits  of  West- 
ern Tennessee  and  Kentucky  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  almost  illimitable  masses  of  rich  magnetic,  and  specular 
Iron  ore  contained  in  the  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  mountain  of  Missouri, 
and  those  of  the  northwest  form  a  vast  future  resource  for  the  great 
Mississippi  basin,  the  development  of  which  has  yet  only  just  begun. 

Engaged,  like  her  sister  provinces  of  the  South,  during  colonial  times, 
principally  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  grain,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
etc.,  which  were  their  staple  exports,  Carolina  had  made  no  great  pro- 
gress in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  derived  her  principal  supplies  of  metal- 
lic, and  other  manufactured  wares,  from  England.  The  impulse  given  to 
domestic,  and  particularly  to  family  manufactures,  by  the  suspension  of 
foreign  trade  and  the  events  of  the  war,  was  considerable.  The  necessity 
of  this,  early  forced  itself  upon  the  Convention  and  Congress  of  the 
Province. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Newbern,  on  the  3d  April,  17Y5,  re- 
solved, "  from  common  prudence  and  regard  for  the  Colony,"  to  encourage 
arts,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  and  every  kind  of  economy,  and  to 
use  their  influence  to  that  end.  With  this  view,  the  Provincial  Con- 
gpress,  on  the  10th  September  of  the  same  year,  endeavored  to  stimulate 
several  branches  of  the  most  needful  manufactures,  including  that  of  salt- 
petre and  gunpowder,  by  a  series  of  premiums. 

To  the  first  who  should  erect  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  to  prepare  for 

making  nails,  the  snm  of  £250  was  pledged,  provided  it  were  set  to 

work,  and  slit  five  tons  of  Iron,  within  two  years  from  that 

oiling  m     ^.^^     ^  further  sum  of  £200  was  offered  for  the  second  mill 

put  in  operation  in  like  manner. 

The  sum  of  £50  was  offered  for  the  first  fifty  pairs  of  cotton  cards, 
worth  two  shillings  a  pair,  manufactured  iu  the  province,  of  wire  made 
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and  drawn  in  the  province,  and  a  like  premium  for  the  first  hundred  pairs 
of  wool  cards,  worth  Ibd.  a  pair,  made  within  twelve  months. 

The  man  ufac tare  of  pins  and  needles  was  encouraged  bj  the  offer  of 
£50  for  the  iirst  twenty-five  dozen  of  the  former,  equal  to  British  imported 
pins,  costing  *l8.  6ef.  a  dozen  ;  and  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  first  25,000 
needles,  sorted  from  one  to  twelve  inclusive,  and  equal  to  needles  from 
Great  Britain  of  the  price  of  28,  M.  sterlio^  per  thousand,  the  same  re* 
ward,  if  made  within  twelve  months. 

To  the  first  who  should  erect  a  furnace  for  manufacturing  good  mer* 

chan table  steel,  equal  in  goodness  to  British  steel,  £100,  provided  it  was 

set  to  work,  so  as  actually  to  make,  within  eighteen  months, 

one  ton  of  steel.     For  the  second  steel-furnace,  erected  in  like 

manner,  £25. 

A  premium  of  £500  was  offered  to  any  person  who  would  build  a 
furnace  for  manufacturing  good  merchantable  pig-iron,  and  hollow  iron- 
ware, and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province — proof  of  its  adequate  accomplishment  to  be 
presented  to  the  Council  within  two  years. 

The  sum  of  £250  was  pledged  for  the  erection  of  a  paper-mill ;  £100 
and  £50  respectively  for  the  encouragement  of  the  woolen  nnd  linen 
cloth  manufactares,  £Y50  for  the  erection  of  a  salt-work  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  £150  for  the  extraction  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  refined  sulphur, 
fit  for  gunpowder. 

In  the  following  April,  the  Provincial  Assembly,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  means  of  providing  ammunition  and  warlike  stores, 
adopted  measures  to  promote  the  erection,  at  the  public  expense,  of  salt- 
petre works  and  a  powder-mill,  in  Uolifax  County,  and  of  salt-works  in 
the  province. 

Commissioners  were,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  in  the  districts  of 
Washington,  Xewbern,  Edenton,  Ilalifax,  Hillsborough,  and  Salisbury, 
empowered  to  direct  the  establishment,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, of  good  and  suflScient  muskets  and  bayonets.  For  this 
purpose,  they  were  to  collect  together  all  the  gunsmiths  and  other 
mechanics  accustomed  to,  or  capable  of  assisting  in  such  manufacture, 
and  to  employ  thera  at  the  public  expense.  They  were  to  be  paid  for 
each  complete  musket  and  bayonet  made  according  to  the  prescribed  pat- 
tern, not  over  £5,  and  each  district  was  allowed  to  draw  on  the  treasury 
for  £1,000,  for  that  end. 

Fot  casting  cannon  and  shot,  Wilcox  Furnace,  on  Deep  Run,  or  one 
in  Guilford  County,  was  to  be  fitted  up  as  before  mentioned.' 

(1)  Amer.  Archires,  4th  Serief,  vol.  i.  270 ;  toI.  iii.  209,  210;    toL  t.  1SS8.     6th  StE., 
Tol.  L  13S4. 
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Oa  the  representation  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  district 
of  Hillsboroagh,  for  the  aboTe  object,  that  Iron  proper  for  guns  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  State,  and  that  the  proyincial  currency  would  not 
purchase  it  in  any  other,  the  Counail  of  Safety,  in^October  of  the  same 
year,  granted  them  an  order  for  £100  on  the  Continental  treasury,  to  b« 
deducted  from  the  contingent  (£1,000)  voted  by  Congress  to  the  State 
for  that  purpose.  * 

How  far  these  measures  were  successful  in  promoting  the  particular  ob- 
jects intended,  does  not  appear.  At  Salem,  in  the  Moravian  settlement 
of  Wachovia,  in  Stokes  County,  a  paper-mill  was  established,  previous  to 
1791,  and  aided  by  a  loan  from  the  State.  It  was  the  most  remote  from 
the  sea  of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Coxe  states  that  no  such 
manufactures  as  those,  established  by  the  tradesmen  of  the  place,  existed 
in  any  part  of  the  Union,  equally  distant  (300  miles)  from  the  coast. 
Shipbuilding  was  actively  carried  on  in  some  of  the  ports,  and  it  ia 
probable  that  wrought  nails,  hoes,  axes,  etc.,  were  made  in  considerable 
quantities  by.slavc  labor  and  otherwise.  But,  notwithstanding  a  consid- 
erable emigration  of  European  mechanics,  after  the  war,  and  a  household 
manufacture  in  the  interior  counties,  amounting  to  more  than  their  con- 
sumption of  imported  manufactures,  the  State  still  remained  essentially 
agricultural,  and  depended  on  foreign  sources  for  its  principal  suppliea 
of  all,  except  the  coarsest  metallic  wares.  Its  recent  progress,  particu- 
larly within  the  last  decennium,  in  the  Iron  branches,  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. 

South  Carolina. — Of  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  South  Carolina, 
there  is  not  much  to  record  in  this  place,  as  well  on  account  of  the  late 
commencement,  and  limited  extent  of  that  industry  within  the  period 
under  review,  as,  from  the  absence  of  accessible  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  appears  not  to  have  begun  in  the  province  until  after  the  diffi- 
culties with  Great  Britain  rendered  a  separation  probable.  Yarious 
causes  have  retarded  its  development  until  the  present  time.  The 
genius  of  the  people  inclined  them  wholly  to  agriculture.  The  profits  of 
servile  labor  in  the  maritime  sections  of  the  South,  furnished  the  means 
of  purchasing  every  description  of  manufacture  which  could  minister  to 
convenience  or  luxury.  Skilled  labor  was  dear,  and  met  with  little  en- 
couragement, and  the  expense  of  Iron-works  was  more  profitably  in- 
vested in  land  and  slaves.  With  the  small  farmers  of  the  interior,  the 
demand  for  Iron  and  its  manufactures  was  limited,  and  confined  to  the 
coarser  descriptions  of  wares,  much  of  which  was  manufactured  among 

(I)  Amer.  Arohiyes,  4th  Seriea,  voL  L  270;  toU  iU.  209,  210;  vol.  v.  1388.  8ih  Str., 
vol.  L  1384. 
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tkem.  Tlie  minenl  Rsovices  of  tke  State,  tkwgk  not  eztessife,  wtt^ 
neTertheless  adequate  to  a  coasiderable  prodactioii  of  Iron,  and  other 
&ciliue3  are  qaite  ample.  Yet  these  still  reiaaiii  bat  partiaDj  uipfOTcd 
wider  the  OTershadovfag  importaBce  of  one  great  commercial  aniek, 
vhich  has  displaced  nearij  all  the  earij  staples  of  Caroliaa»  and  a|^ro> 
piiated  most  of  the  prodoctiYe  forces  of  the  State. 

In  adddition  to  the  bog  ore  deposits  of  the  tertiarr  formatioa  of  the 
tide>vater  section,  the  primitire  series  of  the  high  coantrr  tovaid  the 


•         Bloe  Ridge,  afford  coasid«able  quantities  of  magnetic  and 
^Kcnlar  Iron  ore.     One  of  the  bdts  of  magnetic  oxjd,  before 


mentioned  as  traTcrsing  the  central  coanties  of  North  Carolina, 
the  diiisional  line  on  the  north  side  of  King*s  monntain,  into  York, 
Spartanbnr^,  and  Union  districts,  and  famished  sereral  Talnabfe  ore 
banks  on  Broad  rirer  and  its  braBche&  Magnetic  ore  is  also  foond  in 
Chester  and  Abberiile  districts.  The  ore  is  imbedded  in  takose  date, 
and  is  onderlaid  bj  flexTole  spar  and  limestone.  It  is  of  three  Tarieties» 
the  dark  polrerolent  kind,  in  fiaror  vith  iron-makers  for  its  facile  vorki^ 
ami  smelting,  the  richer  grannlar  semi-crjstalline  ore,  jielding  €0  per 
cent.,  and  the  pure,  compact  highlj  magnetic  peroxjd,  jielding  €3  per 
cent  of  Iron.  Outcrops  of  red  oxjd,  and  specular  iron  ore,  are  ako  de- 
scribed as  contained  in  a  belt  of  mica  slate,  orerljing  the  talc  slate,  in 
which  the  smj  magnetic  oxrd  beds  are  found,  and  extending  from  both 
sides  of  Kinsr's  moontain.  acnxss  the  line  into  Union  and  York  districts 
The  5;iz:e  kicd  of  ore  is  abundantlj  met  with  on  the  nonli  side  of 
GelkrV  d :  uniaix  and  in  some  other  places.  Nearlj  all  the  ir^n-works 
in  the  S:a:e  are  in  ihis  region,  haiing  their  ore  banks  of  greater  or  less 
thioki^ess  in  :hes^  prlnary  slares.  And  here  the  first  furnaces  axsd  forres 
in  the  Sio-te  were  built.  Irvn  pjrites  is  also  an  inrariable  constituent  of 
the  gxd  .e^ri!:::  p.vks  of  Carolina.  ScTeral  mines  of  the  latter  metal 
bare  br?en  wron^h:  in  this  Slate ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dom  mine,  diseorered  a  few  rears  ago,  which  gare  promise 
of  extra rriinarr  pr>di:oaTeness.  thej  hare  been  far  less  pn^Iiic  in  gold 
than  these  of  n-ei^bb-^rtne  States. 

Coba'.t.  which  :>  f.^nnd  in  bat  few  places  in  the  United  States,  is  met 
with  a;  Silver  Biu5.  on  the  Sarannah  rirer  below  Augusta.^     There  is» 

vl     "Tie   :-1t   lL-c:\<r7.  xi  Te«.  axie  ia     M<>«e.  it  ocevn  ia  ci:«&icr»i«e  i^iacttr.  •■ 

Hrs.  >f  5nj':  Aci  Zr/-v.  is  s»  r-xls^b^  ia     vitk   i«lf4«r  aai    anvai?.      A    Mi»«w  at 
tb«  BJLr.ii.>:.;j>   %z.i   eras^l::^  c£  gLxsis^     Oat^«»,  Coaatcckv^.  b  alsa  v«rk«d  fm 

tk*  3iA^  i^e^:  rlx*  i:  i:s.^nxr'j — i*  is  JC*-     taia 

mmrL    Ai  i2i<  'jejd  sia«  ca!I«l  Xxat  ^     iiti,  fcithali 
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akOy  some  siWer,  lead,  and  copper  in  the  State,  but  little  skill  was  osed 
in  their  extraction  in  early  times. 

The  6rst  Iron-works  in  South  Caroh'na  are  stated,  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  upper  country  by  a  Mr.  Buffington,  in  the  year 
Firttiroa-  l'?'?3,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  tories,  during  the 
works.  Revolutionary  war.  The  Carol! nas  suffered  much  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  contest,  and  the  battles  of  King's  mountain  and  the 
Cowpens  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ore  district  above  men- 
tioned.    Several  fonges  and  furnaces  were  erected  after  the  peace.  * 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  in  1775,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  influential  citizens,  was  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  manufactures,  and  report  what 
branches  were  proper  to  be  encouraged  and  established  in  the  colony, 
and  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  They  reported,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tenncnt,  and  the  Congress  thereupon 
resolved  to  offer  premiums  of  £200,  £150,  £IUO,  and  £50  to  the  persons 
who  should  erect  the  first  four  saltpetre  works  in  the  province,  and  pro- 
duce fifty  pounds  of  good  merchantable  saltpetre  each  ;  and  like  sums  for 
as  many  works  for  refining  sulphur,  on  producing  100  lbs  of  sulphur,  of 
which  the  public  would  purchase  all  that  was  made,  at  5s.  per  lb. 

To  encourage  the  Iron  manufacture,  a  premium  of  £1,000  was  offered 
for  the  erection  of  a  bloomery  in  the  colony  that  should  first  produce 
one  ton  of  good  bar-iron.  For  the  second  and  third  forges  of 
the  same  kind,  the  sums  of  £800  and  £700,  respectively,  were 
promised,  the  premiums  to  be  paid  over  and  above  the  common  price  of 
Iron. 

The  sum  of  £500  was  offered  as  a  reward  for  each  of  the  first  three 
works  erected  for  manufacturing  good  bar  steel,  on  their  producing, 
severally,  five  hundred  pounds  of  steel. 

A  premium  of  £700  was  set  apart  for  the  manufacturer  of  the  first 
1000  lbs.  of  nail-rods,  made  at  a  proper  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  erected 
by  him  in  the  colony,  over  and  above  the  common  price  of  such  iron. 

The  sum  of  £150  currency,  in  addition  to  the  common  price,  was 


Bur-Iron. 


the  United  States — though  in  larger  propor- 
tion than  cobalt. 

About  100  years  ago,  the  Society  of  ArtJ 
in  London,  among  a  number  of  premiums 
offered  for  the  advantage  of  the  British 
American  Colonies,  and  English  manufac- 
tures, including  the  production  of  magnetic 
sand  Iron,  pearl-aiih,  cochineal,  scammony, 
▼ines,  silk,  barilla,  nitre,  etc.,  pledged  £50 
to  the  discoverer  of  cobalt  in  His  Majesty'i 


dominions  in  America,  in  quantity  probably 
sufficient  for  a  manufacturer  of  Zaffre  and 
Smalt.  The  metul  was  afterward  discoverdd 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  in  consequence  of 
the  premiums  of  the  same  Society.  TranB- 
aetiona,  vol.  1.  In  1770,  the  proprietors  of 
a  chinaware  manufactory,  established  ia 
Bouthwark,  Philadelphia,  advertised  for 
Zaffre,  and  offered  a  reward  for  its  prodao- 
tion. 
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offered  to  the  person  who  woald  make  fifty  large  and  sabstantial  gun- 
locks,  of  the  kind  commonly  called  brldle-lockSi  which  sold  at  358.  to  40<. 
each,  the  manufacturer  engaging  to  proceed  in  the  business. 

For  the  first  proper  work  erected  for  manufacturing  lead,  the  owner, 
on  producing  1000  lbs.  of  lead  made  thereat,  was  to  receiye  £500,  and 
sums  of  £200  and  £100  were  appropriated  for  the  next  two 
works  which  produced  each  a  like  quantity. 

Sums  of  £300  and  £200  were  pledged  for  the  first  two  salt-works 
erected,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  linens  and  cottons  the  same  pre- 
miums were  given  as  had  been  allowed  by  an  Act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  It  to,  and  for  woolens  in  proportion.' 

The  pressure  arising  from  the  interruption  of  a  prosperous  commerce 
with  the  West  Indies,  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  Bill  for  restraining  the 
trade  of  the  Southern  Colonies,  passed  in  March  of  that  year;* the  gen- 
eral resentment  of  the  revenue  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  stimulus  thus 
applied  by  the  local  authorities,  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  some 
good  influence  upon  domestic  industry  :  how  far  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
steel,  nails,  guns,  etc.,  were  promoted,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Four  or  five  years  after  the  peace,  Iron-works,  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
were  erected  in  York  County,  in  the  district  of  Camden,  on  a  creek  flow- 
CamdeD  i"ff  '"^^  ^^^®  Catawba  or  Wateree,  and  about  two  miles  west  of 
Iron-works.  ^^^  ^.j^^j.     rpj^^^  cousistcd  of  the  JEra  furnace,  built  in  1787, 

and  the  Etna,  erected  the  following  year.  They  were  on  the  road  leading 
from  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  to  Yorkville.  Ore  which  was  easily 
smelted,  was  abundantly  obtained  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles  from  the 
works.  It  was  obtained,  massive,  in  such  quantity  above  the  surface, 
that  it  was  thought  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  resort  to  shafts  or  levels 
for  half  a  century.  The  only  preparation  it  required  was  roasting. 
Nests  of  ochre  and  seed  ore  were  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  The 
metal  was  esteemed  good  for  mill-irons,  hammers,  and  machinery  gener- 
ally, and  for  hollow- ware.  It  also  made  tolerable  bar-iron,  and  was  tried 
for  steel  with  promises  of  success.  Mr.  William  Hill,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  the  works,  devised  a  new  blowing  apparatus.  By  the 
aid  of  simple  and  cheap  machinery,  and  a  fall  of  water,  he  contrived,  it  is 
said,  to  blow  "  all  the  fires,  both  of  the  forges  and  furnaces,  so  as  to  render 
unnecessary  the  use  of  wheels,  cylinders,  or  any  other  kind  of  bellows." 
He  thus  obviated,  likewise,  all  accidents  from  freezing. 

The  nearest  landing  to  these  works,  in  1795,  was  at  Camden,  70  miles 
below.  The  proprietors  of  the  works,  with  others,  had,  previous  to  that 
year,  obtained  a  charter  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Catawba  to  the 

(1)  Am.  Arch.,  4th  Ser.,  toL  iv.  65,  71,  72. 
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Korth  Carolina  line,  and  another  charter  from  that  State  empowered 
them  to  extend  their  improvements  80  miles  farther  within  its  borders, 
which  would  enable  boats  of  80  tons  to  come  within  two  miles  of  the 
furnace.  By  opening  the  navigation  of  the  creek,  they  could  go  quite  up 
to  the  works,  which  were  carried  on  with  considerable  spirit.  A  canal, 
along  the  same  river,  afterward  formed  an  important  outlet  to  the  Iron- 
works of  North  Carolina. 

These  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  Iron-works  in  operation  in  the 
State  at  that  time.  Others  were  soon  after  erected,  in  different  places, 
including  several  in  the  mountain  district  of  Washington,  where  Iron, 
the  only  article  made  for  sale  to  any  extent,  was  manufactured,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  as  cheap  and  good  as  the  imported.  Bar-irou 
had  long  been  wrought  up,  by  the  blacksmiths  of  the  upper  country,  into 
plowshares,  hoes,  axes,  and  farming  utensils  of  all  kinds.  Some  rifles 
were  also  made  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  considerable  zeal  was 
manifested,  about  the  year  1790,  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures. 
Cotton,  flax,  and  woolen  machinery,  of  the  improved  construction,  were 
soon  after  set  in  operation,  and  flour-mills,  and  similar  works  were  under- 
taken upon  an  enlarged  scale.  The  country  people  already  manufactured 
a  large  proportion  of  their  own  clothing  and  necessary  supplies.  In  the 
lower  maritime  and  plantation  districts  they  still  remained  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  Northern  provinces  and  European  commerce. 

Carolina,  during  its  colonial  state,  had  enacted  several  general  laws  to 
encourage  the  arts  and  the  introduction  of  useful  machines  and  engines 
for  the  benefit  of  its  principal  staples,  which  were  also  fostered  by  the 
parent  government.  Between  the  years  1732  and  1756,  legislative  en- 
couragement was  extended  by  the  Assembly  to  four  different  persons,  for 
machines  for  pounding  and  cleaning  rice.  Under  the  Old  Confederation, 
in  1784,  a  law  was  passed,  securing  to  anthors  and  inventors  of  useful 
machines  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  labors,  and  a  number  of  persons 
availed  themselves  of  its  immunities,  previous  to  the  transfer  of  such  powers 
to  Congress,  in  1788.  The  invention  of  Whitney  met  with  a  more  liberal 
appreciation  in  this  State  than  in  some  others  not  less  benefited  by  bis 
genius.  But,  though  legislatures  may  do  much  to  encourage  or  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  they  can  rarely  create  the  enterprise  which  gives 
them  vitality,  where  the  general  sentiment  is  not  in  their  favor,  and  free- 
dom of  labor  is  wanting  to  secure  its  rewards.  Where  the  mechanic  arts 
do  not  flourish,  the  manufacture  of  Iron  cannot  be  expected  to  prosper. 

Georgia. — In  Georgia,  adjoining  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee,  are 
now  several  furnaces,  forges,  and  rolling-mills.  But  in  this,  the  youngest 
of  the  original  States,  with  staples  and  industry  similar  to  those  of  Care* 
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Una,  the  manafactare  was  of  aUll  later  introdaction.  The  minecil 
resources  of  the  State  in  iron,  gold,  and  coal,  are  Terj  ample.  Tiiey 
uiMni  1^^  ^^  ^^^  Dorthem  mooDtainoas  districts  of  the  State,  among 
fMoarcM.  ii^g  terminal  and  outlying  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  chain.  The 
furnaces  which  occupy  the  head  streams  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Ala- 
bama rivers,  at  present  chiefly  use  brown  hematite.  This  ore,  and  the 
specular  and  magnetic  oxyds,  exist  in  great  richness  and  abundance. 
The  primary  ore  belts  of  Carolina  are,  on  the  one  hand,  prolonged  into 
Georgia  through  Habersham,  Lumpkin,  and  other  counties,  in  the  north- 
east, and  the  Ducktown  Tennessee  veins,  on  the  other,  through  the  north- 
western counties  into  Alabama.  The  hematite  beds  are  often  in  close 
proximity  to  the  gold-bearing,  metamorphic  slate  and  quartz.  Two  or 
three  of  the  northern  tiers  of  counties  are  well  supplied  with  ore  from 
them.  In  Cass  County,  particularly,  north  and  west  of  the  Allatoona 
hills,  on  both  sides  of  the  Etowa  river,  and  extending,  on  either  hand, 
into  Cherokee  and  Paulding  Counties,  the  distance  of  40  miles,  are  very 
extensive  beds  of  superior  hematitic  ore.  It  much  resembles  the  ore  of 
West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  and  that  which  produces  the  Salisbury 
and  Juniata  Iron.  It  is  easily  smelted,  and  yields  an  excellent  iron, 
either  for  heavy  castings  or  bar-iron.  Very  pure  specular  peroxyd,  like 
that  of  the  Iron  mountain  of  Missouri,  and  frequent  veins  of  magnetic 
ore  abound  in  that  vicinity.  These  great  deposits  of  rich  ore  are,  more- 
over, contiguous  to  silicious  limestone  beds,  which  furnish  the.  flux, 
while  numerous  rapids  among  the  hills,  supply  excellent  water-power, 
and  the  hill  sides  and  river  bottoms  arc  densely  clothed  with  timber,  for 
a  cheap  supply  of  charcoal  for  years  to  come.  The  bottom  lands  are 
fertile,  and  the  distance  from  the  seaboard  markets,  which  has  been  a 
principal  impediment  to  the  iron  manufacture,  hitherto,  renders  provi- 
sions cheap  for  a  manufacturing  population.  A  railroad  to  Chattanooga, 
in  Tennessee,  brings  the  bituminous  coal  field  within  80  miles  of  the 
Etowa,  whence  the  railroad  extends  southwest  to  Atlanta,  and  thence 
westwardly  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
Augusta  and  to  Charleston,  and  centrally  to  Mason,  and  other  parts  of 
the  lower  country.  This  northern  part  of  the  State  has  already  become 
the  scat  of  a  considerable,  and  increasing  manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
faciliticb:  are  such  that  its  metallic  resources  must  prove  an  important  ele- 
ment of  its  future  prosperity. 

The  gold  mines  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  until  the  richer  placers  of 
California  withdrew  attention  from  them,  were  among  the  most  prodac- 
tivc  in  the  country,  and  occasioned  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  for 
gold  coin  at  Dahlonega,  Lumpkin  County,  in  1838,  at  which  time,  6,000 
or  7,000  persons  were  engaged  in  washing  for  gold  in  the  State. 
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General  Obsebyations. 

The  facilities  possessed  by  the  colonists  in  the  abundance  of  iron 
ore,  fael,  and  water-power  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  and  their 
earlj  entrance  upon  the  business  were  differently  regarded  in  England, 
according  to  the  yiews  taken  of  the  ultimate  effects  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  parent  state.  The  jealousy  of  those  classes  who  were 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any  description  of  manufactures  in  the 
dependencies,  particularly  those  in  the  Iron  interests,  procured,  as  early 
as  1 7 19,  when  Iron  first  began  to  be  received  from  America,  a  prohibition 
British  ^^  ^^c  manufacture  of  any  iron  wares,  or  of  bar-iron,  or  nail  . 
Legi-iauoo.  ^^^^^  y^^  forgcs  or  othcr  works.  In  February,  1731-2,  when 
returns  of  the  manufactures  set  up  in  the  Colonies  were  made  by  the  g07- 
emors,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  New  England 
was  reported  to  have  six  furnaces,  and  nineteen  forges,  one  slitting-mill, 
and  a  nail  factory.  In  Massachusetts,  iron- works  had  existed  for  many 
years,  but  did  not  supply  one-twentieth  part  of  the  Iron  required  for  the 
country's  use.  There  were  Iron  mines  in  Rhode  Island,  but  not  one- 
fonrth  part  enough  to  serve  their  own  use.  There  is  no  account  of  iron- 
works in  the  other  Colonies,  and  the  returns  probably  give  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  enterprise  of  the  provinces  in  this  branch. 

Much  discussion  arose,  in  1737,  respecting  the  policy  of  encouraging 
the  importation  of  Iron  and  hemp  from  the  Colonies,  and  petitions  in  fayor 
of  the  plan  were  presented  to  Parliament. 

It  was  urged  that  England  then  imported  20,000  tons  of  foreign  Iron, 
annually,  15,000  tons  of  which  were  from  Sweden,  costing  £150,000  in 
money,  and  5; 000  tons  from  Russia,  most  of  which  was  also  paid  for  in 
specie.  All  this,  it  was  said,  could,  with  a  little  encouragement,  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Colonies,  of  equal  quality,*  and  could  be  paid  for  in  Brit- 
ish manufactures,  at  a  saving  of  £180,000,  annually,  in  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  this  amount  could  be  much  increased  by  such  encouragement 
The  amount  of  bar-iron  then  made  in  England,  was  computed  at  18,000 
tons,  annually,  and,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  cord  wood,  produced 
by  Iron-works,  could  not  be  increased ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  wood, 
employed  in  reGning  American  pig-iron,  would  produce  a  much  greater 

(1)  From  copies  of  loveral  returns  made  MajtstyB  yard,  at  Deptford  for  trial,  and  one 

to  the  CommissioDeri  of  the  Navy  by  the  ton  of  it  sent  to  each  of  the  other  yards, 

officers  of  the  several  Navy  Yards,  pursuant  The  first  certificate  received  was  from  Wool- 

to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  4th  wich,  dated  Sept  8,  1735,  and  was  as  fol- 

Hareh,  1736,  it  appears  that  a  warrant  for  lows : 

six  tons  of  American  bar-iron,  of  different  "We  have  lately  received,  from  His  Ha- 

sorts,  imported  by  a  Mrs.   Crowley,  ftrom  jesty's  yard  at  Deptford,  barr-iron  flatts  of 

America,  was  given  in  July,  17S5,  to  Hif  two  and  a  quarter  inehet  broad,  and  half  aa 
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quantity  of  bur-iron.  To  encoarage  sncb  crude  manufactares,  as  pig, 
sow,  and  bar-iron,  hemp,  etc.,  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
renting  snch  manufactures  as  would  interfere  with  their  own,  and  might 
proye  as  beneficial  to  the  kiugdom  as  the  bounties  on  tar  and  pitch  had 
done,  since  1703.  To  this  end  it  was  proposed  that  a  duty  should  be 
laid  on  all  Iron  imported  into  the  Colonies  from  Europe,  and  an  addi- 
tional duty  on  all  bur-iron  imported  into  England,  except  that  from 
America,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  existing  duty  on  American  Iron, 
(viz.,  £2  Is.  63 0^-  per  ton  on  bar,  and  3s.  9/(j<f.  on  pig-iron,)  should 
be  repealed.  From  the  opposition  of  the  proprietors  of  Iron-works,  and 
woodlands,  and  other  causes,  the  scheme  did  not  become  a  law  at  that 
time. 

The  representations  of  the  merchants,  howerer,  and  of  the  agents  and 
friends  of  the  Colonies,  at  length  so  far  prevailed  that,  in  1750,  an  Act 
(23  Geo.  II)  was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  impor- 
tation of  pig-iron  from  the  British  Colonies  in  America.  After 
a  full  inquiry  into  the  adverse  nature  of  the  trade  with  Sweden,  which, 
after  being  paid  in  money  for  the  principal  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  expended  it  in  purchasing  her  supplies  of 
France  and  other  States,  and  also  into  the  importation  of  Iron  from 
America,  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  of  which  Charles  Townsend 
was  chairman,  resolved  that  the  duties  on  pig  and  bar-iron  from  America 
should  be  repealed.  The  bill  entitled  '.'an  Act  to  encourage  the  impor- 
tation of  pig  and  bar-iron  from  his  Majesty's  Plantations  in  America, 
etc.,"  provided,  "  That  pig-iron  made  in  the  British  Colonies,  in  America, 
may  be  imported,  duty  free,  and  bar-iron  into  the  port  of  London ;  no 
bar-iron,  so  imported,  to  be  carried  coastwise,  or  to  be  landed  at  any 
other  port,  except  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  dock-yards ;  and  not  to  be 
carried  beyond  ten  miles  from  London."  While  the  production  and 
exportation  of  bar  and  pig-iron  were  thus  encouraged,  another  clause  in 
the  bill  was  designed  to  arrest  the  manufacture,  at  that  stage.  It  en- 
acted, "That  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  1760,  no  mill,  or 
other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  Iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work 

inch  thick — 15  cwt  0  qrs.  4  lbs.,  squares  of  The  return  from  the  other  yards  ^nerallj 

seven  eigths  of  an   inch — 5  cwt  0  qrs.  12  agreed  in  representing  the  American  Iron 

lbs.,  imported  by  Mrs.  Crowley  from  Amer-  as,  in  all  respects,  equal  in   goodneiis  and 

ica;  and,  pursuant  to  your  warrant  of  the  yalue  to  the  best  Swedes  Iron,  excepting  one 

11th  July,  1735,  have  made  sufficient  tryal  lot  of  Philadelphia  and  Maryland  iron,  tried 

of  each  of  the  sorts,  find  the  said  iron  to  be  at  Deptford,  which  proved  brittle,  and  was 

very  good,  and  fit  for  Ilia  Majesty's  service  j  returned  to  Mrs.  Crowley  again. — Ser%vwnor*i 

superior,  in  every  ret«pcct,  to  Sweed's  Iron,  HuL  of  the  Iron  Trade,  Appendix  B, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  worth  £17  10«.  6(L  per 


ton." 
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with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  famace  for  making  steel  shall  be  erected,  or 
after  such  erection,  continued  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  Colonies  of 
America,"  ander  a  penalty  of  £200.  This  prohibiiion  was  an  enor- 
mous injustice  to  the  Colonies,  and  was  reasonably  complained  of  by 
'  them. 

The  governors  of  the  Colonies  were  ordered  to  make  retarus  to  Gov- 
ernment of  slitting-mills,  plating  forges,  and  steel-furuaces  in  the  Col- 
onies, which  was  done  in  the  following  year.  The  clause  in  the  bill  re- 
quiring the  governors  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  to  cause  any 
such  mills,  forges,  or  furnaces  to  be  abated  within  30  days,  or  to  for- 
feit the  sum  of  £500,  gave  particular  offense  in  the  Colonies.  The 
proposition  to  suppress  them  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. 

Certificates  were  returned,  with  the  following  results:  Massachu- 
setts Bay  contained  two  slitting  and  rolling  mills,  Pennsylvania  one, 
and  New  Jersey  one,  not  then  in  use.  Of  plating-forges,  to  work  with  a 
tilt-hammer,  Massachusetts  contained  one ;  Connecticut  six ;  New  York 
one ;  New  Jersey  one,  not  in  use ;  Pennsylvania  one  ;  and  Maryland  one, 
with  two  hammers.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  had 
each  one  steel  furnace,  and  Pennsylvania  two. 

The  first  Iron  imported  from  the  British  American  plantations  was 
from  Nevis  and  St.  Christophers,  in  the  year  1717,  and  in  the  following 
coionui  Iron  7^^^*  *  Small  lot  of  3^  tous  was  received  from  Virginia  and 
Bxporu.  Maryland.  Of  the  amount  received,  if  any,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  we  have  no  account.  The  amount  of  Iron  imported  from  the 
Continental  Colonies,  subject  to  the  above  duty,  from  1728,  when  its 
regular  exportation  appears  to  have  begun,  to  the  date  of  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  appears  from  the  following  state- 
ment, compiled  from  Scrivenor's  Tables  from  the  Custom  House 
Returns : — 
40 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BAR  AND  PIQ  IRON  EXPORTED  TO  ENQLAND  PROM 
THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES  PROM  1728  TO  1748. 


New  Kogland.      N«w  York. 


Year.     )Iron.{      T.     e.  q.  lb. 


!  172d-29    Pig. 
1730     rig. 

17*1-31    Pjg. 
1731-32   Pig 

Pig 
Bar 

Pig. 
1734-35 


1732-33 
1733-34 


1739 
1740 

1741 

1742 
1743 

1744 

1745 

1746 

1747 
1748 


Bar 

P\u. 

Pi« 

Bar. 

Pig. 
Bar. 
Pig. 
Pig- 
Pig. 
Bar. 
Pig. 
Bar. 
Pig. 
Bar. 

Pig. 
Bar. 
Pig. 
l*ig. 


60   0 

S181    0 

41  21 

94   0  112 

42  16  1 16 

5    00    0 

25  111  17 


2    00    0 


T.    0.  q.  lb. 


US    0 


81    48    7 

516  0    0 

18130   0 

29    00    0 

13   00   0 
22   9120 


PcnntjlTMiia. 


T.    e.  q.  lb. 


274    6  1  21 
18816  0  20 

169  3  215 
106  11 1  15 

95    6  1  18 

147    7  311 

10  ITS    0 

195  11  2  22 

170  5  3  19 

150    4  8  22 

15S   4125 

14316  318 

6212  0  25 

8715  0   0 

97    71    7 

3   910 

103   13  11 

2414  3  90 
11410  0    0 


Marrland  and 
Vlrgiiiia. 


T.     e.  q.  lb. 


8.^216  111 
1526  15  1  15 
9081  8  0  27 
2226  82  0 
2309  11  3  22 


2042 

44 

2362 

2242 

6 

2030 

5 

S261 

1926 

2816 

57 

1748 

4 

2130 

193 

1729 

82 

2119 

9017 


22  3 
9021 
8  0  17 
8  214 
00  0 
3032 
00   0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 


8 
3 
1 
0 
4 
5 

16 
8 
1 

11 
0 

11 


5 

5 

15 

0 

3 

14 

10 

13 

2 

11 

24 

10 


Carolina/ 


Total  or  Bar 
andPif  If 


T.    e.  q.  lb.        T.     e.  ^  lb. 


5    10    0 

10  31  o! 


213 

7    00    0 

3    90   0 

1  9837 

2  00   0 


20    1019 
25   93    0 

1    4121 


1127    SS  4 

1725  14  S   7 

2250   5  314 

2333  14  S  15 

2404  17  1  12 

115  12 

3196  10  1  14 

55    6  3  21 

2r>61  14  3  11 

2413  18  1 

5    41 


2275 
5 
St57 
2075 
2935 
57 


4 

81 

0 

0 

18 


71 
00 
90 
0023 
9  3    8! 
00   0 
1861  16  1  32 
4    5  2  14* 
5  1  171 
196  IS  013 
1861    2  313 
83  11  2  11 
3155  15  3  16 
3155  15  3  33 
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The  repeal  of  the  duty  elicited,  daring  the  progpress  of  the  blU,  TarioiiB 
remonstrances  and  representations  from  iron  masters,  proprietors  of 
woodlands,  merchants,  and  others  in  England,  whose  interests  were 
likely  to  be  affected  by  its  provisions.  The  interest  manifested  by  these 
classes  in  tlie  subject  shows  that  the  provincial  Iron-manufacture  was 
thus  early  regarded  as  a  rival  to  that  of  the  mother  country. 

Iron-masters,  tanners,  and  owners  of  coppices  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sheffield  were  alike  apprehensive  that  the  Iron- works  erected  at  great 
i)iHC««*ion  expense  would  be  mined ;  the  laborers  be  rendered  destitute 
ff^oewed.  Qj.  fQYQQ^\  to  emigrate  ;  and  the  tanneries  be  left  without  bark 
from  the  woods  remaining  uncut,  or  the  land  being  converted  to  tillage, 
unless  the  number  of  forges  should  be  increased  and  of  furnaces  lessened 
by  removing  the  duty  from  pig-iron  only.  The  plenty  and  cheapness 
of  wood  would  enable  American  Iron  to  undersell  the  British,  and  thus 
ruin  the  trade,  while  the  iron  manufactures,  rendered  wholly  dependent 
on  so  distant  and  precarious  a  source  for  material,  would  probably  decay, 
and  reduce  thousands  of  workmen  to  want  and  misery.  The  iron- 
mongers and  smiths  of  Birmingham,  on  the  other  hand,  petitioned  in 
favor  of  the  bill  as  a  benefit  to  their  trade  and  to  the  colonists,  who 
could  exchange  larger  quantities  of  their  own  produce  for  British  manu- 
factures. The  importation  of  Iron  from  America  could  no  more  affect 
the  Iron-works  and  freeholders  than  the  same  quantity  from  any  other 
country,  and  the  home  production  was  not  more  than  half  the  amount 
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required.  At  the  same  time,  they  prayed  that  the  erection  of  slitting 
or  rolling  mills  or  plating-forges  might  be  prohibited,  as  an  interference 
with  British  manofactures.  It  was  doubtless  at  the  instance  of  this  class 
and  merchants  in  the  export  trade,  that  the  clause  was  inserted  with 
that  yiew. 

In  1766,  the  society  of  merchant  adventurers  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
which  was  largely  engaged  in  colonial  trade,  petitioned  that  American 
bar-iron,  which,  by  the  Act  of  the  23d  of  His  Majesty's  reign, 
or  the  was  admitted  without  duty  into  the  port  of  London,  but  was 

not  allowed  to  be  carried  coastwise,  or  more  than  ten  miles 
inland,  whereby  several  manufacturing  towns  were  deprived  of  its  use, 
and  the  outposts  lost  the  advantage  of  exporting  it,  might  be  imported 
duty  free  by  all  His  Majesty's  subjects.  This  produced  other  petitions, 
counter-petitions,  pamphlets,  and  discussions,  which  evinced  a  deep 
national  interest  in  the  subject.  The  chief  opposers  of  the  measure  were 
those  interested  in  Iron-works  and  the  supply  of  fuel.  They  represented 
that  109  forges  in  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of  Scotland)  produced 
18,000  tons  of  iron,  and  consumed  198,000  cords  of  wood,  grown  on 
barren  land,  which  was  nearly  valueless  but  for  the  use  of  iron-works 
and  tanners ;  that  American  iron  could  never  supply  the  place  of  the 
Swedish  for  edge-tools,  anchors,  chain  plates,  and  other  articles  for 
ship-building,  or  compete  with  Russian  iron  in  cheapness,  and  therefore, 
even  duty  free,  could  only  interfere  with  British  iron,  the  manufacture 
of  which  would  be  stopped  and  a  great  number  of  families,  dependent 
thereon,  be  reduced  to  beggary.  To  this  it  was  responded,  that  a  manu- 
facture is  much  more  valuable  than  the  raw  materials,  and  as  these  could 
not  be  produced  at  home  in  such  quantity  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  maintain 
the  manufacture,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  the  free 
importation  of  materials  if  it  should  arrest  their  production  in  the  island  ; 
that  the  increased  attention  among  neighboring  nations  to  the  produc- 
tion of  rough  materials  rendered  it  more  than  ever  necessary  to  obtain 
them  at  a  lower  price  or  lose  the  manufacture  of  fine  articles  of  steel  and 
iron ;  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  iron, 
or  make  it  necessary  for  the  iron-masters  to  reduce  their  price  by  raising 
up  a  rival  in  America;  that  iron  could  not  be  produced  as  cheap  in 
the  plantations  as  in  England,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  and 
of  the  interest  on  capital,  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  especially 
in  time  of  war;  that  the  coppices  grew  on  barren  land,  unfit  for  tillage, 
and  improved  the  pasturage,  and  were  always  worth  something  for 
wood  or  timber,  and  therefore  the  tanners  had  nothing  to  fear. 

A  bill  was  at  length  reported  for  extending  the  privilege  of  importa- 
tion to  the  other  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  with  a  clause  for  the  relief 
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With  the  ReTolution  terminated  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  trade  and  mannfactares  of  the  Colonies.  That  legislation,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  separation,  had,  for  seyeral  years  before 
ironmanu-  the  waf,  produced  niimerons  efforts  in  the  Proyinces  to  lessen 
the  dependence  npon  foreign  sources  for  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. The  market  for  their  pig-iron  being  cut  off  by  the  war,  and  the 
importation  of  British  iron  and  manufactures  necessarily  suspended, 
capital  was  turned  to  the  creation  of  supplies  for  the  public  ser?ice,  and 
to  the  conversion  of  Iron  into  various  articles  of  ironmongery  previously 
imported.  The  production  of  steel  and  different  descriptions  of  hard- 
ware was  recommended,  and  in  some  cases  encouraged  by  bounties,  by 
the  General  Congress  and  the  local  assemblies  or  conventions.  Many 
Iron-works  and  small  manufactories  were  called  into  existence,  some 
of  which  were  as  quicKly  ruined  by  the  flood  of  foreign  Iron  and  mana- 
factures  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  inefficiency  of  the  old  Confederation 
left  to  the  separate  legislatures  the  duty  of  protecting  their  interests  in 
this  respect  as  they  might  see  fit. 

A  dangerous  rivalry  to  British  iron  interests  was  apprehended  in  the 
American  States,  not  only  in  the  production  of  rough  iron,  from  the 
cheapness  of  fuel  and  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  also  in  the  articles  of 
steel  cutlery,  and  other  finished  products,  from  the  dexterity  of  Americans 
in  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  axes,  nails,  etc.  In  these  they  exceeded 
the  French  and  most  European  nations,  as  well  in  the  style  and  finish 
as  in  the  quality  of  their  articles,  being  made  from  the  best  iron,  which 
in 'Europe  was  reserved  for  finer  manufactures  not  attempted  in  America. 
Some  of  the  political  writers  of  England  recommended  the  removal  of 
all  duties  on  foreign  iron  in  order  thereby  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
American  and  Russian  markets  for  her  manufactures  of  Iron. 

The  great  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  p]ngland  in  all 
branches  of  the  Iron-manufacture,  and  the  competition  springing  up  in 
Europe  and  America  in  the  production  of  raw  iron,  doubtless  prompted 
the  Act  of  1785  (25  Geo.  III.  c.  67)  to  prevent,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  enticing  of  artificers  or  workmen  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  exportation  of  any  tools  used  in  those 
branches  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas.  This  Act,  embracing  as  it  did 
not  only  nearly  every  description  of  tool,  engine,  or  machine,  or  parts 
of  such,  used  in  making  or  working  up  iron  and  other  materials,  but  also 
the  models  and  plans  of  such  machinery  and  implements,  created  no 
small  difiBculty  in  the  introduction  of  many  new  branches  of  the  practical 
arts.  It  was  the  supplement  to  numerous  Acta  affecting  colonial 
manufactures. 

It  was  not  until  conflicting  State  legislation,  an  almost  total  drain  of 
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Much  bar-iron,  steel,  and  nails  were  imported  into  the  Colonies  before 
the  war.  67  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  bar-iron  and  steel  went 
to  the  New  England  Colonies,  and  of  the  nails  to  the  Southern 
•fwroagh?  Provinces.  The  steel  and  nails  imported  were  principallj 
made  from  Swedish  and  Russian  Iron,  as  being  tougher  and 
better  than  those  made  of  English  coke  iron.  For  several  years  before 
the  peace,  England  imported  from  Russia  alone  an  average  of  30,000 
tons  of  Iron  annually,  so  greatly  had  the  Iron -works  increased  in  that 
country  within  a  few  years.  The  duty  on  foreign  Iron  imported  into 
England  was  about  £2  16s.  3^.  a  ton,  and  the  drawback  on  exportation 
about  £2  10s.  a  ton.  In  Ireland  foreign  Iron  paid  lOs.  a  ton  duty,  to 
which  a  duty  of  10s.  a  ton  was  added  on  manufactured  iron  exported  to 
the  Colonies.  No  drawback  was  allowed  on  foreign  iron  or  steel  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  from  March  25,  1711,  as  by  9th 
of  Queen  Anne.  Nails  of  foreign  Iron  were  shipped  in  large  quantities 
from  Glasgow  to  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  cost  15  per  cent,  more  than 
nails  from  Bristol  made  of  English  Iron. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  Iron, 
wrought  and  in  bars,  imported  by  the  Colonies  from  I'^IO  to  1735. 


WROUGHT  AND  BAR  IRON  IMPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  BY  THE 
NORTn  AMERICAN  COLONIES  FROM  1710  TO  1735. 


1 

Tlrglnla  and 

Carolina. 

H«w  So  gland.    1 

H«w  York. 

Penw^lTanla. 

Xarjland. 

Tear. 

Iron. 

T.    0.    q.  lb. 

T.    0.     q. 

lb. 

T.    fli      q.  lb. 

T.    0.    q.   lb. 

T.      0.    q.  ^k 

1710-11 

Wroujjht. 

1143  0  27 

4396   8 

6 

367  0  19 

987   2     0 

3014  0     8 

Bar. 

aOO     19  3 

7 

10       8  1    10 

18     10  2  21 

1     10   1      1 

1712 

WrouKht. 

IMl   0     7 

3344  3 

24 

639   1     7 

340  0  20 

3633  2     4 

Bar. 

4     13  0     0 

281     13  3 

19 

38      3  0     0 

8       0  0    0 

6       3  8   14 

1713 

Wronifht. 

1406  8     7 

4883  0 

13 

983  2  21 

1040  0     9 

8839  8  81 

Bar. 

27       6  0     0 

211       9  0 

8 

49       8  8  16 

7       4  3  36 

8      3  2     4 

1714 

Wrnuffht. 

la^l   1   18 

4633  0 

9 

1136  3  13 

923  3     1 

6307  8  18 

Bar. 

8     10  0     0 

279       6  3 

0 

98      7  0  18 

34     18  0     7 

8       3  0     0 

1713 

WronKht. 

091  0  21 

3793  2 

24 

1379  3     0 

987  3     4 

8946  3  13 

Bar. 

1     18  0     0 

372     16  1 

16 

110     19  0  SO 

8      3  0  20 

16     17  0  14 

1716 

Wr(»af(ht. 

670  1     7 

3397  2 

2 

1094  0  14 

962  2     0 

7446  0  88 

Bar. 

372     19  3 

11 

147       0  0  81 

10       0  0     0 

8     19  0     6 

1717 

Wrought. 

866  1  11 

3819  0 

3 

1143  0     3 

1147  0  26 

8788  1  87 

Bar. 

4      8  0     0 

140     16  3 

20 

48     14  1  23 

8  13  8  18 

10      0  18 

1718 

Wrouffht. 

960  0  21 

3110  1 

1 

1396  1   26 

887  0    2 

6734  8     8 

Bar. 

2       0  0    0 

134       4  0 

0 

a    18  8  18 

8     10  0  18 

86     10  8  14 

1729 

Wroutfbt. 

1342  1  21 

7393  3 

0 

1903  8  83 

831   0  14 

4866  0  33 

Bar. 

3     10  0    0 

337     12  8 

83 

38     0  0  as 

4       0  0     0 

1       10    0 

1730 

WrouKht. 

1479  S  23 

7329  2 

24 

2773  0     0 

3628  3  20 

6389  3  34 

Bar. 

ff     10  0     0 

149     13  1 

91     10  8  13 

2     3 

3      9  0     7 

1731 

WrouKht. 

1770  0  11 

9727  1 

3627  8     7 

2946  0     7 

9681  8  11 

Bar. 

10     18  1     7 

243       8  8 

101     11   1     1 

3      0  0     0 

8     18  0     0 

1732 

Wrought. 

2167  3     7 

8397   2 

2380  0  24 

8207  2  26 

7443  8  27 

Bar. 

0       0  0     0 

413     3  8 

17 

38       3  3  27 

8     16  0  21 

4     14  0     0 

1733 

Wrouirht. 

2692  3  11 

•       7104  3 

14 

1609  3     7 

3419  2     8 

8813  1  10 

Bar. 

23       0  0     0 

370     14  8 

33       0  0    0 

3       0  0     0 

13      0  0    0 

1731 

Wroujfbt. 

2880  2  19 

6191  3 

3 

2291  0     6 

3149  3  21 

8641  0     7 

Bar. 

7    13  3  21 

263      8  3 

0 

90       6  3  20 

1     13  8     8 

1735 

WrouKht. 

3333  1   23 

6343  8 

83 

2136  a     7 

2103  0    0 

9709.  1   84 

Bar. 

0     19  0  14 

101       9  3 

0 

108       8  13 

3    13  0    0 
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With  the  Reyolution  terminated  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  oter 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies.  That  legislation,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  separation,  had,  for  sereral  years  before 
iron-manu-  the  waf,  produccd  numerous  efforts  in  the  Provinces  to  lesaeD 
the  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  manufactured  pru- 
ducts.  The  market  for  their  pig-iron  being  cut  off  by  the  war,  and  the 
importation  of  British  iron  and  manufactures  necessarily  suspended, 
capital  was  turned  to  the  creation  of  supplies  for  the  public  service,  and 
to  the  conversion  of  Iron  into  various  articles  of  ironmongery  previouslj 
imported.  The  production  of  steel  and  different  descriptions  of  hard* 
ware  was  recommended,  and  in  some  cases  encouraged  by  bounties,  bj 
the  General  Congress  and  the  local  assemblies  or  conventions.  Man? 
Iron-works  and  small  manufactories  were  called  into  existence,  some 
of  which  were  as  quicKly  ruined  by  the  flood  of  foreign  Iron  and  mano- 
factures  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  inefficiency  of  the  old  Confederation 
left  to  the  separate  legislatures  the  duty  of  protecting  their  interests  in 
this  respect  as  they  might  see  fit. 

A  dangerous  rivalry  to  British  iron  interests  was  apprehended  in  tLe 
American  States,  not  only  in  the  production  of  rough  iron,  from  the 
cheapness  of  fuel  and  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  also  in  the  articles  of 
steel  cutlery,  and  other  finished  products,  from  the  dexterity  of  Americans 
in  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  axes,  nails,  etc.  In  these  they  exceeded 
the  French  and  most  European  nations,  as  well  in  the  style  and  finish 
as  in  the  quality  of  their  articles,  being  made  from  the  best  iron,  which 
in 'Europe  was  reserved  for  finer  manufactures  not  attempted  in  America 
Some  of  the  political  writers  of  England  recommended  the  removal  of 
all  duties  on  foreign  iron  in  order  thereby  to  secure  the  control  of  ihe 
American  and  Russian  markets  for  her  manufactures  of  Iron. 

The  great  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  England  in  all 
branches  of  the  Iron-manufacture,  and  the  competition  springing  up  in 
Europe  and  America  in  the  production  of  raw  iron,  doubtless  prompted 
the  Act  of  1785  (25  Geo.  III.  c.  6T)  to  prevent,  under  severe  penalties. 
the  enticing  of  artificers  or  workmen  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  exportation  of  any  tools  used  in  these 
branches  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas.  This  Act,  embracinu:  as  it  did 
not  only  nearly  every  description  of  tool,  engine,  or  machine,  or  pans 
of  such,  used  in  making  or  working  up  iron  and  other  materials,  but  also 
the  models  and  plans  of  such  machinery  and  implements,  created  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  many  new  branches  of  the  pniotioal 
arts.  It  was  the  supplement  to  numerous  Acta  affecting  colonial 
manufactures. 

It  was  not  until  conflicting  State  legislation,  an  almost  total  drain  of 
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Abtogton,  485,  4SS. 

Atrricaltaral  societies,  367, 416 ;  implements,  492, 

603. 
Alabama,  first  printing  in,  179 ;  cotton  grown  in, 

S52. 
Albftoy,  HhipbaildiDg,  64;  uw  mills  and  lamb^r 

trade,  10(3,  lOS;  cura  milN,  VHi;  priutinfir,  175, 

187;  bricks  and  tiles,  22:)-226 ;   f^lass  works 

340 ;   breweries,  2^>4-256 ;  indigo  cuUare,  814, 

348. 
Almanacs,  first,  159, 162,  163.  168. 
Anchors  and  anchor  forges,  485,  489,  503,  512,  513, 

618,  542.  627. 
Anthracite  (see  Coal). 

Anrils  and  forge  hammers,  407,  490,  497,  531. 
Arkansas,  first  printing  in,  179. 
Arks  invented,  107. 
Arkwright  machiuerf,  384,  397, 399,  400,  402, 403, 

410. 
Armories,  pnblle.  495,  608,  631. 
Artificers,  condition  of,  in  lUih  centary,  19;  first 

sent  to  America,  23 ;  emigration  of,  prohibited, 

396,  397,  6.30. 
Arts  and  Manufactures  in  16th  and  17tb  centn- 

ries,  13,  15,  81 ;  in  middle  ages,  17,  IS;  causes 

of  slow  growth,  22,  23 ;  Introduced  in  America, 

24.  27. 
Asbestos,  paper  made  of,  SM7 ;  early  mention  of, 

551. 
Axes,  486,  494,  608,  617. 

Bat.timorb,  shipbuilding,  79,  82;  growth  of,  79, 
81,  22»,  586  ;  miJlR,  112,  146, 147,  595  ;  printing, 
176,  187;  brickmaking.  221);  brewerit-s,  263; 
cloth  making,  3:)6,  396,  398  ;  ladies  of,39.> ;  tan- 
neries, 448;  "iron  work-*,  Ss'i,  686.  587,  590,  593, 
094 ;  coal,  5!>5  ;  gas  light  first,  505  ;  exports  o(^ 
337,  397  ;  trade«men,  p«'titiou»  of,  81,  398,  594. 

Bark  mills,  440,  44'>,  4):^  454 

Bariej  and  Malt,  123,  143,  245,  246,  249,  256,  257, 
258,  259,  261,  262. 

Beer,  Ale  and  Porter,  use  of,  in  parly  times,  244, 
259 ;  first  excised  in  England,  247  ;  in  America, 
251,252;  prices  of  at  diff*>ro(it  times,  99,249, 
257,  2iW,  260,  261,  262 ;  exported,  'iW,  2.W,  260, 
261,  262 ;  importations  of,  261 ;  quality  of,  230,- 
261.    (See  Brbwi50.) 

Beeswax  exported,  337  ;  premium  for,  406. 

Bennington,  Yt.,  205,  206,  511,  52:1,  524. 

Berkshire,  102, 128, 420 ;  iron  ore  and  works,  403- 
405. 

Beverly  cotton  factory,  399. 

Bible,  first  printed  in  America,  157, 158 ;  first  la 
English,  159,  181,  183.       . 

Bleaching.  204,  205,  397,  405,  406,  407,  408 ;  pre- 
miums for,  369,  416. 

Boat  building.  37,  44,  75,  77. 107. 

Boats,  Durham,  and  Arks,  84.  107,  M9. 

Bolting  act.  New  York.  60.  133,  441 ;  mills,  142. 

Books,  fir)«t  printed  in  Britinh  America.  31,  154; 
fint  medical,  162;  trade  fiiirAeHtablished,189 — 
blank  fintt,  192, 197  ;—bindinff  Hiidbinders,  157, 
158.  190,  191,  192,  193  ;  price  of,  190 ;— «e2^«, 
early,  189,  190';  premiums  for.  406. 

Boots  prohibited,  435;  limited  u«ie  of.  454. 

Boring  mills  for  guns,  486,  492,  566,  673. 

BosTOir,  shipbuilding.  39.  40,  41 ;  42.  47,  48 ;  mills 
Bt,  06, 117, 118, 123, 128 ;  printing,  162-167, 177, 


18.3, 184, 185, 187 ;  booksellers  and  bookbinders, 
157,  190, 191,  192,  197  ;  paper  making,  197,  200, 
209,  210,  2.37;  stops  importing,  202,  237,  872, 
373,  374,  375, 379  ;  type  foundry,  212  ;  first  briek 
house  ill,  219 ;  described.  220, 221 ;  glassworkii, 
241;  vineyard,  269;  salt  works.  290;  rope- 
making,  303.  419;  solid  men  of,  314;  spinning 
schools  and  linen  mannfactureit,  333,  334,  S85, 
345,  362,  372,  375,  .S76,  419  ;  hatmaking,  342 ; 
port  bill  passed,  379;  card  factorie.t,  388,  420, 
497  ;  mint  house,  477  ;  mechanics,  500 ;  lire  en- 
gines, 500. 

Bounties  and  Premiums  parliamentary,  on  oftTftl 
stores  and  raw  materials,  99,  la*}.  328,  337, 3ft8, 
.%5,  372,  624;  on  indigo  and  silk,  323,  358;  on 
exports,  337,  344  ;—davMttic,  on  roanufaetores 
and  raw  materials  in  Massachuseits.  299,  884, 
S3-\  362;  in  Rhode  Island,  .3.34.  .33.^.  398;  in 
Connecticut,  200,  335,  418;  in  New  York,  887, 
368,  369,  45.1,  532;  In  PennsyWanis.  206,816, 
336,  363,  381,  402,  406,  407.  4(»9, 578,  579,  610  ;  in 
Delaware.  346 ;  In  Maryland,  592 ;  in  Viifinn, 
320.  321,  3S2.  38.3.  606;  in  North  Carolina,  610, 
616;  in  South  Carolina,  .382.  416.  417,  619;  in 
Ouorgia,  3.'>7  ;  of  Society  of  Arts  in  London  (tee 
SociRTT  OF  Arts  ahd  Maxufactcrks)  ;  and 
drawback  effects  of^  327. 

Bowdoin,  Governor,  242,  .367,  414.  498.  499. 

Bradford.  William,  168, 169. 170. 171,  172, 186,197. 

Bralntree,  221.  239.  472.  474,  475,  476. 

Brandy,  first  made  in  America,  250;  household 
manufacture  of.  2.18.  262,  264.  265,  274,  276. 

Brans  and  Bronze,  antiquity  of,  465 ;  Ameilenn, 
646. 

Brass  and  B*)ll  Founding  in  Massachusetts,  476, 
48.1,  487,  492,  49*5,  497  ;  In  Kht)de  Island,  602, 
5a3  ;  in  Connecticut.  510,  518  ;  in  PennsyUanln, 
568,  573,  574  ;  in  Maryland,  594. 

Brazil,  first  cotton  from,  354. 

Brewing  and  Malting.  244-265 ;  In  Massachnaetta, 
245-2.-K);  use  of  Maize  in,  217,  2.18,  263:  in 
Rhode  i<«lHnd  and  Connecticut,  2.10;  in  Xfew 
York,  250-2:14.  2.17 ;  taxed,  1^11 ;  in  Albeny, 
254;  monopoly  of,  25.1;  prohibited,  2.16;  regu- 
lated, 249.  257;  in  New  Jerney,  2.17,  2.58;  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 258-262 ;  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  27,  262-264;  in  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  264 ;  m  a  household  art,  244^  238, 
263,  264 ;  of  pale  ale  and  porter  first,  266.  (Set 
Brkr.  &e.) 

Bricks  and  Tiles,  216-231 ;  first  in  New  England, 
217,  221 ;  in  Virginia,  28,  220 ;  in  New  York, 
222;  in  New  Jersey,  226;  in  Ponnsylvanin, 
228;  Maryland,  229;  Carolina  and  Qeorgi*. 
229 ;  prices  of,  222,  223,  224,  226 ;  exports  of; 
231 :  duty  on,  222,  224,  231 ;  improvemenU  in 
making,  231. 

Bridges,  iron,  proposed,  619,  681. 

Bridgewater,  346,  308,  485,  486,  487,  488,  406. 

British  Trade  acts  and  policy,  origin  of,  87,  202, 
.306,  324,  325,  327. 

Bos  rd  of  Trade  and  Plantations  created,  305, 826 ; 
reports  and  suggestions  to,  respecting  colonie«s 
67,  61,  63,  68.  69,  90,  97,  162,  199,  200,  236,  SH, 
326,  328,  329,  330,  337,  339,  .340,  341,  342,  846, 
36-2,  370,  371,  489,  491,  622,  626,  527.  630. 

Broadcloth,  .331,  344,  366,  371,  372,  376,  877,  889^ 
418 ;  first  fine  In  Europe  and  America,  806, 4SL 
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Abington,  485,  4SS. 

Airricultaral  societies,  367, 416 ;  implements,  402, 

603. 
Alabama,  first  printing  in,  179 ;  cotton  grown  in, 

352. 
Albaoy,  Rhlpbaildiog,  64 ;  saw  mills  and  lumber 

trade,  106,  lOS;  euro  milU,  13.);  priatinj?,  175, 

187;  bricks  and  tiles,  223-226;   glaKS  work% 

340 ;   breweries,  264-256 ;  indigo  culture,  314, 

34S. 
Almanacs,  first,  159, 162,  163,  168. 
Anchors  and  anchor  forges,  485,  489,  503,  512,  613, 

518,  542.  627. 
Anthracite  (see  Coal). 

Anvils  aud  forge  hammers,  407,  490,  497,  531. 
Arkansas,  first  printing  in,  179. 
Arks  invented.  107. 
Ark  Wright  machiuery,  384,  397, 399,  400,  402, 403, 

410. 
Armories,  public,  495,  60S,  6.31. 
Artificers,  cuudition  of,  in  16th  century,  19 ;  first 

sent  to  America,  25 ;  emigration  of,  prohibited, 

396,  397,  630. 
Arts  and  Manufactures  in  16th  and  17tb  centn- 

lies,  13, 15,  81 ;  in  middle  agen,  17,  IS;  causes 

of  slow  growth,  22,  23 ;  introduced  in  America, 

24,  27. 
Asbestos,  paper  made  of,  207 ;  early  mention  of, 

651. 
Axes,  486,  494,  608,  617. 

Baltimork,  shipbuilding,  79,  82;  growth  of,  79, 
SI,  229,  586  ;  mills,  112, 146, 147,  595  ;  printing, 
176,  187;  brickmaking.  229;  breweries.  263; 
cloth  making,  a36,  396.  398  ;  ladies  of,  39.> ;  tan- 
nerles,  44S;  iron  workn,  585,  586.  587,  i590,  593, 
694  ;  coal,  5f)5  ;  gas  light  first,  505  ;  exports  oC^ 
337,  .397  ;  tradesmen,  potitions  of,  81,  S9i<,  594. 

Bark  mill>«,  440,  44.%  4'>3,  4.'i4. 

Barley  aud  Malt,  123,  143,  2i5,  246,  249,  256,  257, 
258,  2.W,  281,  262. 

Beer,  Ale  and  Porter,  use  of,  in  early  times,  244, 
2^ ;  first  excised  in  England,  247  ;  in  America, 
251,  252;  prices  of  at  ditfereut  times.  99,  249, 
257,  259,  260,  261,  262  ;  exported,  2M),  2.W,  260, 
261,  2t32  ;  importations  of,  261 ;  quality  of,  250,- 
261.    (See  BaBWi.fO.) 

Beeswax  exported.  337  ;  premium  for,  406. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  205,  206.  511,  523,  524. 

Berkshire,  102, 128, 420 ;  iron  ore  and  works,  493- 
496. 

Beverly  cotton  factory,  399. 

Bible,  first  printed  in  America,  167, 158 ;  first  la 
English,  159,  181,  183.       . 

Bleaching,  204.  205,  397,  405,  406,  407,  408 ;  pre- 
miums for,  369,  416. 

Boat  building,  37,  44,  75,  77,  107. 

Boats,  Durham,  and  Arks,  84.  107,  559. 

Bolting  act.  New  York,  60,  133,  441 ;  mills,  142. 

Books,  first  printed  in  British  America,  31,  MA; 
first  medical,  162 ;  trade  fairs  entablished,  189 — 
blank  firnt,  192,  li)7  ;—bi7idiiiff  trndldtuUrt,  167, 
168,  190,  191.  192, 193  ;  price  of,  190;— «eUer«, 
early,  1S9,  190';  premiums  for,  406. 

Boots  prohibited.  435;  limited  n^e  of,  454. 

Boring  mills  for  guns,  486,  492,  666,  573. 

Boston,  shipbuilding,  39, 40,  41 ;  42,  47,  48 ;  mills 
ftt,  96, 117, 118, 123, 128;  printing,  162-107, 177, 


18.3, 184, 185, 187 ;  booksellers  and  bookbinders, 
1.57,  190,  191,  192, 197  ;  paper  making,  197,  200, 
209,  210,  237;  stops  Importiug,  202,  237,  372, 
37.3,  374,  375, 379  ;  type  foundry,  212  ;  first  brick 
houHO  iu,  219 ;  described,  220, 221 ;  glaHSWorks, 
241;  vineyard,  269;  salt  works,  290;  rope- 
making,  303,  419;  solid  men  of,  314;  spinning 
schools  and  linen  manufactures,  333,  334,  335, 
345,  .362,  372,  375,  .376,  419  ;  hatmakiug,  342 ; 
port  bill  passed,  379;  card  factories,  388,  420, 
407  ;  mint  house,  477  ;  mechanics,  500 ;  fire  en- 
gines, 500. 

Bounties  and  Premiums  parliamentary,  on  naval 
stores  and  rsw  materials,  99,  105,  328,  337,  368, 
.365,  372,  624 ;  on  indigo  and  silk,  323,  358 ;  oa 
exports,  337.  344 ; — donu*Uc,  on  manufactures 
and  raw  materials  in  Massachu sells,  299,  334, 
33.1,  362;  in  Rhode  Island,  .334,  .33.5,  .398;  ia 
Connecticut,  200,  335,  418;  in  New  York,  367, 
368,  369,  455,  5.32;  in  Pennsylvania.  206,316, 
336,  3t;3,  381,  402,  406,  407,  409, 578,  579,  619  ;  ia 
Delaware,  .346;  in  Maryland,  592;  iu  Virgins, 
320,  321,  .382,  38.H,  606 ;  in  North  Carolina,  616, 
616;  in  Soulh  Carolina,  382,  416,  417,  619;  ia 
Georgia,  S.')7  ;  of  Society  of  Arts  iu  London  (see 
BociRTT  or  Akts  akd  MAVurACTCftBs) ;  aod 
drawback  eflSscts  of;  327. 

Bowdoin,  Governor,  242.  .367,  414,  498,  499. 

Bradford,  William,  168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 196,197. 

Bralntree.  221,  239.  472,  474,  475,  476. 

Brandy,  first  made  in  America,  250;  household 
manufacture  of,  258,  262.  264,  265,  274,  276. 

Bra-Hs  and  Urooxe,  antiquity  of,  465 ;  Amerlesa, 
646. 

Brass  and  Bell  Founding  in  Massachusetts,  476, 
48.'},  487,  4.02,  49<j.  407 ;  in  Rhode  Uland,  602, 
603  ;  in  Connecticut.  510,  518  ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
!i68,  573,  574  ;  in  Maryland,  594. 

Brazil,  firht  cutton  from.  354. 

Brewing  aud  Malting,  244-265 ;  in  Massachusetts, 
24^250;  use  of  Maize  in,  2^i7,  2.i8,  263;  ia 
Rhode  InUnd  and  Connecticut.  250 ;  in  New 
York,  250-2.>4,  2.57;  taxed,  &n  ;  In  Albany, 
254;  moQoiK>ly  of,  255;  prohibited,  256;  regu- 
lated, 249,  2.57;  in  New  Jerney,  2.57,  258;  la 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  258-262 ;  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  27,  262-264;  in  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  264;  as  a  household  art,  244,  258, 
263,  264 ;  of  pale  ale  and  porter  first,  266.  (See 
BBRa,  &e.) 

Bricks  and  Tiles.  216-231 ;  first  in  New  England, 
217,  221 ;  in  Virginia,  28,  220  ;  in  New  York, 
222;  in  New  Jersey,  226;   in  Pennsylvania, 

.  228;  Maryland,  229;  Carolina  and  Georgia* 
229 ;  prices  of,  222,  223,  224,  226 ;  exporU  of, 
231  ;  duty  on,  222,  224,  231 ;  improvements  la 
making,  231. 

Bridges,  iron,  proposed,  619,  681. 

Bridgewater.  346,  398,  485,  486,  487,  488.  496. 

British  Trade  acts  and  policy,  origin  of,  87,  902, 
.306,  324,  325.  327. 

Board  of  Trade  aud  Plantations  created,  305,326; 
reports  and  suggestions  to,  respecting  colontefs 
67,  61.  63,  68,  69,  90,  97,  162,  199,  200,  236,  S22, 
326,  328,  329,  330,  337,  339,  .340,  .341,  .342,  346, 
362,  370,  371,  489,  491,  622,  626,  627,  630. 

Broadcloth.  331,  344,  366,  371,  372,  376,  377,  SSfl; 
418 ;  first  flue  la  Sorope  aod  Ameriea,  806, 48L 
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4i^  4.V .  T<cMK.uft«  Jce.  M6L  36S.  *C;  «acfan»  .  cUMry :  11>.  53. 

<^  44T.  «>  :  pcvi-KK^  4U.  Mi.  CjckJc  cvi#M.  a#I.  381,  STa. 

.V  *^  «SL  Cia«fc  maam&csn*  aW  tu 
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r>«L.  -fc>\  4^~.  JTl.  ?^«w  £14.  ZTMi.  *jii  *1m<  ix  S.  4fT.  JLaci^racs*  ix 

I&f  ak;.  «~  :  irfc  -.a.  A»ffr«a«  4iicl  ««4.  ix  ix  K^nte  isAai.  AiiS:  a 

X^^»^-l  l-«c:jw  «>:L  €>i.  431:;.  «M.  4^^,  «C  4W  ;  XarT^lA^i.  »&  ac  3ii.~ :  a 
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Ml  J-41  :    X  rVxx^T  .ruja.  3SJc  MT.  M!&.  <n  C^c^ra—'.  3H.XS4.niL 

jr;  .  J.  Karj^axL.  Jj^:*  JiSiiL  SK  .Inc  Wn«.  4m  :  C-jC3i»  a»£  C'Ii.x;vcy.  r.:  u 

:i-«rr  yc   i  '  x.  4?* .  «r4.«f^  'jna.  Aaa  VMtAcik  J.-f.  J.  f  .  asiA  i'L_;a 

**.      3-r..-<i»  iC  >:  CwiLj«<.  CLr-KJ^Urcf.  iH.  52*.  l-C.  iTt.  ITT. 
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920 ;  prie«  of,  30, 355,  386,  405,  408 ;  eonnamptioii 
of  in  EnKlund,  387 ;  duty  oo  foreign.  410 ; — man. 
t^oc^vre,  antiqaity  of  and  wheooe  derived,  306  ; 
known  to  abori((inea,  307  ;  flnit  in  England,  308 ; 
in  America,  309 ;  early  mention  of,  3(j9 ;  encour- 
agement of,  381.  383  ;  fln*t  Jenny  And  company 
engaged  io,  S8.V387 ;  in  Ma«ftachUMett8,  3$)6 ; 
domettie  **  unions"  flrvt  adTertised,  396,  388  ; 
first  New  England  factory,  399 ;  first  water 
frame,  401 ;  Slater's  the  first  succesitfal  one, 
403;  Hhirting,  cheeks.  &c.,  first  made,  404; 
Philadelphia  mannfitrture,  404-409;  assisted 
by  Act  of  Assembly,  409  ;  water  mill  in  Caro- 
lina, 417  ;  household  products  of,  412,  413. 

Cottons,  India,  first,  331,  36.),  411. 

Coxe,  Tpnch,  49,  410;  promotes  manufactures, 
397,  400,  405,  408 ;  his  plan  of  a  manufACturiug 
town,  410  ;  Tarious  statemonts  of,  82,  261,  262, 
277,  364,  405,  408,  410,  412,  413,  423,  459,  460, 
573,  608. 

Crompton,  his  mule  Jenny,  397. 

Garreucy,  early  colonial,*  54,  78,  99,  109,  146,  156, 

233,  264.  33.V  336,  428,  477 ;  paper  prohibited, 
34.'),  3.35,  365;  coutinental,  393,  394. 

Curriers,  laws  ret^pecting,  4:i3,  436,  439,  447 ;  a 
corporate  body  in  Bnglaud,  434  ;  prices  paid  to 
in  Philadelphia,  444;  oil,  444,  458. 

Cutlers,  391,  502,  56S,  575. 

Cylinders,  steam,  fir«t.  534,  577,  590 ;  fur  calico 
printing  invented,  397. 

Danvers,  453,  483. 

Dedham,  313,  497. 

Deer-skins  (see  Buckskixb). 

Dhlawark  shipbuildiug,  77,  78 ;  mills,  110,  111, 
139,  14);  printing,  178;  paper-making,  201, 
207,  210 ;  brickH  and  pottery,  227,  229  ;  brewing, 
258,  2H2 ;  vines,  270 ;  salt.  285,  286,  290  ;  cluth 
and  its  materials,  315,  319.  346,  353.  363,  364; 
leather  and  skins,  44.3,  447,  461;  iron  works 
and  mines,  5,V2,  583,  585. 

Delft  ware,  223. 

Diamonds,  612. 

Dies  for  coins,  477,  492, 510,  580. 

Distaff  and  spindle,  not  aaed  in  this  eoontrr, 
332 

Distilling,  30.  51,  250.  363,  264,  265,  340,  600; 
prohibited,  140,  2M,  276. 

Domestic  comfort  in  England  in  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  18,  19  ;  in  America,  208,  209,  216,  224, 

234,  2*\  259,  556. 
Dorchester,  39,  122,  221. 
Dry  dock.  41. 
Duflles,  frizes,  Ac,  344. 

Duck  and  sail  cloth,  premiums  for.  334,  3.35,  .340, 

419  :  patent  fur,  335  ;  bounty  ou  export  of.  337  ; 
British  only  to  be  used,  3^{7  ;  manufacture  re- 
cummcndod  by  Congrens,  391  ;  importAtions  of, 
411,412,  496;  household  manufacture  of,  413, 
419;  fttctoriPH,  .371,  373,  419,  420. 

DnticB,  parliamentary,  jtroposed,  337 ;  first  laid, 
365.  4S2 ;  ou  stampH,  201,  203.  337  ;  on  tea,  glas^ 
paper,  &e..  202.  2:i7,  372,  .375,  379;  on  sugars, 
wines,  calicoes,  &c.,  365,  367 ;  on  iron  and  its 
manufactures,  .097,  624  ;^-dinnutie  on  tonnage, 
41,  54,  62,  71,  72,  78,  92  ;  on  cordage,  84;  first 
excise,  251  ;  on  barley,  hop*,  and  malt, 
246,  249,  260,  261  ;  on  liquor*,  2.30,  231,  2:>9, 
269 ;  on  glass,  242 ;  on  salt,  285  ;  on  cotton,  410  ; 
on  imports  general  It,  54,  60,  423,  6.31 ;  on 
leather  and  its  manunietures,  463;  on  Iron  and 
iu  manufacture,  499,  500,  590,  631  ;  on  exports, 
60,  109.  590. 

Dyeing  aud  dressing  of  cloth,  in  England,  81, 305 ; 
in  America.  330.  .133.  366,  376,392,  415,  417,  418, 

420  ;  price  of,  400.  408  ;  of  leather,  458,  450. 
Dye'itutfs  niitive,   319,  348,  350.  351,  356,  382; 

enumerated,  87  (see  IxDiao,  Maoobe,  lie.) 

Barthenware  (see  Pottbbt). 

Bast  lodiet  and  China,  i'raportatlou  flrom,  331, 


338, 341, 398 ;  flrit  raw  cotton  from,  355 ;  earl  j 
voyages  to,  55,  64,  261,  263. 

Eauton,  Massachusetts,  486,  487,  406;  Pennsyl-. 
vania.  558.  559. 

Edge  tools,  28,  476,  486,  480,  494, 570,  627. 

Edwards,  Col.  William,  442.  453,  454. 

Eliot,  Kev.  John,  154,  157,  160;  Bev.  Jared,  on 
silk,  361  ;  makes  iron  and  steel  from  magnetie 
sand,  514.  515. 

Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  197,  253, 442, 443,  458, 
456.  540. 

Emigration  cheeked.  38,  296-298,  431. 

Engineers  and  machinists,  early,  100.  470,  476, 
504,  534,  547.  568,  57^  577,  581.  594,  595. 

Engravers,  early,  172,  397,  492,  519 ;  calico,  S77, 
396  404. 

Evans,  Oliver,  76,  115,  130,  145,  147,  149,  388,  568, 
576,  578,  595. 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  58, 130,  420. 

Export  of  ships,  44,  46,  47,  48,  56,  68,  63,  70.  88. 91, 
341,  455 ;  of  lumber,  &c.,  26, 5b,  68, 108, 100,  111, 
113, 115, 147, 341 ;  of  flour,  bread  stuffs,  kc„  123, 
133,  134,  1.37,  138,  143,  145,  148,  140 ;  of  beer, 
2.50,  258,  260,  261,  262;  of  bricks.  231 ;  of  hemp 
and  flaxseed,  335,  337,  346,  378 ;  of  wool, 
woolens,  and  hats,  327,  340,  342,  343,  371  ;  of 
indigo,  348,  349 ;  of  cotton,  349,  351,  354 ;  of  raw 
silk,  337,  357,  358,  .359  ;  of  leather,  shoes,  &c., 
434,  435,  449,  450,  452,  458.  460,  462 ;  of  deer 
skins,  447,  449  ;  of  iron  and  its  manufsetnres, 
491,  527,  535,  549,  550,  569,  571.  584,  589,  599, 
62.5,  628  ;  total,  344 ;  duties  on,  60,  100,  500  ;  of 
machinery  from  England  prohibited,  378,  396, 
409,  630 ;  from  PeuuHyl  vania,  579. 

Fairs  entablished,  258,  315. 

Federal  procession  in  Ptonnsjlrania,  74,  262,  422, 
462,  574. 

File  cutting,  551. 

Fire  arms,  manufacture  of,  in  Maesaehnaetts, 
414,  486,  402,  494,  498 ;  in  Bhode  laland,  504;  In 
Connecticut,  516;  in  New  York,  537,  in  Penn- 
■yWania,  568,  572,  573 ;  in  Maryland,  591-594; 
in  Virginia,  607 ;  in  Carolina,  616 ;  prices  of, 
572,  573,  592,  593;  description  of,  573,  592; 
premiums  for,  516,  582 ; — engintM  first  in  Amer- 
ica, 478.  500,  501,  576 ;  not  to  be  imported,  372 ; 
rivets  for  hose  invented,  492. 

Fisheries  early  commenced,  37,  41,  38,  43,  44,  45, 
47,  51,  69 ;  first  deep  sea,  278,  379. 

Fish  hookH,  27,  374.  488. 

Fitch,  John,  builds  first  steamboat  In  America, 
76,  77,  84,  595 ;  first  working  steam  engine,  677 ; 
bred  a  watchmaker,  521. 

Flax  and  hemp  culture  In  Virginia,  26,  33, 34,  35, 
319,  321,  326,  .336,  337,  383;  in  New  England, 
300,  314,  331,  345,  346,  378,  382  ;  in  New  York, 
367,  368 ;  in  New  Jersey,  314, 362, 300;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 335,  336,  406;  In  Delaware.  346; 
premiums  and  bounties  for,  335,  362,  367,  368, 
406 ;  seed  exported,  33.\  337,  346,  378  ;  price  of, 
415 ;  dressing  and  spinning  machinery,  335, 
346,  369,  376,  383. 

Flour  and  grain,  exports  of,  40, 133, 137,  138, 143, 
145,  148,  149. 

Fly  shuttle  first  naed,  333,  401,  410,  413. 

Forges,  Iron  smelting,  early  British,  467,  480; 
first  in  New  England,  472;  bloomary,  first,  478. 
480,  489  ;  first  in  Rhode  Iidand,  501 ;  doMtroyed 
by  Indians,  29,  469,  483,  502, 552  \-^plaJttng  pro-*" 
hibited,  491,  558,  625  ;— f«/t«<n^,  489,  403,  612, 
631,  5.33 ;  number  of  at  different  dates  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 483,  489,  492  ;  in  Gonneetiont,  513 ;  la 
Vermont,  524 ;  in  New  Jersey,  541 ;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  556 

France  in  17th  oentory,  15;  opposition  toeottov 
m<ichinery  in,  376. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  snggeste  improTemeote  ii 
shipbuilding,  73  ;  arrives  In  Philadelphia,  173 
his  servioea,  184 ;  aneedotei  of;  185,  186 ;  pab 
lisbea  first  literary  journal,  186;  abookeelUi 
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192 ;  promotM  paper  mftiinfaetare,  901 ;  •recto 
A  type  foundry,  213 ;  reconmeDds  a  silk  fila- 
ture, 393  :  eDConraf^es  BplnniDg,  S7S;  his  elec- 
trical diacoverie*  tidicaled,  dUO;  orgaaiaee  a 
lire  company,  576. 

Frederick  Cooniy,  Maryland,  343,  415,  &S4,  688, 
5SH,  592,  593,  »4,  ft)8. 

Fredoricksbarg,  VirKJnla,  598,  507. 

Frivate^.  natiooal.  built,  42.  43.  62,  57,  68,  7S,  74, 
8(>.  S3  ;  America,  deiicripiion  of,  67. 

FttUer'ii  earth,  306.  328,  329. 

FulliDK  lollU,  ftntt  iu  America,  303;  early  one  in 
EDtflaod,  303 ;  in  Maa-««hnHetts  303,  312.313, 
420;  in  Conoecticut,  313 ;  in  >>w  Uamp»hire, 
414 ;  in  New  York,  366 ;  in  New  Jersey,  315.  414 ; 
in  Peuunylvania.  317,  377,  3d2,  414,  415;  in 
Virginia,  321,  3S3 ;  in  Carolioa,  417;  premium 
for,  :{S1  ;  and  dreMiox  of  cloth,  prioa  of,  420. 

Fullio.;  -^tockn  for  hideA  invented,  442. 

Fultua,  Kobert,  67,  75. 

FurnacHH,  iron,  in  England,  21.  467,  479, 512 ;  flrtt 
In  New  England,  472,  473.  4S9  ;  de.*cription  uf 
federal.  490  ;  in  Canada,  5'^  ;  number  of  char- 
co-il  at  different  dates  in  MaiutachuMetts,  483, 
4'«,  402 ;  In  Vermont,  524 ;  in  PeunnylTania, 
.Vk)  ;  in  Maryland.  589  ;  in  Virginia,  596 ;  in 
Koutnrky.  W2 ;  flnut  regular,  5i»6 ;  co»t  of 
erecting,  597;  fin<t  anthracite,  562.  563;  ateel 
prohibited.  491.  625  ^Md  8tk£Li  ;  copper  amelt- 
iDK,  .i08.  509,  548. 

Fu8tian«,  dimiliets  ^.»  306,  309. 

Gas  from  coal  first  naed  In  England,  20;  in 
America,  595. 

Gee,  Jo^liua,  89,  328,  359. 

Georgia,  (thipbuildiag  in.  84.  85,  91  ;  mills  in, 
114,  148  ;  printing  in,  178  ;  beer,  264;  wine  cul- 
ture, 275 ;  indigo  manufacture,  3tf ;  cotton 
cull  lire  in,  351-%Vi.3,  ilXt,  356;  »ilk  culture, 
3>t-3.'»9,  364  ;  uou<interc<>nrM  policy  of,  374  ; 
iin^x^rttf  of,  374  ;  encourages  mannfactureh,  383 ; 
t.-inuiug  in,  449,  4.10  ;  iron  miuet  and  workv, 
6-J'J  ;  branch  mint  iu,  611,  623  ;  exporu  of,  349, 
.V»7.  3">vS,  35P,  44.0.  4)7 . 

Germaui.jwu,  iV,  141,  181,  187,  1S3,  190,  212,316, 

Gi:.'  lu.lU.  3.03. 

Gl.^fN  ill  Fnince,  15.  2.34;  in  Italy,  17.2.32:  in 
£i;.4:.ind.  l!>,  2.3,  2ri.  M,i32.  2.14;  made  in  Vir- 
^'.nirt.  i'j,  2»3.  .30,  232.  2:W.  242  ;  iu  .Ma-^ciiu-eits 
'2.).i,  23 »,  241;  scarciiy  of,  234,  2.i«  ;  made  in 
>«\v  Yorlc,  2:r>,  24<l,  241  ;  iu  Caiuliua,  none, 
2J»i  :  iu  New  Jen^r,  "Jiiti,  2.3f« ;  iu  lVau^yl- 
vaiPii.  2.V»-2:{7.  2.39.  24.3.  371,  4(.»«.  574;  in 
Couiifriicut,  242;  in  Maryland,  242;  duty 
i>ii.  237.  24:{;  Lord  Slieffield'«  remarks  on,  239  ; 
c..^t  vf.  242. 

Glov«r.  Kov.  J..  l.W. 

Glovv.  diKU«ed  at  fiiu«»ral««,  3»5»».  3S0 ;  premiums 
f><r.  Z6is ;  manufactures  of,  40a.  414,  434,  443, 
4.»^. 

Goillrey.  Thoma.^.  73.  576.  .'>S0  ;  Thomas  Jr..  193. 

Gold,  anti<|uity  of,  4<>.'> ;  early  search  for.  4<)8.  470, 
.'>24,  :r2.'),  .Vm».  ;'».>»».  .'>»;4  :  found  iu  Virss'inia,  471, 
6'ju  ;  iu  Carolina,  610,  611,  bib  ;  in  Cieorgia,  622. 
62.;. 

Goia  and  wlversmith-*,  early,  519,  53S.  551.  .'>6S, 
.^73,  574,  575  ;  (>etUiou  for  an  aiway  office,  .')75. 

Gra.u  cr.p.  flrwi  in  New  Kugland,  123  ;  liri«t  blight 
in.  and  ilnniry  of  itM  canr«e,  126  ;  dii4iilatiun  of 
piohihited,  140.  2.j<>. 

Grauit»».  flr>t  ux-d,  221. 

Grevu.  siamiiel.  printn  fimt  Bible,  157,  160.  190  ; 
h.H  deMvndauiM  lu  same  business,  162,  164. 175. 
Kn.  17N  1N3. 

Gr.fliu,  ih»*.  «>.>. 

Gnu.UtoiH'H,  .3S3. 

Gun  l.arr.'U  and  \i>ck>».  498,  516,  591,  592,  593  ; 
pncM^  of.  57.3,  :,91,  .jd3  ;  htocks,  537,  53Sl 

Oniih  M?«'  Ca.nxo.x  aud  Fikb  Arms). 

GuuiM^Mfder,  lu9,  3S2,  3S3,  494,  592,  616. 


Halifkx,  Nora  Scotia,  first  aeiripapv  at,  187. 
HaalltOB,  Alexander,  IM,  908,  S4I,  4S3L 
Hamilton  laid  oat  for  a  mannlkctnrlny  town,  PO. 
Hargreare's  apianinf  Jenny  pateatad,  S70 ;  o^ 
pMed,  3T6,  384 ;  rapareeded  397. 

Hartford,  ahlpbmildinf  at.  49,  60;  mills  acar. 
103 ;  prinUng  at,  176,  187,  906 ;  pnper  mUls, 
a03  ;  f  laas  fi^tory*  242 ;  ImporU  cotton,  300 ; 
cotton  macliinery  made  at,  410  ;  woolen  factory 
at,  418 ;  dock  taotorj  at,  410  ;  order  made  at, 
respecting  leatker,  438  ;  gmaa  and  clocks  made 
at,  616,  630. 

Hats,  preminma  for,  S31,  Stt,  S40;  maanfkc- 
ture  complained  of,  S40 ;  mannCactnre  of;  340, 
342.  343,  371,  406.  416,  421,  456,  461,  600 ;  ex- 
porution  of,  340,  342,  343, 371  ;  pioklbitcd,  341 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  43,  156.  490,  453. 

Heels,  wooden,  nae  of,  in  early  cimec,  331,  44i 
447. 

Hemp,  first  raised  In  New  Enirland,  303 ;  boon- 
ties  of  parliament  for,  328,  336,  337,  368,  371 ; 
first  exported,  337 ;  a  snbvtirBte  for  iax,  3M> ; 
wild,  used  in  manufactnres,  26,  302,  303,  316. 

Hemp  mills,  383,  410,  416. 

Hides  and  Skins,  not  to  be  exported,  428,  429, 
433,  436,  438.  442;  ennmeratod,  450  ;  laws  and 
ordinances  respecting,  432,  436.  438,  456 ;  prices 
of,  428,  438,  442,  444.  440,  466,  436 ;  imp.>fftcd, 
455  ;  first  from  South  America,  436;  exports 
of  449  460,  465,  461. 

Hide,  fullinglstocics  in  Tented,  449. 

Hollow  ware  and  Castings,  372 ;  first  in  Vasenrbi- 
Bett^  476,  482,  4»i  486,  488,  480,  490,  492,  4U; 
in  Rhode  Island.  604 ;  in  Connecticut,  611,  ill; 
in  New  York,  631, 632, 633.  644 ;  in  New  Jersey, 
649,  650 ;  In  PennsylTania.  668,  571 ;  In  Dela- 
ware, 683;  in  Maryland,  687,  688,  689,  6*4;  U 
VtrginU.  608 ;  prices  of,  625.  671,  698 ;  seaicity 
of,  471,  488  ;  first  in  sand.  484. 

Homespun,  becomes  fashionable.  968.  371 ;  <|naa- 
tity  and  quality  of,  314,  329,  830,  331,  343,  371» 
375,  386,  399,  411-416. 

Hope,  cultivation  of,  246,  963,  416 ;  doty  on,  960. 

Horn  smithfi,  382. 

Horse  mills,  116,  119,  121,  122.  135.  136.  138. 

UoKiery  made  by  the  Dutch,  314,  and  Germans, 
316,  317,  4M;  won.ted.  314,  333,  418;  knit 
woolen,  317.  .367,  394,  412,  413,  414.  418.  457; 
woven.  3<>8,  415,  418;  hi  Ik.  360,  .361  ;  mannf^- 
ture  of,  to  be  encouraged.  3b2,  383;  premiums 
for.  368,  369,  382,  418  ;  rcarcity  of.  457. 

^ou^ehold  maoufacturefi,  character  and  extent 
of.  26.-..  314,  329. 330,  331,  346,  375.  3»«,  390, 396. 
411-416,  6US.  617.  621  ;  of  nails,  413,  401.  499; 
estimated  value  of  iu  1790.  416.  423. 

HuicnenotM,  expulsion  of.  15,  16,  305 :  sent  to 
America,  271.  322,  3^i6;  cultivate  the  vine.  272, 
277,  316 ;  and  sUk,  322,  346,  350 ;  naturaliaed, 
271,273. 

Humphreys,  Joshua,  naval  architect,  74. 

Unntingdon,  Penn.,  664,  665. 

Illinois,  first  printing  In,  179;  wine  in,  277;  salt 
in.  294. 

Importations,  effects  of  large,  422,  452 ;  of  Brit- 
i^h  goods,  89,  184,  281,  3.31,  .344.  309.  374.  389, 
394,  4^16.  411,  414,  4.*A  460,  462;  of  iron.  €39 ; 
from  Ki)w(ia,  411.  412.  406  ;  of  wine  and  liquors, 
261.  269,  274 ;  decreasie  of.  202,  369,  374,  414. 

I5DIA.KA,  first  printing  in,  179. 

ludiauH,  lay  wa!«te  early  improvements.  29,  42, 
98,  101.  272,  469,  481,  483.  602,  652 ;  large  es- 
noes  of,  38;  briekmaking  by,  216;  brewing, 
247  ;  first  learn  the  use  of  ardent  spirit*.  24S; 
use  of  salt  among,  279 ;  teach  the  n«e  of  wild 
hemp,  .^2;  use  of  cotton  among,  307 ;  use  of 
iron  unknown  among,  29,  465  ;  tools  and  wea- 
pons of.  466. 

Indigo,  indigenous  to  America,  308  ;  coltiTotioa 
of.  attempted  in  New  York,  314,  348 :  in  Caro- 
lina, 322,  326^  348 ;  in  Looisiaoa,   348; 


IHBXX.  HSI 

llntnd  pnmlnni  for  ImprOTsj  BunlMiin      Lim.  triege,  As.,  ImporUtlon  oT,  M4,STI:  ntla 

or.  MS :  (Q  enamenlvd  irlleln.  3K :  Hpoiti         361.  414.  41S. 

or.  MS,  MS:   ditpluad   bf  coiUn,  330,  3H ;      Uniuitr.   Cenn.,  mllli  li,  111.  IIX  143,  lid; 


!  SM.  B^.  432,  A33  ;  liTpBni.- 
aeS;  In  H.rrl.Bd.  S88,  003; 


J.  'tI.  li,  T^  lOT,  4M,  438,  dM,  M7.  an.  MO,       L»l...  .nmpl  W7.  »IS.  4M. 

la.'llS.  130,   142,  14J.  t4J,14B.  lJ»,  ial.'492;  SIS;  In  Now  Yor"._M4.  W.  m  A33 


ait.  3^.  3U.  3SS.  388,  3»8.  403.  tU7.  IDS,  S18.  Lwtbcr  (Dd  1U  DlDurulnrcm  434-4B1 ;  eili-Dl 
ST9  ;  Id  Irilher  nikli.g.  44S.  IM.  4)8.  4^  ;  In  in.!   linp.>rti>n«  of,    424 :    inllqullj   al,    tli  ; 

497.  4!t8.  Ml,  Ml,  filO,  814.'  815.'  BL7,'418.'  ai»,  428  ;  f.wi  nnd  ordiDionii  nn^lnE.  Ul.'tio; 

M»,  am,  M3.  871.  8T7,  878.  »W.  881.  894;   la  437,    4.-IS.    VS.  4ii,  488,  48.1;  la    VirKlnln.   38, 

•tMm  Ipliunliu,  871,  877,  880,  881.  8d4  ;  Dill-  417.  4J8,  48:11  In  Muuchnicilt^  431,  4.12.  ttt, 

nlliDMDi.  130.  418.  4112.  MO.  801, 818,  8W,  811,         4».  tax,  IM.  488 ;  In  CoddhUcdI,  4S8,  438.  43T, 

Ii>ir4!ar^pr1nUiiilii.iK>.         '  43»U«j,'4SJ.   461.481;   Id  Nn  Jtn«T,  44^1 

lua.  nAkn'awii' to  'lh«  'lidlnni,  «,  4U:   nil-         4S7.'401.  4B1;  iii'llsr^Uind,  44&  482  ;'li>  Banlli 
qnltTiif.  ».  488,  488;  In  Bngllnd.  II.  ffi.  487,  CiruUu.  448.  44ft.  480,  481 ;  iB  Karl b  Ciru linn, 

488.  470.    SJ3,   «»;    Dm  mfDllon  uF.  U  Amc  448;  lu  a«>rgl«,  44B ;  «II»iU  of,  434.418.  44S, 

rlM,    27,   28,    33.    488.    808.    810;    a  Inn  nod  4M. -Ul,  488,  480,  481;  prohlUWd.  4W,  119,  4U, 

ir.irki   111  HHiiucfaaMlla,   47D-SU1  ;    In    Rhode  438,  441,  44);  pricHsr,  438,444,  448.448;  In 

luliud.  801-804 ;    In  ConoKlicol.   804-811  ;  in  procemcala  In.  441.  4i3,  483,  484 ;  fancj  asd 

Now  HHmpihlra.    311-821  ;    In  Tormont.  513-  monicco,  413.  418,  481),  483  ;  ll^irel  at.  In  pmj-lj 

811 ;  In  livtr  Viirk.  S14-.'<39  ;  In  New  JorMi,  ilmM,  3)7.  3<I7,  38I.3SI,4»,  412,  444,  448,  481 ; 
83»-~U0;  In  IVnnajrlnnln,  8.M-.182  ;    IB  DsIb-  dall»on.  463.     (H«  8B0U  Bnd  TAIIIia.} 

VHiv,  SCI ;  Id  UuTlud.  8»4-.'»8 ;  Iq  VlrgtiilB,  Lee,  118, 108. 

HoT[h'c>rallnn.'«a>-617;    Id  ¥«Dn«H», '81^  Lauurd-I'lho.  478.  479-48^  401.  406,  8411. 

r«P'>nT»ii»rD>D/'4B2^483!°48e,  8U,  8!»,  530,  Lla*.°8n!l  mBDa(i>clun  of.  S18,  lift,  in. 

MS,  88:1,  821;  Je.l.inir  oC  colOniiil,  48.^  S'a.  LlBBD.  IBBBurnclnra  oMo  Bn^lnDd,  81,  337,344; 
«28;acuo[  pBrilBraenl  iMpeellBg,  330.398,  In  N*w  BbkIbuI,  flnl  boDHbuliJ.  ns.  199,  308. 
698.  B£l.  824,  6i6.  6»,  828,  6.%;  Av,  prln.  <,r,  314,330;  iuproranaol  In,  331,  »»i\  hclorlea, 
Bl    dirurent    llBin,    473,   818,    838,    889,    SP,i,  InL  .133,   3:14,  838,   373,   378;    mad*  In    Hnir 

871,  841,  .190.  BUT  :  Pl(.  prlrwnf,  8I1,»U.A.4.  Turk.  314.  367,  3W.  ^1;    In  Now  JenwT,  314: 

863.  STI,  690,897;  OIpurtK  srbarBBd  pig, -( r| .  In   Ponnij-lTnolB.  318,  318.  317.  330,371.  388. 

827,8:13.  84»,  8911.  869.  871.   rM,  SS!),  J^H,  e-^-  408.  11)7,   403.  4IS,  418.  802;  Id  DoUwaro  Bod 

Ubiol  ur,    B18,    828 ;    lnpnrt<  ol  l»r  hthI    plv,  IhiTlnnd,  319,  836 ;  In  VlrglslB,  314.  32U,  343, 

491  ;  Ubiot  of.  629 ;  dalloi  ou,   pirllnn.'i^l.ty.  41! ;  genecBl  DH  ol,  In  nrl^  Ilino,  330.  3B1 ; 

897.  624;  dDDlHtk.  480,  800,  684,890,  831.  pnDiiumi  for,  318.  334.  338.  8.18,  HI.  346,  367. 

JipBDned  tnllier,  flnt,  448.  3.19,  344.'389,  411— (mm  Ddce  ind  BailCloti) 

Jwni,  8ril.  3nd,  398,  398,  403;  eoBt  BBd  prin  of,  -/mK  alM-.!  InlTHlDcod,  331,  SSI 

JtSatlNB.  opin'luDl  or.  TtapecUD;!  lungrKlana,  UqnDn,    flnl  eielH  on,  281;    MDismpliga  of, 
413;    niiUi  on  Vlrrlnln,  413,  BOO,  610;  lelUn  161.  2*4.28.1.  280,170,  174.  178. 

or.  76.  1.11.  413,  807;  baanekDld  minnfulDCH  LKlna-lun.  le.d  i     " 

Jvnks.  JiMepb,    pntoDln   a   uw  mill.  96.  478;  Robl.  K..  210. 

Bnkn  flm  bmrm  &Dd  iron  OBAIIngi.  ioxIIlbm,  LoiriHijKK^,  Bnt  prlnllDic 
and    rfKS   looln.    In    M«w  BngUnd.  479  ;    Or.l  277;  Indlxu  iD.  346,  S! 


...         i.''.'j.«V?«-1_;Jo- 

iXod,  »II .  SIi-pheD.  804. 
J<nnl»,  iplunln;.  tnl  In  America,  383,  387,  388, 
401,  870  ;  edit  oi,  400,  401,  407,  408. 


S3.  387.  398.  Fa.^1mnd     :ia'.    41.  '88,    88.  98,    98.  89,    101.    Ml  ; 

•i  VlrflnlB,    lis,  147'/  loui 
Ir  W..  upiivHo' ImnlgTatlon,  318;  til 


•r  Bl,  431 :  iboe  biiilDM  •J,  387. 114.  438, 
4<2,4'<3.4B0.483;  am  Imprond  akiM  ib»- 
ADra  B<.  481,  481 ;  Btit  Hafr  InilaDd  itam 


UD,  484,  489,  480,  496. 

;  M;  prto.    , _... 

1,441,474,817,  897;   mttIU         S31 ;  texlllo,  aft>nalo 


>,'n(,'lTti  oppod 


«S8 


tf  on  to,  io  Earope.  374. 3S4 ;  nuumbetare  of,  MS, 
Sn,  398,  410.  578.  579;  cardnaUnfr.  3S8,  499, 
497,  518,  571  ;  n^ilmakioff.  458,  491  49S,  503, 
619,  571,  594;  Iron  and  RtMl  making.  490, 512, 
553.  580,  594,  630;  screw  enttiiif.  504;  gun- 
making.  517,  553;  wood  and  meUl  works, 
517 ;  lapidarf  and  marblp  catting,  519.  579 ; 
minting,  519;  dredging,  5X1,  578.  505;  horolo- 
gieal.  501,  530.  521,  678,  hydraalie  and  mill 
(MO  IHTEJiTion) ;  mnMom  of,  proposed,  581 : 
czponation  of,  prohibited,  378,  398,  830 ;  from 
America,  409,  579. 

ICadder  and  woad,  319,  350,  382.  418. 

Magailnew,  first  in  England  and  America,  188. 

Maine,  sliipbailding  in,  44-48;  law  miltk  in,  98, 
97-100;  com  miUw,  128.  129;  bricks  in,  221  : 
printing  in,  179  ;  Unning  in,  435,  482. 

Ma'.t  I  nee  Bablit  and  Malt). 

Man<«fleld,  380,  381,  3t;2. 

Manatectnrers,  proportion  of,  to  popalation,  412, 
4ir),  568. 

Mannfactares,  first  colonial,  25 ;  acta  for  enconr- 
aging,  49, 114,  199.  23.%  333,  334,  345,  357,  361, 
408,  409,  417,  423,  506;  caoaes  of  neglect  ot, 
303,  323,  327,  328,  329,  411,  AM ;  promoted  br 
restrainU  on  trade,  .M,  204,  237,  824,  S37,  428, 
430,  451,  454,  482,  694 ;  complainU  of,  88,  90, 
199.  .326,  329,  .138.  340.  823  ;  alarming  proKreaa 
of,  88,  328.  329,  330,  389  ;  right  to  confine  aa- 
aerted,  330,  370 ;  domestic  enconragement  oC 
becomea  general,  381-383 ;  objectlona  urged 
against,  406;  adranugee  of;  408;  character 
and  extent  of  domestic  household,  411-418 ; 
total  estimated  amount  of.  418.  423; — British 
ImporUtions  of.  89.  331,  344.  374,  389,  394,  408, 
411,  414.  482,  644,  829 ;  drawbacka  aUowed  on, 
327,  328  ;  cost  of,  .128,  330. 

Manufacturing  town,  proponed  plan  of,  410,  411 ; 
laid  out,  240,  421. 

Martlaxd,  ahipbuilding  In.  78-82, 91 ;  aaw  and 
com  mills  in.  112,  148,  147,  694,  595  ;  printing 
in,  175,  176, 187  ;  papermaking  In,  907  ;  brick- 
making  in,  229;  glas<*makinff  in,  242,  243; 
betfrmaking  In,  282,  263;  textile  arts  and  ma- 
terials in,  336,  339.  346,  333,  3S1,  398,  415; 
lestheronakintr  In.  449,  461,  462;  iron  mines 
and  worki«  in,  5SI-09.'» ;  coal  of,  COO,  591,  595; 
early  stato  of  arm  and  trade  in,  146,  319,  .'J94; 
non-importation  agreeinents  in,  374;  imports 
of.  2»J2,  322.  374,  62r> ;  exports  of,  S3,  113,  146, 
147,  322,  337,  448,  5*J4,  5b0,  599.  626,  628. 

MA4<*ACHCSBTri>,  khiphaiiding,  in,  36-49,  58,  90, 
91  ;  sawmills  in,  94-.<)7,  101.  102;  corn  mills 
in.  117,  lis,  123-12S;  printing  in,  152-167, 
IM.  1S4,  186.  187;  bookbinding  and  booksell- 
Int^  in.  190-192.  197  :  pap4>rmakloc  in,  197,  198, 
199,  2«X),  21)4,  2t).\  3)7,  209,  340;  type  founding, 
Ac,  iu,  212,  215;  provincial  stamp  art  in,  2(J3, 
2>)6  ;  brickmaklng  in,  219-222.  2:11 ;  glAMmak- 
iajT  in.  233,  2.'i9.  241;  l>e«rmakinir.  24^2^0; 
aaltmakiog  in,  279.  2^0-284,  2i»7,  2?»8-290  ;  tex- 
tile art^  In.  2^!iU300,  .3<>2-314,  .T»-3:W,  .^39-342, 
34.5,  346,  .366,  .367,  lilZ  373,  .175.  3S1,  398.  399, 
4:1,  414,419,  42<);  hratber  and  sboemaking  in, 
411 -43o,  4.51,  4.^3,  4.>9,  462;  iron  mine^  and 
workK  in.  470-^501 ;  hoas4?hold  industry  oC  298, 
372.  414,  420,  499  ;  non-importation  agreements 
in.  2(ri.  237,  367,  372,  373.  374,  37.5 :  imports  of, 
26).  .174,  414,  629  ;  exp*)rt<  of.  36,  76,  123,  2:il, 
2.»,  342,  434,  4:W,  4.>2,  4W,  497,  626,  62S. 

Mast  and  raft  shiptt,  :>H,  72 ;  timber,  99,  104,  105. 

MMford,  38,  4J,  22<),  221,  4>4 

Mi'THKiA.'T,  flr«t  priming  In.  179. 

MiLLH,  Rawioh%  9:{-ll.5  ;  in  Massachusetts.  94-97, 
1O1.102;  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  9.5- 
I'l  ;  in  V«>rmont,  102;  in  Rhode  iHland,  102, 
l'>:^:  In  Connecticut,  10.J-ia> ;  in  Nt'vr  York, 
1».V-108;  in  New  Jenwy.  108.  109;  in  I'ennnyl- 
Tania  and  Delaware,  109-112;  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  112-114;  in  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. 114,  115;  la  Canada  first,  101;  in  Ohio 


irat,  104 ;  In  United  ttnUn.  US ;— vted.  Ill- 

ISS;— wafer,  grist   and   /bmr,    1 99-151 ;  la 

Massachusetta,   129-128;   la   Malna.  ISS,  199; 

in  New  Hampshire,  129, 130;  in  Rhode  I»laad, 

130,  131;   in  ConnecUcnt,   ISI,   139;    in  5ew 

York,  13S-137;   in  Kew  Jcrsej,  137-139;    ia 

PtanaylTania,  199-144;  fa  DeUvare,  144,  145; 

in  Maryland,  148,  147,  504,  5A5 ;  in  Virginia, 

147.  -148 ;  in  Carolina  »nd  OMrgia,  148,  149. 
MUlwrighu,  early,  97,  78, 100^  101,  lOS.  106, 1J8, 

14SL 
Mlllatonea.  149. 
Milton.  197,  198,  900,  491. 
Minneeota,  first  printing  in,  190. 
Minee  and  minerala,  aeareh  for,  98i,  468,  470,  606, 

694, 695  ;  granta  oC  4n,  493,  506,  624,  696,  698. 

640. 810.    (See  Copna,  Oou»,  iaoy,  Lead,  8ur 

▼sx,  ke.) 
Mining  companies,  494,  608,  611,  095,  697,  639, 

648,  668,  667,  609,  574 
Mlnta,  colonial,  78,  477,  478 ;  United  States.  471 ; 

branchea  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  811,  6S. 
Mfnuarm,  printing  in,  179. 
MiaaocEi,  printing  in,  179;  mineral  raaonreea  ct, 

815. 
Monopollea  ii^Jnrioua,  18 ;  aboliahed  ia  England, 

308.  488 ;  prohibited  in  MaaaachnaeCta,  98,  434 ; 

in  New  York.  223,  294 
Mourning  appairel,  dlanae  ot,  346,  906,  387,  981, 

370,  372,  SoO. 
Muakota,  flrat  made  in  Maaaaehaaetta,  4S7,  618, 

600 ;  pricea  of;  673,  501,  609.    (See  Finn  Axaa) 
Mnatord  mUla,  144,  578,  670. 

Naiui,  apikea,  Ac,  mannfkcture  of,  ia  Maaeacba- 
aetts,  382,  414,  484,  491,  499,  404,  498,  499,  600; 
In  Rhode  Island,  603 ;  in  Gonaeeticnt,  613,  518, 
619 ;  la  New  Hampahira,  693 ;  VenDont,  694 ; 
in  New  York,  638 ;  in  New  Jetwnr,  660 ;  in 
Pennsyl  Tania  and  Delaware.  400,  651,  540,  684, 
5W,  687.  688,  570,  573,  575 ;  in  MaryUnd.  687. 
604;  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  617,  610;  in 
United  Statea,  630;  in  Canada,  638;  foreign 
not  to  be  uaed,  379;  Ihmily  mannfiactnrce  at, 
413,  401,  499  ;  first  cut,  388,  488-402,  498,  619  ; 
and  nail  rods,  prices  of,  525,  537,  538,  671  ; 
imporutlons  of,  523,  829 ;  duty  on  debated  aad 
laid,  499,  500. 

Nantes,  edict  of  issued,  15  ;  revocation  of  and  its 
consequences,  16,  .305,  322. 

Nantucket.  43,  420. 

Naral  stores,  production  of,  to  be  encouraged  as 
I  a  means  of  direrting  from  manufactures,  328, 
j      .338,  341 ;  bountlea  on  (see  Bovmn  and  Fix- 

MIUIfB). 

NaTlgation  laws,  81,  82,  87,  88,  986,  903,  395; 
American  petitioned  for,  81,  86. 

Nary  yards,  52,  83. 

Needles,  504,  616. 

Newark.  N.  J..  138.  358.  442,  443,  540. 

Newbnry,  42.  125,  126,  162,  187,  199,  216,  436, 
492. 

New  England  shipping,  90,  91 ;  newspapers  in,  in 
17S8,  ifiO ;  fisheries,  commencement  of,  978 ; 
United  Colonies  of,  174,  297  ;  early  pursuits  oC, 
278,  298 :  first  cloth  manufacture  in,  398,  339, 
340,  .341 ;  household  manufactures  of,  413,  414; 
imports  of,  374,  629 ;  exports  of,  467,  826,  828. 

New  Hampshirb.  shtpbnilding  in,  6.V^58,  00; 
saw  mills  in,  95,  96,  97-101  :  corn  mills  in,  96. 
118,  129,  130;  printing  in,  178,  187,  215 ;  paper- 
making  in,  204 ;  aaltmaking  and  fishing  in, 
279  ;  textile  arts  in,  331,  332,  330,  340,  414, 
42i) ;  first  neata  cattle  in,  431  ;  tanneriea  in, 
462 ;  iron  minea  and  works  in.  621-423 ;  im- 
ports of,  523  :  exports  of,  56,  67,  68.  99, 101,  699. 

New  Haven,  37,  49.  50,  131,  174,  175,  187,  913 ; 
silk  raising  at,  380,  361  ;  cotton  flactory  at, 
419  ;  order  respecting  leather  at,  436,  437  ;  nae- 
Ullic  mannAMtures,  fte.,  608,  610,  618,  610. 

Nbw  JiaaiT,  ahipboilding  in,  68,  60,  01 ;  mw 
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millii  in.  108,  109;  corn  mill*,  137-13]) :  print- 
ing in.  172,  174,  177  ;  paperroaklogia,  197,  201, 
a09,  210;  brickmaklng  in,  226;  glaMmaking 
in,  236,  239  ;  beer  and  cider  making,  237,  2.')8  ; 
saltmaking  in,  200,  291 ;  Bcarcitj  uf  »alt  in, 
201 ;  textile  art«  aod  materials  in,  314,  315, 
411.  414;  leather  and  nhoes  in,  442,  443,  453, 
462 ;  iron  and  copper  minen  and  works  in,  539- 
&>0;  exports  of,  109,  13S,  54>\  546.  547,  548, 
550;  pruhibited,  109. 

New  London.  Conn.,  no,  51,  52,  ia3.  119,  131,132, 
175.  187,  313,  33.-),  421,  474,  .'505,  .'H)7. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  54,  55,  118,  130,  177,221,  277,  .S34, 
361,  373,  420. 

Kewspaperu,  origin  of,  165;  flrst  in  Ensrland, 
16),  166 ;  first  in  the  ColonieH,  163,  164  ;  in 
MaitsachuikHis,  163,  164:  at  Philadelphia.  171  ; 
at  New  York,  172,  174;  in  Carribee  iMland«, 
173  :  pnt  in  inourniDur  for  stamp  act,  174;  first 
Wenteru,  179;  in  CaUforuia,  180;  flrst  daily, 
1S7;  nuinb.»r  of,  in  177.5.  187;  in  1788,  18tt  ; 
smiili  profits  of  early  ones,  188 ;  first  at  Halilkx 
and  'luobHC,  1S7. 

New  York  city,  flrst  grants  and  city  magintracy 
in,  60  ;  early  >«hiphuildiug,  shipping,  and  trade 
of,  37,  59,  61,  63,  134;  fir«t  china  trade  of,  63; 
e:irly  mnrchants  of,  61,62;  mills  in,  105,  117, 
119,  133;  bolting  monopoly  of,  60,  61,  1:13; 
flr-^t  pr^Hs  So,  170  ;  first  u^wnpaper  and  number 
of,  in  1849,  172;  flri>t  daily,  187;  bookHellers 
and  binders,  190,  192;  type  foundry.  214; 
early  house<«  and  furniture  in,  61,  209,  222, 
224:  first  tHvorn.  222,  2.51  ;  flrst  brewers  and 
diHtiIl«>rs,  250,  2-52 ;  first  !i<unday  liquor  law, 
2.50.  2.51  ;  anli-tiiriff  spirit  in,  2.51,  '252;  firxt 
native  mayor  of,  1^53  ;  first  poor-house  in,  334  ; 
society  of  arts  in,  MTJ-lUl,  45.5,  532  ;  linen  fac- 
tory, :)71  ;  cotton  factory,  40:^ ;  tanners  and 
shoVmakers  in,  440-442;  the  ••swamp,"  2*54, 
441  ;  early  smiths  in,  .V2.5;  air  furnace,  5:}4 ; 
first  water workn  in,  534  ;  first  carriage  factory, 
'»3S  ;  metallic  manufactures,  538,  5.'i9  ;  non-im- 
portation resolnlionn  in,  367-374,  375  ;  Imports 
of,  60.  61,  1.34,  22'2,  374,  452,  455,  628,  629;  ex- 
ports of,  60,  61,  03,  109,  134,  354,  378,  452,  535, 
629. 

Vkw  York,  shipbuilding  in,  37,  6»--68^  91 ;  saw 
mills  in,  ia5-10S  ;  wind  mills  in,  117.  119,  120, 
121,  122:  water  corn  mills  in,  13.3-137;  print- 
ing in,  162,  169.  170,  171,  174,  17*.  187;  book- 
selling  and  binding  in,  190,  192  ;  papormaking, 
200.  2()6,  209.  210  ;  stamp  act  in,  2(r3  ;  scarcity 
of  papor  in,  2()6 ;  paperhangings  in,  209,  210; 
typei*  and  presxes  in,  '212,  214,  215:  brickmak- 
ing  in,  222-226;  glas^making  in,  2.^^  240.  241 ; 
beermakinvr  in,  '^0-2-54.  257 ;  Haltmaking  in, 
22:).  281,  294,  2a5.  293,  204:  textile  arts  and 
materials  in,  314,  328-330,  339,  340,  341,  362, 
.366^.371,  377,  398,  4a3,  417;  leathermaking  in, 
4.39-442,  4.55,  456.  461,  462;  iron  and  copper 
mines  and  m.inufacturos,  524-539,  626;  uon- . 
importation  associations  in,  .367,  374;  imports 
of.  60,  61,  222,  224,  295,  374,  455,  629 ;  exports 
of,  60,  61,  63,  107,  108,  133,  134,  137,  250,  354, 
378,  455,  527,  ,'53.5,  6*26. 

Ifon-importiition  rosolntious,  effbcts  of,  203,  .366- 
370,  374  :  adopted  by  Congress,  379  ;  articles 
excluded  by,  366,  372,  374. 

KoRTB  Carolina,  shipbuilding  In,  8.3-86,  91; 
milU  in,  114,  149  ;  panting  in,  178,  187  ;  paper- 
making,  207  ;  brickmaklng,  230,  231 ;  glass- 
ui^ikiug  in,  2,36  ;  textile  arts  and  materials  in, 
322.  3-28,  343,  .351,  .^H  382,  413,  616,  617 ;  lea- 
tiiermakiuif  in.  44.S-4.50;  iron  mines  and  works, 
&r..  in.  609.  617,  626  ;  imports  of,  264,  374,  449, 
4V),  rt2!)  ;  exports  of,  .354,  448.  449,  626. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  10.3,  187,  5W0,  270,  418,  439,  518, 
")21. 

Nova  Scotia,  newspaper  In,  187;  Beoteb  Irish 
s^>ttle  in,  a)2,  .333 ;  first  neats  cattle  In,  427  ; 
iron  mines  and  works,  427. 


Ohto,  first  printing  In,  170;  flrst  saw  mill  in, 
104;  tanneries  in  1810,  462;  mineral  resonroet 
of,  603. 

Oils,  expressed,  premiums  for,  SO,  416. 

Oil  factories,  sperm,  .'55. 

Oil  mills,  109,  121,  143,  382,  414,  415. 

Onondago  salt  springs  discovered,  284,  293. 

Orbooh,  flrst  printing  in,  180. 

Organ  building,  580,  581. 

Orreries.  501,  621,  576. 

Orr,  Hugh,  .346,  398,  486,  487 ;— Robert,  487. 

Oswego,  mills  at,  137. 

Pai.xt,  limited  use  of,  208,  209. 

Painters'  colors,  duty  un,  202,  2.37,  372;  pre- 
miums for,  407. 

Palatines,  German,  settle  in  America,  142,  275, 
316,  357,  375,  590. 

Papkr,  manufacture  of,  in  England,  81,  19.5; 
in  Mexico  and  Pern,  195  ;  flrNt  colonial,  196  ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  195-197,  199,  201,  206,  207, 
208,  209,  210;  in  Massachusetts,  197-199.  204), 
204.  205,  207,  209,  340;  in  Uhode  Uland,  200, 
•204;  in  Conni>cticat.  200,  205,  207,  210:  in 
JXew  Hampshire,  204;  in  Vermont,  20.5;  in 
New  York,  200,  206,  2tW,  '210;  in  New  Jersey. 
197.  201,  209,  210;  in  JDclaware.  201,  207,  210; 
in  Maryland.  207;  in  Carolina.  '207,208;  in 
California,  '205;  doties  on,  2ul,  202,  '203,  206, 
208;  repealed  by  England  and  France,  '202, 
209 ;  and  rags,  scarcity  of,  198,  199,  205.  206 ; 
bleaching  and  blueing  of,  '204,  205.  20<{,  210. 

Paper  hangings,  use  and  manufacture  of,  208-211. 

Parchment,  '201. 

Parliament,  British,  first  act  of  relating  to  Ame- 
rica, 278 ;  admits  colonial  produce  free,  303, 
.3.57  ;  enacts  the  navigation  laws,  87,  28.5,  3*24, 
3-2.5,  3*26,  4150;  erects  a  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  326;  prohibits  the  exportation 
of  wool  and  woolens  from  the  coloniesi,  :ti7  ; 
paitaes,  tho  trespass  acts,  57,  99, 100, 105 ;  allows 
iMunties  ou  naval  stores  and  raw  materials, 
328,  &c.,  (see  Bou.'fTiBsi;  encourages  importa- 
tion of  raw  iron,  but  declares  against  manufac- 
tures, 330,  6'24-628;  calls  for  reports  of  mann- 
factnres,  3.38,  370,  625;  prohibits  exportation 
and  limits  the  manufacture  of  hat»,  342 ;  pro- 
hibits slitting  mills  and  steel  furnaces,  491. 
658,  625 ;  prohibits  paper  money,  345,  .S65  ;  its 
liberal  appropriations,  99,  3'27,  3.56,  358,  362; 
lays  flrMt  duty  for  reveune  in  America,  .366  ;  on 
stamps,  18.5,  '201,  366 ;  on  glass,  paper,  &c.,  185. 
202,  372 ;  prohibits  exportation  of  tools,  uten- 
sils, and  artificers,  378,  396,  630. 

Pat<>nt  laws,  origin  of,  90  ;  early  American,  96, 
114.  186. 

Patterson,  N.  J.,  founded,  411. 

Pawincket,  R.  I.,  97,  103,  400,  401,  403,  602,  50S. 

Peck,  John,  47. 

Penn,  William,  69,  110,  141,  168,  169,  196,  228. 
2.36,  236,  2.59,  272,  27.3.  316,  316,  443,  444,  Adl. 
5.52,  662  ;-^oAn,  243,  363,  371,  657  ;— 27ioiiwu, 
556. 

PxifirsTLTAirTA,  shipbuilding  in,  69-77,  91 ;  saw 
mills  in,  109-112;  corn  mills,  1.39-144;  print- 
ing in,  167-169,  170-174,  181,  182,  184, 186,  IM. 
188, 189, 190,  193;  bookselling  and  bin^;ng  in, 
190,  192 ;  papermaklng  in,  196-197,  199,  201. 
206,  207,  208,  '209,  210  ;  type  founding,  18'2,2I2. 
214,  406  ;  brickmaklng  in,  228 ;  glansroaklng 
In,  23.'>-2.37,  239.  243,  371,  406,  674;  beerronk- 
Ing,  258-262;  vine  cnltnre,  '272-275,  277;  salt- 
making,  292-295;  the  textile  arts  and  mate- 
rials in,  315-317,  33.5,  .336,  .339,  340,  346,  .Vi8, 
36*2-564,  371.  377,  378,  aS3-388,  891,  392,  394, 
898,  400,  404-410,  412,  414,  415 ;  batmaklng. 
421;  leathermaking,  443-448,  457,  461,  462; 
iron  mines  aod  works,  650-582 ;  coal  discovered 
in,  661,  562,  664,  568  ;  miseellaneons,  mannfac- 
tnre  of  metal,  609-682  (•«•  Coppbr,  Lrad,  fte.) ; 
Imports  and  export*  (aee  Phuj^oblpvia^ 
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miciisngcd,  310,  311,    313,  llS,  311,  340.  379,       I011IM7,   AsHriciB   PhUMOpUtll,  T«,   I«l,   IM, 
HI,  lis,  Kt,  417 ;   marlBd  bnti  Istisdootd,         IM,  301,  WO,  >rS,  3«t,  S«3,  M^  S7e,  tT7,  A7E, 
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Sol*  Iwttaar,  3TS,  dU,  4M^  MI. 
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Bhlrti,  •URiIrBf.  3fl3,3U.  lOlUl  IB,  114,  IIG,  14S,1<«;  prlallBI  In,  17* 

SiiriDiuitKi,  M-n  i   Inl  la  Ik*  caloilH,  S7 ;  187 ;  liilckmaking,  Sfi ;  bmriBg  lod  dlull- 

In  HiwwtaiiHlU,  3T-tt,  U,  87,  W).  »l;  In  llnir,  IH;  TlnegrowlBg,  171,371, 174,  a7S,>77, 
tUlD*,  44-46;  lDCi>Bii««ICDt,4^MM,  «l;lii  HlUBiklBg,  Uf,  aU;  InOilt  uu  ud  put* 
Bhad*I>UDd,H,A9,as,M,  81  ;lnH«irBamp-  ilkli  in,  ifi..  illk.  Stt  3N,  MO ;  ladlfg,  »ckl- 
(bin,  K-M,  »0,gi;  In  Naw  Tom,  37,  Jlg-«8,  BHl,  feci.,  348-390 ;  Mttoa,  MI-Jh  I  Unl  HtUS 

»1  :  In  Raw  Jaraaj,  HB.  t>,  tl  ;  In  P«BiinlT»-  rlB,  US,  Wi  417 ;  hoBHlKild  nuBufiutDM, 
Dl^  «B-77.»i  In  D*UvBn,n,  78;  In  lUrT-  413:  Bnt  AfrmiiBnl  BvelttT  1b,  4I«;  mttiil 

l>iid,78-ai,  Bi;loVir(lalB.«T.  SO.  gl,U,  >1;  far  llarlao  diMp,  417;  laUhannBtlBv  Id,  «4t, 

In  CinllB).  und  atorflB,  6*-».  «1 ;  haw  »-  44»,  4M,  4« ;  Inn  minaa  *kd  wsrka  in,  «I7- 
gnrdadlnlngUad.M.  ».  M;  iBuilaa  liur>-  S31;  luporU  ot  114,  460.  «» ;  aiparu  <  3:17, 
TUlDBa  In,  47,  73,  74.  79,  SI,  »  84«,  S4t,  SH,  IH,  3M,  lU,  4tS,  4W,  4«1,  Ut. 

ShIpvrlgbU  Hnl  u  VInialk  17,  30;  la  Plr-         SIS. 

moDlli,  S7;  IntorponteS,  S»;  prnalnaiit  nilj  Bonr,  Cbriidiphar,  181,  183,  I1^3ia,ua. 

ona^  to,  47,  AO,  di,  67,  74 ;  Eunber  o(.  In  Man-  BpHla,  autell)'  of,  SSd,  474,  4Td. 

whBHiU,  47;  or  Bdllmora  ud  CbMlaalon,  BplBDlngancaan«adud  anfomd,  »9, 103,  HI, 
pHillaa  for  B*Tlg*tlaa  ut,  81,  86,  316,  330,  3i6,  368,  860,  878,  3M ;  aBoni  th* 

Bll«^»ken.«^JTDT1■^83;  in  Vlillaia,  17,  413,  Hindooa ud  AaariotB  ladUna,  807;  prleagt 
418,  4ei,6C»:  la  MauaebBHtU,  431,  4fil ;  Id-  317,3^400;  aetasola,  831,  334,  34B,  878.  41S; 
corponiHl,  434;  In  CuBBHslicul,  43T  ;  In  fair  UBlahaa,  ST3,  414;  >iMblB*rT,  aarlT,  331 ;  In- 
Y«tk.  440-442;  Id  New  Janarandl^nuTlTa-  pnrad,  331,  878,  378,  333,  W-8ftf,  401,  MS; 
Dia,  419,  4*4,  461.  Ki ;   In  CanUu  ud  Oaoc-         Arkwilgli|-«,  384, 3>T-3W,  did. 

gla.  4K:  wUHor,  444.  BplnnlBg  wbaal.  origin  nf,  SJl;  fOT  Ubm   '       ' 

Ijho*  pag.  Intentloo  ol.  «t  [rodnaad  Into  Amaila,  ."•  ■ ' 

Sboaa  and  t-.  i~    j....r  >.'.irtii,..r,r  illk  ud  atnC  346,  379. 418,  868,  600. 

dl4,4;u,4-.-..  ,r.,;  .-.  r.    !'•■>:   .if  lauhar,  413,  Bprlnglald,  307,  41»,  487,4M. 

413,  428,  i.i.  I..  ,!■:.  i:..  v,-^  480;  woodaa  Bump  act  lacommaBdad,  33#;  |iawd,4«;  mo- 
baaUd,  4ti  -iir  .  |.„.'.  .j.  -ul.  ..caKlIT  o(  4W ;  Tiilona  of,  loS ;  tbai  «f  lUfapKl,  870. 

prtoaiof.  i'>.  i:-_',  ii;  ms,  riti,  443,  444,  443,  BlaamboaU,  3nl  Ib  Unltad  Btatai,  78,877;  drat 
■"    "'"  "~      irn,  MS,  dn  ;— «eIlM»,  anrlT  onat  4*», 

10,  831,  834,  M7,  W8,  S71,  Bjf ,  888 ;  BM 
in  Amarlea,  834,  876,  677 ;  aulr  faeloria* 
S,87B;  Tarlona  modidiiaUaBa  0^  78,  4M, 

aiinheior,.;  „i.'.;;.i.,iir  or.  460;  Ib  India, 


t.  -iOJ,  83^,  108. 


.. -n  Rboiia  lalaad,  881 ;  Jinaf,  841,  us,  aa. 

:*,  363 1  In  PHBailTanls,  Haw  838, 840,  870,  sull.  ew 

raaj.BBd  IMawan,  881-384 ;  bonntlaa  and  TlI(lnl^  843,1^"- 

UBinma  tor,  387,  388,  380,  3«l,  38%  3«8 ;  ax-  probtbllad,  4BI. 


,  838,  Sai,  8! 


wnaalBg.dn;  lapgcta  a(  dH,  Hi,  tU;  dn- 

dViB«lioi390,'ls7r3SirWirM3",---,  --,  -^         

417,  418,  418;  itoeklnfa,  flnl,  980,  381 ;  caa-  Blaiani,  JobB,  87,33},  DOS. 

panj  ln»rpon<td.  381.  BUaklsg  looma,  3«,  401, 413,  «». 

Bllkima,  IB.  17.83,318;  roral  rob*  or,  ».  BtoTaa,  1B0,  407,838.  838;  Janb.ddS  ;  rrankllaX 

Biliar,  nsKl  bafon  lraB,488;   aarlr  soCIa**  lO,  888;  air  tlglii,  8M;  utluulu,  MH,  884  ;  Willi 

In  America.  4««,  471,  478.  483,  A*.  BIS,  BS%  tala  IteiiU,  S61 

833,  AJO,  810,011,  618;  Srat  colnad  la  Auario,  Engar  aolonlwi,  aouplalnla  of,  348 ;  hI,  (ha,  363, 

Slmnbar;  and  WalllBitord  aojpar  mln*^  807-         Bnt'ln  LoBl'ilana,  881 ;  work  foi,  ASU,  87* :  r*- 
-—  -40,874. 

inlDg,  383,  808,  618,  410. 

U  among,  77,  108,  110,  138,  141,  IR, 

SiBrriii"honliVii!d'hT"A^gl^iona,  487;  miir  BwopJi^'mS,  B«l. 

Amarinn.  4IB,  488,  800,  810,  8X3,  B13,  UI,  Mi, 

873, 878,  W4.  Taaka,  brad*.  *«.,  Onl  enl,  ISS,  804 ;  machlBtT* 

tanff  ■UJa,.l44, 37*.  438,  483,  8»1 
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TAmriKiRg,  fint  in  Xew  England,  431,  4SS,  436, 
4^,  434,  46-2  ;  in  New  York,  4.^19-442,  455,  462  ; 
in  Sew  Jersey,  442.  443,  436,  4«2 ;  in  PennBjrl- 
Tania,  443.  445,  446.  461,  462 ;  in  Delaware, 
441  ;  in  Harrlaod,  429,  448,  462;  in  Virginia, 

427,  428,  462,  609  ;  in  Carolina,  448,  450 ;  in 
Kentucky,  402  ;  in  Ohio.  462 ;  business  of,  mo- 
nopolited,  440  ;  in  United  States,  1810  and  1850, 

^     462;  earlj  laws  respecting,  435,  438,  441,  443. 

Tiir.  pitch,  and  turpentine,  25,  26,  99,  328,  830 
(see  Naval  Storbi)  and  BooaTiBa). 

Taunton.  479,  481,  482,  496. 

Taxation,  early  resintHnce  to,  246,  326,  365,  370, 
372;  recommended,  ai8,  365;  right  of  asserted, 
370  ;  of  immigriints,  316. 

Tea,  first  use  of,  250  ;  daty  on,  375  ;  use  of  aban- 
doned, 379,  394.  

Tea  kettle,  flmt  east  Iron,  488;  copper  and  wrought 
iron,  488,  543. 

Telescope,  the,  17 ;  first  made  in  America,  076. 

TsxHNSBB,  first  printing  in,  179;  salt  in,  894; 
Iron  and  coal  mines  and  works  in,  613-616. 

Tbzas,  first  printing  in,  180. 

Theodolite,  the,  501. 

Thread,  31,  346,  367,  309,  414,  419  (tee  Siwnro 

SiLK). 

Tkresbing,  early  mode  ot,  82 ;  machines,  601, 
680. 

Throwintr  mills  and  throwsters,  320,  357,  359, 
362,  579. 

Tilt  hammers  and  plating  forges,  491,  627,  658, 
687. 

Timber,  definition  of,  99  ;  denominations  of,  105. 

Tin,  in  France,  16  ;  England,  21,  81,  467 ;  in  Ame- 
rica, 471,  622,  526 ;  platemakin^,  81,  382,  498, 
675 ;  ware  factory,  first,  516,  609. 

TobMiCO  in  Virginia,  26,  SO,  31,  34,  83,  322,  824, 

428,  509 ;  in  PennHylvania,  70  ;  in  Maryland, 
79,  322, 699  ;  pipes,  220,  229,  502. 

Tonnage  of  Massachusetts,  40,  47.  48,  49;  of 
Maine,  46;  of  Connecticut,  61 ;  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 56,  68 ;  of  New  York,  60,  63 ;  of  Penn- 
•yUania.  71,  78;  of  Ifaryland,  80;  of  all  the 
colonies  in  1747,  90;  in  1770,  81;  of  United 
States  in  1792,  92  ;  duties  on,  41,  64,  62,  71,  72, 
78,  92. 

Tradesmen  and  roccbaoics  encouraged,  314,  315, 
323,  324,  378.  406,  429.  442. 

Trareling  in  Eoi^land  formerly,  19,  20 ;  in  Ame- 
rica, 104,  129,  2.92,  294,  641,  659,  666. 

Trip  hammers,  first,  436,  487-492,  494. 

Type  founding,  first  in  America,  182,  211-214, 

Umbrellas,  flrat  in  England,  20. 

Union  of  colonies,  first,  297  ; — Buieral,  proposed 
by  Franklin,  174. 

United  company  for  promoting  American  manu- 
factures, 3S3,  421,  579. 

Vkssbl,  flrnt  built  in  America,  37;  in  Massachn- 
setts,  38 ;  on  Lake  Erie,  65,  67  ;  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, 66,  67  ;  in  Ea^t  Jersey,  68  ;  submarine,  63. 

Vine  culture,  266-277  ;  in  MaHsachusetts,  268 ; 
272;  in  New  York,  270;  in  Pennnylvanla,  272, 
277;  in  Vir^iDia,  31,  267;  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  270  ;  in  Carolina,  271,  275  ;  in  Geor- 
gia, 275  ;  in  California,  270  ;  encouraged  by 
Society  of  Arts,  276;  company  incorporated, 
277. 

TiRGiKiA,  shipbuilding  in,  27,  SO,  82,  83,  91 ; 
saw  milU  in,  112-114 ;  corn  mills,  147,  148 ; 


printing  in,  170, 187  ;  brickmaking  In,  SS,  290; 
glassmaking  in,  25,  86,  30,  232-233,  242;  beer- 
making,  87,  263 ;  saltmaking,  27,  28.  38.  279, 
286,  692  ;  textile  arts  and  materials,  310-382, 
842,  343,  854,  382.  409.  412,  413.  415.  416;  lea- 
thermaking  in,  35,  427.  428,  462 ;  iron  mines 
and  works  in,  27.  28,  595-609  ;  non-importalion 
agreements  in,  374,  379 ;  imports  of,  35,  322, 
874,  427,  429,  460,  462,  607,  608,  629 ;  export* 
of.  26,  SO,  83,  113,  148,  279,  322,  324,  337,  864, 
428,  699,  008,  626,  628. 

Wamfum,  477,  478. 

Washington,  Piesident,  230,  287,  291,  864,  879, 
391,  399,  407,  419,  420. 

Waterbory,  Conn.,  313,  616,  619. 

Water  spinning  first  in  United  States,  401,  40S, 
410,  417  ;  ioorks,  first,  534.  577. 

Watertown,  117,  125,  312,  433,  435. 

Wearers  and  wearing,  first,  27,  304,  812,  817, 
821,  416,  009 ;  itinerant,  871 ;  prices  of,  817, 
400  408. 

West*lndia  trade,  30,  41,  44,  49,  60,  61,  66,  00, 
01,  70.  78.  87.  98.  101,  109,  129,  138,  164,  200, 
831,  842,  208,  209,  270,  274,  288,  297,  866. 

Wetherill,  8.,  392.  898,  404,  407. 

WhaUng,  first,  43,  61.  09,  70,  365. 

White  lead,  first  made,  407. 

Whitney,  Eli,  InrenU  the  saw  gin.  355 ;  early 
occupation  of^  404;  esublishes  gnn  factory,  61% 
007. 

Whittemore,  Amos,  388,  389,  497,  498,  621. 

Wilmington,  DeL,  77,  78,  111,  143,  144, 146, 178, 
364,  461, 683. 

Winchester,  Va.,  292,  416.  402,  608,  009. 

Wine,  domestic,  30,  31,  265.  267,  268,  270,  271, 
273,  274,  846 ;  imports  of,  269,  274»  270, 286. 

Windmills,  110-122. 

Winthrop,  John,  60,  247,  248,  283,  287,  471,  472, 
474»604. 

Wire  drawing  in  England,  81,  478,  648 ;  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, 478,  492,  407  ;  in  Connecticut,  388, 
618;  In  Rhode  Island.  604;  in  Penasylrania, 
388,  602,  668,  671 ;  in  Virginia,  606 ;  in  North 
Carolina,  616. 

Wiscoxsur,  first  printing  in,  179  ;  lead  ore  in, 
604. 

WolTes,  bonnties  for  killing,  311. 

Women  of  the  Revolution,  394.  ,^5. 

Wool  combs  and  cards,  3S1,  3S2,  383,  388,  397, 
478,   497,  606  (see  Cards,  Cotto.h  and  Wool). 

Wool  growing  encouraged  (see  Shkbp)  ;  exporta- 
tation  of  prohibited,  305,  317,  321,  428 ;  by  par- 
liament, 327  ;  prices  of,  392,  415 ;  premiums 
for.  406,  417. 

Woolen  cloth,  manufacture  of  In  England,  81, 
3a5.  397  ;  in  France  and  Holland,  15,  306 ;  do- 
mestic and  household,  304,  310,  329,  339,  340, 
366,  871,  377,  381,  3S3,  385,  392,  404,  413.  414, 
416,  417,  418,  420,  692  ;  first  noticed  by  parlia- 
ment, 327 ;  export  of  prohibited,  327  ;  recom- 
mended by  Congress,  380  ;  worn  undyed,  331, 
333;  machinery  not  to  be  exported,  378,  396, 
409  ;  factories,  892,  418,  420,  421 ;  first  incorpo- 
rated, 421. 

Worcester,  101,  127,  207,  221,  362,  890,  401.  490. 
454,  493,  494. 

Za&e  and  smalt,  premiums  for,  019. 
Zinc  oxes,  493, 622, 641,  645,  640, 688. 
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